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TO THE 

MOST NOBLE AND VIRTUOUS PRINCESS, 

THE 

LADY DUCHESS OF ORMOND, 

HER GRACE, 

Madam, 

I PRESENT your Grace herewith a testimony of my ohedience, and of your own zeal for the good of 
souls. Y<5u were in your great charity, not only pleased to i>ardon the weakness of this discourse, but 
to hope it might serve as a memorial to those that need it, of the great necessity of living virtuously, and 
by the measures of Christianity. Madam, you arc too great and too good to have any ambition for the 
things of this world ; but I cannot but observe, that in your designs for the other world, you, by your 
charity and zeal, adopt yourself into the portion of those ecclesiastics, who humbly hope, and truly labour, 
for the reward that is promised to those wise persons who convert souls, if our prayers and your desires 
that every one should be profited in their eternal concerns, cast in a symbol towards this great work, and 
will give you a tide to that great reward; but. Madam, when I received your commands for dispersing 
some copies of this sermon, I perceived it was too little to be presented to your eminence ; and if it were 
accompanied with something else of the like nature, it might, with more profit, advance that end which 
your Grace so piously designed; and, therefore, I hav<s taken this opportunity to satisfy the desire of some 
very honourable and very reverend personages, who required that the two following sermons should also 
be made fit for the use of those, who hoped to receive profit by them. I humbly lay them aU at your 
Grace's feet, begging of God, that even as many may receive advantages by the perusing of them, as 
either your Grace will desire, or he that preached them did intend. And if your Grace will accept of 
this first testimcmy of my concurrence with all the world that know you, in paying those great regards, 
which your piety so highly merits, I will endeavour hereafter, in some greater instance, to pursue the in- 
tentions of your zeal of souls, and, by such a service, endeavour to do more benefit to others, and by it, as 
by that which is most acceptable to your Grace, endear the obedience and services o( 

Madam, 

Your Grace's most humble 

And obedient Servant, 

JER. DOWN. 
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SERMON I. 

THE BIGHTEOUSNESS EVANGELICAL 
DESCRIBED. 

For I say unio ymi^ that except your righteoumess 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pha- 
risees, ye shall in no ease enter into the kingdom 
of heaveii, — ^Matt. v. 20. 

Rewards and punishments are the best sanction 
of laws ; and although the guardians of laws strike 
sometimes with the softest part of the hand in their 
executions of sad sentences, yet in the sanction they 
make no abatements, but so proportion the duty to 
the reward, and the punishment to the crime, that 
by these we can best tell what value the lawgiver 
puts upon the obedience. Joshua put a great rate 
upon tiie taking of Kiriath-Sepher, when the reward 
of the service was his daughter and a dower. But 
when the young men ventured to fetch David 
the waters of Bethlehem, they had nothing but the 
praise of their boldness, because their service was 
no more than the satisfaction of a curiosity. But 
as lawgivers, by their rewards, declare the value of 
the obedience, so do subjects also, by the grandeur of 
what they expect, set a value on the law and the 
lawgiver, and do their services accordingly. 

And, therefore, the law of Moses, whose endear- 
ment was nothing but temporal goods and transient 
evils, ** could never make the comers thereunto per- 
fect ii** but the CTct^aytf yi) Kpelrrovo^ ikwl^oQ, " the 
superinduction of a better hope,"* hath endeared a 
more perfect obedience. When Christ brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel, and 
hath promised to us things greater than all our ex- 
plicit desires, bigger than the thoughts of our heart, 
then eyyll^fuv rf 6c^, saith the apostle, ** then we 
draw near to God ;" and by these we are enabled to 
do an that God requires, and then he requires aU 
that we can do ; more love and more obedience than 
he did of those who, — ^for want of these helps, and 
these revelations, and these promises, which we 
have, but they had not, — were but imperfect per- 
sons, and could do but little more than human ser- 
vices. Christ hath taught us more, and given us 
more, and promised to us more, than ever was in 
the world known or believed before him ; and by the 
strengths and confidence of these, thrusts us forward 
in a holy and wise economy ; and plainly declares, 
that we must serve him by the measures of a new 
love, do him honour by wise and material glorifica^ 
• Heb. vii. 19. 
B 2 



tions, be united to God by a new nature, and made 
alive by a new birth, and fulfil aU righteousness ; to 
be humble and meek as Christ, to be merciful as our 
heavenly Father is, to be pure as God is pure, to be 
partakers of the Divine nature, to be wholly renewed 
in the frame and temper of our mind, to become 
people of a new heart, a direct new creation, new 
principles, and a new being, to do better than all the 
world before us ever did, to love God more perfect- 
ly, to despise the world more generously, to con- 
tend for the faith more earnestly ; for aU this is but 
a proper and a just consequent of the great pro- 
mises, which our blessed Lawgiver came to publish 
and effect for all the world of believers and disciples. 
The matter which is here required, is certainly 
very great; for it is to be more righteous than the 
scribes and Pharisees ; more holy than the doctors 
of the law, than the leaders of the synagogue, than 
the wise princes of the sanhedrim ; more righteous 
than some that were prophets and high priests, than 
some that kept the ordinances of the law without 
blame ; men that lay in sackcloth, and fasted much, 
and prayed more, and made religion and the ^tudy 
of the law the work of their lives : this was very 
much ; but christians must do more. 



Nunc te mannoreom pro tempore fecimua ; at tu 
Si fistara greg«m suppleverit, aureiu esto. 

They did well, and we must do better ; their 
houses were marble, but our roofs must be gilded 
and fuller of glory. But as the matter is very great, 
so the necessity of it is the greatest in the world. 
It must be so, or it will be much worse : unless it be 
thus, we shall never see the glorious face of God. 
Here it concerns us to be wise and fearful ; for the 
matter is not a question of an oaken garland, or a 
circle of bays, and a yellow riband : it is not a ques- 
tion of money or land ; nor of the vainer rewards of 
popular noises, and the undisceming suffrages of the 
people, who are contingent judges of good and evil : 
but it is the great stake of life eternal. We cannot 
be christians, unless we be righteous by the new 
measm'es : the righteousness of the kingdom is now 
the only way to enter into it; for the sentence is 
fixed, and the judgment is decretory, and the Judge 
infellible, and the decree irreversible : " For I say 
unto you," said Christ, " unless your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Here, then, we have two things to consider. 1. 
What was the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees. 2. How far that is to be exceeded by 
the righteousness of christians. 

1. Concerning the first I wiQ not be so nice 
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in the observation of these words, as to take notice 
that Christ does not name the Sadducees, but the 
scribes and Pharisees, though there may be some- 
thing in it : the Sadducees were called " Caraim," 
from cara^ " to read ;" for they thought it religion 
to spend one third part of their day in reading their 
Scriptures, whose fulness they so admired, they 
would admit of no suppletory traditions : but the 
Pharisees were called " Thanaim," that is, levTipit- 
rat, they added to the word of God words of their 
own, as the church of Rome does at this day ; they 
and these fell into an equal fate; while they 
" taught for doctrines the commandments of men," 
they prevaricated the righteousness of God : what 
the church of Rome, to evil. purposes, hath done in 
this particular, may be demonstrated in due time 
and place ; but what false and corrupt glosses, 
under the specious title of the ti'adition of their 
fathers, the Pharisees had introduced, our blessed 
Saviour reproves, and are now to be represented as 
the dn-iTrapa^ccy/io, that you may see that righte- 
ousness, beyond which all they must go, that in- 
tend that heaven should be their journey's end. 

1. The Pharisees obeyed the commandments in 
the letter, not in the spirit : they minded what God 
spake, but not what he intended : they were busy 
in the outward work of the hand, but incurious of 
the affections and choice of the heart 'YficTg Trdi^ 
ra trapKiKoig vevoriKaTe, said Justin Martyr to Try- 
phon the Jew, "Ye understand all things carnally ;" 
that is, they rested iv nXatriuiTi tvcre^elaQ, as Nazi- 
anzen calls it, "in the outward work of piety," 
which not only Justin Martyr but St Paul calls 
" carnality," not meaning a carnal appetite, but a 
carnal service.** Their error was plainly this : they 
never distinguished duties natural from duties rela- 
tive ; that is, whether it were commanded for itself, 
or in order to something that was better ; whether it 
were a principal grace, or an instrumental action : 
so God was served in the letter, they did not much 
inquire into his purpose: and, therefore, they were 
Curious to wash their hands, but cared not to purify 
their hearts ; they would give alms, but hate him 
that received it ; they would go to the temple, but 
did not revere the glory of God that dwelt there be- 
tween the cherubims ; they would fast, but not mor- 
tify their lusts ; they would say good prayers, but 
not labour for the grace they prayed for. This was 
just as if a man should run on his master's errand, 
and do no business when he came there. They 
might easily have thought, that by the soul only a 
man approaches to God, and draws the body after 
it ; but that no washing or corporal services could 
unite them and the shechinah together, no «uch 
thing could make them like to God, who is the 
Prince of Spirits. They did as the dunces in Py- 
thagoras's school, who, — ^when their master had 
said " Fabis abstineto," by which he intended — 
" they should not ambitiously seek for magistracy," — 
they thought themselves good Pythagoreans if they 
" did not eat beans ;" and they would be sure to put 
their right foot first into the shoe, and their left foot 
into the water, and supposed they had done enough j 
b Gal. iii. a and vi. 12, 13. Phil. iii. 34. 



though if they had not been fools, they would have 
understood their master's meaning to have been, that 
they should put more affections to labour and travel, 
and less to their pleasure and recreation ; and so it 
was with the Pharisee : for as the Chaldees taught 
their morality by mystic words, and the Egyptians 
by hierogljrphics, and the Greeks by fables ; so did 
God by rites and ceremonies external* leading them 
by the hand to the purities of the heart, and by the 
services of the body to the obedience of the spirit; 
which because they would not understand, they 
thought they had done enough in the observation of 
the letter. 

2. In moral duties, where God expressed himself 
more plainly, they made no commentary of kind- 
ness, but regarded the prohibition so nakedly, and 
divested of all antecedents, consequents, similitudes, 
and proportions, that if they stood clear of that 
hated name which was set down in Moses's tables, 
they gave themselves liberty, in many instances, of 
the same kindred and alliance. If they abstained 
from murder, they thought it very weU, though they 
made no scruple of murdering their brother's fame ; 
they would not cut his throat, but they would call 
him fool, or invent lies in secret, and pubhsh his 
disgrace openly : they would not dash out his brains, 
but they would be extremely and unreasonably 
angry with him : they would not steal their brother's 
money, but they would oppress him in crafty and 
cruel bargains. The commandment forbade them' 
to commit adultery ; but because fornication was not 
named, they made no scruple of that ; and being 
commanded to honour their father and their mother, 
they would give them good words and fair ob- 
servances ; but because it was not named that they 
should maintain them in their need, they thought 
they did well enough to pretend " corban," and let 
their father starve. 

3. The scribes and Pharisees placed their righte- 
ousness in negatives : they would not commit what 
was forbidden, but they cared but little for the in- 
cluded positive, and the omissions of good actions 
did not much trouble them ; they would not hurt 
their brother in a forbidden instance, but neither 
would they do him good according to the intention 
of the commandment It was a great innocence if 
they did not rob the poor, — then they were righte- 
ous men ; but they thought themselves not much 
concerned to acquire that godlike excellency, a 
philanthropy and love to all mankind. "Whosoever 
blasphemed God was to be put to death ; but he 
that did not glorify God as he ought, they were un- 
concerned for him, and let him alone. He that 
spake against Moses, was to die without mercy; 
but against the ambitious and the covetous, against 
the proud man and the unmerciful they made no 
provisions. 

Villus est vitinm fiigere, et sapientia prima 
Stiiltiti& caruisse. Hor. 

They accounted themselves good, not for doing 
good, but for doing no evil ; that was the sum of 
their theology. 

4. They had one thing more as bad as all this : * 
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they broke Moses's tables into pieceSy'iLnd, gathering 
up the fragments, took to themselves what part of 
duty they pleased, and let the rest alone ; for it was 
a proverb among the Jews, " Qui operam dat pr8&- 
cepto, liber est^ praecepto;" that is, '*if he chooses 
one positive commandment for his business, he may 
be less careful in any of the rest" Indeed, they 
said also^ " Qois multiplicat legem, multiplicat vitam ;" 
" He that multiplies the law, increases life ;" that 
is, if he did attend to more good things, it was so 
much the better, but the other was well enough ; but 
as for universal obedience, that was not the measure 
of their righteousness ; for they taught that God 
would put our good works and bad into the balance, 
and according to the heavier scale, give a portion in 
the world to come ; so that some evil they would 
allow to themselves and their disciples, always pro- 
vided it was less than the good they did. They 
would devour widows* houses, and make it up by 
long prayers; they would love their nation, and 
hate their prince ; offer sacrifice, and curse Cssar 
in their heart ^. advance Judaism, and destroy hu- 
manity. 

Lastly : St Austin summed up the difference 
between the Pharisaical and evangelical righteous- 
ness in two words ; ** Brevis differentia inter legem 
et evangelium ; timor et amor." They served the 
God of their Others ** in the spirit of fear," and we 
worship the Father of our Lord Jesus " in the spirit 
of love," and by the spirit of adoption. And as this 
slavish principle of theirs was the cause of all their 
former imperfections, so it finally and chiefly ex- 
pressed itself in these two particulars : — 1. They 
would do aU that they thought they lawfully could 
do. 2. They would do nothing but what was ex- 
pressly commanded. 

This was the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, and their disciples, the Jews;^' which, 
because our blessed Saviour reproves, not only as 
imperfect then, but as criminal now, calling us on 
to a new righteousness, the righteousness of God, 
to the law of the Spirit of life, to the kingdom of 
God, and the proper righteousness thereof, — it con- 
cerns us in the next place to look after the measures 
of this, ever remembering that it is infinitely neces- 
sary that we should do so; and men do not generally 
know, or not consider, what it is to be a christian ; 
they understand not what the christian law forbid- 
deth or commandeth. But as for this in my text, 
it is indeed our great measure ; but it is not a 
question of good and better, but of good and evil, 
life and death, salvation and damnation ; for unless 
our righteousness be weighed by new weights, we 
shall be found too light, when God comes to weigh 
the actions of all the world ; and unless we be more 
righteous than they, we " shall in nowise," that is, 
upon no other terms in the world, " enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." 

Now concerning this, we shall do very much 
amiss, if we take our measures by the manners and 
practices of the many who call themselves christi- 
ans ; for there are, as Nasianzen expresses it, the 
ol Tore Kal vvv ^apitraloi, "the old and the new 

« Sed Beelzebulifl callida commenta Christus destruit 



Pharisees." I wish it were no worse amongst us ; 
and that all christians were indeed righteous as 
they were ; " est aliquid prodire tenus :" it would 
not be just nothing. But I am sure that to bid 
defiance to the laws of Christ, to laugh at religion, 
to make a merriment at the debauchery and dam- 
nation of our brother, is a state of evil worse than 
that of the scribes and Pharisees; and yet, even 
among such men, how impatient would they be, 
and how unreasonable would they think you to be, 
if you should tell them, that there are no present 
hopes or possibility, that, in this state they are in. 
they can be saved ! 

Omnes videmur nobis esse belluli 

Et fasti vi saperdae, dim simus a-arrpoi. Var. 

But the world is too full of christians, whose 
righteousness is very little, and their iniquities very 
great ; and now-a-days, a christian is a man that 
comes to church on Sundays, and on the week fol- 
lowing will do shameful things ; 

Passim corvos seauitur, test&que luioque 
Secures quo pes rerat, atque ex tempore vivit ; 

being, according to the Jewish proverbial reproof, 
as so many Mephibosheths : " discipuli sapientum, 
qui incessu pudefaciunt preeceptorem suum ;" ** their 
master teaches them to go uprightly, but they still 
show their lame leg, and shame their master ; " as 
if a man might be a christian, and yet be the vilest 
person in the world, doing such things for which 
the laws of men have provided smart and shame, 
and the laws of God have threatened the intolerable 
pains of an insufferable and never-ending damnation. 
Example here cannot be our rule, unless men were 
much better ; and as long as men live at the rate 
they do, it will be to little purpose to talk of exceed- 
ing the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees ; 
but because it must be much better with us all, or 
it will be very much worse with us at the latter end, 
I shall leave complaining, and go to the rule, and 
describe the necessary and unavoidable measures of 
the righteousness evangelical, without which we 
can never be saved. 

1. Therefore, when it is said our "righteousness 
must exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees," let 
us first take notice, by way of precognition, that it 
must at least be so much ; we must keep the letter 
of • the whole moral law ; we must do all that lies 
before us, all that is in our hand: and therefore 
opytaZetrdai, which signifies " to be religious," the 
grammarians derive oiro rov x'^P^s opiyeadai, "firom 
reaching forth the hand :" the outward work must 
be done ; and it is not enough to say, " My heart is 
right, but my hand went aside." Prudentius saith, 
that St Peter wept so bitterly, because he did not 
confess Christ openly, whom he loved secretly. 

Flevit negator denique 
Ex ore prolapsum nefas, 
CiXm mens maneret innoccns, 
Animusque serv&rit fidem. 

A right heart alone wiU not do it ; or rather, the 
heart is not right, when the hand is wrong. " If a 
man strikes his neighbour, and says. Am not I in 
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jest ? it i3 folly and shame to him," said Solomon. 
For, once for all, let us remember this, that chris- 
tianity is the most profitable, the most useful, and 
the most bountiful institution in the whole world ; 
and the best definition I can give of it is this ; — It 
is the wisdom of God brought down among us, to do 
good to men, and therefore we must not do less than 
the Pharisees, who did the outward work ; at least, 
let us be sure to do all the work that is laid before 
us in the commandments. And it is strange that 
this should be needful to be pressed amongst 
christians, whose religion requires so very much 
more. But so it is, upon a pretence that we must 
serve God with the mind, some are such fools as to 
think that it is enough to have a good meaning. 
''Iniquum perpol verbom est, * bene vult,' nisi qui 
bene facit" And because we must serve God in 
the spirit, therefore they will not serve God with 
their bodies; and because- they are called upon 
to have the power and the life of godliness, they 
abominate aU external works as mere forms i and 
because the true fast is to abstain from sin, there- 
fore they will not abstain from meat and drink, 
even when they are commanded ; which is just as 
if a Pharisee, being taught the circumcision of the 
heart, should refuse to circumcise his fiesh ; and as 
if a christian, being instructed in the excellencies of 
spiritual communion, should wholly neglect the 
sacramental ; that is, because the soul is the life of 
man, therefore it is fitting to die in a humour, and 
lay aside the body. This is a taking away the sub- 
ject of the question ; for our inquiry is, — ^how we 
should keep the commandments P how we are to do 
the work that lies before us, by what principles, 
with what intention, in what degrees, aifter what 
manner, " nt bonum bene fiat," " that the good 
thing be done well." This, therefore, must be pre- 
supposed : we must take care that even our bodies 
bear a part in our spiritual services. Our voice and 
tongue, our hands and our feet, and our very bowels 
must be servants of God^ and do the work of the 
commandments. 

This being ever supposed, our question is, how 
much more we must do ? and the first measure is 
this, — whatsoever can be signified and ministered to 
by the body, the heart and the spirit of a man must 
be the principal actor. We must not give alms 
without a charitable soul, nor suffer martyrdom, 
but in love and in obedience ,* and when we say our 
prayers, we do but mispend our time, unless our 
mind ascend up to God upon the wings of desire. 

Desire is the life of prayer ; and if you indeed 
desire what you pray for, you will also labour for 
what you desire ; and if you find it otherwise with 
yourselves, your coming to church is but like the 
Pharisees going up to the temple to pray. If your 
heart be not present, neither will God ,- and then 
there is a sound of men and women between a pair 
of dead walls, from whence, because neither God 
nor your souls are present, you must needs go home 
without a blessing. 

But this measure of evangelical righteousness is 
of prmcipal remark in all the rites and solemnities 
of religion ; and intends to say this, that christian 



religion is something that is not seen, it is the hid- 
den man of the heart ; imrl rlc Ococ irlov, ** it is 
God that dwells within;" and true christians are 
men, who, as the Chaldee oracle said, are iroXvv 
hv&fitvoi povv, "clothed with a great deal of mind." 
And, therefore, those words of the prophet Hosea, 
« £t loquar ad cor ejus," '< I will speak unto his 
heart," is a proverbial expression, signifying to 
speak spiritual comforts, a^d, in the mystical sense, 
signifies dfayytXlieiy, ** to preach the gospel : " 
where the Spirit is the preacher, and the heart is 
the disciple, and the sermon is of righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost Our service to 
God must not be in outward works and scenes of 
religion, it must be something by which we become 
like to God ; the Divine prerogative must extend 
beyond the outward man, nay, even beyond the 
mortification of corporal vices ; the Spirit of God 
must go "in trabis crassitudinem," and mollify aU 
our secret pride, and ingenerate in us a true hu- 
mility, and a christian meekness of spirit, and a 
Divine charity. For in the gospel^ when God en- 
joins any external rite or ceremony, the outward 
work is always the less principal For there is a 
bodily and a carnal part, an outside, and a cabinet 
of religion in Christianity itsel£ When we are 
baptized, the purpose of God is, that we cleanse 
ourselves from all pollution of the flesh and spirit, 
and then we are, indeed, jcaOapoi 5Xo(, " clean all 
over." And when we communicate, the command- 
ment means that we should be made one spirit with 
Christ, and should live on him, believing his word, 
pra3dng for his Spirit, supported with his hope, re- 
freshed by his promises, recreated by his comforts, 
and wholly, and in all things, conformable to his 
life ; that is the true cominunion. The sacraments 
are not made for sinners, until they do repent; 
they are the food of our souls, but our souls must 
be alive unto God, or else they cannot eat It is 
good to " confess our sins," as St James says, and 
to open our wounds to the ministers of reUgion ; 
but they absolve none but such as are truly peni- 
tent 

Solemn prayers, and the sacraments, and the 
assemblies of the faithful, and fasting days, and acts 
of external worship, are the solemnities and rites of 
religion : but the religion of a christian is in the heart 
and spirit And this is that by which Clemens 
Alexandrinus defined the righteousness of a chris- 
tian, Aucacocrvvi} avfi^vla r&r t^q ^hoC'f^ yxpdv* 
" all the parts and feculties that make up a man, 
must make up our religion :" but the heart is " do- 
mus principalis," it is " the court" of the great 
King ; and he is properly served with interior graces 
and moral virtues, with a humble and a good mind, 
with a bountiful heart, and a wiUing soul, and 
these wiU command the eye, and give laws to the 
hand, and make the shoulders stoop ; but " anima 
cujusque est quisque ;" " a man's soul is the man," 
and so is his religion ; and so you are bound to un- 
derstand it 

True it is, God works in us his graces by the 
sacrament ; but we must dispose ourselves to a re- 
ception of the Divine blessing by moral instruments. 
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The sofiil is owcpyhc rf Qifi " it most work together 
with God ;" and the body works together with the 
tool : bat no external action can purify the soul, 
because, its nature and operations being spiritual, it 
can no more be changed by a ceremony or an ex- 
ternal solemnity, than an angel can be caressed with 
sweetmeats, or a man's belly with music or long 
QntioDs. The sum is this : no christian does his 
duty to God but he that serves him with all Mb 
heart: and although it becomes us to fulfil all 
righteousness, even ttie external also ; yet that which 
makes us gracious in his eyes, is not the external, it 
is the love of the heart and the real change of the 
mind and obedience of the spirit; that is the first 
great measure of the righteousness evangehcal 

2. The righteousness evangelical must exceed that 
of the scribes and Pharisees by extension of our obe- 
dience to things of the same signification : '< Leges non 
cxTerbis, sed ex mente intelligendas," says the law.^ 
There must be a commentary of kindness in the un- 
derstanding the laws of Christ We must understand 
all God's meaning ; we must secure his serrice, we 
must be &r removed from the dangers of his dis- 
pleasure. And, therefore, our righteousness must be 
the purification and the perfection of the spirit So 
that itwiU be nothing for us not to conmiit adultery, 
unless our eyes and hands be chaste, and the desires 
be dean. A christian must not look upon a woman 
to lust after her. He must hate sin in all dimen- 
sions, and in all instances, and in every angle of its 
reception. A christian must not sin, and he must 
not be willing to sin if he durst He must not be 
lustful, and therefore he must not feed high, nor 
drink deep, for these make provisions for lust: and, 
amongst christians, great eatings and drinkings are 
acts of uncleanness as well as of intemperance, and 
whatever ministers to sin, and is the way of it; it 
. partakes of its nature and its curse. 

For it is remarkable that in good and evil the 
case is greatly different Mortification (e. g.) is a 
duty of Christianity ; but there is no law concerning 
the instruments of it We are not commanded to 
roll ourselves on thorns, as St Benedict did ; or to 
bum our flesh, like St Martinian; or to tumble 
in snows, with St Francis ; or in pools of water, 
wiHi St Bernard. A man may chew ^aloes, or lie 
upon the ground, or wear sackcloth, if he have a 
mind to it, and if he finds it good in its circumstances 
and to his purposes of mortification; but, it may be, 
he may do it alone by the instrumentalities of fear 
and love ; and so the thing be done, no special in- 
strument is under a command. But although the 
instruments of virtue are free, yet the instruments 
and minisdies of vice are not Not only the sin is 
fOTbidden, but all the ways that lead to it. The 
instruments of virtue are of themselves indifferent, 
that is, not naturally, but good only for their rela- 
tion's sake, and in order to their end. But the 
instruments of vice are of themselves vicious ; they 
are part of the sin, they have a share in the fantas- 
tic pleasure, and they begin to estrange a man's 
heart from God, and are directly in the prohibition. 
For we are commanded to fly from temptation, to 
^ De Legibiu 1. scire. 



pray against it, " to abstain from aU appearances of 
evil," " to make a covenant with our eyes," " to 
pluck them out" if there be need. And if christians 
do not understand the commandments to this exten- 
sion of signification, they wiD be innocent only by 
the measures of human laws, but not by the righte- 
ousness of God» 

3. Of the same consideration it is also that we 
understand Christ^s commandments to extend our 
duty, not only to what is named, and what is not 
named of the same nature and design; but that we 
abstain from all such things as are like to sins. Of 
this nature there are many. All violences of 
passion, irregularities in gaming, prodigality of our 
time, indecency of action, doing things unworthy of 
our birth or our profession, aptness to go to law ; 
^ ambitus," or a fierce prosecution even of honourable 
employments; misconstruction of the words and 
actions of our brother ; easiness to believe evil of 
others, willingness to report the evil which we 
hear; curiosity of diet, peevishness towards ser- 
vants, indiscreet and importune standing for place, 
and all excess in omainents; for even this little 
instance is directly prohibited by the christian and 
royal law of charity. For iiyAirii oh irepTrepcveroc, 
saiih St Paul; the word is a word hard to be 
understood; we render it well enough, ^charity 
vaunteth not itself ;" and upon this St Basil says, 
that an ecclesiastic person (and so every christian 
in his proportion) ought not to go in splendid and 
vain ornaments ; Udv yap 6 fiif Sea ^(peiavt iiXXa ha 
KaXXiburifffior irapaXafifiaverat irtpirepeiag exei Jcan^ 
yoplav <* Every thing that is not wisely useful or 
proportioned to the state of the christian, but 
ministers only to vanity, is a part of this trepxcpeveo-- 
0OU," it is a " vaunting," which the charity and the 
grace of a christian does iM>t well endure. These 
things are like to sins; they are of a suspicious 
nature, and not easily to be reconciled to the righte- 
ousness evangelicaL It is no wonder if Christianity 
be nice and curious; it is the cleanness and the 
purification of tiie soid, and Christ intends to present 
his church to God Amrikor ical iifUtfitirov, " without 
spot or wriiikle, or any such thing." N. B. or any 
9uch thing. If there be any irregularity that is less 
than a wrinkle, the evangelical righteousness does 
not aUow it These are such things which if men 
will stand to defend, possibly a modest reprover may 
be more ashamed than an impudent offender. If I 
see a person apt to quarrel, to take every thing in 
an ill sense, to resent an error deeply, to reprove it 
bitterly, to remember it tenaciously, to repeat it 
frequentiy, to upbraid it unhandsomely, I think I 
have great reason to say, that this person does not 
do what becomes the sweetness of a christian spirit 
If it be replied. It is no where forbidden to chide an 
offending person, and that it cannot be a fault to 
understand when a thing is said or done amiss ; I 
cannot return an answer, but by saying, that sup- 
pose nothing of it were a sin, yet that every thing 
of it is BO like a sin, that it is the worse for it ; and 
that it were better not to do so; at least I think so^ 
and so ought you too, if you be curious of your 
eternal interest : a littie more tenderness here would 
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do welL I cannot say that this dress, or this gar- 
ment, or this standing for place, is the direct sin pf 
pride ; but I am sure it looks like it in some per- 
sons ; at least the letting it alone is much better, 
and is very like humility. And certain it is, that he 
is dull of hearing who understands not the voice of 
God, unless it be clamorous in an express and a loud 
commandment, proclaimed with trumpets and cla^ 
rions upon mount Sinai ; but a wiUing and an obe- 
dient ear understands the still voice of Christ, and 
is ready to obey his meaning at half a word ; and 
that is the righteousness evangelical. It not only 
abstains from sins named, and sins implied, but from 
the beginnings and instruments of sin; and from 
whatsoever is like it The Jews were so great 
haters of swine upon pretensions of the Mosaic rites, 
that they would not so much as name a swine, but 
called it intt 131 daber acher, another thing. And 
thus the Romans, in their auguries, used "alterum"- 
for "non bonum." The simile of this St Paul trans- 
lates to a christian duty : " Let not fornication be so 
much as named amongst you, a»c irpeVov£vro7c&y/ocCf 
as is comely amongst christians f* that is, come not 
near a foul thing ; speak not of it, let it be wholly 
banished from all your conversation ; for this nice- 
ness and curiosity of duty *' becomedi saints," and 
is an instance of the righteousness evangelical. 

I have now done with the first sort of measures 
of the christian righteousness ; these which are the 
matter of our negative duty ; these are the mea- 
sures of our caution and our first innocence. But 
there are greater things behind, which although I 
must crowd np into a narrow room, yet I must not 
wholly omit them : therefore, 

4. The fourth thing I shall note to you is, that 
whereas the righteousness of the Pharisees was but 
a fragment of die broken tables of Moses ; the pur- 
suance of some one grace, ** lacinia sanctitatis," " a 
piece of the robe of righteousness ;" the righteous- 
ness evangelical must be like Christ's seamless coat, 
all of a piece from the top to the bottom ; it must 
invest the whole soul : Misma, Dumah, Massah, 
said the proverb of the Rabbins ; it is this, and it is 
the other, and it must be all, it must be a universal 
righteousness ; ® not a little knot of holy actions scat- 
tered in our lives, and drawn into a sum at the day 
of judgment, but it must be a state of holiness. It 
was said of the Paphlagonian pigeons, dtxX^v opaa- 
dai Tijv Kop^iav, " every one of them had two hearts ; " 
but that in our mystical theology signifies a wicked 
man. -So said Solomon, "the perverse or wicked 
man (derachaim) he is a man of two ways ; avilp 
di^nrxpQy so St James expresses an unbeliever ; a 
man that will and will not ; something he does for 
God, and something for the world; he hath two 
minds : and in a good fit, in his well days he is full 
of repentance, and overflows in piety ; but the pa- 
roxysm will return in the day of temptation, and 
then he is gone infellibly. But know this, that in 
the righteousness evangehcal, one duty cannot be 
exchanged for another, and three virtues will not 
make amends for one remaining vice. He that op- 
presses the poor cannot make amends by giving good 
« Prov. zxviii. 14. 



counsel ; and if a priest be simoniacal, he cannot be 
esteemed righteous before God by preaching well, 
and taking care of his charge. To be zealous for 
God and .for religion is good, but that will not legi- 
timate cruelty to our brother. It is not enough for 
a man to be a good citizen, unless he be also a good 
man ; but some men build their houses with half a 
dozen cross sticks, and turf is the foundation, and 
straw is the covering, and they think they dwell se- 
curely ; their religion is made up of two or three 
virtues, and they think to comute with God, some 
good for some bad, iroXXa fufiiyfuytif iroXKa ^c ato-- 
Xpa' as if one deadly wound were not enough to de- 
stroy the most healthful constitution in the world. 
Deceive not yourselves. It is all one on which hand 
we fall: 



-Unum operantur 



£t calor et frigus, sic hoc, sic lUud adurit ; 
Sic tenebne Tuuin, sic sol contrarius aufert 

The moon may bum us by night as well as the sun 
by day: and a man may be made blind by the Ught 
of the sun as well as by the darkness of the even- 
ing, and any one great mischief is enough to destroy 
one man. Some men are very meek and gentle 
naturally, and that they serve God withal, they pur- 
sue the virtue of their nature : that is, they tie a 
stone at the bottom of the weU, and that is more 
than needs ; the stone will stay there without that 
trouble ; and this good inclination will of itself 
easily proceed to issue ; and, therefore, our care 
and caution should be more carefully employed in 
mortification of our natures, and acquist of such vir- 
tues to which we are more refractory, and then che- 
rish the other too, even as much as we please : but, 
at the same time we are busy in this, it may be, we 
are secret adulterers, and that will spoil our confi- 
dences in the goodness of the other instance : others 
are greatly bountiful to the poor, and love all man- 
kind, and hurt nobody but themselves ; but it is a 
thousand pities to see such loving good-natured per- 
sons to perish infinitely by one crime, and to see 
such excellent good things thrown away to please 
an uncontrolled and a stubborn lust ; but so do some 
escape out of a pit, and are taken in a trap at their 
going forth : and stepping aside to avoid the hoar- 
frost, fall into a valley fiill of snow. The righteoas- 
ness evangelical is another kind of thing: it is a 
holy conversation, a godlike life^ an universal obe- 
dience, a keeping nothing back from God, a sancti- 
fication of the whole man, and keeps not the body 
only, but the soul and the spirit, unblamable to the 
coming of the Lord Jesus. 

5. And lastly : the pharisaical righteousness was 
the product of fear, and, therefore, what they must 
needs do, that they would do ; but no more : but 
the righteousness evangelical is produced by love, 
it is managed by choice, and cherished by delight 
and fair experiences. Christians are a willing peo- 
ple; "homines bonis voluntatis," "men of good 
will;" arbores Domini :" so they are mystically re- 
presented in Scripture ; " the trees of the Lord are 
full of sap : " among the Hebrews the trees of the 
Lord did signify such trees as grew of themselves ; 
and all that are of God's planting, are such as have 
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a vital principle within, and grow without constraint 
IIc£3iovirai role i^pe^/xcvocc y6fiois, koI rdig lUoi^ fiutiQ 
rucQvi Tovg y6/iovc» one said it of christians : ** They 
obey the laws^ and by the goodness of their lives ex- 
ceed the laws ;" and certain it is, no man hath the 
righteousness evangelical, if he resolves always to 
take all his liberty in every thing that is merely law- 
ful ; or if he purposes to do no more than he must 
needs, that is, no more than he is just commanded. 
For the reasons are plain. 

1. The christian that resolves to do every thing 
that is lawful, will many times run into danger and 
incouTenience ; because the utmost extremity of law- 
ful is so near to that which is unlawful, that he will 
often pass into unlawful undiscemibly. Virtues and 
vices have not, in all their instances, a great land- 
mark set between them, like warlike nations sepa^ 
rate by prodigious walls, vast seas, and portentous 
hills ; but they are oftentimes like the bounds of a 
parish ; men are &in to cut a cross upon the turf, 
and make little marks and annual perambulations 
for memorials : so it is in lawful and unlawful, by a 
little mistake a man may be greatly ruined. He 
that drinks till his tongue is as full as a spong^, and 
his speech a little stammering and tripping, hasty 
and disorderly, though he be not gone as far as 
drunkenness, yet he is gone beyond the severity of 
a christian ; and when he is just past into unlawful, 
if he disputes too curiously, he will certainly deceive 
himself for want of a wiser curiosity. 

But 2. He that will do all that he thinks he 
may lawfully, had need have an infallible guide al- 
ways by him, who should, without error, be able to 
answer all cases of conscience, which wiU happen 
every day in a life so careless and insecure ; for if 
he should be mistaken, his error is his crime, and 
not his excuse. A man in this case had need be 
very smre of his proposition; which because he 
cannot be, in charity to himself, he will quickly 
find that he is bound to abstain from all things that 
are uncertainly good, and from all disputable evils, 
from things which, although they may be in them- 
selves lawful, yet, accidentally, and^ that from a 
thousand causes, may become unlawfiU. ** Pavidus 
quippe et formidolosus est christianus," saith Sal- 
vian, ** atque in tantum peccare metuens, ut inter- 
dum et non timenda formidet:" "A christian is 
afraid of every little thing; and he sometimes 
greatly fears that he hath sinned, even then when 
he hath no other reason to be afraid, but because he 
would not do so for all the world." 

3. He that resolves to use aU his liberty, cannot 
be innocent, so long as there are in the world so 
many bold temptations, and presumptuous actions, 
so many scandals, and so much ignorance in the 
things of God, so many things that are suspicious, 
and so many things that are of evil report; so 
many ill customs and disguises in the world, with 
which if we resolve to comply in all that is sup- 
posed lawful, a man may be in the regions of death, 
before he perceive his head to ache ; and, instead 
of a staff in his hand, may have a splinter in his 
elbow. 

4. Besides all this; he that thus stands on his 



terms with God, and so carefully husbands his duty^ 
and thinks to make so good a market of obedience , 
that he will quit nothing which he thinks he may 
lawfully keep, shall never be exemplar in his life, 
and shall never grow in grace, and therefore shall 
never enter into gloiy. He, therefore, that will be 
righteous by the measures evangelical, must con- 
sider not only what is lawful, but what is expedient; 
not only what is barely safe, but what is worthy ; 
that which may secure, and that which may do ad- 
vantage to that concern that is the greatest in the 
world. 

And 2. The case is very like with them that re- 
solve to do no more good than is commanded them. 
For 1. It is infinitely unprofitable as to our eternal 
interest, because no man does do all that is com- 
manded at all times; and, therefore, he that will 
not sometimes do more, besides that he hath no 
love, no zeal of duty, no holy fires in his soul; be- 
sides this, I say, he can never make any amends 
towards the reparation of his conscience. "Let 
him that stole, steal no. more ;" that is well ; but 
that is not well enough; for he must, if he can, 
make restitution of what he stole, or he shall never 
be pardoned ; and so it is in aU our intercourse with 
God. To do what is commanded is the duty of the 
present; we are tied to this in every present, in 
every period of our lives ; but, therefore, if we never 
do any more than just the present duty, who shall 
supply the deficiencies, and fill up the gaps, and re- 
deem what is past P This is a material considera- 
tion in the righteousness evangelicaL 

But then, 2. We must know that in keeping of 
God's commandments, every degree of internal duty 
is under the commandments ; and, therefore, what- 
ever we do, we must do it as well as we can. Now 
he that does his duty with the biggest affection he 
can, will also do all that he can ; and he can never 
know that he hath done what is commanded, unless 
he does all that is in his power. For God hath put 
no limit but love and possibiHty; and therefore 
whoever says. Hither will I go, and no further; 
this I will do, and no more ; thus much will I serve 
God, but that shall be all ; he hath the affections of 
a slave, and the religion of a Pharisee, the craft of 
a merchant, and the falseness of a broker ; but he 
hath not the proper measures of the righteousness 
evangelical. But so it happens in the mud and 
slime of the river Borborus, when the eye of the 
sun hath long dwelt upon it, and produces frogs 
and mice which begin to move a little under a thin 
cover of its own parental matter, and if they can 
get loose to live half a life, that is aU ; but the 
hinder parts, which are not formed bef<Mre the set- 
ting of the sun, stick fast in their beds of mud, 
and the little moiety of a creature dies before it 
could be' well said to live ; so it is with those chris- 
tians, who will do aU that they think lawful, and 
will do no more than what they suppose necessary; 
they do but peep into the light of the Sun of right- 
eousness ; they have the beginnings of life ; but 
their hinder parts, their passions and affections, and 
the desires of the lower man, are still unformed; 
and he that dwells in this state, is just so much of 
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a christiaiii aa a sponge is of a plant, and a mush- 
room of a shrab ; they may be as sensible as an 
oyster, and discourse at the rate of a child, but are 
greatly short of the righteousness evangelicaL 

I have now done with those parts of the christian 
righteousness, which were not only an vwepoxfit or, 
" excess,'' bnt an iLvrnrroixtiutaicto the pharisaical: 
but because I ought not to conceal any thing from 
you that must integrate our duty, and secure our 
title to the kingdom of heaven ; there is this to be 
added, that this precept of our blessed Saviour is 
to be extended to the direct degrees of our duty. 
We must do more duties, and we must do them 
better. And in this, although we can have no posi- 
tive measures, because they are potentially infinite, 
yet therefore we ought to take the best, because 
we are sure the greatest is not too big ; and we are 
not sure that God will accept a worse, when we can 
do a better. Now although this is to be understood 
of the internal affection only, because that must 
never be abated, bnt God is at all times to be loved 
and served with all our heart ; yet concerning the 
degrees of external duty, as prayers, and alms, and 
the like, we are certainly tied to a greater excel- 
lency in the degree, than was that of the scribes 
and Pharisees. I am obliged to speak one word for 
the determination of this inquiry, viz. to how much 
more of external duty christians are obliged, than 
was in the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees. In order to this, briefly thus. 

I remember that Salvian, speaking of old men 
summing up their repentances, and maldng amends for 
the sins of their whole life, exhorts them to alms and 
works of piety ; but inquiring how much they should 
do towards the redeeming of their souls, answers 
with a little sarcasm, but plainly enough to give a 
wise man an answer : « A man," says he, " is not 
bound to give away aU his goods, unless, peradven- 
ture, he owes all to God ; but, in that case, I cannot 
tell what to say ; for then the case is altered. A man 
is not bound to part with all his estate ; that is, un- 
less his sins be greater than his estate ; but if they 
be, then he may consider of it again, and consider 
better. And he need not part with it all, unless 
pardon be more precious to him than his money, and 
unless heaven be worth it all, and unless he knows 
justly how much less will do it If he does, let him 
try his skill, and pay just so much and no more than 
he owes to God ; but if he does not know, let him be 
sure to do enough." His meaning is this : not that 
a man is bound to give all he hath, and leave his 
children beggars ; he is bound from that by another 
obligation. But as when we are tied to pray con- 
tinually, the meaning is, we shotild consecrate all 
our time by taking good portions out of all our time 
for that duty ; the devoutest person being like the 
waters of Siloam,' a perpetual spring, but not a per- 
petual current; that is always in readiness, but 
actually thrusting forth his waters at certain periods 
every day. So out of all our estate we must take 
for religion and repentance such portions as the 
whole estate can aUow ; so much as will consecrate 

' S. Hier. in Comment. Isa. yiii. Iiidor. lib. xiii. On'ff. 
cap. 13. 



the rest; so much as is fit to bring when we pray 
for a great pardon, and deprecate a mighty anger, 
and turn aside an intolerable fear, and will purchase 
an excellent peace, and will reconcile a sinner. Now 
in this case a christian is to take his measures ac- 
cording to the rate of his contrition and his love, his 
religion and his fear, his danger and his expecta- 
tion, and let him measure his amends wisely ; his 
sorrow pouring in, and his fear thrusting it down, and 
it were very weU, if his love also would make it run 
over. For, deceive not yourselves, there is no other 
measure but this ; so much good as a man does, or 
so much as he would do, if he could, — so much of 
religion, and so much of repentance he hath, and no 
more : and a man cannot ordinarily know that he is 
in a savable condition, but by the testimony which a 
divine philanthropy and a good mind always gives, 
which is to omit no opportunity of doing good in 
our several proportions and possibilities. 

There was an alms which the scribes and Phari- 
sees were obliged by the law to give, the tenth of 
every third year's increase ; this they always paid, 
and this sort of alms is called hucatotrvyri, " righte- 
ousness" or '< justice ;" but the alms which chris- 
tians ought to give, is x^'^' '^^ ^^ ^^ &ydin|, it is 
"grace," and it is "love," and it is abundance; 
and so the old rabbins told : " Justitia propria 
dicitur in iis quae jure fecimus ; benignitas in iis 
quee pneter jus." It is more than righteousness, 
it is bounty and benignity, for that is the christian 
measure. And so it is in the other parts and instances 
of the righteousness evangelicaL And, therefore, it 
is remarkable that the saints in the Old Testament 
were caUed elBiict " right men ; " and the book of 
Genesis, as we find it twice attested by St Jerome, 
was called by the ancient Hellenists, (MtKog thSiiay, 
" the book of right or just men," the book of Abra^ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob.s But the word for chris- 
tians is xp^^*^^^ '' good" men, harmless, and profit- 
able ; men that are good, and men that do good. 
In pursuance of which it is further observed by 
learned men, that the word iLperil, or " virtue," is 
not in the four gospels ; for the actions of Christ's 
disciples should not be in " gradu virtutis" only, 
virtuous and laudable; such as these Aristotle 
presses in his " Magna Moraha ;" they must pass 
on to a further excellency than so : the same which 
he calls wpaieig twv j^ptj^wv, they must be sometimes, 
and as often as we can, in "gradu heroico;" or, 
that I may use the christian style, they must be 
" actions of perfection." " Righteousness" was the 
avvutwfMov for " alms" in the Old Testament^ — and 
rcXctonyct or " perfection," was the word for " alms'' 
in the New ; as appears by comparing the fifth of 
St Matthew and the sixth of St Luke together ; 
and that is the fuU state of this difference in the in- 
quiries of the righteousness pharisaical and evan- 
gelicaL 

I have many more things to say, but ye cannot 
hear them now, because the time is past One 
thing indeed were fit to be spoken of, if I had any 
time left ; but I can only name it, and desire your 

g Comment in Isa. idL snd lib. tL in Exek. xriii. 
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consideration to make it up. This great rule that 
Christ gives us, does also, and that principally too, 
concern churches and commonwealths, as well as 
every single christian. Christian parliaments must 
exceed the religion and government of the sanhe- 
drim. Your laws must he more holy, the condition 
of the sohjects he made more tolerable, the laws of 
Christ must be strictly enforced; you must not 
suffer your great Master to be dishonoured, nor his 
religion dismembered by sects, or disgraced by im- 
piety : you must give no impunity to vicious per- 
sons, and you must take care that no great example 
be greatly corrupted ; you must make better pro- 
visions for your poor than they did, and take more 
care even of the external advantages of Christ's re- 
ligion and his ministers, than they did of the priests 
and Levites ; that is, in all things you must be more 
zealous to promote the kingdom of Christ, than they 
were for the ministries of Moses. 

The sum of all is this : the righteousness evan- 
gelical is the same with that, which the ancients 
called 6.'roffTo\tKiiy 3c^yciv iroXirccav, " to live an 
apostolical life ; " that was the measure of chris- 
tians ; the ol evopcrwc tal •^eapeorwc /Siovyrec, ** men 
that desired to please God ;" that is, as Apostolius 
most admirably describes it,'' men who are curious 
of their very eyes, temperate in their tongue, of a 
mortified body, and an humble spirit, pure in their 
intentions, masters of their passions; men who, 
when they are injured, return honourable words ; 
when they are lessened in their estates, increase in 
their charity ; when they are abused, they yet are 
courteous, and give entreaties; when they are hated, 
they pay love ; men that are dull in contentions, and 
quick in loving-kindnesses, swift as the feet of 
Asahel,^ and ready as the chariots of Amminadib.^ 
True christians are such as are crucified with 
Christ, and dead unto all sin, and finaUy place their 
whole love on God, and, for his sake, upon all man- 
kind : this is the description of a christian, and the 
true state of the righteousness evangelical ; so that 
it was well said of Athenag^oras, OirScic ypiariayoQ 
TOtnipoci cl /x^ vTOKplytTcu t6v \6yoyf " No chris- 
tian is a wicked man, unless his life be a continual 
lie," ' unless he be fiilse to God and his religion. 
For the righteousness of the gospel is, in short, 
nothing else but a transcript of the life of Christ : 
** De matthana nahaliel; de nahaliel Bamoth," said 
R. Joshua ; Christ is the image of God, and every 
christian is the image of Christ, whose example is 
imitable; but it is the best, and his laws are the 
most perfect, but the most easy ; and the promises 
by which he invites our greater services, are most 
excellent, but most true ; and the rewards shall be 
hereafter, but they shall abide for ever; and, that I 
may take notice of the last words of my text, the 
tfareatenings to them that fall short of this righteous- 
iiess, are most terrible, but most certainly shall come 
to pass ; *' they shall never enter into the kingdom 
<tf heaven;" that is, their portion shall be shame 

^ 'EoTi 9k airrii d^aXfi&v Axpt^tui, yXAtrtrtit lyicpdTtta, 
vmfMorm SovXaymyla, <^povrifia T<trtt»6v, itfvolav KaOaporrtv, 
^fyn* dt^amiv/id^' dyyaptv^/utyoc 'rporlOuy AfwoartpoOfitvoi 
f4 iuc^otfy furo6fUP09 dydhro, fitalo/upot MxoVf 0Xaa^ 



and an eternal prison, iLff^aXrOhec fievfiOf " a flood 
of brimstone," and a cohabitation with devils to 
eternal ages ; and if this consideration will not pre- 
vail, there is no place left for persuasion, and there 
is no use of reason, and the greatest hopes and the 
greatest fears can be no argument or sanction of 
laws ; and the greatest good in the world is not con- 
siderable, and the greatest evil is not formidable : 
but if they be, there is no more to be said ; if you 
would have your portion with Christ, you must be 
righteous by his measures : and these are they that 
I have told you ot 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S CONQUEST OVER THE 
BODY OF SIN. 

For the good that I toould I do noi f but the evit 
which I would not, that I do, — ^Rom. vii. 19. 

What the eunuch said to Philip, when he read the 
book of the prophet Isaiah, " Of whom speaketh 
the prophet this, of himself, or some other man ?" 
the same question I am to ask concerning the words 
of my text: Does St Paul mean this of himself or 
of some other ? It is hoped that he speaks it of 
himself; and means, that though his understanding 
is convinced that he ought to serve God, and that 
he hath some imperfect desires to do so, yet the law 
of God without is opposed by a law of sin within. 
We have a corrupted nature, and a body of infirmity, 
and our reason dwells in the dark, and we must go 
out of the world before we leave our sin. For be- 
sides ^that some sins are esteemed brave and honour- 
able, and he is abafiied person that dares not kill his 
brother like a gentleman ; our very tables are made 
a snare, and our civilities are direct treasons to the 
soul. You cannot entertain your friend, but excess 
is the measure ; and that you may be very kind to 
your guest, you step aside, and lay away the chris- 
tian ; your love cannot be expressed, unless you do 
him an ill turn, and civilly invite him to a fever. 
Justice is too often taught to bow to great interests, 
and men cannot live without flattery : and there are 
some trades that minister to sin, so that without a 
sin we cannot maintain our families ; and if you 
mean to Uve, you must do as others do. Now so 
long as men see they are like to be undone by in- 
nocence, and that they can no way live but by com- 
pliance with the evO customs of the world, men 
conclude practically, because they must live, they 
must sin; they must live handsomely, and, therefore, 
must do some things unhandsomely, and so upon the 
whole matter sin is unavoidable. Fain they would, 
but cannot tell how to help it But since it is no 

ftovfU»o9 irapair^f I, viicptidirri t$ ifiagfrla^ vvcrappABtrri 
T«5 Xpurrto, Sknv t^v AyArtiv ^«t<L»»s Itrl r^if Kupwij. 

^ 2SBm: li. la ^ Song of SoL vi. 12. 
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better, it is weU it is no worse. For it is St Paul's 
case, no worse man : he would and he would not, 
he did and he did not ; he waa willing, but he was 
not able ; and, therefore, the case is clear, that if a 
man strives against sin, and falls unwiUingly, it shall 
not be imputed to him ; he may be a regenerate 
man for all that A man must, indeed, wrangle 
against sin when it comes, and, like a peevish lover, 
resist and consent at the same time, and then all is 
well ; for this not only consists with, but is a sign 
of the state of regeneration. 

If this be true, God will be very iU served. If 
it be not true, most men will have but small hopes 
of being saved, because this is the condition of most 
men. What then is to be done ? Truth can do us 
no hurt ; and, therefore, be willing to let this matter 
pass under examination ; for if it trouble us now, it 
will bring comfort hereafter. And, therefore, be- 
fore I enter into the main inquiry, I shall, by de- 
scribing the state of the man of whom St Paul 
speaks here, tell you plainly, who it is that is in this 
state of sad things ; and then do ye make your re- 
solutions, according as you shall find it necessary 
for the saving of your souls, which, I am sure, ought 
to be the end of all preaching. 

1. The man St Paul speaks of, is one that is 
"dead,"* one that was "deceived" and "slain,'"* 
one in whom " sin was exceeding sinful," ^ that is, 
highly imputed, greatly malicious, infinitely de- 
structive : he is one who is " carnal, and sold under 
sin ; " ^ he is one that sins against his " conscience 
and his reason ; " * he is one in whom " sin dwells," 
but the Spirit of God does not dwell ; for " no good 
thing dwells in him;"' he is one who is "brought 
into captivity to the law of sin ; " he is a servant of 
imcleanness, with his " flesh and members serving 
the law of sin."s Now if this be a state of regene- 
ration, I wonder what is, or can be, a state of repro- 
bation ! for though this be the state of nature, yet it 
cannot be the state of one redeemed by the Spirit 
of Christ; and, therefore, flatter not yourselves any 
more, that it is enough for you to have good desires 
and bad performances: never think that any sin 
can reign in you, and yet you be servants of God; 
that sin can dwell in you, and at the same time the 
Spirit of God can dwell in you too ; or that life and 
death can abide together. The sum of aflairs is 
this : " If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but 
if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live;"^ but not else upon any terms 
whatsoever. 

My text is one of the hard places of St PauL 
which, as St Peter says, "the ignorant and the 
unstable wrest to their own damnation." But be- 
cause in this case the danger is so imminent, and 
the deception would be so intolerable, St Paul, 
immediately after this chapter, (in which, under his 
own person, as was usual with him to do, he de- 
scribes the state of a natui'al man advanced no 
further than Moses's law, and not redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, or enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
and taught by the wiser lessons and sermons of the 
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gospel,) immediately spends the next chapter in op- 
posing the evangehcal state to the legal, the spi- 
ritual to the carnal, the christian to the natural ; and 
tells us plainly, he that is redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, is redeemed from the power of sin : he that 
is Chrisf s freed-man, is not a slave of sin, not cap- 
tive to the devil at his will : he that is in " the flesh, 
cannot please God," but every servant of Christ is 
freed from sin, and is a servant of righteousness, and 
redeemed from all his vain conversation : for this is 
the end of Christ's coming, and cannot be in vain, 
unless we make it so. He came to bless us by turn- 
ing every one of us from our iniquities. Now con- 
cerning this, besides the evidence of the thing itself, 
that St Paul does not speak these words of him- 
self, but by a furaffxVfJtoTitrfioQ, under his own bor- 
rowed person he describes the state of a carnal, 
unredeemed, unregenerate person, is expressly af- 
firmed by St. Irensus and Origen, by TertuUian and 
St. Basil, by Theodoret and St. Chrysostom, by St 
Jerome, and sometimes by St Austin, by St Am- 
brose and St Cyril, by Macarius and Theophylact ; 
and is indeed that true sense and meaning of these 
words of St Paul, which words none can abuse or 
misunderstand, but to the great prejudice of a holy 
life, and the patronage of all iniquity. 

But for the stating of this great case of conscience, 
I shall first in short describe to you what are the 
proper causes, which place men and keep them in 
this state of a necessity of sinning ; and 2. I shall 
prove the absolute necessity of coming out of this 
condition, and quitting all our sin. 3. In what de- 
gree this is to be effected. 4. By what instruments 
this is to be done ; and all these being practical, 
will, of themselves, be sufiicient use to the doctrines, 
and need no other applicatory but a plain exhortation. 

1. What are the causes of this evil, by which we 
are first placed, and so long kept, in a necessity of 
sinning, so that we cannot do what good we would, 
nor avoid the evil that we hate P 

The first is the evil state of our nature. And, 
indeed, he that considers the daily experiment of 
his own weak nature, the ignorance and inconstancy 
of his soul, being like a sick man's legs, or the 
knees of infants, reeling and unstable by disease or 
by infirmity, and the perpetual leaven and germina- 
tions, the thnistings forth and swelling of his senses, 
running out like new wine into vapours and intoxi- 
cating activities, will readily confess, that though 
even in nature there may be many good inclinations 
to many instances of the Divine commandments ; 
yei it can go no further than this " velleity," this 
desiring to do good, but is not able. And it is upon 
this account that Lactantius brings in the pagan or 
natural man complaining, " Volo equidem non pec- 
care, sed vincor, indutus enim sum came fragili et 
imbeciU^." This is very true ; and I add only this 
caution : there is not in the corruption of our nature 
so much as will save us harmless, or make us ex- 
cusable, if we sin against God. Natural corruption 
can make us criminal, but not innocent ; for though 
by him that willingly abides in the state of mere 
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nature, sin cannot be avoided, yet no man is in that 
state longer than he loves to be so ; for the grace 
of God came to rescue us from this evil portion, and 
is always present, to give us a new nature, and cre- 
ate us over again: and, therefore, though sin is 
made necessary to the natural man by his impotency 
and fond loves, that is, by his unregenerate nature ; 
yet, in the whole constitution of affairs, God hath 
more than made it up by his grace, if we will make 
use of it " In pueris elucet spes plurimorum, quae 
ubi emoritur state, manifestum est, non defecisse 
naturam, sed curam," said Quintilian.* We cannot 
ten what we are, or what we think, in our infancy ; 
and, when we can know our thoughts, we can easily 
observe that we have learned evil things by evil 
examples, and the corrupt manners of an evil con- 
versation : " Et ubi per socordiam vires, tempus, in- 
genium deflux^re, naturae infirmitas accusatur;"^ 
that, indeed, is too true : '' We grow lazy, and wan- 
ton, and we lose our time, and abuse our parts, and 
do ngly things, and lay the fault wholly upon our 
natural infirmities:" but we must remember, that, 
by this time, it is a state of nature, a state of flesh 
and blood, which cannot enter into heaven. The 
natural man and the natural child are not the same 
thing in true divinity. The natural child indeed 
can do no good ; but the natural man cannot choose 
but do evil; but it is because he will do so; he is 
not bom in the second birth, and renewed in the 
baptism of the Spirit. 

2. We have brought ourselves into an accidental 
necessity of sinning by the evil principles, which 
are sucked in by great parts of mankind. We are 
taught ways of going to heaven without forsaking 
our sins ; of repentance without restitution ; of 
being in charity without hearty forgiveness and 
without love ; of believing our sins to be pardoned 
before they are mortified ; of trusting in Christ's 
death without conformity to his life ; of being in 
God's favour upon the only account of being of such 
an opinion ; and that when we are once in, we can 
never be out We are taught to believe that the 
events of things do not depend upon our crucifying 
our evil and corrupt affections, but upon eternal and 
unalterable counsels ; that the promises are not the 
rewards of obedience, but graces pertaining only to 
a few predestinates, and yet men are saints for all 
that ; and that the laws of God are of the race of 
the giants, not to be observed by any grace or by 
any industry : this is the catechism of the ignorant 
and the profane : but, without all peradventure, the 
contrary propositions are the way to make the 
world better : but certainly they that believe these 
things, do not believe it necessary that we should 
eschew all evil : and no wonder then, if when men 
upon these accounts slacken their industry and their 
care, they find sin still prevailing, still dwelling 
within them, and still unconquerable by so slight 
and disheartened labours. For 'UiuyrriQ tfuq xal 
ttxa/ocvroc rp&trov riva vdiQ itrri' " Every fool and 
every ignorant person is a child still :" and it is no 
wonder that he who talks foolishly should do child- 
ishly and weakly. 

> Getner. k Sail. 



3. To our weak and corrupted nature, and our 
foolish discourses, men do daily superinduce evil 
habits and customs of sinning. ^* Consuetudo mala 
tanquam hamus infixus anims," said the father; 
** An evil custom is a hook in the soul," and draws 
it whither the devil pleases. When it comes to the 
Kophia yeyv fjivafffjUvri vXtoveliaiQ, as St. Peter's 
word is, " a heart exercised with covetous practices," 
then it is also aa^evifQ, it is '* weak" and unable to 
do the good it fain would, or to avoid the evil, 
which, in a good fit, it pretends to hate. This is 
so known, I shall not insist upon it ; but add this 
only, that wherever a habit is contracted, it is all 
one what the instance be ; it is as easy as delicious, 
as unalterable in virtue as in vice ; for what helps 
nature brings to a vicious habit, the same and much 
more the Spirit of God, by his power and by his 
comforts, can do in a virtuous ; and then we are well 
again. You see by this whp are, and why they are, 
in this evil condition. The evil natures, and the 
evil principles, and the evil manners of the world, 
these are the causes of our imperfect willings and 
weaker actings in the things of God ; and as long 
as men stay here, sin wiU be imavoidable. For 
even meat itself is loathsome to a sick stomach, and 
it is impossible for him that is heart-sick to eat the 
most wholesome diet; and yet he that shall say 
eating is impossible, will be best confuted by seeing 
an the healthful men in the world eat heartily 
eveiy day. 

2. But what then? Cannot sin be avoided P Can- 
not a christian mortify the deeds of the bodyP 
Cannot Christ redeem us, and cleanse us from all 
our sins P Cannot the works of the devil be de- 
stroyed P That is the next particular to be inquired 
of : Whether or no it be not necessary, and, there- 
fore, veiy possible, for a servant of God to pass from 
this evil state of things, and not only hate evil, but 
avoid it also P 

** He that saith he hath not sinned, is a Har;" 
but what then P Because a man hath sinned, it does 
not fonow he must do so always. " Hast thou sin- 
ned P do so no more," said the wise Bensirach ; and 
so said Christ to the poor paralytic, " Go, and sin no 
more." — They were exceUent words spoken by a 
holy prophet : " Let not the sinner say he hath not 
sinned ; for God shall bum coals of fire upon his 
head, tiiat saith before the Lord God and his gloiy, 
I have not sinned." Wen ! that case is confessed; 
" An men have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God." But is there no remedy for this P Must 
it always be so P and must sin for ever have the 
upper hand, and for ever baffle our resolutions, and 
an our fierce and earnest promises of amendment P 
God forbid. There was a time then, to come, and, 
blessed be God, it hath been long come ; " Yet a 
little whOe," saith that prophet, " and iniquity shall 
be taken out of the earth, and righteousness shall 
reign among you." For that is in the day of Christ's 
kingdom, the manifestation of the gospel. When 
Christ reigns in our hearts by his Spirit, Dagon and 
the ark cannot stand together; we cannot serve 
Christ and BeliaL And as in the state of nature no 
good thing dwells within us ; so when Christ mles 
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in U8, no evil thing can abide ; " For every plant 
that my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 
rooted up/' and cast away into the fires of con- 
sumption or purification. But how shall this come 
to pass, since we all find oiurselves so infinitely weak 
and foohsh ? I shall teU you. " It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven,'' saith 
Christ It is impossible to nature ; it is impossible 
to them that are given to vanity; it is impossible for 
them that delight in the evil snare : but Christ adds, 
" With men this is impossible, but with God all things 
are possible." What we cannot do for ourselves, 
God can do for us, and with us. What nature cannot 
do, the grace of God can. So that the thing may be 
done ; not indeed by ourselves, but " gratia Dei 
mecum," saith St Paul ; God and man together can 
do it But if it can be done any way that God 
has put into our powers, the consequent is this ; no 
man's good will shall be taken in exchange for the 
real and actual mortification of his sins. He that sins, 
and would fain not sin, but sin is present with him 
whether he will or no, let him take heed ; for the 
same is " the law of sin," and " the law of death," 
saith the apostle ; and that man's heart is not right 
with God. For it is impossible men should pray 
for deliverance, and not be heard ; that they should 
labour, and not be prosperous; unless they pray 
amiss, and labour falsely. Let no man, therefore, 
please himself with talking of great things, with 
perpetual conversation in pious discourses, or with 
ineffective desires of serving God : he that does not 
practice as well as he talks, and do what he desires, 
and what he ought to do, confesses himself to sin 
greatly against his conscience ; and it is a prodigious 
folly to think that he is a good man, because though 
he does sin, yet it was against his mind to do so. 
A man's conscience can never condemn him, if that 
be his excuse, to say that his conscience checked 
him : and that will be but a sad apology at the day 
of judgment Some men talk like angels, and pray 
with fervour, and meditate with deep recesses, and 
speak to God with loving affections, and words 
of union, and adhere to him in silent devotion, and 
when they go abroad are as passionate as ever, 
peevish as a frighted fly, vexing themselves with 
their own reflections : they are cruel in their bar- 
gains, unmerciful to their tenants, and proud as a 
barbarian prince : they are, for all their fine words, 
impatient of reproof scornful to their neighbours, 
lovers of money, supreme in their own thoughts, 
and submit to none; all their spiritual life they talk 
o( is nothing but spiritual fiancy and illusion ; they 
are still under the power of their passions, and their 
sin rules them imperiously, and carries them away 
inMlibly. Let these men consider, there are some 
men think it impossible to do as much as they do : 
the common swearer cannot leave that vice, and 
talk weH ; and these men that talk thus well, think 
they cannot do as well as they talk ; but both of 
them are equally under the power of their respec- 
tive sins, and are equally deceived, and equally 
not the servants of God. This is true ; but it is 
» GaL ▼. 16. ■» Rom. Tiii. 7. 



equally as true, that there is no necessity for all 
this ; for it ought, and it may be otherwise if we 
please : for, I pray, be pleased to hear St Paul ; 
« Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh ;" there is your remedy : " For 
the Spirit lusteth against the flesh, and the flesh 
against the Spirit; there is the cause of it; lya 
fi^ voifjTe, " so that ye may not, or cannot, do the 
things ye would ;"^ that is the blessed consequent 
and product of that cause. That is plainly, — ^As 
there is a state of cainality, of which St Paul 
speaks in my text, so that in that state a man cannot 
but obey the flesh, — so there is also a state of 
spirituality, when sin is dead, and righteousness is 
alive ; and, in this state, the flesh can no more pre- 
vail than the Spirit could do in the other. — Some 
men cannot choose but sin ; " for the carnal mind 
is not subject to God, neither, indeed, can be,"™ 
saith St Paul; but there are, also, some meti that 
cannot endure any thing that is not good. It is a 
great pain for a temperate man to suffer the dis- 
orders of drunkenness, and the shames of lust are 
intolerable to a chaste and modest person. This 
also is afiirmed by St John : " Whosoever is bom 
of God, doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth 
in him." ° So that, you see, it is possible for a good 
man not to commit the sin to which he is tempted. 
But the apostle says more : " He doth not commit 
sin, neither indeed can he, because he is bom of 
God." 

And this is agreeable to the words of our blessed 
Saviour : ** A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit, and a good tree cannot bring forth evil frxdt;" ^ 
that is, as the child of hell is carried to sin, *' pleno 
impetu," he does not check at it, he does it, and is 
not troubled ; so, on the other side, a child of God 
is as fuDy convinced of righteousness, and that 
which is unrighteous is as hateful to him as colo- 
cynths to the taste, or the sharpest punctures to the 
pupil of the eye. We may see something of this 
in common experiences. What man of ordinary 
prodence and reputation can be tempted to steal ? 
or, for what price would he be tempted to mnrder 
his friend? If we did hate all sins as we hate these, 
would it not be as easy to be as innocent in other 
instances, as most men are in these P and we should 
have as few drunkards as we have thieves. In such 
as these, we do not complain in the words of my 
text, " What I would not, that I do ; and what I 
would, I do not" Does not every good man over- 
come all the power of great sins P and can he, by the 
Spirit of God and right reason, by fear and hope, 
conquer Goliath, and beat the sons of the giant ; 
and can he not overcome the children of Gath ? or 
is it harder to overcome a little sin than a great 
one P Are not the temptations to little sins very 
Htde P and yet are they greater and stronger than a 
niighty grace P Could the poor demoniac, that lived 
itt the graves, by the power of the devil hreak his 
iron chains in pieces P and cannot he, who hath the 
Spirit of God, dissolve the chains of sin P ** Through 
Christ that strengthens me, I can do all things," 
saith St Paul; "Satis sibi copiarum cum Publio 
" 1 John iii. 9. • Matt vii. 18, 
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DeciOf et nunquam nimium hostium fore/' said one 
in Livy ; which is best rendered by St Paul — " If 
God be with us, who can be against us P" Nay, 
there is an vircpviicw/icv in St Paul, ** We are more 
than conquerors." For even amongst an army of 
conquerors there are degrees of exaltation; some 
serve God like the centurion, and some like St Peter; 
some like Martha, and some like Mary; fur 
EVKoX/ac hmtniQ, Aviv v6yup iccU thputTtavi all good 
men conquer their temptations, but some with more 
ease, and some with a clearer victory ; and more than 
thus, — ^ Non solidn yiperam terimns, sed ex e4 anti- 
dotum conficimus," ** We kill the viper, and make 
treacle of him ;" that is, not only escape from, but get 
advantages by temptations. But we, commonjLy, are 
more afraid than hurt: ^ Let us, therefore, lay aside 
every weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us :"P 
so we read the words of the apostle; but St Chrysos- 
tom's rendition of them is better; for the word e^e- 
pitrratrK is a perfect passive, and cannot signify the 
strength and irresistibility of sin upon us, but quite 
the contrary, einrcp/oraroc A/iopWa signifies ** the sin 
that is so easily avoided," as they that understand that 
language know very well. And if we were so wise 
and valiant as not to affiright ourselves with our own 
terrors, we should quickly find, that by the help of 
the Spirit of God, we can do more than we thought we 
could. It was said of Alexander, *' Ben^ ausus est 
vana contemnere," i he did no great matter in con- 
quering the Persians, because they were a pitiful 
and a soft people ; only he understood them to be 
so, and was wise and bold enough not to fear such 
images and men of clouts. But men, in the matter 
of great sins and little, do as the magicians of 
Egypt : when Moses turned his rod into a serpent, 
it moved them not ; but when they saw the lice 
and the files, then they were afraid. We see, that, 
by the grace of God, we can escape great sins ; but 
we start at flies, and a bird out of a bosh disorders 
us ; the lion in the way troubles us not, but a frog 
and a worm afirights us. Remember the saying of 
St Paul, "Christ came to redeem to himseV a 
church, and to present it, pure and spotless, before 
the throne of grace ;" and, if you mean to be of 
this number, you must endeavour to be under this 
qualification, that is, as Paul laboured to be, ** void 
of offence, both towards God and towards man." 
And 80 I have done with the second proposition. 
It is necessary that all sin, great and little, should 
be mortified and dead in us, and that we no longer 
abide in that state of slavery, as to say, " The good 
that I would I do not ; hot the evil tiiat I would 
not, that I do." 

3. In die next place we are to inquire in what 
degree this is to be effected; for though in nega- 
tives, properly, there are no degrees, yet, unless 
there be some allays in this doctrine, it will not be 
so well, and it may be, your experiences will for 
ever confate my arguments; for, ''Who can say 
that he is clean firom his sin P" said the wise man. 
And as our blessed Saviour said, " He that is inno- 
cent amimg you all, let him throw the first stone at 
the sinner," and spare not 

P Heb. xiL 1. « Lit. 



To this I answer, in the words of St Gregory, 
All man's righteousness will be found t6 be unright- 
eous, if God should severely enter into judgment ; 
but, therefore, even after our innocence we must 
pray for pardon, "ut quse succumbere discussa 
poterat, ex judicis pietate convalescat," ** that our 
innocence, which, in strictness of Divine judgment, 
would be found spotted and stained, by the mercy 
of our Saviour may be accepted." St Bernard ex- 
presses this well: "Nostra siqua est humihs jus- 
titia, recta forsitan, sed non ^ura;" "Our humble 
righteousness is, perhaps, right in the eyes of God, 
but not pure ;" that is, accepted by his mercy, but 
it is such as dares not contend in judgment For 
as no man is so much a sinner, but he sometimes 
speaks a good word, or does some things not ill, 
and yet that little good interrupts not that state of 
evil ; so it is amongst very good men, frx>m whom, 
sometimes, may pass something that is not commend- 
able ; and yet their heart is so habitually right 
towards God, that they wiU do nothing, I do not 
say which God in justice cannot, but which in 
mercy he will not, impute to eternal condemnation. 
It was the case of David; " he was a man after 
God's own heart;" nay, it is said, " he was blame- 
less, save ui the matter of Uriah;" and yet we 
know he numbered the people, and God was angry 
with him, and punished him for it, but, because he 
was a good man, and served God heartily, that other 
fault of his was imputed to him no fiurther. God 
set a fine upon his head for it ; but it was " salvo 
contenemento," " the main stake was safe." 

For concerning good men, the question is not, 
whether or no God could not, in the rigour of jus- 
tice, blame their indiscretion, or impute a foolish 
word, or chide them for a hasty answer, or a care- 
less action, for a less devout prayer, or weak hands, 
for a fearfrd heart, or a trembling fiaith. These are 
not the measures by which God judges his children ; 
" for he knoweth whereof we are made, and he re- 
members that we are but dust" — But the question 
is, whether any man that is covetous or proud, false 
to his trust, or a drunkard, can, at the same time, 
be a child of God P No^ certainly he cannot But 
then we know that God judges us by Jesus Christ, 
that is, with the allays of mercy, with an eye of 
pardon, with the sentences of a father, by the mea- 
sures of a man, and by analogy, to all our unavmd- 
able abatements. God could enter with us into a 
more severe judgment, but he would not ; and no 
justice tied him from exercising that mercy. But, 
according to the measures of the gospel, " he will 
judge every man according to his works." — Now 
what these measures are, is now the question. To 
which I answer, first, in general, and then more 
particularly. 

1. In general, thus : — ^A christian's innocence is 
always to be measured by the plain lines and 
measures of the commandments ; but is not to be 
taken into account by uncertain and fond opinions, 
and the scruples of zealous and timorous persons. 
My meaning is this : Some men tell us that every 
natural inclination to a forbidden object is a sin ; 
which they that believe, finding them to be natural, 
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do also confess that such sins are unavoidable. But 
if these natifral and first motions be sins, then a man 
sins whether he resists them, or resists them not, 
whether he prevails, or prevails not ; and there is 
no other difference but this, — ^he that fights not 
against, but always yields to his desires, sins great- 
est 4 and he that never yields, but fights always, sins 
oftenest But then, by this reckoning, it will indeed 
be impossible to avoid millions of sins ; because the 
very doing of our duty does suppose a sin. If God 
should impute such first desires to us as sins, we 
were all very miserable ; but if he does not impute 
them, let us trouble ourselves no further about them, 
but to take care that they never prevail upon us. Thus 
men are taught, that they never say their prayers but 
they commit a sin. Indeed that is true but too often ; 
but yet it is possible for us, by the grace of God, 
to please him in saying our prayers, and to be 
accepted of him. But, indeed, if God did proceed 
against ns as we do against one another, no man could 
abide innocent for so much as one hour. But God's 
judgment is otherwise ; he inquires if the heart be 
right, if our labour be true, if we love no sin, if we 
use prudent and efficacious instruments to mortify 
our sin, if we go about our religion as we go about 
the biggest concerns of our life, if we be sincere 
and real in our actions and intentions. For this is 
the iLvafjiapTtiffla that God requires of us all ; this 
is that "sinless state,'* in which if God does not 
find us, we shall never see his glorious face ; and if 
he does find us, we shall certainly be saved by the 
blood of Jesus. For, in the style of Scripture, to 
be ciXticptvccc Kal kvp6aKovoi is the same thing : ''to 
be sincere and to be without offence," is all one. 
Thus David spake heartily, " I am utterly purposed 
that my mouth shall not offend ; and thou shalt find 
no wickedness in me." He that endeavours this, 
and hopes this, and does actions and uses means ac- 
cordingly, not being deceived by his own felse heart, 
nor abused by evil propositions, — ^this man will 
stand upright in the congregations of the just ; and, 
though he cannot challenge heaven by merit, yet he 
shall receive it as a gift by promise and by grace. 
'' Lex nos innocentes esse jubet, non curiosos," said 
Seneca. For God takes no judgment of us by 
any measures, but of the commandment without, and 
the heart and the conscience within; but he never 
intended his laws to be a snare to us, or to entrap 
us with consequences and dark interpretations, by 
large deductions and witty similitudes of faults ; but 
he requires of us a sincere heart, and a hearty labour 
in the work of his commandments ; he calls upon 
us to avoid all that which his law plainly forbids, 
and which our consciences do condemn. This is 
the general measure. The particulars are briefly 
these. 

1. Every christian is bound to arrive at that state, 
that he have remaining in him no habit of any sin 
whatsoever. " Our old man must be crucified," — 
" the body of sin must be destroyed," — " he must no 
longer serve sin," — " sin shaU not have the domi- 
nion over you.'* — All these are the apostle's words ; 
that is, plainly, as I have already declared, you must 
not be at that pass, that though ye would avoid sin. 



ye cannot For he that is so, is a most perfect 
slave, and Christ's freedman cannot be so. Nay, he 
that loves sin, and delights in it, hath no liberty in- 
deed, but he hath more show of it than he that 
obeys it against his will. 

— ^ Libertatis servaveris umbram, 

Si quidquid jubeare velis. Luc an. "* 

He that loves to be in the place, is a less prisoner 
than he that is confined against his will. 

2. He that commits any one sin by choice and 
deliberation, is an enemy to God, and is under the 
dominion of the flesh. In the case of deliberate 
sins, one act does give the denomination ; he is an 
adulterer, that so much as once foully breaks the 
holy laws of marriage. " He that offends in one, is 
guilty of all, " saith St James. St Peter's denial, 
and David's adultery, had passed on to a fatal issue, 
if the mercy of God, and a great repentance, had not 
interceded. But they did so no more, and so God 
restored them to grace and pardon. And in this 
sense are the words of St John, 'O n-otwv riiv hfiap- 
rlav, "He that does a sin, is of the devil," and " he 
that is bom of God," d/xopr/ay oh voui, " does not 
commit a sin ; " ' he chooses none, he loves none, 
he endures none, " talia quae non faciet bonse fidei 
et spei Christianus ; " they do no great sin, and love 
no little one. A sin chosen and deliberately done, 
is, as Tertullian's expression is, " crimen devorato- 
rium salutis ; " " it devours salvation." For as there 
are some sins which can be done but once, — as a 
man can kill his father but once, or himself but 
once, so in those things which can be repeated, a 
perfect choice is equivalent to a habit; it is Uie 
same in principle, that a habit is in the product. 
In short, he is not a child of God, that, knowingly 
and deliberately, chooseef any thing that God hates. 

3. Every christian ought to attain to such a state 
of life, as that he never sin, not only by a long deli-# 
beration, but also not by passion. I do not say 
that he is not a good christian, who by passion is 
suddenly surprised, and fisJls into folly ; but this I 
say, that no passion ought to make him choose a 
sin. For, let the sin enter by anger or by desire, 
it is all one, if the consent be gained. It is an ill 
sign, if a man, though on the sudden, consents to a 
base action. Thus fer every good man is tied, not 
only to endeavour, but to prevail against his sin. 

4. There is one step more, which, if it be not ac- 
tually effected, it must, at least, be greatly endea- 
voured, and the event be left to God ; and that is, 
that we strive for so great a dominion over our sins 
and lust, as that we be not -surprised on a sudden. 
This, indeed, is a work of time, and it is well if it be 
ever done ; but it must always be endeavoured. But 
in this particular even good men are sometimes un- 
prosperous. St. Epiphanius and St Chrysostom 
grew once into choler, and they passed too far, and 
lost more than their argument; they lost their rea- 
son, and they lost their patience; and Epiphanius 
wished that St Chrysostom might not die a bishop ; 
and he in a peevish exchange, wished diat Spipha- 
nius might never return to his bishopric : when 

^ 1 John iii. 8. 
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they had forgotten their foolish anger, God remem- 
bered it, and said "Amen" to both their cursed 
speakings. Nay, there is yet a greater example of 
homan frailty ; St Paul and Barnabas were very 
holy persons ; but once, in a heat, they were both to 
blame ; they were peevish, and parted company. 
This was not very much ; but God was so displeased, 
even for this little fly in their box of ointment, that 
their story says, they never saw one another's face 
again. These earnest emissions and transportations 
of passion do sometime declare the weakness of good 
men ; but that, even here, we ought at least to en- 
deavour to be more than conquerors, appears in this, 
— ^because God allows it not, and by punishing such 
follies, does manifest that he intends that we should 
get victory over our sudden passions, as well as our 
natural lusts. And so I have done with the third 
inquiry, in what degree God expects our innocence ; 
and now I briefly come to the last particular, which 
will make aU the rest practicable. I am now to tell 
3rou how all this can be effected, and how we shall 
get free from the power and dominion of our sins. 

4. The first great instrument is fsuth. He that 
hath fiiith like a grain of mustard-seed, can remove 
mountains ; the mountains of sin shall fall flat at 
the feet of the &ithful man, and shall be removed 
into the sea, the sea of Christ's blood, and peni- 
tential waters. '* Faith overcometh tiie world,'* 
saith St John; and *' walk in the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh." There are 
two of our enemies gone, — the world and the flesh, 
by fiaith and the Spirit^ by the spirit of faith ; and, 
as for the devil, put on the shield of faith, and 
" resist the devil, and he will flee from you," saith 
the apostle ; and the powers of sin seem insuper- 
able to none, but to them that have not faith : we 
do not believe that God intends we should do what 
he seems to require of us $ or else we think, that 
though God's grace abounds, yet sin must super- 
abound, expressly against the saying of St Paul ; 
or else we think, that the evil spirit is stronger than 
the good Spirit of God. Hear what St John saith : 
•* My little children, ye are of God, and have over- 
come the evil one ; for the Spirit that is in you, is 
greater than that which is in the world." * Believest 
thou this P If you do, I shall tell you what may 
be the event of it. When the father of the boy 
possessed with the devil told his sad story to Christ, 
he said. Master, if thou canst do any thing, I pray 
help me. Christ answered him. If thou canst be- 
lieve, aU things are possible to him that believeth. ^ 
N. B. And therefore, if you do believe this, go to 
your prayers, and go to your guards, and go to your 
labour, and try what God will do for you. " For 
whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe 
that ye shall receive them, and ye shall have them." 
Now consider; Do not we every day pray, in the 
Divine hymn called " Te Deum," " Vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to keep us this day without sin?" And in 
the collect at morning prayer, — " and grant that 
this day we &11 into no sin, neither rim into any 
kind of danger; but that all our doings may be 
mdered by thy governance, to do always that which 
• 1 John iv. 4. « Mark ix. 23. 
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is righteous in thy sight P" Have you any hope, or 
any faith, when you say that prayer ? And if you 
do your duty as you can, do you think the failure 
wiU be on God's part P Fear not that, if you can 
trust in God, and do accordingly ; " though your 
sins were as scarlet, yet they shall be as white as 
snow," and pure as the feet of the holy Lamb. 
Only let us forsake all those weak propositions, 
which cut the nerves of faith, and make it impos- 
sible for us to actuate all our good desires, or to 
come out from the power of sin. 

2. He that would be free from the slavery of sin, 
and the necessity of sinning, must always watch. 
Aye, that is the point ; but who can watch always P 
Why every good man can watch always; and, that' 
we may not be deceived in this, let us know, that 
the running away from a temptation is a part of our 
watchfulness, and every good employment is another 
great part of it, and a laying in provisions of reason 
and religion beforehand, is yet a third part of this 
watchfiilness ; and the conversation of a christian is 
a perpetual watchfulness ; not a continual thinking 
of tliat one, or those many things, which may en- 
danger us ; but it is a continual doing somediing, 
directly or indirectly, against sin. He either prays 
to God for his Spirit, or relies upon the promises, 
or receives the sacrament, or goes to his bishop for 
counsel and a blessing, or to his priest for religious 
ofiices, or places himself at the feet of good men to 
hear their wise sayings, or calls for the church's 
prayers, or does the duty of his calling, or actually 
resists temptation, or frequently renews his holy 
purposes, or fortifies himself by vows, or searches 
into his danger by a daily examination ; so that in 
the whole, he is for ever upon his guards. This 
duty and caution of a christian is like watching, 
lest a man cut his finger. Wise men do not often 
cut their fingers, and yet every day they use a knife ; 
and a man's eye is a tender thing, and every thing 
can do it wrong, and every thing can put it out ; 
yet because we love our eyes so well, in the midst 
of so many dangers, by God's providence, and a 
prudent natural care, by winking when any thing 
comes against them, and by turning aside when a 
blow is offered, they are preserved so certainly, that 
not one man in tea thousand does, by a stroke, lose 
one of his eyes in all his life-time. If we would 
transplant our natural care to a spiritual caution, 
we might by God's grace, be kept from losing our 
souls, as we are from losing our eyes ; and, because 
a perpetual watchfulness is our great defence, and 
the perpetual presence of God's grace is our great 
security, and that this grace never leaves us unless 
we leave it and the precept of a daily watchfulness 
is a thing not only so reasonable, but so many easy 
ways to be performed, — we see upon what terms we 
may be quit of our sins, and more than conquerors 
over all the enemies and impediments of salvation. 

3. If you would be in the state of the liberty of 
the sons of God, that is, that you may not be ser- 
vants of sin in any instance, be sure, in the mortifi- 
cations of sin, willingly or carelessly to leave no 
remains of it no nest-egg, no principles of it no 
afifections to it ; if any thing remains, it will prove 
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to us 08 manna to the sons of Israel on the second 
day ; it will breed worms, and stink. Therefore, 
labour against every part of it, reject every propo- 
sition that gives it countenance, pray to God against 
it all. And what then P Why then, " ask, and 
you shall have," said Christ. Nay, say some, it is 
true, you shall be heard, but in part only ; for God 
will leave some remains of sin within us, lest we 
should become proud, by being innocent So vainly 
do men argue against God's goodness, and their own 
blessing and salvation ; /lera vKtloyo^ Ti\yrig ical 
vapaaKtvfJQf koI wpay^areiac avdWoyrai, as St. 
Basil says ; " they contrive witty arts to undo them- 
selves," being entangled in the periods of ignorant 
disputations. But as to the thing itself, if by the 
remains of sin, they mean the propensities and 
natural inclinations to forbidden objects, there is no 
question but they will remain in us, so long as we 
bear our flesh about us ; and, surely, that is a great 
argument to make us humble. But these are not 
the sins which God charges on his people. But 
if, by remains, we mean any part of the habit of sin, 
any affection, any malice or perverscness of the 
will, then it is a contradiction to say that God leaves 
in us such remains of sin, lest, by innocence, we be- 
come proud ; for how should pride spring in a man's 
heart, if there be no remains of sin left ? And is it 
not the best, the surest way, to cure the pride of 
our hearts, by taking out every root of bitterness, 
even the root of pride itself? Will a physician 
imrposely leave the relics of a disease, and pretend 
he does it to prevent a relapse ? And is it not 
more likely he will relapse, if the sickness be not 
wholly cured ? But besides this, if God leaves any 
remains of sin in us, what remains are they, and of 
what sins ? Does he leave the remains of pride ? 
If so, that were a strange cure, to leave the remains 
of pride in us, to keep us from being proud. But, 
if not so, but that all the remains of pride be taken 
away by the grace of God blessing our endeavours, 
what danger is there of being proud, the remains of 
which sin are, by the grace of God, wholly taken 
away ? But then, if the pride of the heart be cured, 
which is the hardest to be removed, and commonly 
is done last of all, — who can distrust the power of 
the Spirit of God, or his goodness, or his promises, 
and say that God does not intend to cleanse his sons 
and servants from all unrighteousness ; and, accord- 
ing to St Paul's prayer, ''keep their bodies, and 
souls, and spirits, unblamable to the coming of the 
Lord Jesus?" But, however, let God leave what 
remains he please, all will be well enough on that 
side ; but let us be careful, as far as we can, that 
we leave none; lest it be severely imputed to us, 
and the fire break out, and consume us. 

4. Let us, without any further question, put this 
argument to a material issue ; let us do all that we 
can do towards the destruction of the whole body of 
sin; but let us never say we cannot be quit of our 
sin, till we have done all that we can do towards 
the mortification of it For tiU that be done, how 
can any man tell where the fault lies, or whetitier it 
can be done or no? If any man can say that he 

^ lUe laudatur, qui, ut coeperint, statim intcrficit cogitata, 



hath done all that he could do, and yet hath failed 
of his duty, — if he can say truly, that he hath en- 
dured as much as is possible to be endured, — that 
he hath watched always, and never nodded when 
he could avoid it, — that he hath loved as much as 
he could love, — that he hath waited till he can wait 
no longer ; — ^then, indeed, if he says true, we must 
confess that it is not to be understood. But is there 
any man in the world that does all that he can do ? 
If there be, that man is blameless ; if there be not, 
then he cannot say but it is his own fault that his 
sin prevails against him. It is true, that no man is 
free from sin ; but it is as true, that no man does as 
much as he can against it ; and, therefore, no man 
must go about to excuse himself by saying, No man 
is free from his sin ; and, therefore, no man can be, 
no, not by the powers of grace : for he may as well ar- 
gue thus, — No man does do all that he can do against 
it, and, therefore, it is impossible he should do what 
he can do. The argument is apparently foolish, 
and the excuse' is weak, and the deception visible, 
and sin prevails upon our weak argiungs ; but the 
consequence is plainly this, — when any man com- 
mits a sin, he is guilty before God, and he cannot 
say he could not help it ; and God is just in punish- 
ing every sin, and very merciful when he forgives us 
any. But he that says he cannot avoid it, that he 
cannot overcome his lust,— confesses himself a ser- 
vant of sin, and that he is not yet redeemed by the 
blood of the holy Lamb. 

5. He that would be advanced beyond the power 
and necessity of sinning, must take great caution 
concerning his thoughts and secret desires; "for 
lust, when it is conceived, bringeth forth sin;" but, 
if it be suppressed in the conception, it comes to 
nothing ; but we find it hard to destroy the serpent, 
when the egg is hatched into a cockatrice. The 
thought is a/ioprvpoc i/ioprca ; no man takes notice 
of it, but lets it alone till the sin be too strong ; ^* 
and then we complain we cannot help it " Nolo 
sinas cogitationem crescere," " Suffer not your 
thoughts to grow up ; " for they usually come dt^yu), 
bMraK6frw^, dirpay/iarcvriact as St Basil says, " sud- 
denly, and easily, and without business;" but take 
heed that you nurse them not ; but, if you chance 
to stumble, mend your pace, and if you nod, let it 
awaken you ; for he only can be a good man, that 
raises himself up at the first trip, that strangles his 
sin in the birth: Totavrai r&y hyiuty y\nt\€Li^ trpiy 
tfrttray, Ayitrrayrai, ** Good men rise up again, even 
before they fall," saith St Chrysostom. Now, I 
pray, consider, that when sin is but in the thought, 
it is easily suppressed, and, if it be stopped there, 
it can go no further ; and what great mountain of 
labour is it, then, to abstain from our sin ? Is not 
the adultery of the eye easily cured by shutting the 
eye- lid? and cannot the thoughts of the heart be 
turned aside by doing business, by going into com- 
pany, by reading, or by sleeping? A man may 
divert his thoughts by shaking of his head, by- 
thinking any thing else, by thinking nothing. *^ Da 
mihi christianum," saith St Austin, " et intelligit 
quod dico." Every man that loves God, understands 
et allidit ad pet ram. 
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this, and more than this, to be true. Now if things 
be thus, and that we may be safe in that which is 
supposed to be the hardest of all, we must needs 
condemn ourselves, and lay our faces in the dust, 
when we giye up ourselves to any sin; we cannot 
be justified by saying we could not help it For as 
it was decreed by the fathers of the second Arausi- 
can council, " Hoc etiam secundum fidem catholicam 
credimus," &c. ** This we believe according to the 
catholic faith,'' that have received baptismal grace ; 
all that are baptized by the aid and co-operation of 
Christ, must and can, if they will labour faithfully, 
perform and fulfil those things, which belong unto 
salvation. 

6. And lastly : if sin hath gotten the power of 
any one of us, consider in what degree the sin hath 
prevailed: if but a little, the battle will be more 
easy, and the victory more certain ; but then be sure 
to do it thoroughly, because there is not much to be 
done : but if sin hath prevailed greatly, then indeed 
you have very much to do ; therefore begin betimes, 
and defer not this work, till old age shall make it 
extremely difficuli, or death shall make it impossible. 

Nam qotmviB prope te, quamvis temone sub nno 

VertBntem sese, frustra sectaberc canthom, 

Cnm rota posterior ciUTa8,-et in axe secundo. Pers. 

If thou beest cast behind ; if thou hast neglected 
the duties of thy vigorous age, thou shalt never 
overtake that strength ; ** the hinder wheel, though 
bigger than the former, and measures more ground 
at every revolution, yet shall never overtake it ;" 
and all the second counsels of thy old age, though 
undertaken with greater resolution, and acted with 
the strengths of fear and need, and pursued with 
more pertinacious purposes than the early repent- 
ances of young men, yet shall never overtake those 
advantages, which you lost when you gave your 
youth to folly, and die causes of a sad repentance. 

However, if you find it so hard a thing to get 
from the power of one master-sin ; if an old adul- 
terer does dote, — if an old drunkard be further from 
remedy than a young sinner, — ^if covetonsness grows 
with M age, — ^if ambition be still more hydropic 
and grows more thirsty for every draught of honour, 
— you may easily resolve that old age, or your last 
sicknMS, is not so likely to be prosperous in the 
mortification of your long prevailing sins. Do not 
all men desire to end their days in religion, to die 
in die arms of the church, to expire under the con- 
duct of a religious man ? When ye are sick or dying, 
then nothing but prayers and sad complaints, and 
the groans of a tremulous repentance, and the faint 
labours of an almost impossible mortification : then 
the despised priest is sent for ; then he is a good 
man, and his words are oracles, and religion is 
truth, and sin is a load, and the sinner is a fool ; 
then we watch for a word of comfort from his 
mouth, as the fearful prisoner for his fate upon the 
judge's answer. That which is true then, is true 
now; and, therefore, to prevent so intolerable a 
danger, mortify your sin betime, for else you will 
hajrdly mortify it at all. Remember that the snail 
outwent the eagle, and won the goal, because she 
set out betimes. 

c 2 



To sum up all : every good man is a new crea- 
ture, and Christianity is not so much a Divine in- 
stitution, as a Divine frame and temper of spirit, — 
which if we heartily pray for, and endeavour to ob- 
tain, we shall find it as hard and as uneasy to sin 
against God, as now we think it impossible to ab- 
stain from our most pleasing sins. For as it is in 
the spermatic virtue of the heavens, which diffuses 
itself universally upon all sublunary bodies, and 
subtilely insinuating itself into the most duU and 
inactive element, produces gold and pearls, life and 
motion, and brisk activities in all things that can 
receive the influence and heavenly blessing : — so it 
is in the Holy Spirit of God, and the word of God, 
and the grace of God, which St John calls " the 
seed of God ;" it is a law of righteousness, and it is 
a law of the Spirit of life, and changes nature into 
grace, and dulness into zeal, and fear into love, and 
sinful habits into innocence, and passes on firom 
grace to grace, till we arrive at the full measures of 
the stature of Christ, and into the perfect liberty of 
the sons of God ; so that we shaU no more say, The 
evil that I would not, that I do j — ^but we shall hate 
what God hates, and the evil that is forbidden we 
shaU not do; not because we are strong of ourselves, 
but because Christ is our strength, and he is in us ; 
and Christ's strength shall be perfected in our 
weakness, and his grace shall be sufficient for us ; 
and he wiU, of his own good pleasure, work in us, 
not only to will, but also to do, " velle et perficere," 
saith the apostle, " to will and to do it thoroughly" 
and fully, being sanctified throughout, to the glory 
of his holy name, and the eternal salvation of our 
souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; to whom with 
the 'Father, &c. 
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Fou see, then, how that by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only. — James ii. 24. 

That we are " justified by faith," St Paul tells 
us ; ^ that we are also " justified by works," we are 
told in my text ; and both may be true. But that 
this justification is wrought by faith without works, 
" to him that worketh not, but believeth," saith St 
Paul : that this is not wrought without works, St. 
James is as express for his negative as St Paul was 
for his affirmative ; and how both these should be 
true, is something harder to unriddle. But, " affir- 
manti incumbit probatio," " he that affirms must 
prove ;" and, therefore, St Paul proves his doctrine 
by the example of Abraham, to whom faith was 
imputed for righteousness ; and, therefore, not by 
works. And what can be answered to this ? Nothing 
but this, that St James uses the very same argu- 
» Rom. iii. 28. iv. 5. ▼. 1. x. 10. GaL ii. 16. 
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inent to prove that our justification is by works also ; 
" For our father Abraham was justified by works, 
when he offered up his son Isaac." *» Now which 
of these says true P Certainly both of them ; but 
neither of them have been well understood ; inso- 
much that they have not only made divisions of 
heart among the faithful, but one party relies on 
faith to the disparagement of good life, and the other 
makes works to be the main ground of our hope 
and confidence, and consequently to exclude the 
eflicacy of faith : the one makes christian religion a 
lazy and inactive institution ; and the other, a bold 
presumption on ourselves ; while the first tempts us 
to live like heathens, and the other recalls us to 
live the life of Jews ; while one says " I am of 
Paul," and another, *' I am of St. James," and both 
of them put it in danger of evacuating the institution 
and the death of Christ; one looking on Christ only 
as a Lawgiver, and the other only as a Saviour. The 
effects of these are very sad, and by all means to be 
diverted by all the wise considerations of the Spirit. 
My purpose is not with subtle arts to reconcile 
them that never disagreed ; the two apostles spake 
by the same Spirit, and to the same last design, 
though to differing intermedial purposes; but be- 
cause the great end of faith, the design, the defini- 
tion, the state, the economy of it, is that all be- 
lievers should not Uve according to the flesh, but 
according to the Spirit. Before I fall to the close 
handling of the text, I shall premise some preli- 
minary considerations, to prepare the way of holi- 
ness, to explicate the differing senses of the apostles, 
to understand the question and the duty, by remov- 
ing the causes of the vulgar mistakes of most men 
in this article ; and then proceed to the main inquiry. 

1 . That no man may abuse himself or others by 
mistaking of hard words, spoken in mystery, with 
allegorical expressions to secret senses, wrapt up in 
a cloud ; such as are, " faith, and justification, and 
imputation, and righteousness, and works," be 
pleased to consider, that the very word " faith " is, 
in Scripture, ii^itely ambiguous, insomuch that in 
the Latin concordances of St Jerome's Bible, pub- 
lished by Robert Stephens, you may see no less 
than twenty-two several senses and acceptations of 
the word " faith," set down with the several places 
of Scripture referring to them ; to which if, out of 
my own observation, I could add no more, yet these 
are an abundant demonstration, that whatsoever is 
said of the eflicacy of faith for justification, is not 
to be taken in such a sense as will weaken the ne- 
cessity and our carefulness of good life, when the 
word may, in so many other senses, be taken to 
verify the affirmation of St. Paul, of " justification 
by faith," so as to reconcile it to " the necessity of 
obedience." 

2. As it is in the word "faith," so it is in 
"works;" for by works is meant sometimes the 
thing done, — sometimes the labour of doing, — 
sometimes the good will ; — it is sometimes taken 
for a state of good life, — sometimes for the cove- 
nant of works ; — ^it sometimes means the works of 
the law, — sometimes the works of the gospel; — 

'^ James iL 9. 



sometimes it is taken for a perfect, actual, unsinning 
obedience, — sometimes for a sincere endeavour to 
please God ; — sometimes they are meant to be such 
who can challenge the reward as of debt; — some- 
times they mean only a disposition of the person to 
receive the favour and the grace of God. Now 
since our good works can be but of one kind, (for 
ours cannot be meritorious, ours cannot be without 
sin all our life, they cannot be such as need no re- 
pentance,) it is no wonder if we must be justified 
without works in this sense ; for by such works no 
man living can be justified : and these St. Paul calls 
the "works of the law," and sometimes he calls 
them " our righteousness ;" and these are the cove- 
nant of works. But because we came into the world 
to serve God, and God will be obeyed, and Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save us from sin, and 
"to redeem to himself a people zealous of good 
works," and hath, to this purpose, revealed to us 
all his Father's will, and destroyed the words of the 
devil, and gives us his Holy Spirit, and by him we 
shall be justified in this obedience ; therefore, when 
works signify a sincere, hearty endeavour to keep 
all God's commands, out of a belief in Christ, that 
if we endeavour to do so we shall be helped by 
his grace, and if we really do so we shall be par- 
doned for what is past, and if we continue to do so we 
shall receive a crown of glory ; — ^therefore, it is no 
wonder that it is said we are to be justified by works ; 
always meaning, not the works of the law, that is, 
works that are meritorious, works that can challenge 
the reward, works that need no mercy, no repent- 
ance, no humiliation, and no appeal to grace and 
favour ; — ^but always meaning works, that are an obe- 
dience to God by the measures of good will, and a 
sincere endeavour, and the faith of the Lord Jesus. 

3. But thus also it is in the word " justification :" 
for God is justified, and wisdom is justified, and 
man is justified, and a sinner is not justified as 
long as he continues in sin ; and a sinner is justi- 
fied when he repents, and when he is pardoned ; 
and an innocent person is justified when he is de- 
clared to be no criminal ; and a righteous man is 
justified when he is saved ; and a weak christian is 
justified when his imperfect services are accepted 
for the present, and himself thrust forward to more 
grace; and he that is justified may be justified 
more ; and every man that is justified to one pur- 
pose, is not so to all ; and faith, in divers senses, 
gives justification in as many ; and, therefore, 
though to every sense of faith there is not always 
a degree of justification in any, yet when the faith 
is such that justification is the product and cor- 
respondent, — as that faith may be imperfect, so the 
justification is but begun, and either must proceed 
further, or else, as the faith will die, so the justifica- 
tion will come to nothing. The like observation 
might be made concerning imputation, and all the 
words used in this question ; but these may suffice 
till I pass to other particulars. 

4. Not only the word "faith," but also "cha- 
rity," and " godliness," and " religion," signify 
sometimes particular graces; and sometimes they 
suppose universally, and mean conjugations and 
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unions of graces, as is evident to them that read the 
Scriptures with observation. Now when jostifica- 
tion is attributed to faith, or salvation to godliness, 
thej are to be understood in the aggregate sense ; 
for, that I may give but one instance of this, when 
St Paul speaks of faith as it is a particular grace, 
and separate from the rest, he also does separate it 
from all possibility of bringing us to heaven : 
*' Though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing :"<= 
when faith includes charity, it will bring us to hea- 
ven ; when it is alone, when it is without charity, it 
will do nothing at all. 

5. Neither can this ^aivofuvov be solved by say- 
ing, that though faith alone does justify, yet when 
she does justify, she is not alone, but good works 
must follow ; for this is said to no purpose : 

1. Because if we be justified by &ith alone, the 
work is done, whether charity does follow or no; and, 
therefore, that want of charity cannot hurt us. 

2. There can be no imaginable cause why charily 
and obedience should be at all necessary, if the 
whole work can be done without it 

3. If obedience and charity be not a condition of 
our salvation, then it is not necessary to follow faith ; 
but if it be, it does as much as faith, for that is but a 
part of the condition. 

4. If we can be saved without charity and keep- 
ing the commandments, what need we trouble our- 
selves for them ? If we cannot be saved without 
them, then either faith without them does not jus- 
tify ; or if it does, we are never the better, for we 
may be damned for all that justification. 

The consequent of these observations is briefly 
this:— 

1. That no man should fool himself by disputing 
about the philosophy of justification, and what 
causality faith hath in it, and whether it be the act 
of faith that justifies, or the habit P Whether faith 
as a good work, or faith as an instrument ? Whether 
faith as it is obedience, or fsdth as it is an access to 
Christ? Whether as a hand, or as a heart P Whether 
by its own innate virtue, or by the efiicacy of the 
object ? Whether as a sign, or as a thing signified P 
Whether by introduction, or by perfection P Whether 
in the first beginnings, or in its last and best pro- 
ductions ? Whether by inherent worthiness, or ad- 
ventitious imputation P " Uberiiis ista, qusso, &c." 
(that I may use the words of Cicero,^) '* hsBc enim 
spinosiora, prius, ut confitear, me cogunt, quam ut 
assentiar:" these things are knotty, and too in- 
tricate to do any good; they may amuse us, but 
never instruct us ; and they have already made men 
careless and confident, disputative and troublesome, 
proud and uncharitable, but neither wiser nor better. 
Let us, therefore, leave these weak ways of troubling 
ourselves or others, and directly look to the theology 
of it, the direct duty, the end of faith, and the work 
of faith, the conditions and the instruments of our 
salvation, the just foundation of our hopes, how our 
faith can destroy our sin, and how it can unite us 
unto God ; how by it we can be, made partakers of 
Clirist's death, and imitators of his life. For since 
« 1 Cor. xiii. 2. ^ Tuscul. i. 



it is evident^ by the premises, that this article is not 
to be determined or relied upon by arguing from 
words of many significations, we must walk by a 
clearer light, by such plain sayings and dogmatical 
propositions of Scripture, which evidently teach us 
our duty, and place our hopes upon that which can- 
not deceive us, that is, which require obedience, 
which call upon us to glorify God, and to do good 
to men, and to keep all God's commandments with 
diligence and sincerity. 

For since the end of our faith is, that we may be 
disciples and servants of the Lord Jesus, advancing 
his kingdom here, and partaking of it hereafter; 
since we are commanded to believe what Christ 
taught, that it may appear as reasonable as it is 
necessary to do what he hath commanded; since 
faith and works are in order one to the qther, it is 
impossible that evangelical faith and evangelical 
works should be opposed one to the other in the 
effecting of our salvation. So that as it is to no pur- 
pose for christians to dispute whether we are justi- 
fied by faith or the works of the law, that is, the 
covenant of works, without the help of faith and the 
auxiliaries and allowances of mercy on God's part, 
and repentance on ours ; because no christian can 
pretend to this, — so it is perfectly foolish to dispute 
whether christians are to be justified by faith, or the 
works of the gospel ; for I shaU make it appear that 
they are both the same thing. No man disparages 
&ith but he that says, faith does not work right- 
eousness ; for he that says so, says indeed it cannot 
justify ; for he says that faith is alone : it is '* faith 
only," and the words of my text are plain : " You 
«ee," saith St James, that is, it is evident to your 
sense, it is as clear as an ocular demonstration, " that 
a man is justified by works, and not by foith only." 

My text hath in it these two propositions; a 
negative and an affirmative. The negative is this, 
1. "By feith only" a man is not justified. The 
afiirmative, 2. " By works also" a man is justified. 

When I have briefly discoursed of these, I shall 
only add such practical considerations as shall make 
the doctrines useful, and tangible, and material. 

1 . By faith only a man is not justified. By faith 
only, here is meant, faith without obedience. For 
what do we think of those that detain the faith in 
unrighteousness ? They have faith, they could not 
else keep it in so ill a cabinet : but yet the apostle 
reckons them amongst the reprobates ; for the 
abominable, the reprobates, and the disobedient, are 
all one; and, therefore, such persons, for all their 
faith, shall have no part with faithful Abraham: 
for none are his children but they that do the 
works of Abraham. Abraham's faith, without Abra- 
ham's works, is nothing ; for of him " that hath 
faith, and hath not works," St James asks, " Can 
faith save himP"® meaning, that it is impossible. 
For what think we of those, that did miracles in 
Christ's name, and in his name cast out devils? 
Have not they faith ? Yes, " omnem fidem," " all 
faith," that is, alone, for " they could remove moun- 
tains:" but yet to many of them Christ will say, 
" Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity ; I know 
e Chap. ii. R 
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you not" Nay, at last, what think we of the devils 
themselves P Have not they faith ? Yes ; and this 
foith is not " fides miraculoxnm" neither; hut it is 
an operative faith, it works a little; for it makes 
them tremhle ; and it may he, that is more than thy 
fiuth does to thee: and yet dost thou hope to he 
saved hy a faith that does less to thee than the 
devil's faiih does to him P That is impossible. For 
" faith without works is dead,'' saith St. James. It 
is *<manus arida," saith St Austin ; " it is a withered 
hand ; " — and that which is dead cannot work the 
life of grace in us, much less obtain eternal life for 
us. In short, a man may have faith, and yet do the 
works of unrighteousness ; he may have faith and 
be a devil ; and then what can such a faith do to him 
or for him P It can do him no good in the present 
constitution of affairs. St. Paul, from whose mis- 
taken words much noise hath been made in this ques- 
tion, is clear in this particular : " Nothing in Christ 
Jesus can avail, but faith working by charity;"^ 
that is, as he expounds himself once and again, 
" nothing but a new creature, nothing but keeping 
the conmiandments of God." k If faith be defined 
to be any thing that does not change our natures, 
and make us to be a new creation unto God ; if 
keeping the commandments be not in the definition 
of faith, it avails nothing at all. Therefore deceive 
not yourselves ; they are the words of our blessed 
Lord himself: " Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord," that is, not every one that confesses 
Christ, and believes in him, calling Christ Master 
and Lord, shall be saved ; " but he that doth the 
wiU of my Father which is in heaven." These 
things are so plain, that they need no commentary ; 
so evident, that they cannot be denied: and to 
these I add but this one truth ; that faith alone 
without a good life is so far from justifying a sinner, 
that it is one of the greatest aggravations of his 
condemnation in the whole world. For no man can 
be so greatly damned as he that hath faith ; for 
unless he knows his Master's will, that is, by faith 
be convinced, and assents to the revelations of the 
will of God, "he can be beaten but with few stripes :" 
but he that believes, hath no excuse ; he is ahro- 
KaraxpiToc, " condemned by the sentence of his own 
heart," and therefore TroXXal wXrjyal, "many stripes," 
the greater condemnation shall be his portion. 
Natural reason is a light to the conscience, but 
faith is a greater; and therefore if it be not followed, 
it damns deeper than the hell of the infidels and 
uninstructed. And so I have done with the negative 
proposition of my text ; a man is not justified by 
faith alone, that is, by faith which hath not in it 
charity and obedience. 

2. If faith alone will not do it, what will ? The 
affirmative part of the text answers; not faith alone; 
but works must be an ingredient : " a man is justified 
by wprks : " and that is now to be explicated and 
proved. It will be absolutely to no purpose to say 
that faith alone does justify, if, when a man is justi- 
fied, he is never the nearer to be saved. Now that 
without obedience no man can go to heaven, is so 

' GaJ. ▼. 6. ? Gal. vi. 15. I Cor. vii. 19. 
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evident in Holy Scripture, that he that denies it, 
hath no faith. " There is no peace, saith my God, 
unto the wicked ;"^ and " I will not justify a sinner,"^ 
saith God; unless faith purges away our sins, it 
can never justify. Let a man believe aU the revela- 
tions of God ; if that belief ends in itself, and goes 
no further, it is like physic taken to purge the 
stomach ; if it do not work, it is so far from bringing 
health, that itself is a new sickness. Faith is a 
great purger and purifier of the soul; "purifying 
your hearts by faith," saiih the apostle. It is the 
best physic in the world for a sinful soul; but if it 
does not work, it corrupts in the stomach, it makes 
us to rely upon weak propositions and trifling con- 
fidences, it is but a dreaming fjitTa ttoXX^c (^yratrlag, 
" a phantasdc dream," and introduces pride or super- 
stition, swelling thoughts and presumptions of the 
Divine favour: but what saith the apostle P "Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no 
man can see God :'"' mark that If faith does not 
make you charitable and holy, talk no more of 
justification by it, for you shall never see the glorious 
face of God. Faith indeed is a title and relation to 
Christ ; it is a naming of his names ; but what 
thenP Why then, saith the apostle, "Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity." 

For let any man consider, can the faith of Christ 
and the hatred of God stand together ? Can any 
man be justified that does not love God ? Or can 
any man love God and sin at the same time P And 
does not he love sin, that falls under its temptation, 
and obeys it in the lusts thereof, and delights in the 
vanity, and makes excuses for it, and returns to it 
with passion, and abides with pleasure ? This will 
not do it ; such a man cannot be justified for all 
his believing. But, therefore, the apostle shows 
us a more excellent way : " This is a true saying, 
and I will that thou affirm constantly, that they who 
have believed in God, be careful to maintain good 
works." > The apostle puts great force on this 
doctrine, he arms it with a double preface ; the 
saying is " true," and it is to be " cqpstantly af- 
firmed ;" that is, it is not only true, but necessary ; 
it is like Pharaoh's dreanj, doubled, because it is 
bound upon us by the decree of God ; and it is 
unalterably certain, that every believer must do 
good works, or his believing will signify little ; 
nay more than so, every man must be careful to do 
good works ; and more yet, he must carefully main- 
tain them; that is, not do them by fits and in- 
terrupted returns, but wpoi<rratr6aij to be incumbent 
upon them, to dwell upon them, to maintain good 
works, that is, to persevere in them. But I am 
yet but in the general : be pleased to go along with 
me in these particular considerations. 

I . No man's sins are pardoned, but in the same 
measure in which they are mortified, destroyed, and 
taken away ; so that if faith does not cure our sin- 
ful natures, it never can justify, it never can pro- 
cure our pardon. And therefore it is, that as soon 
as ever faith in the Lord Jesus was preached, 

» Exod. XXV. 7. . ^ Heb. xii. 14. 
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at the same time also they preached repentance from 
(lead 'Works : insomuch that St Paul reckons it 
among the fundamentals and first principles of 
Christianity ;*^ nay, the Baptist preached repentance 
and amendment of life as a preparation to the faith 
of Christ And I pray consider ; can there be any 
forgiveness of sins without Repentance P But if an 
apostle should preach forgiveness to all that believe, 
and this belief did not also mean that they should 
repent and forsake their sin, — ^the sermons of the 
apostle would make Christianity nothing else but the 
sanctuary of Romulus, a device to get together aU 
the wicked people of the world, and to make them 
happy without any change of manners. Christ 
came to other purposes ; he came ** to sanctify us 
and to cleanse us by his word:"° the word of faith 
was not for itself but was a design of holiness, and 
the very " grace of God did appear" for this end ; 
that " teaching us to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live hohly, justly, and so- 
berly in this present world : " « he came to gather a 
people together ; not like David's army, when Saul 
pursued him, but the armies of the Lord, " a faith- 
ful people, a chosen generation ;" and what is that? 
The Spirit of God adds, " a people zealous of good 
works." Now as Christ proved his power to for- 
give sins, by curing the poor man's palsy, because a 
man is never pardoned but when the punishment is 
removed ; so the great act of justification of a sin- 
ner, the pardoning of his sins, is then only effected, 
when the spiritual evil is taken away : that is the 
best indication of a real and an eternal pardon, when 
God takes away the hardness of the heart, the love 
of sin, the accursed habit, the evil inclination, the 
sin that doth so easily beset us : and when that is 
gone, what remains within us that God can hate ? 
Nothing stays behind, but God's creation, the work 
of his own hands, the issues of his Holy Spirit 
The faith of a christian is vatnjQ iLfxafyrahog &vaip£- 
Tucif, " it destroys the whole body of sin ; " and to 
suppose that Christ pardons a sinner, whom he doth 
not also purge and rescue from the dominion of sin, 
is to affirm that he justifies the wicked ,* that he 
calls good evil, and evil good ; that he delights in a 
iK-icked person ; that he makes a wicked man all 
one with himself; that he makes the members of 
a harlot at the same time also the members of 
Christ : but all this is impossible, and, therefore, 
ought not to be pretended to by any christian. Severe 
are those words of our blessed Saviour, "Every 
plant in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh away :"p 
faith ingrafts us into Christ ; by faith we are in- 
serted into the vine ; but the plant that is ingraft- 
ed, must also be parturient and fruitful, or else it 
shall be quite cut off from the root, and thrown into 
the everlasting burning : and this is the full and 
plain meaning of those words so often used in 
Scripture for the magnification of faith, " The just 
shall live by faith :" no man shall live by faith but 
the just man ; he indeed is justified by faith, but no 
man else ; the unjust and the unrighteous man hath 
no portion in this matter. That is the first great 
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consideration in this affair ; no man is justified in 
the least sense of justification, that is, when it 
means nothing but the pardon of sins, but when his 
sin is mortified and destroyed. 

2. No man is actually justified, but he that is in 
some measure sanctified. For the Ymderstanding 
and clearing of which proposition we must know, 
that justification, when it is attributed to any cause, 
does not always signify justification actual. Thus, 
when it is said in Scripture, " We are justified by 
the death of Christ," it is but the same thing as 
to say, " Christ died for us ; " and he rose again 
for us too, that we might indeed be justified in due 
time, and by just measures and dispositions ; " he 
died for our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion;" that is, by his death and resuirection he 
hath obtained this power, and effected this mercy, 
that if we believe him and obey, we shall be justi- 
fied and made capable of all the blessings of the 
kingdom. But that this is no more but a capacity 
of pardon, of grace, and of salvation, appears not 
only by God's requiring obedience as a condition on 
our parts, but by his expressly attributing this 
mercy to us at such times, and in such circum- 
stances, in which it is certain and evident, that we 
could not actually be justified ; for so saith the scrip- 
ture : " We, when we were enemies, were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son ; and' while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us ; " *i that is, then was 
our justification wrought on God's part; that is, 
then he intended this mercy to us, then he resolved 
to show us favour, to give us promises, and laws, 
and' conditions, and hopes, and an infallible economy 
of salvation; and when faith lays hold on this 
grace, and this justification, then we are to do the 
other part of it ; that is, as God made it potential 
by the death and resurrection of Christ, so we, lay- 
ing hold on these things by faith, and working the 
righteousness of faith, that is, perfoi-ming what is 
required on our parts, we, I say, make it actual ; 
and for this very reason it is, that the apostle puts 
more emphasis upon the resurrection of Christ than 
upon his death, ** Who is he that condemneth ? It 
is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again." f 
And " Christ was both dehvered for our sins, and is 
risen again for our justification ; " * implying to us, 
that as it is in the principal, so it is in the corre- 
spondent ; our sins indeed are potentially pardoned, 
when they are marked out for death and crucifixion; 
when, by resolving and fighting against sin, we die 
to sin daily, and are so made conformable to his 
■death ; but we must partake of Christ's resurrection 
before this justification can be actual ; when we are 
"•dead to sin, and are risen again unto righteous- 
ness," then, as we are " partakers of his death," so 
we shall " be partakers of his resurrection," saith 
St Paul ; that is, then we are truly, effectually, and 
indeed justified ; till then we are not 

*' He thatloveth gold, shall not be justified," saith 
the wise Bensirach ; ^ he that is covetous, let his 
faith be what it will, shall not be accounted righte- 
ous before God, because he is not so in himself, and 
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he is not so in Christ, for he is not in Christ at all ; 
he hath no righteousness in himself and he hath 
none in Christ ; for if we be in Christ, or ** if Christ 
be in us, the body is dead by reason of sin, and the 
spirit is life because of righteousness :" ^ for this is 
the TO nitrroy, " that faithful thing," that is, the 
faithfulness is manifested; the ** emun," from whence 
comes "emunah," which is the Hebrew word for 
" faith," from whence " amen " is derived. " Fiat quod 
dictum est hinc inde ; hoc fidum est ; " when God and 
we both say amen to our promises and undertakings. 
*' Fac fidelis sis fideli ; cave fidem fluxam geras," 
said he in the comedy ;^ God is faithful, be thou so 
too ; for if thou failest him, thy fEiith hath failed 
thee. " Fides sumitur pro eo, quod est inter utrum- 
que placitum," says one ; and then it is true 
which the prophet and the apostle said, ** the just 
shall live by faith," in both senses : " ex fide meA 
vivet, ex fide sud :" " we hve by God's faith, and 
by our own ;" by his fidelity, and by ours. When 
the righteousness of God becomes " your righteous- 
ness, and exceeds the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees ;" when the righteousness of the law 
is fulfilled in us, " by walking not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit;" then we are justified by God's 
truth and by ours, by his grace and our obedience. 
So that now we see that justification and sanctifi- 
cation cannot be distinguished but as words of art 
signifying the various steps of progression in the 
same course ; they may be distinguished in notion 
and speculation, but never when they are to pass 
on to material events ; for no man is justified but 
he that is also sanctified. They are the express 
words of St Paul : " Whom he did foreknow, them 
he did predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
his Son," to be like to Christ; and then it follows, 
" Whom he hath predestinated," so predestinated, 
"them he hath also caUed, and whom he hath 
called, them he hath also justified :" and then it fol- 
lows, " Whom he hath justified, them he hath also 
glorified." v So that no man is justified, that is, so 
as to signify salvation, but sanctification must be 
precedent to it ; and that was my second consideration 
oirep thi hei^ai, " that which I was to prove." 

3. I pray consider, that he that does not believe 
the promises of the gospel, cannot pretend to faith 
in Christ; but the promises are all made to us upon 
the conditions of obedience, and he that does not 
believe them as Christ made them, believes them 
not at all. " In well-doing commit yourselves to 
God as unto a faithful Creator ;" there is no com- 
mitting ourselves to God without well-doing : " For 
God will render to every man according to his 
deeds : to them that obey unrighteousness, indigna- 
tion and wrath ; but to them who, by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, to them eternal life." « So that if 
faith apprehends any other promises, it is iUusion, 
and not faith ; God gave us none such, Christ pur- 
chased none such for us; search the Bible over, 
and you shall find none such. But if faith lays 
hold on these promises that are, and as they are, 
then it becomes an article of our faith, that without 
« Rom. viii. 10. « Plaut Captiv. 



obedience and a sincere endeavour to keep God's 
commandments, no man living can be justified; 
and, therefore, let us take heed, when we magnify 
the free grace of God, we do not exclude the condi- 
tions, which this free grace hath set upon us. 
Christ freely died for us, God pardons us freely in 
our first access to hiqi; we could never deserve 
pardon, because when we need pardon we are ene- 
mies, and have no good thing in us ; and he freely 
gives us of his Spirit, and freely he enables us to 
obey him ; and for our httie imperfect services he 
freely and bountifully will give us eternal life ; here 
is free grace all the way, and he overvalues his 
pitiful services, who thinks that he deserves heaven 
by them ; and that if he does his duty tolerably, 
eternal life is not a free gift to him, but a deserved 
reward. 

Conscius est animus meus, experientia testis, 

Mystica quae retuli dogmata vera sdo. 
Non tamen idcirco scio me fore glorificandum, 

Spes mea crux Christ!, gratia, non opera. 

It was the meditation of the wise chancellor of 
Paris : " I know that without a good life, and the 
fruits of repentance, a sinner cannot be justified ; 
and, therefore, I must live well, or I must die for 
ever ; but if I do live holily, I do not think that I 
deserve heaven, it is the cross of Christ that pro- 
cures me grace ; it is the Spirit of Christ that gives 
me grace; it is the mercy and the free gift of 
Christ that brings me unto glory." But y^t he that 
shall exclude the works of faith from the justifica- 
tion of a sinner by the blood of Christ, may as 
well exclude faith itself; for faith itself is one of 
the works of God ; it is a good work, so said Christ^ 
to them that asked him, " What shall we do to work j 
the works of God? Jesus said, This is the work / 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath/ 
sent" ^ Faith is not only the foundation of good 
works, but itself is a good work ; it is not only the 
cause of obedience, but a part of it; it is not only, 
as the son of Sirach calls it, " initium adhcerendi 
Deo," " a beginning of cleaving unto God," but it 
carries us on to the perfection of it Christ is the 
Author and Finisher of our faith ; and when faith 
is finished, a good life is made perfect in our kind : 
let no man therefore expect events, for which he 
hath no promise ; nor call for God's fidelity without 
his own faithfulness ; nor snatch at a promise with- 
out performing the condition ; nor think faith to be 
a hand to apprehend Christ, and to do nothing el|e ; 
for that wiU but deceive us, and turn religion into 
words, and holiness into hypocrisy, and the pro- 
mises of God into a snare, and the truth of God 
into a lie. For when God made a covenant of faith,, 
he made also the vo/ioc •jritmiifs, " the law of faith ;" 
and when he admitted us to a covenant of more 
mercy than was in the covenant of works, or of the 
law, he did not admit us to a covenant of idleness, 
and an incurious walking in a state of disobedience ; 
but the mercy of God leadeth us to repentance, and 
when he gives us better promises, he intends we 
should pay him a better obedience ; when he for- 
gives us what is past, he intends we should sin no 
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more ; when he offers us his graces, he would have 
us to make use of them ; when he causes us to dis- 
trust ourselves, his meaning is we should rely upon 
him ; when he enables us to do what he commands 
us, he commands us to do all that we can. And, 
therefore, this covenant of faith and mercy is also 
a covenant of holiness, and the grace that pardons 
us does also purify us : for so saith the apostle, 
" He that hath this hope purifies himself^ even as 
God is pure." And when we are so, then we are 
justified indeed ; this is the vdfUK vltrretas, " the 
I law of faitli ;" and by works in this sense, that is, 
/ by the works of faith, by faith working by love, and 
/ producing fruits worthy of amendment of life, we are 
\ justified before God. And so I have done with the 
affirmative proposition of my text ; you see that ** a 
man is justified by works." 

But there is more in it than this matter yet 
amounts to : for St James does not say, " we are 
justified by works, and are not justified by faith;" 
that had been irreconcilable with St. Paul ; but we 
are so justified by works, that it is not by fiuth alone; 
it is flEdth and works together : that is, it is by the 
vTQKon vitrreiaQ, " by the obedience of feith," by 
the works of faith, by the law of faith, by righte- 
ousness evangelical, by the coi^ditions of the gospel, 
and the measures of Christ I have many things 
to say in this particular ; but because I have but a 
little time left to say them in, I will sum it all up 
■ in this proposition, that in the question of justifica- 
tion and salvation, faith and good works are no part 
of a distinction, but members of one entire body. 
Faith and good works together work the righteousness 
of God : that is, that I may speak plainly, justifying 
faith contains in it obedience ; and if this be made 
good, then the two apostles are reconciled to each 
other, and both of them to the necessity, the indis- 
pensable necessity of a good life. 

Now that justifying and saving faith must be de- 
fined by something more than an act of understand- 
ing, appears not only in this, that St. Peter reckons 
&ith as distinctly horn knowledge as he does from 
patience, or strength, or brotherly kindness : say- 
ing, " Add to your faith, virtue ; to virtue, know- 
ledge ;"*» but in this also, because an error in life, 
and whatsoever is against holiness, is against faith : 
and, therefore, St Paul reckons the lawless and the 
disobedient, murderers of parents, man-stealing, and 
such things, to be against sound doctrines ; for the 
doctrine of faith is called /; Kar Ehffi^eiay hhatr- 
jcoXco, ** the doctrine that is according to godliness." 
And when St Paul prays against ungodly men, he 
adds this reason, oh yap vavTuty fi vitmQy " for all 
men have not feith :"<' meaning that wicked men 
are infidels and unbelievers; and particularly he 
affirms of him " that does not provide for his own, 
that he hath denied the faith." ** Now from hence 
it follows that faith is godliness, because all wicked- 
ness is infidelity, it is an apostasy from the faith. 
•* Ille erit, ille nocens qui me tibi fecerat hostem ;" 
he that sins against God, he is the enemy to the 
faith of Jesus Christ ; and therefore we deceive 
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ourselves, if we place &ith in the understanding 
only ; it is not that, and it does not well there, but 
iv KaBap^ ffvvei^ffet, saith the apostle ; the mystery 
of faith is kept no where, it dweUs no where but 
" in a pure conscience." 

For I consider, that, since all mortal habits are 
best defined by their operation, we can best under- 
stand what faith is by seeing what it does. To 
this purpose hear St Paul : " By faith, Abel offered 
up to God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain. 
By faith, Noah made an ark. By faith, Abraham 
left his country, and offered up his son. By faith, 
Moses chose to suffer affliction, and accounted the 
reproach of Christ greater than all the riches of 
Egypt"® In short, the children of God, " by faith, 
subdued kingdoms, and wrought righteousness." 
To work righteousness is as much the duty and 
work of faith as believing is. So that now we may C 
quickly make an end of this great inquiry, whether \ 
a man is justified by faith, or by works, for he is so 
by both : if you take it alone, faith does not justify : 
but take it in the aggregate sense, as it is used in 
the question of justification by St Paul, and then 
faith does not only justify, but it sanctifies too ; and 
then you need to inquire no further ; obedience is a 
part of the definition of faith, as much as it is of 
charity. This is love, saith St John, '* that we 
keep his commandments." And the very same is 
affinned of faith too by Bensirach, ** He that be- 
liev^th the Lord, will keep his commandments." ' 

I have now done with all the propositions ex- 
pressed and implied in the text Give me leave to 
make some practical considerations ; and so I shall 
dismiss you from this attention. 

The rise I take from the words of St Epipha- 
nius, 9 speaking in the praise of the apostolical and 
purest ages of the church. There was, at first, no 
distinction of sects and opinions in the church ; she 
knew no difference of men, but good and bad ; there 
was no separation made, but what was made by 
piety or impiety, or, says he, which is all one, by 
fidelity and infidelity ; ttIutiq fiev ivixovaa tov 
Xpitrriaviafiov ehcSva' hiritrria ^i t'iri\ov<ra t6v 
hct^iiaq \cipaKrfipa rai napavofiiat' " for faith 
hath in it the image of godliness engraven, and in- 
fidelity hath the character of wickedness and pre- 
varication." A man was not then esteemed a saint, 
for disobeying his bishop or an apostle, nor for mis- 
understanding the hard sayings of St Paul about 
predestination ; to kick against the laudable customs 
of the church, was not then accounted a note of the 
godly party ; and to despise government was but an 
ill mark and weak indication of being a good chris- 
tian. The kingdom of God did not then consist in 
words, but in power, the power of godliness ; though 
now we are fallen into another method; we have 
turned all religion into faith, and our faith is nothing 
but the productions of interest or disputing, — ^it is 
adhering to a party, and a wrangling against all the 
world beside ; and when it is asked of what religion 
he is of; we understand the meaning to be, what 
fiiction does he follow : what are the articles of his 
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sect, not what is the manner of his life : and if men 
be zealous for their party and that, interest, then 
they are precious men, though otherwise they be 
covetous as the grave, factious as Dathan, schismati- 
cal as Corah, or proud as the fallen angels. Alas ! 
these things will but deceive us; the faith of a 
christian cannot consist in strifes about words, and 
perverse disputings of men. These things the 
apostle calls ** profane and vain babblings ; " ^ and, 
mark what he says of them, these things will in- 
crease ivl TrXttov hfnfitiaQ' They are, in them- 
selves, ungodliness, and will produce more, — " they 
will increase unto more ungodliness." But the 
faith of a christian had other measures ; that was 
faith then which made men faithful to their vows 
in baptism. The faith of a christian was the best 
security in contracts, and a christian's word was as 
good as his bond, because he was faithful that pro- 
mised, and a christian would rather die than break 
his word, and was always true to his trust ; he was 
faithful to his friend, and loved as Jonathan did Da- 
vid. This was the christian faith then : their re- 
ligion was, to hurt no man, and to do good to every 
man, and so it ought to be. '^ True religion is to 
visit the fatherless and widow, and to keep ourselves 
unspotted of the world." That is a good religion 
that is " pure and undefiled." So St. James : and 
St Chrysostom defines cvo-c/Bctov, "true religion," 
to be TTiTTiv Ka^apay koX op^ov fiiov, " a pure faith 
and a godly life ;" for they make up the whole 
mystery of godliness ; and no man could then pre- 
tend to faith, but he that did do valiantly, and suffer 
patiently, and resist the devil, and overcome the 
world. These things are as properly the actions of 
faith, as alms is of charity ; and therefore, they 
must enter into the moral definition of it. And this 
was truly understood by Salvian, that wise and 
godly priest of Massilia : what is faith, and what is 
believing, saith he ; " hominem fideliter Christo 
credere est fidelem Deo esse, h. e. fideliter Dei man- 
data servare : " " That man does faithfully believe in 
Christ, who is faithful unto God, — who faithfully 
keeps God's commandments ; " and, therefore, let us 
measure our faith here, by our faithfulness to God, 
and by our diligence to do our Master's command- 
ments ; for " Christianorum omnis religio sine sce- 
lere et macule vivere," said Lactantius ; " The whole 
religion of a christian is to live unblamably," ^ that 
is, in all holiness and purity of conversation. 

2. When our faith is spoken of as the great in- 
strument of justification and salvation, take Abra- 
ham's fkith as your best pattern, and that will end 
the dispute, because that he was justified by faith, 
when his faith was mighty in effect; when he 
trusted in God, when he believed the promises, 
when he expected a resurrection of the dead, when 
he was strong in faith, when he gave glory to God, 
when against hope he believed in hope ; and when 
all this passed into an act of a most glorious obe- 
dience, even denying his greatest desires, contra- 
dicting his most passionate affections, offering to 
God the best thing he had, and exposing to death 
his beloved Isaac, his laughters, all his joy, at the 
» 2 Tim. ii. 16. » Instit. lib. v. c. 9. 



command of God. By this faith he was justified, 
saith St. Paul; "by these works he was justified," 
saith St. James ; that is, by this faith working this 
obedience. And then all the difficulty is over ; only 
remember this, your faith is weak, and will do but 
little for you, if it be not stronger than all your se- 
cular desires and all your peevish angers. Thus we 
find, in the holy gospels, this conjunction declared 
necessary, "Whatsoever things ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them."^ Here is as glorious an event pro- 
mised to faith as can be expressed ; faith shaU^Ob- 
tain any thing of God. True ; but it is not faith 
alone, but faith in prayer ; faith praying, not faith 
simply believing. So St James; the "prayer of 
faith shall save the sick ; " but adds, it must be " the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man ; " so that 
faith shall prevail, but there must be prayer in faith, 
and fervour in prayer, and devotion in fervour, and 
righteousness in devotion ; and then impute the ef- 
fect to faith if you please, provided that it be de- 
clared, that effect cannot be wrought by faith unless 
it be so qualified. But Christ adds one thing more : 
" When ye stand praying, forgive ; but if ye will 
not forgive, neither will your Father forgive you." 
So that it will be to no purpose to say a man is jus- 
tified by faith, unless you mingle charity vnth it ; 
for without the charity of forgiveness, there can be 
no pardon, and then justification is but a word, when 
it effects nothing. 

3. Let every one take heed, that by an importune 
adhering to and relying upon a mistaken faith, he 
do not really make a shipwreck of a right faith. 
Hymeneeus and Alexander lost their faith by put- 
ting away a good conscience ; and what matter is 
it of what religion or faith a man be, if he be a 
villain and a cheat, a man of no truth, and of no 
trust, a lover of the world, and not a lover of God ? 
But, I pray, consider, can any man have faith that 
denies God P That is not possible : and cannot a 
man as well deny God by an evil action, £is by an 
heretical proposition P Cannot a man deny God by 
works, as much as by words ? Hear what the 
apostle says : " They profess that they know God, 
but in works they deny him, being abominable and 
disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate." ^ 
Disobedience is a denying God, "Nolumus hunc 
regnare," is as plain a renouncing of Christ, as 
" Nolumus huic credere." It is to no purpose to 
say we believe in Christ and have faith, unless 
Christ reign in our hearts by faith. 

4. From these premises we may see but too evi- 
dently, that though a great part of mankind pre- 
tend to be saved by faith, yet they know not what 
it is, or else wilfully mistake it, and place their hopes 
upon sand, or the more unstable water. Believing 
is the least thing in a justifying faith ; for faith is 
a conjugation of many ingredients, and faith is a 
covenant, and faith is a law, and faith is obedience, 
and faith is a work, and indeed it is a sincere cleav- 
ing to and closing with the terms of the gospel in 
every instance, in every particular. Alas ! the 1 
niceties of a spruce understanding, and the curious ' 
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' nothings of useless speculation, and all the opinions 
of men that make the divisions of heart, and do no- 
thing else, cannot bring ns one drop of comfort in 
the day of tribulation^ and therefore are no parts of 
the strength of faith. Nay, when a man begins 
truly to fear God, and is in the agonies of mortifica- 
tion, all these new nothings and curiosities will lie 
neglected by, as baubles do by children when they 
are deadly sick. But that only is faith that makes 
us to love God, to do his will, to suffer his imposi- 
tions, to trust his promises, to see through a cloud, 
to overcome the world, to resist the devil, to stand 
in the day of trial, and to be comforted in all our 
sorrows. This is that precious &ith so mainly ne- 
cessary to be insisted on, that by it we may be sons 
of the free w(Mnan, *' liberi ii vitiis ac ritibus ;** that 
the true Isaac may be in us, which is Christ ac- 
cording to the Spirit, the wisdom and power of God, 
a divine vigour and life, whereby we are enabled, 
with joy and cheerfulness, to walk in the way of 
God. By this you may try your faith, if you please, 
and make an end of this question : Do you believe 
in the Lord Jesus, yea or no ? God forbid else ; 
but if your faith be good, it will abide the trial. 
There are but three things that make the integrity 
of christian faith ; believing the words of God, con- 
fidence in his goodness, and keeping his command- 
ments. 

For the first, it is evident that every man pre- 
tends to it; if he calls himself christian, he believes 
all that is in the canon of the Scriptures ; and if he 
did not, he were indeed no christian. But now 
consider, what think we of this proposition ? " AD 
shall be damned who believe not the truth, but have 
pleasure in unrighteousness.""* Does not every 
man believe this P Is it possible they can believe 
there is any such thing as unrighteousness in the 
world, or any such thing as damnation, and yet 
commit that which the Scriptures call unrighteous- 
ness, and which all laws and all good men say is 
so? Consider how many unrighteous men there 
are in the world, and yet how few of them think 
they shall be damned. I know not how it comes 
to pass, but men go upon strange principles, and 
they have made Christianity to be a very odd insti- 
tution, if it had not better measures than they are 
pleased to afford it There are two great roots of 
all evil, covetousness and pride, and they have in- 
fected the greatest parts of mankind, and yet no 
man thinks himself to be either covetous or proud ; 
and, therefore, whatever you discourse against these 
sins, it never hits any man, but, like Jonathan's ar- 
rows to David, they fall short, or they fly beyond. 
Salvian complained of it in his time : ** Hoc ad cri- 
mina nostra addimus, ut cum in omnibus rei simus, 
etiam bonos nos et sanctos esse credamus:" " This 
we add unto our crimes, we are the vilest persons 
in the world, and yet we think ourselves to be good 
people," and, when we die, make no question but 
we shall go to heaven." There is no cause of this, 
but because we have not so much faith as believing 
comes to ; and yet most men will pretend not only 
to believe, but to love Christ all this while. And 
«» 2 TheaB. il 12. ■ Lib. iii 



how do they prove this? Truly they hate the 
memory of Judas, and curse the Jews that crucified 
Christ, and think Pilate a very miserable man, and 
that all the Turks are damned, and to be called 
Caiaphas is a word of reproach ; and, indeed, there 
are many that do not much more for Christ than 
this comes to ; things to as little purpose, and of as 
little signification. But so the Jews did' hate the 
memory of Corah as we do of Caiaphas, and they 
built the sepulchre of the prophets ; and we also are 
angry at them that killed the apostles and the mar- 
tyrs J but, in the mean time, we neither love Christ 
nor his saints ; for we neither obey him, nor imitate 
them. And yet we should think ourselves highly in- 
jured, if one should call us infidel s, and haters of Christ 
But, I pray, consider; what is hating of any man, 
but designing and doing him all the injury and spite 
we can P Does not he hate Christ that dishonours 
him, that makes Christ's members the membars of a 
harlot, that doth not feed and clothe these members P 
If the Jews did hate Christ when they crucified 
him, then so does a christian too, when he crucifies 
him again. Let us not deceive ourselves ; a chris- 
tian may be damned as well as a Turk ; and chris- 
tians may with as much malice crucify Christ, as 
the Jews did : and so does every man that sins wil- 
fully ; he spills the blood of Christ, making it to be 
spent in vain. "He that hateth you, hateth me ; 
he that receives you, receives me," said Christ to 
his apostles. I wish the world had so much faith 
as to believe that ; and by this try whether we love 
Christ, and believe in him, or no. I shall, for the 
trial of our faith, ask one easy question : Do we be- 
lieve that the story of David and Jonathan is true P. 
Have we so much faith as to think it possible that 
two rivals of a crown should love so dearly P Can 
any man believe this, and not be infinitely ashamed 
to see christians, almost all christians, to be irre- 
concilably angry, and ready to pull their brother's 
heart out, when he offers to take our land or money 
from us P Why do almost all men that go to law 
for right, hate one another's persons ? Why can- 
not men with patience hear their titles questioned P 
But, if Christianity be so excellent a religion, why 
are so very many christians so very wicked ? Cer- 
tainly they do not so much as believe the proposi- 
tions and principles of their own religion. For the 
body of christians is so universally wicked, that it 
would be a greater change to see christians gene- 
rally live according to their profession, than it was 
at first from infidelity to see them turn believers. 
The conversion from christian to christian, from 
christian in title to christian in sincerity, would be 
a greater miracle than it was, when they were con- 
verted from heathen and Jew to christian. What 
is the matter P Is not "repentance from dead 
works" reckoned by gt Paul® as one of the funda- 
mental points of christian religion P Is it not a 
piece of our catechism, the first thing we are taught, 
and is it not the last thing that we practise ? We 
had better be without baptism than without repent- 
ance, and yet both are necessary ; and, therefore, if 
we were not without faith, we should be without 
o Hob. vL 
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neither. Is not repentance a forsaking aU sin, and 
an entire returning unto God P Who can deny this ? 
And is it not plainly said in Scripture, " Unless ye 
repent, ye shaU all perish?" But show me the 
man that believes these things heartily; that is, 
show me a true penitent, he only believes the doc- 
trines of repentance. 

If I had time, I should examine your faith by 
your confidence in God, and by your obedience. 
But, if we fall in the mere beheving, it is not likely 
we should do better in the other. But because all 
the promises of God are conditional, and there can 
be no confidence in the particular without a promise 
or revelation, it is not possible that any man that 
does not live well, should reasonably put his trust in 
God. To live a wicked life, and then to be confident 
that in the day of our death God will give us par- 
don, is not faith, but a direct want of faith. If we 
did believe the promises upon their proper con- 
ditions, or believe that God's commandments were 
righteous and true, or that the threatenings were 
as really intended as they are terribly spoken, — 
we should not dare to live at the rate we do. But 
" wicked men have not faith," saith St. Paul ; and 
then the wonder ceases. 

But there are such palpable contradictions between 
men's practices and the fundamentals of our faith, 
that it was a material consideration of our blessed 
Saviour, " When the Son of man comes, shall he 
find faith upon earth P" meaning it should be very 
hard and scant: "Every man shall boast of his 
own goodness; *sed virum fidelem/ (saith Solomon,) 
but * a faithful man,' who can find ?" Some men 
are very good when they are afflicted. 

Hanc tibi virtutem fract& facit urceus ansft, 

Et tristis nuUo qui tepet igne focus : 
Et teges et cimex, et nudi sponda grabati, 

Fitorevis atqueeadem nocte dieque toga. Martial. 

When the gown of the day is the mantle of the 
night, and cannot at the same time cover the head 
and make the feet warm ; when they have but one 
broken dish and no spoon, then they are humble 
and modest; then they can suffer an injury and 



bear contempt: but give them riches, and they grow 
insolent ; fear and pusillanimity did their first work, 
and an opportunity to sin undoes it all. " Bonum' 
militem perdidisti, imperatorem pessimum creAsti," \ 
said Galba : " You have spoiled a good trooperjj 
when you made me a bad commander." Others 
can never serve God but when they are prosperous ; 
if they lose their fortune, they lose their faith, and 
quit their charity : ** Non rata fides, ubi jam me- 
lior fortuna ruit j" if they become poor, they become 
liars and deceivers of their trust, envious and greedy, 
restless and uncharitable ; that is, one way or other 
they show that they love the world, and by all the 
faith they pretend to cannot overcome it 

Cast up, therefore, your reckonings imp&rtially ; 
see what is, what will be required at your hands ; 
do not think you can be justified by faith, unless 
your faith be greater than all your passions ; you 
have not the learning, not so much as the common 
notices of faith, unless you can tell when you are 
covetous, and reprove yourself when you are proud ; 
but he that is so, and knows it not, (and that is the 
case of most men,) hath no fidth, and neither knows 
God nor knows himself. 

To conclude. He that hath true justifying faith, 
believes the power of God to be above the powers 
of nature; the goodness of God above the merit 
and disposition of our persons ; the bounty of God 
above the excellency of our works ; the truth^ of 
God above the contradiction of our weak arguings 
and fears ; the love of God above our cold experi- 
ence and ineffectual reason ; and the necessities of 
doing good works above the faint excuses and ig- 
norant pretences of disputing sinners : but want of 
faith makes us so generally wicked as we are, so 
often running to despair, so often baffled in our reso- 
lutions of a good life ; but he whose faith makes 
him more than conqueror over these difficulties, to 
him Isaac shall be bom even in his old age ; the 
life of God shall be perfectly wrought in him ; and 
by this faith, so operative, so strong, so lasting, so 
obedient, he shaU be justified, and he shall be saved. 
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Mt obedience to the commands of the Right Honourable the Lord Justices, and the most Reverend 
and Learned Primate, and to the desires of my Reverend Brethren, put it past my inquiry, whether I 
ought to publish this following Sermon. I will not, therefore,^ excuse it, and say it might have advan- 
tages in the delivery which it would want in the reading ; and the ear would be kind to the piety of 
it, which was apparent in the design, when the eye would be severe in its censure of those arguments, 
which, as they could not be longer in that measure of time, so would have appeared more firm, if they 
could have had liberty to have been pursued to their utmost issue : but reason lies in a little rooQi, and 
obedience in less ; and although what I have here said, may not stop the mouths of men resolved to keep 
up a faction, yet I have said enough to the sober and pious, to them who love order, and hearken to the 
voice of the spouse of Christ, to the loving and to the obedient : and for those that are not so, I have no 
argument fit to be used, but prayer, and readiness to give them a reason when they shall modestly de- 
mand it In the mean time, I shall only desire them to make use of those truths which the more learned 
of their party have, by the evidence of fact, been forced to confess. Rivet affirms, that it descended " ex 
veteris levi reliquiis," that presbyters should be assistants or conjoined to the bishops (who is by this con- 
fessed to be the principal) in the imposition of hands for ordination. Walo Messalinus acknowledges it 
to be " rem antiquissimam," " a most ancient thing," that these two orders, viz., of bishops and presbyters, 
shoold be distinct, even in the middle, or in the beginning of the next age after Christ David Blondel 
places it to be thirty-five years after the death of St. John. Now, then, episcopacy is confessed to be of 
about one thousand six hundred years' continuance ; and if, before this, they can show any ordination by 
mere presbyters, by any but an apostle, or an apostolical man ; and if there were not visibly a distinction 
of powers and persons relatively in the ecclesiastical government ; or if they can give a rational account 
why they, who are forced to confess the honour and distinct order of episcopacy, for about sixteen ages, 
should, in the dark interval of thirty-five years, in which they can pretend to no monument or record to 
the contrary, yet make unlearned scruples of things they cannot colourably prove ; if, I say, they can 
reasonably accQunt for these things, I, for my part, wiU be ready to confess, that they are not guilty of 
the greatest, the most unreasonable and inexcusable schism in the world ; but else they have no colour to 
palliate the unlearned crime : for will not all wise men in the world conclude, that the church of God, 
which was then holy, not in title only and design, but practically and materially, and persecuted, and not 
immerged in secular temptations, could not, all in one instant, join together to alter that form of church 
government, which Christ and his apostles had so recently established, and, without a Divine warrant, 
destroy a Divine institution, not only to the confusion of the hierarchy, but to the ruin of their own souls ? 
It were strange that so great a change should be, and no good man oppose it : " In toto orbe decretum 
est ;" so St Jerome : " All the world consented" in the advancement of the episcopal order ; and, there- 
fore, if we had no more to say for it, yet in prudence and piety we cannot say they would innovate in so 
great a matter. 

But I shall enter no further upon this inquiry : only I remember that it is not very many months since 
the bigots of the popish party cried out against us vehemently, and inquired, " Where is your church of 
England, since you have no unity ? for your ecclesiastic head of unity, your bishops, are gone :" and if we 
should be desirous to verify their argument, so as indeed to destroy episcopacy, we should too much ad- 
vantage popery, and do the most imprudent and most impious thing in the world. But blessed be God, 
who hath restored that government, for which our late king, of glorious memory, gave his blood j and that, 
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methinks, should very much weigh with all the king's true-hearted subjects, who should make it religion 
not to rob that glorious prince of the greatest honour of such a martyrdom. For my part, I think it fit to 
rest in these words of another martyr, St Cyprian : ** Si quis cum episcopo non sit, in ecclesia non esse :*' 
" He that is not with the bishop, is not in the church :" • that is, he that goes away from him, and willingly 
separates, departs from God's church ; and whether he can then be with God, is a very material con- 
sideration, and fit to be thought on by aU that think heaven a more eligible good than the interests of a 
faction and the importune desire of rule can countervail. 

However, I have, in the following papers, spoken a few things, which, I hope, may be fit to persuade 
them that are not uifinitely prejudiced; and although two or three good arguments are as good as two or 
three hundred, yet my purpose here was to prove the dignity and necessity of the office and order epis- 
copal, only that it might be as an economy to convey notice and remembrances of the great duty incumbent 
upon all them that undertake this great charge. The dignity and the duty take one another by the hand, 
and are bom together ; only every sheep of the flock must take care to make the bishop's duty as easy as 
it can, by humility and love, by prayer and by obedience. It is, at the best, very difficult; but they who 
oppose themselves to government, make it harder and uncomfortable : but take heed, if thy bishop hath 
cause to complain to God of thee, for thy perverseness and uncharitable walking, thou wilt be the loser ; 
and for us, we can only say, in the words of the prophet, " We will weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people :" f but our comfort is in God : for we can do nothing without him, but in him we 
can do all things : and, therefore, we will pray, ** Domine, dabis pacem nobis ; omnia enim opera nostra 
operatus es in nobis :" " God hath wrought all our works within us ; and therefore he will give us peace, 
and give us his Spirit" J 

" Finally i Brethren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord may have free course, and be glorified, 
even as it is with you j and ttiat we may be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men ; for all men have 
notfaith."! 



SERMON. 

And the Lord said. Who then is that faithful and 
wise steufard, whom, his lord sfiall make ruler 
over his household, to give them their portion of 
meat in due season f 

Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he 
Cometh shall find so doing. — ^Luke xii. 42, 43. 

T^C ioTiv 6,pa friaroQ Koi ^dvifioc olKoyofio^, 

These words are not properly a question, though 
they seem so ; and the particle ric is not interroga- 
tive, but hypothetical, and extends "who" to 
" whosoever ;" plainly meaning, that whoever is a 
steward over Christ's household, of him God requires 
a great care, because he hath trusted him with a 
great employment Every steward ov KodiariiKev 6 
KvpioCf so it is in St Matthew ; ^ 5v Karatrrriffet o 
Kvpioct so it is in my text ; every steward whom 
the Lord hath or shall appoint over the family, to 
rule it and to feed it, now and in all generations of 
men, as long as this family shall abide on earth ; 
that is, the apostles, and they who were to succeed 
the apostles in the stewardship, were to be furnished 
with the same power, and to undertake the same 
charge, and to give the same strict and severe 
accounts. 

In these words here is something insinuated, and 
much expressed. 

1. That which is insinuated only is, who these 
stewards are, whom Christ had, whoni Christ would 
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appoint over his family, the church : they ar^ not 
here named, but we shall find them out by their 
proper direction and indigitation by and by. 

2. But that which is expressed, is the office 
itself, in a double capacity. 1. In the dignity of 
it, it is a rule and a government ; " whom the lord 
shall make ruler over his household." 2. In the 
care and duty of it, which determines the govern- 
ment to be paternal and profitable ; it is a rule, but 
such a rule as shepherds have over their flocks, to 
lead them to good pastures, and to keep them within 
their appointed walks, and within their folds : hcorai 
ffirofiirptoy that is the work, " to give them a mea- 
sure and proportion of nourishment:" rprnftrlv iv 
Koipf, so St Matthew calls it: '* meat in the season ;" 
that which is fit for them, and when it is fit ; meat 
enough, and meat convenient; and both together 
mean that which the Greek poets call hpfiaXiTiy 
e/jLfjLTivoy,^ " the strong wholesome diet" 

3. Lastly : Here is the reward of the faithful and 
wise dispensation. The steward that does so, and 
continues to do so, tiU his Lord find him so doing, 
this man shall be blessed in his deed. '' Blessed is 
the servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall 
find so doing." Of these in order. 

1. Who are these rulers of Christ's family? for 
though Christ knew it, and, therefore, needed not to 
ask ; yet we have disputed it so much, and obeyed 
so little, that we have changed the plain hypothesis 
into an entangled question. The answer yet is easy 
as to some part of the inquiry : the apostles are the 
first meaning of the text ? for they were our fathers 
in Christ, they begat sons and daughters unto God; 

• Cap. xxiv. 25. 
^ Hesiod. Epy. 
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and were a spiritaal paternity, is evident : we need 
look no further for spiritual government, because in 
the paternal rule all power is founded ; they begat 
the family by the power of the word and the life of 
the Spirit, and they fed this family, and ruled it, by 
the word of their proper ministry : they had the 
keys of this house, the steward's ensign, and they 
had the ruler's place ; " for they sat on twelve 
thrones, and judged the twelve tribes of Israel.'' But 
of this there is no question. 

And as little of another proposition ; that this 
stewardship was to last for ever, for the power of 
ministering in this office and the office itself were 
to be perpetual : for the issues and powers of 
government are more necessary for the perpetuating 
the church, than for the first planting j and if it was 
necessary that the apostles should have a rod and 
a staff at first, it would be more necessary after- 
wards, when the family was more numerous, and 
their first zeal abated, and their native simplicity 
perverted into arts of hypocrisy and forms of godU- 
ness, when " heresies should arise, and the love of 
many should wax cold." The apostles had also a 
power of ordination : and that the very power itself 
docs denote, for it makes perpetuity, that could not 
expire in the days of the apostles ,* for by it they 
themselves propagated a succession. And Christ, 
having promised his Spirit to abide with his church 
for ever, and made his apostles the channels, the 
ministers and conveyances of it, that it might 
descend as the inheritance and eternal portion of 
the family ; it cannot be imagined, that when the 
first ministers were gone, there should not others 
rise up in the same places, some hke to the first, in 
the same office and ministry of the Spirit But the 
thing is plain and evident in the matter of fact also: 
" Quod in ecclesid nunc geritur, hoc olim fecerunt 
aposloli," said St. Cyprian : " What the apostles 
did at first, that the church does to this day," ^ and 
shall do so for ever : for when St. Paul had given 
to the bishop of Ephesus rules of government in 
this fiamily, he commands that they should be 
" observed till the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;"<^ and, therefore, these authorities and 
charges are given to him and to his successors ; it 
is the observation of St Ambrose upon the warranty 
of that text, and is obvious and undeniable. 

Well, then, the apostles were the first stewards ; 
and this office dies not with them, but must for ever 
be succeeded in ; and now begins the inquiry. Who 
are the successors of the apostles P for they are, they 
must evidently be, the stewards to feed and to rule 
this family. There are some that say, that all who 
have any portion of work in the family, aU the 
ministers of the gospel, are these stewards, and so 
all will be rulers. The presbyters surely ; for, say 
they, presbyter and bishop is the same tiling, and 
have the same name in Scripture, and, therefore, 
the office cannot be distinguished. To this I shall 
very briefly say two things, which will quickly clear 
our way through this bush of thorns. 

1. That the word " presbyter" is but an honour- 

« Epist 73. ad Jubai. <* 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

« Kom. ziL 6. Epb. iv. 11. 1 Cor. xii. *28. 



able appellative used amongst the Jews, as '' alder- 
man" amongst us ; but it signifies no order at all, 
nor was ever used in Scripture to signify any dis- 
tinct company or order of clergy : and this appears 
not only by an induction in all the enumerations of 
the offices ministerial in the New Testament,® where 
to be a presbyter is never reckoned either as a dis- 
tinct office, or a distinct order ; but by its being in- 
differently communicated to aU the superior clergy, 
and all the princes of the people. 

2. The second thing I intended to say, is this : 
that although all the superior clergy had not only 
one, but divers common appellatives, all being called 
irp£&€vT€p6i and ^laicovoi, even the apostolate itself 
being called a deaconship ; ' yet it is evident, that 
before the common appellatives were fixed into 
names of propriety, they were as evidently distin- 
guished in their offices and powers, as they are at 
this day in their names and tides. 

To this purpose St Paul gave to Titus, the bishop 
of Crete, a special commission, command, and power, 
to make ordinations ; and in him, and in the person 
of Timothy, he did erect a court of judicature even 
over some of the clergy, who yet were called pres- 
byters ; " Against a presbyter receive not an accu- 
sation, but before two or three witnesses :"b there 
is the measure and the warranty of the " audientia 
episcopahs," " the bishops' audience court ; " and 
when the accused were found guilty, he gives in 
charge to proceed to censures : eXcyx^ Aworo/iwc, 
and hi ewitrro^Uiieiv' " You must rebuke them 
sharply, and you must silence them, stop their 
mouths," ^ that is St Paul's word ; that they may 
no more scatter their venom in the ears and hearts 
of the people. These bishops were commanded 
" to set in order things that were wanting " in the 
churches, the same with that power of St Paul ; — 
" Other things will I set in order when I come," 
said he to the Corinthian churches ; in which there 
were many who were called presbyters, who never- 
theless, for all that name, had not that power. To 
the same purpose it is plain in Scripture, that some 
would have been apostles that were not ; such were 
those whom the Spirit of God notes in the Revela- 
tion ; * and some did " love pre-eminence " that had 
it not, for so did Diotrephes ; and some were judges 
of questions, and all were not, for therefore they ap- 
pealed to the apostles at Jerusalem ; and St Philip, 
though he was an evangelist, yet he could not give 
confirmation to the Samaritans whom he had bap- 
tized, but the apostles were sent for ; for that was 
part of the power reserved to the episcopal or apos- 
tolic order. 

Now from these premises, the conclusion is plain 
and easy. 1. Christ left a government in his 
church, and founded it in the persons of the apostles. 
2. The apostles received this power for the per- 
petual use and benefit, for the comfort and edifica- 
tion of the church for ever. 3. The apostles had 
this government ; but all that were taken into the 
ministry, and all that were called presbj^rs, had it 
not If, therefore, this government, in which there 

' Acts i. 25. 8 1 Tim. v. 19. 
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is 80 much disparity in the very nature, and exer- 
cise, and first original of it, must abide for ever ; 
then 60 must that disparity. If the apostolate, in 
the first stabiliment, was this eminency of power, 
then it must be so ; that is, it must be the same in 
the succession that it was in the foundation. For, 
after the church is founded upon its governors, we 
are to expect no change of government If Christ 
was the author of it, then, as Christ left it, so it 
must abide for ever: for ever there must be the 
governing and the governed, the superior and the 
subordinate, the ordainer and the ordained, the con- 
firmer and the confirmed. 

Thus far the way is straight, and the path is 
plain. The apostles were the stewards and the 
ordinary rulers of Christ's family, by virtue of the 
order and office apostolical ; and although this be 
succeeded to for ever, yet no man, for his now or at 
any time being called a presbyter or elder, can pretend 
to it ; for, besides his being a presbyter, he must be 
an apostle too ; else, though he be called " in partem 
sollicitudinis," and may do the office of assistance and 
under-stewardship, yet the icvpoc, " the government," 
and rule of the family, belongs not to him. - 

But then n'c &po ral iriifiepoy, " who are these 
stewards and rulers over the household now ?" To 
this the answer is also certain and easy. Christ 
hath made the same governors to-day as hereto- 
fore; " apostles stilL" For though the twelve 
apostles are dead, yet the apostolical order is not : it 
is ra{tc ycv vijrtic^, " a generative order," and begets 
more apostles. Now who these " minores apostoli" 
are, the successors of the apostles in that office apos- 
tolical and supreme regiment of souls, we are suffi- 
ciently taught in holy Scriptures; which when I 
have clearly shown to you, I shall pass on to some 
more practical considerations. 

1. Therefore, certain and known it is, that Christ 
appointed two sorts of ecclesiastic persons, — twelve 
apostles, and the seventy-two disciples ; to these 
he gave a limited commission ; to those a fulness 
of power ; to these a temporary employment ; to 
those a perpetual and everlasting : from these two 
societies, founded by Christ, the whole church of 
God derives the two superior orders in the sacred 
hierarchy ; and, as bishops do not claim a Divine 
right but by succession from the apostles, so the 
presbyters cannot pretend to have been instituted 
by Christ, but by claiming a succession to the 
seventy-two. And then consider the difference, 
compare the tables, and all the world tirill see the 
advantages of argument we have; for since the 
seventy-two had nothing but a mission on a tempo- 
rary errand ; and more than that, we hear nothing 
of them in Scripture ; but upon the apostles Christ 
^ poured all the ecclesiastical power, and made them 
the ordinary ministers of that Spirit,' which was to 
abide with the church for ever : the Divine institu- 
tion of bishops, that is, of successors to the apostles, 
is much more clear than that Christ appointed 
presbyters, or successors of the seventy-two. And 
yet,, if from hence they do not derive it, they can 
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never prove their order to be of Divine institution at 
all, much less to be so alone. 

But we may see the very thing itself — the very 
matter of fact St James, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
is by St Paul called an apostle : " Other apostles 
saw I none, save James, the Lord's brother." ^ For 
there were some whom the Scriptures call " the 
apostles of our Lord;" that is, such which Christ 
made by his word immediately, or by his Spirit 
extraordinarily; and even into this number and 
title, Matthias, and St. Paul, and Barnabas, were 
accounted.* But the church also made apostles ; ^ 
and these were called by St Paul, dir^oroXoc IkkXti' 
tn&y, " apostles of the churches ;" and particularly 
Epaphroditus was the " apostle of the Philippians ;" 
— " properly so, saith Primasius ; and " what is this 
else but the bishop," saith Theodoret; for Toii^ 
vvv K€ikovfuyov£ iiruTKOirovc vy6fta(ov a'tcoaT6XovQ, 
" those who are now called bishops, were then 
caUed apostles," saith the same father. The sense 
and full meaning of which argument is a perfect 
commentary upon that famous prophecy of the 
church, ** Instead of thy fathers thou shalt have 
children, whom thou mayest make princes in all 
lands ;■* that is, not only the twelve apostles, our 
fathers in Christ, who first begat us, were to rule 
Christ's family, but when they were gone, their 
children and successors should arise in their stead : 
" Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis:" their 
direct successors to all generations ehall be " prin- 
cipes popuh," that is, " rulers and governors of the 
whole catholic church." — " De prole enim ecclesis 
crevit eadem patemitas, id est, episcopi quos ilia 
genuit, et patres appellat, et constituit in sedibus 
patrum," saith St Austin: "The children of the 
church become fathers of the faithful ; that is, the 
church begets bishops, and places them in the seat 
of fathers, the first apostles." 

After these plain and evident testimonies of Scrip- 
ture, it will not be amiss to say, that this great 
affair, relying not only upon the words of institu- 
tion, but on matter of fact, passed forth into a de- 
monstration and greatest notoriety by the doctrine 
and practice of the whole catholic church : for so 
St Irenaeus, who was one of the most ancient 
fathers of the church, and might easily make good 
his affirmative : " We can," says he, " reckon the 
men, who by the apostles were appointed bishops in 
churches, to be their successors unto us ; leaving to 
them the same power and authority which they 
had." — Thus St Polycarp was by the apostles made 
bishop of Smyrna; St Clement, bishop of Rome, 
by St Peter ; " and divers others by the apostles," 
saith Tertullian ; saying also, that the Asian bishops 
were consecrated by St John. And to be short, 
that bishops are the successors of the apostles in 
the stewardship and rule of the church, is expressly 
taught by St Cyprian ^ and St Jerome,P St Am- 
brose and St Austin,^ by Euthymius and Pacianus, 
by St. Gregory and St John Damascenus, by Clarius 
k Muscula and St Sixtus, by Anacletus and St 
Isidore ; by the Roman council under St Sylvester, 
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and the council of Carthage ; and the ha^oxij, or 
« succession" of bishops from the apostles' hands 
in all the churches apostoUcal, was as certainly 
known as in our chronicles we find the succession of 
oar English kings, and one can no more be denied 
than the other. The conclusion from these premises 
I give you in the words of St Cyprian : " Cogitent 
diaconi, qudd apostolos, id est^ episcopos, Dominus 
ipse elegerit:" "Let the ministers know, that 
apostles, that is, the bishops, were chosen by our 
blessed Lord himself:"' and this was so evident, 
and so believed, that St Austin affirms it with a 
" Nemo ignorat," " No man is so ignorant but he 
knows this, that our blessed Saviour appointed 
bishops over churches."* 

Indeed the Gnostics spake evil of this order ; for 
they are noted by three apostles, St Paul, St 
Peter, and St Jude, to be ''despisers of govern- 
ment, and to speak evil of dignities;" and what 
government it was they did so despise, we may un- 
derstand by the words of St Jude ; they were iv ij 
avTiKoyiijf, rov Kopc, " in the contradiction or gain- 
saying of Corah," who with his company rose up 
against Aaron the high priest; and excepting these, 
who were the vilest of men, no man, within the first 
three hundred years after Christ, opposed episco- 
pacy. But when Constantine received the church 
into his arms, he found it universally governed by 
bishops ; and, therefore, no wise or good man pro- 
fessing to be a christian, that is, to believe the holy 
eatfa(^c church, can be content to quit the apostoli- 
cal goYemment, (that by which the whole family of 
God was fed, and taught, and ruled,) and beget to 
himself new fathers and new apostles, who, by 
wanting succession from the apostles of our Lord, 
have no ecclesiastical and derivative communion 
with these fountains of our Saviour. 

If ever Vincentius Lirinensis's rule could be used 
in any question, it is in this : " Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus;" that bishops are the 
successors of the apostles in this stewardship, and 
that they did always rule the family, was taught 
and acknowledged " always, and every where, and 
by an men" that were of the church of God: and 
if these evidences be not Sufficient to convince 
modest and sober persons in this question, we shall 
find our faith to f^ in many other articles, of which 
we yet are very confident : for the observation of 
the Lord's day, the consecration of the holy eucharist 
by priests, the baptizing infiints, the communicating 
of women, and the very canon of the Scripture itself 
rely but upon the same probation ; and, therefore, the 
denying of articles thus proved, is a way, I do not say, 
to bring in all sects and heresies, — that is but little ; 
— but a plain path and inlet to atheism and irrehgion ; 
for by this means it will not only be impossible to 
agree concerning the meaning of Scripture, but the 
Scripture itself and all the records of religion, will 
become useless, and of no efficacy or persuasion. 

I am entered into a sea of matter ; but I will 
break it off abruptly, and sum up this inquiry with 
the words of the council of Chalcedon, which is one 
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of the four generals, by our laws made the measures 
of judging heresies : 'Fnrltncoirov eic frpev^vripov 
fiadfiov uva^piiVt iepotnfXla iarlv, " It is sacrilege 
to bring back a bishop to the degree and order of a 
presbyter." It is indeed a rifling the order, and 
entangling the gifts, and confounding the method of 
the Holy Ghost ; it is a dishonouring them whom 
God would honour, and a robbing them of those 
spiritual eminences with which the Spirit of God 
does anoint the consecrated heads of bishops. And 
I shbU isay one thing more, which indeed is a great 
truth, that the diminution of episcopacy was first 
introduced by popery ; and the popes of Bome, by 
communicating to abbots, and other mere priests, 
special graces to exercise some essential offices of 
episcopacy, have made this sacred order to be cheap, 
and apt to be invaded. But then add this : if Simon 
Magus was in so damnable a condition for offering 
to buy the gifts and powers of the apostolical order, 
what shall we think of them that snatch them away, 
and pretend to wear them, whether the apostles and 
their successors will or no ? This is \(/€v<ra(Tdai to 
&yioy Uyevfia, •* to belie the Holy Ghost ;" that is 
the least of it : it is rapine and sacrilege, besides 
the heresy and schism, and the spiritual lie. For 
the government episcopal, as it was exemplified in 
the synagogue, and practised by the same measures 
in the temple, so it was transcribed by the eternal 
Son of God, who translated it into a gospel ordi- 
nance : it was sanctified by the Holy Spirit, who 
named some of the persons, and gave to them all 
power and graces from above : it was subjected in 
the apostles first, and by them transmitted to a dis- 
tinct order of ecclesiastics : it was received into all 
churches, consigned in the records of the Holy 
Scriptures, preached by the universal voice of all 
the christian world, delivered by notorious and un- 
interrupted practice, and derived to further and un- 
questionable issue by perpetual succession. 

I have done with the hardest part of the text, by 
finding out the persons intrusted, ** the stewards of 
Christfs family;" which though Christ only inti- 
mated in this place, yet he plainly enough manifested 
in others: the apostles, and dieir successors the 
bishops, are the men intrusted with this great 
charge ; God grant they may all discharge it well. 
And so I pass from the officers to a consideration of 
the office itself, in the next words ; " whom the 
Lord shall make ruler over his household, to give 
them their meat in due season." 

2. The office itself is the stewardship, that is 
episcopacy, the office of the bishop : the name sig- 
nifies an office of the ruler indefinitely, but the word 
was chosen, and by the church appropriated to those 
whom it now signifies, both because the word itself 
is a monition of duty, and also because the faith&jL 
were used to it in the days of Moses and the prophets. 
The word is in the prophecy of the church : " I will 
give to thee princes in peace, koI kvivKOKovi iv 
^ucaioffvy^t and bishops in righteousness ;" ' upon 
which place St Jerome says, " Principes ecclesioe 
vocat futuros episcopos ;" " " The Spirit of God 
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calls them who were to be christian bishops, 
* principes/ or * chief rulers,'" and this was no new 
thing; for the chief of the priests who were set 
over the rest, are called bishops by all the Hellenist 
Jews. Thus Joel is called ct/^itotoc iir airouQ, 
** the bishop over the priests ;" * and the son of 
Bani, ifriaKowog AevtrMv, " the bishop and visitor 
over the Levites ;" and we find at tibe purging of 
the land from idolatry, the high priest placed iTi^" 
K&trovc c2c ohov Kvpiov, " bishops over the house 
of God."y Nay it was the appellatiYe of the high 
priest himself, eiri^KOTOc '£Xca^<ip, " bishop £lea^ 
zar," * the son of Aaron the priest, to whom is com- 
mitted the care of lamps, and the daily sacrifice, 
and the holy unction. 

Now this word the church retained, choosing the 
same name to her superior ministers, because of the 
likeness of the ecclesiastical government between 
the Old and New Testament 

For Christ made no change but what was neces- 
saiy : baptism was a rite among tiie Jewa, and the 
Lord's supper was but the " post-coenium" of the 
Hebrews changed into a mystery, from a type to a 
more real exhibition ; and the Lord's Prayer was a 
collection of the most eminent devotions of the 
prophets and holy men before Christ, who prayed 
by the same Spirit ; and the censures ecclesiastical 
were but an imitation of the proceedings of the 
Judaical tribunals ; and the whole religion was but 
the law of Moses drawn out of its vail into clarity 
and manifestation ; and to conclude in order to the 
present affair, the government which Christ left, was 
the same as he found it ; for what Aaron and his 
sons, and the Levites, were in the temple, — that 
bishops, priests, and deacons, are in the church : 
it is affirmed by St Jerome more than once ; and 
the use he makes of it is this, " Esto subjectus 
pontifid tuo, et quasi animte parentem suscipe;" 
" Obey your bishop, and receive him as the nursing- 
iather of your soul." » But above aU, this appella- 
tion is made honourable by being taken by our 
blessed Lord himself; for he is called in Scripture 
the " great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls." 

But our inquiry is not after the name, but the 
office, and the dignity and duty of it : ** Ecclesire 
gubemandte subhmis ac Divina potestas," so St 
Cyprian calls it ; "A high and a Divine power from 
God of governing the church ; " " rem magnam et 
pretiosam in conspectu Domini," so St Cyril ; " a 
great and precious thing in the sight of God ; " — 
Twv kv avdpwvotg eifKraiuv opov, by Isidore Pelusiot ; 
" the utmost limit of what is desirable among men :" 
— but the account upon which it is so desirable, is 
the ^me also that makes it formidable. They who 
have tried it, and did it conscientiously, have found 
the burden so great, as to make them stoop witii 
cai*e and labour ; and they who do it ignorantiy or 
carelessly, will find it will break their bones : for 
the bishop's office is all that duty which can be 
signified by those exceUent words of St. Cyprian : 
'* He is a bishop or overseer of the brotherhood, 
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the ruler of the people, the shepherd of the flock, 
the governor of the church, the minister of Christ, 
and the priest of God." These are great titles, and 
yet less than what is said of them in Scripture, 
which calls them " salt of the earth, — flights upon 
a candlestick, — stars and angels, — ^f&thers of our 
faith, — ambassadors of God, — dispensers of the mys- 
teries of God, — the ^^tles of the churches, — and 
the glory of Christ : " — but then ihey are great bur- 
dens too ; for the bishop is wemarevfiiyot tov Xaov 
Tov Kvpiov, " intrusted with the Lord's people ; " 
that is a great charge, but there is a worse matter 
that follows, ical rov wrip t&v \lnr)(juy ain-uy Xoyov 
iiTairTfdiivdftevoc' the bishop is he, of whom God 
wiU require " an account for all their souls : " they 
are the words of St Paul,** and transcribed into the 
fortieth canon of the aposdes, and the twenty-fourth 
canon of the council of Antioch. 

And now I hope the envy is taken off; for the 
honour does not pay for the burden ; and we can 
no sooner consider episcopacy in its dignity, as it is 
a rule ; but the very nature of that rule does imply 
so severe a duty, that as the load of it is almost in- 
sufferable, so the event of it is very formidable, if 
we take not great care. For this stewardship is 
Kvpi6rTiQ Kol hi€ucoyla, " a principality and a minis- 
try." So it was in Christ ; he is Lord of all, and 
yet he was the Servant of all : so it was in the apos- 
tles ; it was Kkflpog haxorlac ital iLirotrroKilc, " their 
lot was to be aposUes, and yet to serve and minis- 
ter ;"<^ and it is remarkable, that, in Isaiah, the 
Seventy use the word M&KoiroQ, or " bishop ; " <* but 
there they use it for the Hebrew word **n€cho- 
sheth," which the Greeks usually render by Ipyo- 
htuKTfjCt fopo\6yotf wp&KTupf and the interlineary 
translation by ** exactores." Bishops are only 
God's ministers and tribute-gatherers, requiring 
and overseeing them that they do their duty : and, 
therefore, here the case is so, and the burden so 
great, and the dignity so aUayed, that the envious 
man hath no reason to be troubled that his brother 
hath so great a load, nor the proud man plainly to 
be delighted with so honourable a danger. It i» 
indeed a rule, but it is paternal ; it is a govern- 
ment, but it must be neither iiyayKaemKov nor 
ai(r)(poKephi^f it is neither •• a jwwer to constrain" 
nor ** a commission to get wealth,"® for it must be 
without necessity, and not for filthy lucre sake ; but 
it is a rule, i!>c diaKoyovyro^, so St Luke, ** as of 
him that ministers;"' <&c nayrt^y lovXov, so St. 
Mark, " as of him that is servant of all;"« utc 
ir6^ac v^Trrovroc, so St John ; ** such a principality 
as he hath " that washes the feet" of the weary 
traveller ; or if you please, take it in the words of 
our blessed Lord himself, that " He that will be 
chief among you, let him be your minister ; " mean- 
ing, that if under Christ's kingdoqn you desire rule, 
possibly you may have it ; but all that rule under 
him, are servants to thera that are ruled; and, 
therefore, you get nothing by it, but a great labour 
and a busy employment, a careful life and a neces- 
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tity of making severe accounts. But all this is 
nothing but the general measures ; I cannot be use- 
ful or understood unless I be more particular. The 
particulars we shall best enumerate hy recounting 
those great conjugations of worthy offices and ac- 
tions, by which christian bishops have blessed and 
built up Christendom; for because we must be 
followers of them, as they were of Christ, the re- 
counting what they did worthily in their genera- 
tions, will not only demonstrate how useful, how 
profitable, how necessary episcopacy is to the chris- 
tian church, but it will, at the same time, teach us 
our duty, by what services we are to benefit the 
church, in what works we are to be employed, and 
how to give an account of our stewardship with joy. 

1. The christian church was founded by bishops, 
not only because the apostles, who were bishops, 
were the first preachers of the gospel, and planters 
of the churches, — but because the apostolical men, 
whom the apostles used in planting and disseminat- 
ing religion, were, by aU antiquity, affirmed to have 
been diocesan bishops ; insomuch that, as St 
Epiphanins ^ witnesses, there were, at the first dis- 
seminations of the faith of Christ, many churches, 
who had in them no other clergy, but a bishop and 
his deacons : and the presbyters were brought in 
afterwards, as the harvest grew greater: but the 
bishopsT names are known, they are " recorded in 
the book of life," and " their praise is in the gos- 
pel ;" such were Timothy and Titus, Clemens and 
Linus, Marcus and Dionysius, Onesimus and Caius, 
Epaphroditus and St James, our Lord's brother, — 
Evodius and Simeon ; all which, if there be any faith 
in christians that gave their lives for a testimony to 
the faith, and any truth in their stories ; and unless 
we, who believe Thucydides and Plutarch, Livy and 
Tacitus, think that all church-story is a perpetual 
romance, and that all the brave men, the martyrs 
and the doctors of the primitive church, did con- 
spire, as one man, to abuse all Christendom for ever; 
I say, unless all these impossible suppositions be ad- 
mitted, — all these, whom I have now reckoned, were 
bishops fixed in several churches, and had dioceses 
for their charges. 

The consequent of this consideration is this : If 
bishops were those upon whose ministry Christ 
founded and built his church, let us consider what 
great wisdom is required of them that seem to be 
pillars: the stewards of Christ's family must be 
wise; that Christ requires: and if the order be 
necessary to the church, wisdom cannot but be 
necessaiy to the order ; for it is a shame if they, 
who by their office are fathers in Christ, shall by 
their nnskilfulness be but babes themselves, un- 
derstanding not the secrets of religion, the mysteries 
of godliness, the perfections of the evangelical law, 
all the advantages and disadvantages in the spiritual 
fife. A bishop must be exercised in godliness, a 
man of great experience in the secret conduct of 
souls, not satisfied with an ordinary skiU in making 
homilies to the people, and speaking common ex- 
hortations in ordinary cases ; but ready to answer 
in an secret inquiries, and able to convince the 
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gainsayers, and to speak wisdom amongst them that 
are perfect 

If the first bishops laid the foundation, their suc- 
cessors must not only preserve whatsoever is fiindar 
mental, but build up the church in a most holy 
fiiith, taking care that no heresy sap the foundation, 
and that no hay or rotten wood be built upon it ; 
and above all things, that a most holy life be super- 
structed upon a holy and unreprovable faith. So 
the apostles laid the foundation, and built the walls 
of the church, and their successors must raise up 
the roof as high as heaven. For let us talk and 
dispute eternally, we shall never compose the con- 
troversies in religion, and establish truth upon unal* 
terable foundations, as long as men handle the word 
of God deceitfully, that is, with designs and little 
artifices, and secular partialities ; and they will for 
ever do so, as long as they are proud or covetous. 
It is not the difficulty of our questions, or the subtlety 
of our adversaries, that makes disputes interminable ; 
but we shall never cure the itch of disputing, or 
establish unity, unless we apply ourselves to humility 
and contempt of riches. If we wiU be contending, 
let us contend like the olive and the vine, who shall 
produce best and most fruit ; not like the aspen and 
the elm, which shall make most noise in a wind. 
And all other methods are a beginning at a wrong 
end. And as for the people, the way to make them 
conformable to the wise and holy rules of faith and 
government, is by reducing them to live good lives. 
When the children of Israel gave themselves to 
gluttony, and drunkenness, and filthy lusts, they 
quickly fell into abominable idolatries ; and St 
Paul says, " that men make shipwreck of their 
faith by putting away a good conscience :"^ for the 
mystery of faith is best preserved iy xaBap^ trvvei- 
dfiffn, "in a pure conscience," saith the same 
apostle : ^ secure but that, and we shall quickly end 
our disputes, and have an obedient and conformable 
people ; but else never. 

2. As bishops were the first fathers of churches, 
and gave them being, so they preserve them in 
being ; for without sacraments there is no church, 
or it will be starved, and die ; and without bishops 
there can be no priests, and consequently no sacra- 
ments ; and that must needs be a supreme order, 
from whence ordination itself proceeds. For it is 
evident and notorious, that in Scripture there is no 
record of ordination, but an apostolical hand was in 
it ; one of the ay^pec iiyovfuyoi, one of the chief, 
one of the superior and " ruling " clergy ; and it is as 
certain in the descending ages of the church, the 
bishop always had that power : it was never denied 
to him, and it was never imputed to presbyters : 
and St. Jerome himself, when, out of his anger 
against John, bishop of Jerusalem, he endeavoured 
to equal the presbyter with the bishop, though in 
very many places he spake otherwise, yet even then 
also, and in that heat, he excepted ordination, ac- 
knowledging that to be the bishop's peculiar. And, 
therefore, they who go about to extinguish episco- 
pacy, do as Julian did ; they destroy the presbytery, 
and starve the flock, and take away their shepherds, 
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and dispark their pastures, aud tempt God's provi- 
dence to extraordinaries, and put the people to hard 
shifts, and turn the channels of salvation quite 
another way, and leave the church to a perpetual 
uncertainty, whether she he alive or dead, and the 
people destitute of the life of their souls, and their 
daily hread, and their spiritual comforts, and holy 
blessings. 

The consequent of this is : if sacraments depend 
upon bishops, then let us take care that we convey 
to the people holy and pure materials, sanctified 
with a holy ministry, and ministered by holy per- 
sons : for although it be true that the efficacy of the 
sacraments does not depend wholly upon the worthi- 
ness of him that ministers; yet it is as true, that it 
does not wholly rely upon the worthiness of the 
receiver ; but both together, relying upon the good- 
ness of God, produce all those blessings which are 
designed. The minister hath an influence into the 
eJSect, and does very much towards it ; and if there 
be a flRilnre there, it is a defect in one of the con- 
curring causes ; and therefore an unholy bishop is 
a great diminution to the people's blessing. St 
Jerome presses this severely : " Impi^ faciunt," &c. 
" They do wickedly who affirm, that the holy eu- 
charist is consecrated by the words (alone) and 
solemn prayer of the consecrator, and not abo by 
his hfe and holiness : " ^ and therefore St Cyprian 
affirms, that " none but holy and upright men are to 
be chosen, who, offering their sacrifices worthily to 
God, may be heard in their prayers for the Lord's 
people :"" but for others, " Sacrificia eorum, panis 
luctAs," saith the prophet Rosea: " Their, sacrifices 
are like the bread of sorrow ; whoever eats thereof, 
shall be defiled." 

This discourse is 'not mine, but St C3rprian's ; 
and although his words are not to be understood 
dogmatically, but in the case of duty and caution, 
yet we may lay our hands upon our hearts, and con- 
sider how we shall give an account of our steward- 
ship, if we shall offer to the people the bread of 
God with impure hands ; it is of itself a pure 
nourishment ; but if it passes through an unclean 
vessel, it loses much of its excellency. 

3. The like also is to be said concerning prayer ; 
for the episcopal order is appointed by God to be the 
great ministers of Christ's priesthood, that is, to 
stand between Christ and the people in the inter- 
course of prayer and blessing. " We vdll give our- 
selves continually to prayer," said the apostles ; that 
was the one-half of their employment; — and indeed 
a bishop should spend very much of his time in holy 
prayer, and in diverting God's judgments, and pro- 
curing blessings to the people ; for in all times, the 
chief of the religion was ever the chief minister of 
blessing. Thus Abraham blessed Abimelech, and 
Melchisedeck blessed Abraham, and Aaron blessed 
the people; and "without all controversy," saith 
the apostle, " the less is blessed of the greater." 
But then " we know that God heareth not sinners ;" 
and it must be " the effectual fervent jMrayer of a 
righteous man that shall prevaiL" 
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And, therefore, we may easily consider, that a 
vicious prelate is a great calamity to that flock, which 
he is appointed to bless and pray for. How shall he 
reconcile the penitents, who is himself at enmity 
with God? How shall the Holy Spirit of God 
descend upon the symbols at AtV prayer, who does 
perpetually grieve him, and quench his holy fires, 
and drive him quite away? How shall he that 
hath not tasted of the Spirit by contemplation, stir 
up others to earnest desires of celestial things ? Or 
what good shall the people receive, when the bishop 
lays upon their head a covetous or a cruel, an un- 
just or an impure hand? But, therefore, that I 
may use the words of St Jerome, " Cum ab episcopo 
gratia in populum transfundatur, et mundi totius et ec- 
clesiee totius condimentum sit episcopus," &c.® Since 
it is intended that from the bishop grace should be 
diffused amongst all the people, there is not in the 
world a greater indecency than a holy office minis- 
tered by an unholy person, and no greater injury to 
the people, than that of the blessings which God 
sends to them by the ministries evangelical, they 
should be cheated and defrauded by a wicked 
steward. And, therefore, it was an excellent prayer, 
which to this very purpose was, by the son of 
Sirach, made in behalf of the high priests, the sons 
of Aaron : " God give you wisdom in your heart, to 
judge his people in righteousness, that their good 
things be not aboHshed, and that their glory may 
endure for ever."P 

4. All the offices ecclesiastical always were, and 
ought to be, conducted by the episcopal order, as is 
evident in the universal doctrine and practice of the 
primitive church: Oi trpefffivrepoi xal ^iAkovoi &y€v 
yyutfiTic Tov kiriaKdirov fiffikv itriTeXeiTiMKray, It is 
the fortieth canon of the apostles, " Let the presby- 
ters and deacons do nothing without leave of the 
bishop ; " 4 but that case is known. 

The consequent of this consideration is no other 
than the admonition in my text: " We are stewards 
of the manifold grace of God," and dispensers of the 
mysteries of the kingdom ; and *' it is required of 
stewards that they be found faithful;"' "that we 
preach the word of God in season and out of season, 
— that we rebuke and exhort, admonish and cor- 
rect;" — ^for these God calls "pastores secundum 
cor meum," " pastors according to his own heart, 
which feed the people with knowledge and imder- 
standing;"* but they must also "comfort the af- 
flicted, and bind up the broken heart;" minister 
the sacraments with great diligence, and righteous 
measures, and abundant charity, always having in 
mind those passionate words of Christ to St Peter : 
" If thou lovest me, feed my sheep ; if thou hast 
any love to me, feed my lambs." 

And let us remember this also, that nothing can 
enforce the people to obey their bishops as they 
ought, but our doing that duty and charity to them 
which God requires. There is reason in these 
words of St Chiysostom : " It is necessary that the 
church should adhere to their bishop, as the body 
to the head, as plants to their roots, as rivers to 
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their springs, as children to their fathers, as dis- 
ciples to their masters." These similitudes express 
not only the relation and dependence, but they tell 
us the reason of the duty : the head gives light and 
reason to conduct the body ; the roots give nourish- 
ment to the plants; and the springs, perpetual 
emanation of waters to the channels : fathers teach 
and feed their children ; and disciiJles receive wise 
instructions from their masters: and if we be all 
this to the people, they wiU be all that to us; and 
wisdom win compel them to submit, and our hu- 
mility will teach them obedience, and our charity 
will invite their compliance ; our good example will 
provoke them to good works, and our meekness will 
mdt them into softness and flexibility : for all the 
Lord's people are "populus voluntarius," "a free 
and willing people;" and we, who cannot compel 
their bodies, must thus constrain their souls, by in- 
viting their wills, by convincing their understand- 
ings, by the beauty of fair example, the efficacy and 
holiness, and the demonstrations of the Spirit 

This is ** experimentum ejus, qui in nobis loqui- 
tur Christus," " the experiment of Christ that 
speaketh in us:'* for to ^is purpose those are ex- 
cellent words which St. Paul spake : " Remember 
them who have the rule over you : whose fidth fol- 
low, considering the end of their conversation."* 
There lies the demonstration; and those prelates 
who teach good life, whose sermons are the measures 
of Christ, and whose life is a copy of their sermons, 
these must be followed, and surely these will ; for 
these are burning and shining lights: but if we 
hold forth false fires, and by the amusement of eVil 
examples, call the vessels that sail upon a danger- 
ous sea, to come upon a rock or an iron shore in- 
stead of a safe harbour, we cause them to make 
shipwreck of their precious faith, and to perish in 
the deceitful and unstable waters: "Vox operum 
fortiils sonat qu&m verborum :" " a good life is the 
strongest argument that your &ith is good," and a 
gentle voice will be sooner entertained than a voice 
of thunder ; but the greatest eloquence in the world 
is a meek spirit and a liberal hand ; these are the 
two pastoral staves the prophet speaks of, " nognam 
et hovelim," "beauty and bands;"" he that hath 
the staff of the beauty of holiness, the ornament of 
Mr example, he hath also the staff of bands : 
"Atqne in funiculis Adam trahet eos, in vinculis 
charitatis," as the prophet Hosea's expression is, 
" He shall draw' the people after him by the cords 
of a man, by the bands of a holy charity." * But 
i^ against all these demonstrations, any man will 
be refractory, we have, instead of a staff, an apos- 
tolical rod, which is the last and latest remedy, and 
either brings to repentance, or consigns to ruin and 
reprobation. 

If there were any time remaining, I could reckon 
that ^e episcopal order is the principle of unity in 
the church ; and we see it is so, by the innumerable 
sects that sprang up, when episcopacy was perse- 
cuted. I could add, how that bishops were the 
cause that St John wrote his gospel; that the 
christian fiiith was, for three hundred years toge- 
« Heb. xiii. 7. » Zech. xi. 7. 



ther, bravely defended by the sufferings, the prisons 
and flames, the life and the death of bishops, as 
the principal combatants; that the fathers of the 
church, whose writings are held in so great vener- 
ation in all the christian worid, wer^ almost all of 
them bishops. I could add, that the reformation of 
religion in England was principally by the preach- 
ings and the disputings, the writings and the mar- 
tyrdom of bishops; that bishops have ever since 
been the greatest defensatives against popery ; that 
England and Ireland were governed by bishops 
ever since they were christian, and under their con- 
duct have, for so many ages, enjoyed all the bless- 
ings of the gospel. I could add also, that episco- 
pacy is the great stabiliment of monarchy ; but of 
this we are convinced by a sad and too dear-bought 
experience ; I could therefore instead of it say, that 
episcopacy is the great ornament of religion ; that 
as it rescues the clergy from contempt, so it is the 
greatest preservative of the people's liberty from 
ecclesiastic tyranny on one hand, (the gentry being 
little better than servants, while they live under 
the presbytery,) and anarchy and licentiousness on 
the other; that it endears obedience, and is subject 
to the laws of princes, and is wholly ordained for 
the good of mankind and the benefit of souls. But 
I cannot stay to number all the blessings which 
have entered into the world at this door ; I only re- 
mark these, because they describe unto us the 
bishop*s employment, which is, to be busy in the 
service of souls, — to do good in all capacities, — ^to 
serve every man's need, — to promote all public be- 
nefits, — to cement governments, — to establish peace, 
— ^to propagate the kingdom of Christ, — ^to do hurt 
to no man, — to do good to every man ; — that is, so 
to minister, that religion and charity, public peace 
and private blessings, may be in their.exaltation. 

As long as it was thus done by the primitive 
bishops, the princes and the people gave them all 
honour ; insomuch, that by a decree of Constantine 
the Great, the bishop had power given him to re- 
tract the sentences made by the presidents of pro- 
vinces ; and we find, in <the acts of St Nicholas, 
that he rescued some innocent persons from death, 
when the executioner was ready to strike the fatal 
blow, which thing, even when it fell into incon- 
venience, was indeed forbidden by Arcadins and 
Honorius ; but the confidence and honour was only 
changed, it was not taken away ; for the condemned 
criminal had leave to appesJ to the "Audientia 
Episcopalis," to " the Bishops' Court"- This was 
not any right which the bishops could challenge, 
but a reward of their piety; and so long as the 
holy ofliice was holily administered, the world found 
so much comfort and security, so much justice and 
mercy, so many temporal and spiritual blessings, 
consequent to the ministries of that order, that, as 
the Galatians to St Paul, " men have plucked out 
their eyes " to do them service, and to do them ho- 
nour. For then episcopacy did that good that God 
intended by it; it was a spiritual government, by 
spiritual persons, for spiritual ends. Then the 
princes and the people gave them honours, because- 
* Cap. xi. 4. 
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they deserved, and sought thiem not ; then they gave 
them wealth, because they would dispend it wisely, 
frugally, and charitably j then they gave them 
power, because it was sure to be used for the de- 
fence of the innocent, for the relief of the oppress- 
ed, for the punishment of evil-doers, and the reward 
of the virtuous. Then they desired to be judged 
by them, because their audiences, or courts, did 
iiorvxai^iy to f^ptapucoy, "they appeased all furious 
sentences," and taught gentle principles, and gave 
merciful measures, and in their courts were all equity 
and piety, and christian determinations. 

But afterwards, when they did fall clc ^vyatmlav, 
" into secular methods," and made their counsels 
vain by pride, and dirtied their sentences with 
money, then they became like other men ; and so it 
will be, unless the bishop be more holy than other 
men ; but when our sanctity and severity shall be 
as eminent as the calling is, then we shall be called 
to councils, and sit in public meetings, and bring 
comfort to private families, and rule in the hearts 
of men by a " jus relationis," such as was between 
the Roman emperors and the senate ; they courted 
one another into power, and, in giving honour, 
strove to outdo each other ; for from an humble wise 
man no man wiU snatch an employment that is ho- 
nourable ; but from the proud and from the covetous 
every man endeavours to wrest it, and thinks it law- 
ful prize. 

My time is now done ; and, therefore, I cannot 
speak to the third part of my text, the reward of 
the good steward and of the bad ; I shall only men- 
tion it to you in a short exhortation, and so con- 
clude. In the primitive church, a bishop was never 
admitted to public penance ; not only because in 
tnem every crime is ten, and he that could discern 
a public shame, could not deserve a public honour ; 
nor yet only because every such punishment was 
scandalous, and did more evil by the example of the 
crime, than it could do good by the example of the 
punishment; but also because no spiritual power 
is higher than the episcopal, and therefore they 
were to be referred to the Divine judgment, which 
was likely to fall on them very heavily : dixoro/x^crei 
&Xpri<rroy o Kvpioct " the Lord will cut the evil 
stewards asunder ;" he will suifer schisms and divi- 
sions to enter in upon us, and that will sadly cut us 
asunder ; but the evil also shall fall upon their per- 
sons, like the punishment of quartering traitors, 
iya Koi ere ^ta/ieXeiorl ra/i^crp, punishment with the 
circumstances of detestation and exemplarity. Con- 
sider, therefore, what is your great duty. Consider 
what is your great danger. The lines of duty I 
have already described ; only remember how dear 
and precious souls are to God, since for their salva- 
tion Christ gave his blood ; and therefore wiU not 
easily loose them, whom, though they had sinned 
against him, yet he so highly valued : remember 
that you are Christ's deputies in the care of souls, 
and that you succeed in the place of the apostles. 
" Non est facile stare loco Pauli, et tenere gradum 
Petri :" you have undertaken the work of St. Paul, 
and the office of St. Peter; and what, think you, 
upon this account, will be required of us ? St. Je- 



rome expresses it thus : " The wisdom and skill of 
a bishop ought to be so great, that his countenance, 
his gesture, his motion, every thing should be vocal, 
' ut quicquid agit, quicquid loquitur, doctrina sit 
apostolorum :' ' that whatever he does or speaks, be 
doctrine apostolical.' " The ancient fathers had a 
pious opinion, that besides the angel-guardian which 
is appointed to the guard of every man, there is to 
every bishop a second angel appointed to him at 
the consecration ; and to this Origen alludes, saying 
that every bishopric hath two angels, the one 
visible and the other invisible. This is a great mat- 
ter, and shows what a precious thing that order and 
those persons are in the eyes of God ; but then this 
also means, that we should live angelic lives, which 
the church rarely well expresses by saying, that 
episcopal dignity is the ecclesiastic state of perfec- 
tion, and supposes the persons to be so far advanced 
in holiness, as to be in the state of confirmation in 
grace. But I shall say nothing of these things, be- 
cause it may be they press too hard ; but the use I 
shaU make of it, upon occasion of the reward of the 
good and bad steward, is to remind you of your great 
danger. For if it be required of bishops to be so 
wise and so holy, so industrious and so careful, so 
busy and so good, up to the height of best examples ; 
if diey be anointed of the Lord, and are the hus- 
bands of the churches ; if they be the shepherds of 
the flock, and stewards of the household ; it is very 
fit they consider their danger, that they may be care- 
ful to do their duty. St Bernard considers it well 
in his epistle to Henry, archbishop of Sens : — If I, 
lying in my cell, and smoking under a bushel, not 
shining, yet cannot avoid the breath of the winds, 
but that my light is almost blown out ; what will be- 
come of my candle, if it were placed on a candle* 
stick, and set upon a hiU ? I am to look to myself 
alone, and provide for my own salvation ; and yet I 
offend myself, I am weary of myself, I am my own 
scandal and my own danger ; my own eye, and my 
own belly, and my own appetite, find me work 
enough ; and therefore God help them, who, besides 
themselves, are answerable for many others. Jacob 
kept the sheep of Laban, and we keep the sheep of 
Christ ; and Jacob was to answer for every sheep 
that was stolen, and every lamb that was torn by 
the wild beast ; and so shall we too, if by our fault 
one of Christ's sheep perish ; and yet it may be, 
there are one hundred thousand souls committed to 
the care and conduct of some one shepherd, who yet 
will find his own soul work enough for all his care 
and watchfulness. If any man should desire me to 
carry a frigate into the Indies, in which one hundred 
men were embarked, I were a madman to undertake 
the charge without proportionable skill ; and, there* 
fore, when there is more danger, and more souls, 
and rougher seas, and more secret rocks, and hor- 
rible storms, and the shipwreck is an eternal loss, 
the matter will then require great consideration in 
the undertaking, and greatest care in the conduct 

Upon this account we find many brave personSy 
in the first and in the middle ages of the church, 
with great resolution refusing episcopacy. I will 
not speak of those, who, for fear of martyrdom, de. 
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clined it, but those whcs f<xr fear of damnatioo, did 
refuse. St Bernard was by three rich cities severally 
called to be their bishop, and by two to be their 
archbishop^ and he refused them ; St. Dominicus re« 
fined foor successively; St Thomas Aquinas re- 
fbsed the archbishopric of Naples; and Vineentius 
Ferrarina would not accept of Yalentia or Uerda; 
and Bemardinus Senensis rafased the bishoprics of 
Sens, Urbin, and Ferrara. They had reason; and 
yet, if they had done amiss in that office which they 
declined, it had been something more excusable ; 
but if they that seek it, be as careless in the office 
as they are greedy of the honour, that will be found 
intolerable. " Electus episcopus ambulat in disco, 
recusans volvitur in ared," said the hermit in St 
Jerome ; ^* The bishop walks upon round *and 
tnindling stones; but he that refuses it, stands upon 
a floor." But I shall say no more of it; because I 
suppose you have read it, and considered it, in St. 
Chrysostom's six books, " de Sacerdotio;" in the 
Apologetic of St Gregory of Naxianzns ; in the pas- 
toral of St Gregory of Rome ; in St. Dionysius's 
eighth epistle to Demophilus; in the letters of Epi- 
phanius to St Jerome ; in St Austin's epistle to 
Bishop Valerius ; in St Bernard's life of St Malar, 
chy ; in St Jerome's one hundred and thirty-eighth 
epistle to Fabiola. These things, I am sore, yon 
could not read without trembling ; and certainly, if 
it can belong to any christian, then — '* work out 
your salvation with fear and trembling" — ^that is the 
bishop's burden. For the bishop is like a man that 
is surety for his friend ; he is bound for many, and 
for great sums ; what is to be done in this case, 
Solomon's answer is the way : '* Do this now, my 
son, dehver thyself, make sure thy friend, give not 
sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eye-lids :"y 
that is, be sedulous to discharge thy trust, to per- 
form thy charge ; be zealous for souls, and careless 
of money : and remember this, that even in Christ's 
family there was one sad example of an apostate 
apostle ; and he fell into that fearful estate merely 
by the desire and greediness of mcmey. Be warm 
in zeal, and indifferent in thy temporalities : for he 
that is zealous in tempwals, and cold in the spiritual ; 
he that doth the accessories of his calling by him- 
self and the principal by his deputies ; he that is 
present at the feast of sheep-shearing, and puts 
others to feed the flock ; hath no sign at all upon 
him of a good shepherd. *' It is not fit for us to 
leave the word of God, and to serve tables," said the 
apostles. And if it be a less worthy office to serve 
the tables even of the poor, to the diminution of our 
care in the dispensation of God's word, — ^it must 
needs be an unworthy employment to leave the 
word of God, and to attend the rich and superfluous 
furniture of our own tables. Remember the quality 
of your charges : '* Civitas est, vigilate ad custodiam 
et concordiam ; sponsa est, studete amari ; oves 
sunt, intendite pastui." > ** The church is a spouse ; " 
the universal church is Christ's spouse, but your 
own diocess is yours ; " behave yourselves so that 
ye be beloved. Your people are as sheep," and 
they must be fed, and guided, and preserved, and 
y Prov. vi. 3, 4. 



healed, and brought home. " The church is a city," 
and you are the watchmen; "take care that the 
city be kept at unity in itself;" be sure to make 
peace amongst your people; sufler no hatreds, no 
quarrels, no suits at law amongst the citizens, which 
you can avoid ; make peace in your diocesses by all 
the ways of prudence, piety, and authority, that you 
can ; and let not your own corrections of criminals 
be to any pnrpose but for their amendment, for the 
cure of offenders as long as there is hope, and for 
the security of those who are sound and whole. 
Preach often, and pray continually ; let your disci- 
pline be with charity, and your censures slow ; let 
not excommunications pass for trifles, and drive not 
away the fly firom your brother's forehead with a 
hatchet; give counsel frequently, and dispensations 
seldom, but never without necessity or great charity ; 
let every place in your diocess say, " Invenerunt me 
vigiles," " The watchmen have found me out," 
" hassovelim;" they that walk the city round have 
sought me out, and found me. " Let every one of 
us," as St Paul's*^ expression is, *'show himself a 
workman that shall not be ashamed ; " " operarium 
inconfusibllem," mark that; ''such a labourer as 
shall not be put to shame" for his illness or his un- 
skilfhlness, his falseness and unfaithfulness, in that 
day when the great Bishop of souls shall make his 
last and dreadful visitation; for, be sure, there is 
not a carcass, nor a skin, nor a lock of wool, nor a 
drop of milk of the whole flock, but God shall for it 
call the idle shepherd to a severe account And 
how, think you, will his anger bum, when he shall 
see so many goats standing at his left hand, and so 
few sheep at his right? and upon inquiry, shall 
find that his ministering shepherds were wolves in 
sheep's clothing P and that, by their ill example or 
pernicious doctrines, their care of money and care- 
lessness of their flocks, so many souls perish, who, 
if they had been carefully and tenderly, wisely and 
conscientiously handled, might have shined as bright 
as angels ? And it is a sad consideration to remem- 
ber, how many souls are pitifully handled in this 
world, and carelessly dismissed out of this world; 
they are left to live at their own rate, and when 
they are sick they are bidden to be of good comfort, 
and then aU is well; who, when they are dead, find 
themselves cheated of their precious and invaluable 
eternity. Oh, how will those souls, in their eternal 
prisons, for ever curse those evil and false guides ! 
And how will those evil guides themselves abide in 
judgment, when the angels of wrath snatch their 
abused people into everlasting torments ? For will 
God bless them, or pardon them, by whom so many 
souls perish ? Shall they reign with Christ, who 
evacuate the death of Christ, and make it useless to 
dear souls ? Shall they partake of Christ's glories, 
by whom it comes to pass that there is less joy in 
heaven itself, even because sinners are not converted, 
and God is not glorified, and the people is not in- 
structed, and the kingdom of God is not filled P Oh 
no; the curses of a false prophet wUl fall upon 
them, and the reward of the evil steward will be 
their portion; and they who destroyed the sheep, 
* 9. Bemaid. ad. Hear. Episc. Serensem. * 2 Tim. ii. 
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or neglected them, shall have their portion with 
goats for ever and ever, in everlasting burnings, in 
which it is impossible for a man to dwell. 

Can any thing be beyond this? beyond damna^ 
tion? Surely a man would think not: and yet I 
remember a severe saying of St Gregory, " Scire 
debent pnelad, quod tot mortibus digni sunt, quot 
perditionis exempla ad subditos eztenderunt:" " One 
damnation is not enough for an evil shepherd; but 
for every soul who dies by his evil example or per- 
nicious carelessness, he deserves a new death, a new 
damnation." — Let us, therefore, be wise and faith- 
ful, walk warily, and watch carefully, and rule dili- 
gently, and pray assiduously; for God is more 
propense to rewards than to punishments ; and the 
good steward, that is wise and faithful in his dis- 
pensation, shall be greatly blessed. But how? 
" He shall be made ruler over the household." 
What is that ? for he is so already. True : but he 
shall be much more : ** Ex dispensatore &ciet pro- 
curatorem;" God will treat him as Joseph was 
treated by his master ; " he was first a steward, and 
then a procurator;" one that ruled his goods with- 
out account and without restraint Our ministry 
shall pass into empire, our labour into rest, our 
watchfulness into fruition, and our bishopric to a 
kingdom. In the mean time, our bishoprics are a 
great and weighty care, and, in a spiritual sense, 
our dominion is founded in grace, and our rule is in 



the hearts of the people, and our strengths are the 
powers of the Holy Ghost, and the weapons of our 
warfare are spiritual ; and the eye of God watches 
over us curiously, to see if we watch over our flocks 
by day and by night And though the primitive 
church, as the ecclesiastic histories observe, when 
they deposed a bishop from his office, ever concealed 
his crime, and made no record of it, yet remember 
this, that God does and will call us to a strict and 
severe account Take heed that you may never hear 
that fearful sentence, " I was hungry, and ye gave 
me no meat." If you suffer Christ's little ones to 
starve, it will be required severely at your hands. 
And know this, that the time will quickly come, in 
which God shall say unto thee, in the words of the 
pro^et, " Where is the flock that was given thee, 
thy beautiful flock? What wilt thou say when he 
shall visit thee?" »» 

God, of his mercy, grant unto us all to be so 
faithful and so wise as to convert souls, and to be so 
blessed and so assisted, that we may give an account 
of our charges with joy, to the glory of God, to the 
edification and security of our flocks, and the salva- 
tion of our own souls, in that day when the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls shall come to 
judgment, even our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
to whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be 
all honour and glory, love and obedience, now and 
for evermore. Amen. 



SERMON V. 

PRBACRBO AT TUB 

OPENING OF THE PARLIAMENT OF IRELAND, 

J/ayS, 1661, 

BEFORE THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS JUSTICES, AND THE LORDS 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, AND THE COMMONS. 

Salus in multitudine consulentium. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ' 

THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND. TEMPORAL, AND COMMONS OF IRELAND, 

ASSEMBLED IN PARLIAMENT. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I ought not to dispute your commands for the printing my Sermon of Obedience, lest my sermon 
should be " protestado contra factum." Here I know my example would be the best use to this doctrine j 
and I am sure to find no inconveniency so great, as that of disobedience ; neither can I be confident that 
I am wise in any thing, but when I obey ; for then I have the wisdom of my superior for my warrant or 
my excuse. I remember the saying of Aurelius the emperor, << ^quiuB est me tot et talium amicorum 

b Jer. xiii. 20, 21. 
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consilium, quam tot tales meam unius yoluntatem seqm." I could easily haye pretended excuses ; but 
that day I had taught others the contrary, and I would not shed that chalice, which my own hands had 
newly filled with waters issning from the fountains of salvation. 

My eyes are almost grown old wdth seeing the horrid mischiefs, which came from rebellion and dis- 
obedience ; and I would willingly now be blest with observation of peace and righteousness, plenty and 
religion, which do already, and I hope shall for ever, attend upon obedience to the best king, and the best 
church, in the world. I see no objection against my hopes, but that which ought least of all, in this case, 
to be pretended. Men pretend conscience against obedience, expressly against St Paul's doctrine, teach- 
ing us to *' obey for cmiscience sake;" but to disobey for conscience in a thing indifferent, is never to be 
found in the books of our religion. 

It is very hard, when the prince is forced to say to his rebellious subject, as God did to his stubborn 
people, '' Quid iaciam tibi ?" I have tried all the ways I can to bring thee home, and " what shall I now 
do unto thee P" The subject should rather say, " Quid me vis facere P" ** What wilt thou have me to do P" 
This question is the best end of disputations. " Corrumpitur atque dissolvitur imperantis officium, si quis 
ad id quod fiicere jussus est, non obsequio debito, sed consilio non considerato, respondeat," said one in 
A. Gelliua : " When a subject is commanded to obey, and he disputes, and says, Nay, but the other is 
better ;" he is like a servant that gives his master necessary counsd, when he requires of him a necessary 
obedience. *' Utilius parere edicto quam efferre consilium i" " He had better obey than give counsel ;" 
by how much it is better to be profitable than to be witty, to be full of goodness rather than full of talk 
and argument 

But all this is acknowledged true in strong men, but not in the weak ; in vigorous, but not in tender 
consciences ; for obedience is strong meat, and wiU not down with weak stomachs ; as if, in the world, 
any thing were easier than to obey ; for we see that the food of children is milk and laws ; the breast- 
milk of their nurses, and the commands of their parents, is all that food and government, by which 
they are kept from harm and hunger, and conducted to life and wisdom. And, therefore, they that are 
weak brethren, of all things in the world, have the least reason to pretend an excuse for disobedience ; 
for nothing can secure them but the wisdom of the laws ; for they are like children in minority — they 
cannot be trusted to their own conduct ; and, therefore, must live at the public charge ; and the wisdom 
of their superiors is their guide and their security. And this was wisely advised by St Paul : *' Him 
that is weak in the faith, receive, but not to doubtful disputations ; " that is not the way for him ; children 
must not dispute with their &thers and their masters. If old men will dispute, let them look to it ; that is 
meat for the strong indeed, though it be not very nutritive $ but the laws and the counsels, the exhorta- 
tions and the doctrines of our spiritual rulers, are the measures, by which God hath appointed babes in 
Christ to become men, and the weak to become strong ; and they that are not to be received to doubtful 
disputations, ai« to be received with the arms of love, into die embraces of a certain and regular 
obedience. 

But it would be considered, that " tenderness of conscience" is an equivocal term, and does not always 
signify in a good sense. For a child is of tender flesh ; but he whose foot is out of joint, or hath a 
bile in bis arm, or hath strained a sinew, is much more tender. The tenderness of age is that weak- 
ness, that is in the ignorant and the new beginners : the tenderness of a bUe, — ^that is soreness indeed, 
rather than tenderness, — ^is of the diseased, the abused, and the mispersuaded. The first, indeed, are to 
be tenderly dealt with, and have usages accordingly ; but that is the same I have already told ; you must 
teach them, you must command them, you must guide them, you must choose for them, you must 
be their guardians, and they must comport themselves accordingly. But for that tenderness of con- 
science, which is the disease and soreness of conscience, it must be cured by anodynes and soft 
usages, unless they prove ineffective, and that the lancet be necessary. But there are amongst us 
such tender stomachs that cannot endure milk, but can very well digest iron ; consciences so tender, 
that a ceremony is greatly offensive, but rebellion is not; a surplice drives them away, as a bird 
affrighted with a man of clouts, but their consciences can suffer them to despise government, and 
speak evil of dignities, and curse all that are not of their opinion, and disturb the peace of king- 
doms, and commit, sacrilege, and account schism the character of saints. The true tenderness of con- 
science is, 1. That which is impatient of a sin; 2. It will not endure any thing that looks like it ; 
and, 3. It will not give offence. Now, since all sin is disobedience, 1. It will be rarely contingent 
that a man, in a christian commonwealth, shall be tied to disobey, to avoid sin ; and certain it is, 
if such a case should happen, yet, 2. Nothing of our present question is so like a sin, as when we 
refuse to obey the laws. To stand in a clean vestment is not so ill a sight as to see men stand in 
separation ; and to kneel at the communion, is not so like idolatry, as rebellion is to witchcraft And 
then, 3. For the matter of " giving offences," what scandal is greater than that which scandalizes the 
lawa ? And who is so carefully to be observed, lest he be offended, as the king P And if that which 
offends the weak brother is to be avoided, much more that which offends the strong ; for this is cer- 
tainly really criminal ; but for the other, it is much odds but it is mistaken. And when the case is so 
put, between the obedient and the disobedient, which shall be offended, and one will, — I suppose there is 
no queaticm bat the laws will take more care of subjects than of rebels, and not weaken them in their 
duty, in compliance with those that hate the laws, and will not endure the government 
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And after all this in the conduct of government, what remedy can there be to those, that call them- 
selves ** tender consciences?" I shall not need to say, that every man can easily pretend it; for we 
have seen the vilest part of mankind, men that have done things so horrid, worse than which the sun 
never saw, yet pretend tender consciences against ecclesiastical laws. But I will suppose that they 
are really such ; that they, in the simplicity of their hearts, follow Absalom, and in weakness hide their 
heads in little conventicles, and places of separation, fpr a trifle ; what would they have done for them- 
selves. 

If you make a law of order, and, in the sanction, put a clause of favour for tender consciences, do not 
you invite every subject to disobedience by impunity, and teach him how to make his own excuse ? 
Is not such a law a law without an obligation ? May not every man choose whether he will obey or 
no ? and if he pretends to disobey out of conscience, is not he that disobeys equally innocent with the 
obedient; altogether as just, as not having done any thing without leave ; and yet much more religious 
and conscientious P " Quicunque vult," is but an ill preface to a law ; and it is a strange obligation, that 
makes no difference between him that obeys and him that refuses to obey. 

But what course must be taken with ''tender consciences?" Shall the execution of the law be 
suspended as to all such persons P That wiU be all one with the former : for if die execution be com* 
manded to be suspended, then the obligation of the law by command is taken away, and then it were 
better there were no law made. And indeed that is the pretension, that is the secret of the business ; 
they suppose the best way to prevent disobedience is to take away aU laws. It is a short way indeed ; 
there shall then be no disobedience ; but, at the same time, there shall be no government : but the remedy 
is worse than the disease ; and to take away all wine and strong drink, to prevent drunkenness, would 
not be half so great a folly. 

I cannot, therefore, tell what to advise in this particular, but that every spiritual guide should consider 
who are tender consciences, and who are weak brethren, and use all the ways of piety and prudence to 
instruct and to inform them, that they may increase in knowledge and spiritual understanding. But they 
that will be always learning, and never come to the knowledge of the truth ; they that will be children 
of a hundred years old, and never come to years of discretion ; they are very unfit to guide others, and to 
be curates of souls : but they are most unfit to reprove the laws, and speak against the wisdom of a na- 
tion, when it is confessed that they are so weak that they understand not the fundamental liberty which 
Christ hath jmrchased for them, but ar;e servants to a scruple, and affrighted at a circumstance, and in 
bondage under an indifferent thing, and so much idolaters of their sect or opinion, as to prefer it before 
all their own nobler interests, and the charity of their brother, and the peace of a whole church and nation. 

To you, my Lords and Gentlemen, I hope I may say, as Marcus Curius said to a stubborn young man, 
" Noo opus vos habere cive, qui parere nesciret;" " The kingdom hath no need of those, that 
know not how to obey." * But as for them who have weak and tender consciences, they are in the state 
of childhood and minority ; but then you know that a child is never happy by having his own humour ; 
if you choose for him, and make him to use it, he hath but one thing to do ; but if you put him to please 
himself, he is troubled with every thing, and satisfied with nothing. We find that all christian churches 
kept this rule ; they kept themselves and others close to the rule of fiuth, and peaceably suffered one 
another to differ in ceremonies, but suffered no difference amongst their own ; they gave liberty to other 
churches, and gave laws, and no liberty, to their own subjects : and at this day, the churches of Geneva, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Low Countries, tie all their people to their own laws, but tie up no man's 
conscience ; if he be not persuaded as they are, let him charitably dissent, and leave that government, 
and adhere to his own communion : if you be not of their mind, they wiU be served by them that are ; 
they will not trouble your conscience, and you shall not disturb dieir government But when men think 
they cannot enjoy their conscience unless you give them good livings, and if yon prefer them not, you 
afflict their consciences ; they do but too evidently declare, that it is not their consciences, but their profits, 
they would have secured. Now to these I have only this to say, that their conscience is to be enjoyed 
by the measures of God's word, but the rule for their estates is the laws of the kingdom ; and *^ I show 
you yet a more exceUent way ;" obedience is the best security for both, because this is the best conser- 
vatory of charity, and truth, and x>cace. " Si vis brevi perfectus esse, esto obediens etiam in minimis," 
was the saying of a saint ; and the worid uses to look for miracles from them whom they shall esteem 
saints ; but " I had rather see a man truly humble and obedient, than to see him raise a man from the 
dead," said old Pachomius. 

But to conclude : If weak brethren shall still plead for toleration and compliance. I hope my Lords 
the bishops will consider where it can do good, and do no harm ; where they are permitted, and where 
themselves are bound up by the laws; and in all things where it is safe and holy, to labour to bring them 
ease and to give them remedy : but to think of removing the disease by feeding the humour, I confess it 
is a strange cure to our present distempers. He that took clay and spittle to open the blind eyes, can 
make any thing be collyrium ; but he alone can do it But whether any human power can bring good 
from so unlikely an instrument, if any man desires yet to be better informed, I desire him, besides the 
calling to mind the late sad effects of schism, to remember that no church in Christendom ever did it 
It is neither the way of peace nor government, nor yet a proper remedy for the cure of a weak conscience. 
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I shall, therefore, pray to God, that these men who separate in simplicity, may, by God's mercy, be 
broagbt to understand their own liberty, and that they may not, for ever, be babes and neophytes, and 
wax old in trifles, and for ever stay at the entrances and outsides of religion ; but that they would pass 
in *' ioteriora domfts," and seek after peace and righteousness, holiness and justice, the love of God and 
evangelical perfections ; and then they will understand how ill-advised they are, who think religion con- 
sists in zeal against ceremonies, and speaking evil of the laws. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, what I said in pursuance of public peace and private duty, and some little 
incidences to both, I now humbly present to you, more to show my own obedience than to remind* you of 
your duty, which, hitherto, you have so well observed in your amicable and sweet concord of counsels 
and affections, during this present session. I owe many thanks to you, who heard me patiently, willing- 
ly, and kindly ; I endeavoured to please God, and I find I did not displease you : but he is the best 
hearer of a sermon, who first loves the doctrine, and then practises it ; and that you have hitherto done, 
Terr piously and very prosperously. I pray God continue to direct your counsels, so that you, in all 
diings, may please him, and in aU things be blessed by him, that all generations may call you blessed 
instmments of a lasting peace, the restorers of the old paths, the patrons of the church, fHends of re- 
ligion, and subjects fitted for your prince, who is just up to the greatest example, and merciful beyond 
all examples ; a prince who hath been nourished, and preserved, and restored, and blessed, by miracles ; 
a prince whose virtues and fortunes are equally the greatest 



SERMON. 

Behold, to obey t> better than ioerifice, and to hearketi 

tktai the fat of rams. — 1 Sam. xv. latter part of 

vene 22. 
For rebellion is as the sin of vnteherafty and ^tub- 

harxness is as iniquity and idolatry, — First part 

of verse 23. 

Ix the world, nothing is more easy than to say 
o&r prayers, and to obey our superiors ; and yet in 
the world there is nothing to which we are so un- 
willing as to prayer, and nothing seems so intoler- 
able as obedience ; for men esteem all laws to be 
fetters, and their superiors are their enemies : and 
▼hen a command is given, we turn into all shapes 
of excuse, to escape from the imposition : for either 
the authority is incompetent, or the law itself is 
" statatom non bonum ;" or it is impossible to be 
l^ept, or at least very inconvenient, and we are to be 
rebeved in equity ; or there is a secret dispensation, 
and it does not bind [in my particular case, or not 
now ; or it is but the law of a man, and was made 
for a certain end ; or it does not bind the conscience, 
hut it was only for political regards; or, if the 
vorst happen, I will obey passively, and then I am 
innocent. Thus every man snuffs up the wind like 
" the wild asses in the wilderness," and thinks that 
authority is an encroachment upon a man's birth- 
right; and in the mean time never considers, that 
Christ took upon him our nature, that he might 
learn us obedience, and in that also make us become 
like unto God. In his justice and his mercy he was 
inimitable before ; but before the incarnation of 
Christ we could not, in passive graces, imitate God, 
who was impassible : but he was pleased, at a great 
nte, to set forward this duty ; and when himself be- 
came obedient in the hardest point, " obediens usque 
ad mortem." and is now become to us *' the Author 



and Finisher of our obedience," as well as of our 
faith, — " admonetur omnis eetas fieri posse quod ali- 
quando factum est" We must needs confess it very 
possible to obey the severest of the Divine laws, 
even to die if God commands, because it was already 
done by a man ; and we must needs confess it ex- 
cellent, because it was done by God himself. 

^ But this great example is of universal influence in 
the whole matter of obedience : for, that I may 
speak of that part of this duty, which can be use- 
ful, and concerns us; men do not deny but they 
must obey in all civil things ; but in religion they 
have a supreme God only, and conscience is his in- 
terpreter; and, in effect, every man must be the 
judge, whether he shall obey or no. Therefore it 
is that I say, the example of oiur Lord is the great 
determination of this inquiry ; for he did obey and 
suffer, according to the commands of his superiors, 
under whose government he was placed ; he " gave 
his back to the smiters, and his cheeks to the nip- 
pers ; " he kept the orders of the rulers, and the 
customs of the synagogues, the law of Moses and 
the rites of the temple ; and by so doing " he ful- 
filled all righteousness." Christ made no distinc- 
tions in his obedience; but obeyed God "in all 
things," and those that God set over him, " in all 
things according to God," and in things of religion 
most of all ; because to obey was of itself a great 
instance of religion ; and if ever religion comes to 
be pretended against obedience, in any thing where 
our superior can command, it is imposture : for that 
is the purpose of my text, *' obedience is better than 
sacrifice." Our own judgment, our own opinion, is 
the sacrifice seldom fit to be offered to God, but 
most commonly deserving to be consumed by fire : 
but, take it at the best, it is not half so good as obe- 
dience ; for that was indeed Christ's sacrifice; and, 
as David said of Goliah's sword, '<Non est alter 
talis," there is no other sacrifice that can be half so 
good : and when Abraham had lifted up his sacri- 
ficing knife to slay his son, and so expressed his 
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obedience, God would have no more ; he had the 
obedience, and he cared not for the sacrifice. 

By^ sacrifice here, then, is meant the external and 
contingent actions of religion ; by obedience, is 
meant submission to authority, and observing the 
command. Obedience is a not choosing our duty, a 
not disputing with our betters, not to argue, not to 
delay, fiot to murmur ; it is not only this, but it is 
much better ; for it is love, — and simplicity, — and 
humility, — and usefulness; and I think these do 
reductively contain all that is excellent in the whole 
conjugation of christian graces. 

My text is a perfect proposition, and hath no 
special remark in the words of it; but is only a 
great representation of the most useful truth to aU 
kingdoms and parliaments, and councils and autho- 
rities, in the whole world : it is your charter, and 
the sanction of your authority, and the stabiliment of 
yomr peace, and the honour of your laws, and the 
great defence of your religion, and the building up 
and the guarding of the king's throne. It is that 
by which aR the societies in heaven and earth are 
firm : without this you cannot have a village pros- 
perous, or a ship arrive in harbour : it is that which 
God hath bound upon us by hope and fear, by wrath 
and conscience, by duty and necessity. Obedience 
is the formality of all virtues, and every sin is dis- 
obedience : there can no greater thing be said, 
unless you please to add, that we never read that 
the earth opened and swallowed up any man alive 
but a company of rebellious, disobedient people, who 
rose up against Moses and Aaron, the prince of the 
people, and the priest of God. For obedience is the 
most necessary thing in the world, and ". corruptio 
optimi est pessima:" disobedience is the greatest 
evil in the . world, and that alone which can de- 
stroy it* 

My text is instanced in the matter of obedience 
to God ; but yet the case is so^ that though I shall, 
in the first place, discourse of our obedience to man, 
I shall not set one foot aside from the main inten- 
tion of it; because obedience to our superiors is 
really, and is accounted to be, obedience to God ; for 
they are sent by God ; they are his vicegerents, his 
ministers, and his ambassadors. ** Apostolus cujus- 
que est quisque," say the Jews ; " Every man's 
apostle is himself;" and ** he that heareth or 
despiseth you," said Christ, " heareth or despiseth 
me ;" and the reason is very evident, — ^because it 
is not to be expected that God should speak to us 
by himself, but sometimes by angels, sometimes by 
prophets, once by his Son, and always by his 
servants. 

Now I desire two things to be observed : — 

First : We may as well perceive that God speaks 
to us, when he uses the ministry of men, as when 
he uses the ministry of angels : one is as much 
declared and as certain as the other. And if it be 
said, a man may pretend to come from God, and yet 
deliver nothing but his own errand, that is no 
strange thing: but remember also that St Paul 
puts this supposition in the case of an angel, " If an 

* Nullum malum mtyus aut infeliciter feracius quam inobe. 
dientia.— Sbnica. 



angel preach any other gospel ;" and we know that 
many angels come like angels of light, who yet teach 
nothing but the ways of darkness. So that we are 
still as much bound to obey our superior as to obey 
an angel : a man is " paulo minor angelis," " a 
little lower than the angels;" but we are much 
lower than the king. Consider, then, with what 
fear and love we should receive an angel ; and so 
let us receive aU those whom God hath sent to us, 
and set over us; for they are no less ; less, indeed, 
in their persons, but not in their authorities. Nay, 
the case is nearer yet ; for we are not only bound 
to receive God's deputies as God's angels, but as 
God himself: for it is the power of God in the hand 
of a man, and " he that resists, resists God's ordi- 
nance." And I pray remember, that there is not 
only no power greater than God's, but there is no 
other; for all power is his. The consequent of 
this is plain enough ; I need say no more of it : it 
is all one to us who commands, God, or God's vice- 
gerent This was the first thing to be observed. 

Secondly : There can be but two things in the 
world required to make obedience necessary ; the 
greatness of the authority, and the worthiness of the 
tiling. In the first you see the case can have no 
difference, because the thing itself is but one : there 
is but one authority in the world, and that is God's ; 
as there is but one sun, whose light is difiused into 
all kingdoms. But is there not great difference in 
the thing commanded? Yes, certainly there is some; 
but nothing to warrant disobedience : for, whatever 
the thing be, it may be conmianded by man, if it be 
not countermanded by God. For, 

1 . It is not required that every thing commanded 
should of itself be necessary ; — ^for God himself 
oftentimes commands things, which have in them 
no other excellency than that of obedience. What 
made Abraham ** the friend of God?" and what 
made his offer to kill his son to be so pleasing to 
God ? It had been naturally no very great good to 
cut the throat of a little child ; but only that it was 
obedience. What excellency was there in the jour- 
neys of the patriarchs from Mesopotamia to Syria, 
from the land of Canaan into Egypt? and what 
thanks could the sons of Israel deserve, that they 
sat still upon the seventh day of the week? and 
how can a man be dearer unto God by keeping of a 
feas^ or building of a booth, or going to Jerusalem, 
or cutting off" the foreskin of a boy, or washing their 
hands and garments in fair water? There was 
nothing in these things but the obedience. And 
when our blessed Lord himself came to his servant, 
to take of him the baptism of repentance, alas ! he 
could take nothing but the water and the ceremony ; 
for, as Tertullian observes, he was '^nullius pceniten- 
tie debitor;" he was, indeed, " a just person, and 
needed no repentance ;" but even so it " became 
him to fulfil all righteousness :" but yet even then 
it was that the Holy Spirit did descend upon his 
holy head, and crowned that obedience, though it 
were but a ceremony. Obedience, you see, may be 
necessary, when the law is not so: for in these 
cases, God's Son and God's servants did obey in 
things, which were m^ide good only by the com- 
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mandment: and if we do so in the instances of 
hnman laws, there is nothing to be said against it, 
bat that what was not of itself necessary, is made 
so bv the authority of the commander, and the 
force of the commandment : but there is no more 
ia it than so. For, 

2. We pretend to be willing to obey, even in 
things naturally not necessaiy, if a Divine command 
does interpose ; but if it be only a commandment of 
man, and the thing be not necessary of itself, then 
we desire to be excused. But will we do nothing 
else ? We ourselves will do many things that God 
hath not commanded ; and may not our superiors 
command us, in many cases, to do what we may 
lawfully do without a commandment ? Can we be- 
come a law unto ourselves, and cannot thevword and 
power of our superiors also become a law unto us P 
hath God given more to a private than to a public 
hand? But consider the ill consequents of this 
foud opinion. Are all the practices of Geneva or 
Scotland recorded in the word of God? arc the 
trifling ceremonies of their public penance recorded 
in the four Gospels P are all the rules of decency, 
and all " things that are of good report,'' and all the 
measures of prudence, and the laws of peace and 
▼ar, and the customs of the churches of God, and 
the lines of public honesty, are all these described 
to us by the laws of Grod P If they be, let us see 
and read them, that we may have an end to all 
qaestions and minute cases of conscience: but if 
they be not, and yet by the word of God these are 
boond upon us in general, and no otherwise ; then 
it follows, that the particulars of all these, which 
may be infinite, and are innumerable, yet may be 
the matter of human laws; and then are bound 
upon us by the power of God, put into the hands of 
man. The consequent is this, that whatsoever is 
commanded l^ our superiors, according to the will 
of God, or whatsoever is not against it, is, of neces- 
sity, to be obeyed. 

3. But what if our princes or our prelates com- 
mand things against the word of God P What then P 
Why nothing then, but that we must obey od, and 
not man ; there is no dispute of that But what 
then again ? Why, therefore, says the papist, *• I 
will not obey the protestant kings, because, against 
the word of God, they conunand me to come to 
church, where heresy is preached;" — ^"and I will 
not acknowledge the bishops," saith the presbyte- 
lian, *' because they are against the discipline and 
sceptre of Jesus Christ;'' and the independent hates 
parochial meetings, and is wholly for a gathered 
chmrch, and supposes this to be the practice apos- 
tolical; and «* I will not bring my child to baptism," 
saidi the anabaptist, "because God calls none but 
believers to that sacrament;" and "I will acknow- 
ledge no clergy, no lord, no master," saith the 
qoaker, ** because Christ commands us to '* call no 
man master on the earth, and be not called of men 
rabbi." And if you call upon these men to obey 
the authority God hath set over them, they tell you 
with one voice, with all their hearts, as far as the 
word of God will give them leave ; but God is to be 
obeyed, and not man ; and, therefore, if you put the 



laws in execution against them, they will obey you 
passively, because yon are stronger ; and so long as 
they know it, they will not stir against you; but 
they, in the mean time, are little less than martyrs, 
and you no better than persecutors. 

What shall we do nowP for here is evidently 
a great heap of disorder: they aU confess that 
authority must be obeyed, but when you come to the 
trial, none of them all will do it, and they think they 
are not bound: but because their opinions, being 
contrary, cannot aU be righ^ and, it may be, none of 
them are, — ^it is certain, that all this while authority 
is infinitely wronged and prejudiced amongst them, 
when all fantastic opinions shall be accounted a 
sufilcient reason to despise it. I hope the presbyte- 
rian will join with the protestant, and say, that the 
papist, and the Socinian, and the independent, and 
the anabaptist, and the quaker, are guilty of rebel- 
lion and disobedience, for all their pretence of the 
word of God to be on their side : and I am more 
sure that all these wiU join with the protestant, and 
say, that the presbyterian hath no reason to disobey 
authority upon pretence of their new government, 
concerning which they do but dream dreams, when 
they think they see visions. Certain it is that the 
biggest part of dissenters in the whole world are 
criminally disobedient ; and it is a thousand to one 
but that authority is in the right against them, and 
ought to be obeyed. It remains now, in the next 
place, that we inquire what authority is to do in 
this case, and what these sectaries and recusants are 
to do ; for these are two things worth inquiry. 

1. Concerning authority. All disagreeing per- 
sons, to cover their foul shame of rebellion or dis- 
obedience, pretend conscience for their judge, and 
the Scripture for their law. Now if these men 
think, that, by this means, they proceed safely, upon 
the same ground the superior may do what he 
thinks to be his duty, and be at least as safe as 
they. If the rebellious subject can think, that, by 
God's law, he ought not to obey, the prince may, at 
the same time, think, tha^ by God's law, he ought 
to punish him : and it is as certain that he is justly 
punished, as he thinks it certain he reasonably dis- 
obeys. Or is the conscience of the superior bound 
to relax his laws, if the inferior tells him so P Can 
the prince give laws to the people's will, and can 
the people give measures to the prince's under- 
standing P If any one of the people can prescribe 
or make it necessary to change the law, then every 
one can ; and by this time every new opinion will 
introduce a new law, and that law shall be obeyed 
by him only that hath a mind to it, and that will be 
a strange law, that binds a man only to do his own 
pleasure. But because the king's conscience is to 
him as sure a rule, as the conscience of any disobe- 
dient subject can be to himself, the prince is as 
much bound to do his duty in government, as the 
other can be to follow his conscience in disagree^ 
ing ; and the consequent will be, that whether the 
subject be right or wrong in the disputation, it is 
certain he hath the just reward of disobedience in 
the conclusion. If one man's conscience can be the 
measure of another man's action, why shall not the 
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prince's conscience be the tnbject's measure ? But 
if it cannot, then the prince is not to depart from 
his own conscience, but proceed according to the 
laws which he judges just and reasonable. 

2. The superior is tied, by the laws of christian 
charity, so far to bend in the ministration of his 
laws, as to pity the invincible ignorance and weak- 
ness of his abused people, " qui devoratur k malis 
pastoribns," as St. Jerome's expression is, "that 
are devoured by their evil shepherds;" but this is 
to last no longer than till the ignorance can be 
cured, and the man be taught his duty ; for what- 
soever comes after this, looks so like obstinacy, that 
no laws in the world judge it to be any thing else. 
And then, secondly, this also is to be understood to 
be the duty of superiors only in matters of mere 
opinion, not relating to practice. For no man's 
opinion must be suffered to do mischief, to disturb 
the peace, to dishonour the government ; not only 
because every disagreeing person can, to serve his 
end, pretend his conscience, and so claim impunity 
for his viUany ; but also because those things, 
which concern the good of mankind and the peace 
of kingdoms, are so plainly taught, that no man 
who thinks himself so wise as to be fit to oppose 
authority, can be so foolish as in these things not 
to know his duty. In other things, if the opinion 
does neither bite nor scratch, if it dwells at home 
in the house of understanding, and wanders not in 
the outhouses of passion and popular orations, the 
superior imposes no laws, and exacts no obedience, 
and destroys no liberty, and gives no restraint : 
this is the part of authority. 

2. The next inquiry is, What must the disagree- 
ing subject do, when he supposes the superior's 
command is against the law of God ? I answer, that 
if he thinks so, and thinks true, he must not obey 
his superior in that: but because most men that 
think so, think amiss, — ^there are many particulars 
fit, by such persons, to be considered. 

1. Let such men think charitably of others, and 
that all are not fools or madmen, who are not of the 
same opinion with themselves or their own little 
party. 2. Let him think himself as faUible and 
subject to mistake as other men are. 3. But let 
him by no means think, that every opinion of his is 
an inspiration from God ; for that is the pride and 
madness of a pretended rehgion t such a man is to 
be cured by physic ; for he could not enter into 
that persuasion by reason or experience, and there- 
fore it must enter into him by folly or the anger of 
God. 4. From whence it will naturally follow, that 
he ought to think his opinion to be uncertain, and 
that he ought not to behave himself like the man 
that is too confident ; but because his obedience is 
duty, and his duty certain, he will find it more wise, 
and safe, and holy, to leave that which is disputable, 
and pursue that which is demonstrable ; to change 
his uncertain opinion for his certain duty : for it is 
twenty to one but he is deceived in his opinion; but 
if he be, it is certain that whatsoever his conscience 
be, yet, in his separation from authority, he is a 
sinner. 

2. Every man who, by his opinion, is engaged 



against authority^ should do well to study his doubt- 
ful opinion less, and humility and obedience more. 
But you say, that this concerns not me ; for my 
disagreeing is not in a doubtful matter, but I am 
sure I am in the right ; there are no if a and ands in 
my case. Well, it may be so : but were it not 
better that you did doubt? " A wise man feareth," 
saith Solomon, "and departeth from evil; but a fool 
rageth and is confident :" and the difference between 
a learned man and a novice is this, that the young 
fellow crieth out, ** I am sure it is so ; " the better 
learned answers, i<ri#c xal ro raxoj " Possibly it 
may, and peradventure it is so, but I pray inquire :" 
and he is the best diviner, fiavric ApitrroQ B(mc 
dica^ii KoXui, " he is the best judge that conjectures 
best," not he that is most confident; for, as Xeno- 
phanes said wisely, " Man does but conjecture, but 
God only knows;" and it is no disparagement to a 
wise man to learn, and, — by suspecting the fallibility 
of things, and his own aptness to mistake, — to walk 
prudently and safely, with an eye to God, and an 
ear open to his superior. Some men are drunk 
with &ncy, and mad with opinion. Who beheve more 
strongly than boys and women P who are so hard 
to be persuaded as fools? and who so readily suspect 
their teachers as they who are governed by chance, 
and know not the intrinsic measures of good and 
evil ? " Qui pauca considcrat, de facili pronunciat ;** 
"it is a little learning, and not enough, that makes 
men conclude hastily," and clap fast hold on the 
conclusion, before they have weU weighed the pre- 
mises; but experience and humility would teach us 
modesty and fear. 

3. In all disputes, he that obeys his superior can 
never be a heretic in the estimate of law, and he 
can never be a schismatic in the point of conscience ; 
so that he certainly avoids one great death, and 
very probably the other. " Res judicata pro veri- 
tate accipitur," saith the law : " If the judge have 
given sentence, that sentence is supposed a truth :" 
and Cassiodorus said, according lo the sentence of 
the law, " Nimis iniquum est, ut iUe patiatur dis- 
pendium, qui imperium fecit alienum." Our obedi- 
ence secures us from the imputation of evil, and 
error does but seldom go in company with obedience. 
But, however, there is this advantage to be gotten 
by obedience ; that he who prefers the sentence of 
the law before his own opinion, does do an act of 
great humility, and exercises the grace of modesty, 
and takes the best way to secure his conscience and 
the public peace, and pleases the government which 
he is bound to please, and pursues the excellencies 
of unity, and promotes charity and godly love ; 
whereas on the other side, he that goes by himself, 
apart from his superior, is always materially a 
schismatic, and is more likely to be deceived by his 
own singularity, and prejudice, and weakness, than 
by foUow^ing the guides God hath set over him. 
And if he loses truth, certainly he will get nothing 
else : for by so doing we lose our peace too, and 
give public offence, and arm authority against us, 
and are scandalous in law, and pull evil upon our 
heads ; and all this for a proud singularity, or a 
trifling opinion, in which we are not so likely to be 
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deceived, if we trust onrselTeA less, and the public 
more. ** In omnibus falli possum, in obedientiA 
non possum," said St. Teresa ; " I can in every 
thing else, but in obedience I can never be deceived/' 
And it is very remarkable in my text, that ** re- 
bellion *' or " disobedience '* is compared to '* the sin 
of mritchcraft" Indeed, it seems strange ; for the 
meaning of it is not only that a rebel is as much 
hated by God as a witch, but it means that the 
lins are alike in their very natures. '* Quasi pec- 
eatum divinationis," saith the Vulgar Latin ; they 
that disobey authority, trusting in their own opinions, 
are but like witches or diviners; that is, they are 
led by an evil spirit ; pride and a lying and deceiv- 
ing spirit is their teacher, and their answers are sel- 
dom true; for ^ough they pretend the truth of 
God for their disobedience, yet they " fell into the 
deception of the devil;" and that is the end of 
their soothsaying. And let me add this, that when 
a man distrusts his superior, and trusts himself, if 
he misses truth, it will be greatly imputed to him ; 
he shall feel the evil of his error and the shame of 
his pride, the reproach of his folly and the punish- 
ment of his disobedience, the dishonour of singu- 
larity, and the restlessness of schism, and &e scorn 
of the multitude. But, on the other side, if he obey 
authority, and yet be deceived, he is gready excused ; 
he erred on the safer side, he is defended by the 
hands of many virtues, and gets peace and love of 
the congregation. 

Yon see the blessings of obedience, even in the 
questions and matters of religion ; but I have some- 
thing more to say, and it is not only of great use to 
appease the tumultuary disputations and arguings of 
religion, which have lately disturbed these nations, 
but is proper to be spoken to, and to be reduced 
to practice, by this honourable and high court of 
parliament 

That which I am to say, is this : — ^You have no 
other way of peace, no better way to appease and 
qoiet the quarrels in religion which have been too 
long among us, but by reducing all men to obe- 
dience, and all questions to the measures of the 
laws; for they on both sides pretend Scripture, but 
one side only can pretend to the laws ; and they 
that do admit no authority above their own to ex- 
pound Scripture, cannot deny bat kings and parlia- 
ments are the makers and proper expounders of our 
law« ; and if ever you mean to have " truth and 
peace kiss each other," let no man dispute against 
your laws. For did not our blessed Saviour say, 
that an oath is the end of all questions, and, after 
depositions are taken, all judges go to sentence? 
What oaths are to private questions, that laws are 
to pubtic. And if it be said that laws may be mis- 
taken, it is true ; but may not an oath also be a 
perjory? and yet, because, in human affairs, we 
have no greater certainty, and greater than God 
gives we may not look for, — let the laws be the last 
determination; and, in wise and religious govcm- 
znenta, no disputation is to go beyond them. 

X But this is not only true in religious prudence 

»> 1 Tim. ii. 1. 
« Prov. xvi. 10. 



and plain necessity^ but this is the way that God 
hath appointed, and that he hath blessed, and that 
he hath intended to be the means of ending all 
questions. This we learn from St Paul,** " I ex- 
hort that first of all, prayers, and supplications, and 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all 
men; for kings, and all that are in authority." 
For all ; for parliaments and for councils, for 
bishops and for magistrates ; it is for all, and for 
kings above all. Well ; to what purpose is all this f 
^ That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in 
all godliness and honesty." Mark that: "kings 
and all that are in authority," are by God appoint- 
ed to be the means of obtaining unity and peace in 
godliness, kv ehtr^eiaia " in all the true and godly 
worshippings " of God ; no unity in religion without 
kings and bishops, and those that are in authority. 

3. And, indeed, because this is God's way of end- 
ing our controversies, the matter of authority is 
highly to be regarded. If you suffer the authority 
of the king to be lessened, to be scrupled, to be d^ 
nied in ecclesiastical affairs, you have no way left 
to silence the tongues and hands of gainsaying peo- 
ple. But so it is ; the king's authority is appoint- 
ed and enabled by God to end our questions of re- 
ligion : ** Divinatio in labiis regis " (saith Solo- 
mon^) "in judicio non errabit os ejus:" "Divi- 
nation and a wise sentence is in the lips of the king, 
and his mouth shall not err in judgment." In all 
Scripture there is not so much for the pope's infU- 
libility, but by this, it appears there is divinity in 
the king's sentence ; for God gives to kings, who are 
his vicegerents, a peculiar spirit And when Jus- 
tinian had, out of the sense of Julian the lawyer, 
observed that there were many cases, for which law 
made no provision, he adds : " If any such shall 
happen,"** "Augustum imploretur remedium," "run 
to the king for remedy ;" for therefore God hath 
set the imperial fortune over human affairs, ''ut 
possit omnia quae noviter contingunt, et emendare et 
componere, et modis ac regulis competentibus tra- 
dere," "diat the king may amend and rule and 
compose every new arising question." And it is 
not to be despised, but is a great indication of this 
truth, that the answers of the Roman princes and 
judges recorded in the civil law are such, that: all 
nations of the world do approve them, and are a 
great testimony how the sentences of kings ought 
to be valued, even in matters of religion, and ques- 
tions of greatest doubt " Bona conscientia scyphus 
est Josephi," said the old abbot of KeHs;*" "A 
good conscience is like Joseph's cup," in which our 
lord the king divines. And since God hath blessed 
us with 80 good, so just, so religious, and so wise a 
prince, let the sentence of his laws be our last re- 
sort, and no questions be permitted after his judg- 
ment and legal determination ; for wisdom saith, 
" By me princes rule, by me they decree justice :" 
and therefore the spirit of the. king is a divine end- 
nency, and is as the spirit of the most high God. 

4. Let no man be too busy in disputing the laws 
of his superiors ; for a man by that seldom gets 

<* Lib. viii. cod. do Veteri Jure cnuclcando. 
« Petnis Cellensia, lib. de Conscienti&. 
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good to himseK but seldom misses to do mischief 
unto others : Mi) ipt(e yovtvin xfv hlicata Xiy^Cf 
said one in Laertius. Will a son contend with his 
father? that is not decent, though the son speak 
that which is right; he may, possibly, say well 
enough, but he does do very ill; not only because 
he does not pay his duty and reverential fear, but 
because it is in itself very often unreasonable to 
dispute concerning the command of our superior, 
whether it be good or no; for the yery command- 
ment can make it not only good, but a necessary 
good. " It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and 
to us, to lay on you no greater burden than these 
necessary things," said the council of Jerusalem ; 
and yet Uiese things were not necessary, but as they 
were commanded : to abstain from a strangled hen 
or a bloody pudding, could not of themselves be 
necessary ; but the commandment came, authority 
did interpose, and then they were made so. 

5. But then besides the advantages, both of the 
spirit and the authority of kings, in matter of ques- 
tion, the laws and decrees of a national church 
ought, upon the account of their own advantages, to 
be esteemed as a final sentence in all things dis- 
puted. The thing is a plain command : " Remem- 
ber them which have the rule over you, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God/'' This teUs 
what rulers he means; rulers ecclesiastical; and 
what of them ? " whose faith follow," they must 
" preeire in articulis ;" they are not masters of your 
faith, but guides of it; and " they that sit in Moses's 
chair" must be heard and obeyed, said our blessed 
Saviour. These words were not said for nothing ; 
and they were nothing, if their authority were 
nothing. 

For between the laws of a church and the opinion 
of a subject, the comparison is the same as between 
a public spirit and a private. The public is far the 
better ; the daughter of God, and the mother of a 
blessing, and always dwells in light The public 
spirit hath already passed the trial, it hath been 
" subjected to the prophets," tried and searched and 
approved : the private is yet to be examined. The 
public spirit is uniform and apt to be followed ; the 
private is various and multiform as chance, and no 
man can follow him that hath it ; for if he , follows 
one, he is reproved by a thousand ; and if he changes, 
he may get a shame but no truth ; and he can never 
rest but in the arms and conduct of his superior. 
"When Aaron and Miriam murmured against Moses, 
God told them they were prophets of an inferior 
rank than Moses was. God communicated himself 
to them in dreams and visions ; but the ruach hak- 
kodesh, ariipn nn " the public spirit" of Moses 
their prince, that was higher : and what then P 
" Wherefore, then," (God said,*) " were ye not 
afraid to speak against my servant Moses ?" plainly 
teaching us, that where there is a more excellent 
spirit, they that have a spirit less excellent ought 
to be afraid to speak against it And this is the 
fuU case of the private and public spirit ; that is, of 
a subject speaking against the spirit and the laws of 
the church. In heaven,, and in the air, and in all 
' Hcb. xiii. 7. 



the regions of spirits, the spirit of a lower order 
dares not speak against the spirit of a higher ; and, 
therefore, for a private spirit to oppose the public, 
is a disorder greater than is in hell itself. 

To conclude this point : let us consider whether 
it were not an intolerable mischief, if the judges 
should give sentence in causes of instance by the 
measures of their own fency, and not by the laws ; 
who would endure them ? and yet why may they 
not do that as well as any ecclesiastic person preach 
religion, not which the laws allow, but what is 
taught him by his own private opinion ? but he 
that hath the laws on his side, hath ever something 
of true religion to warrant him, and can never want 
a great measure of justification : y6fu>c icai x^P^ 
" the laws and the customs of the country," are the 
results of wise counsels or long experience ; they 
^ver comply with peace and public benefit; and 
nothing of this can be said of private religions ; for 
they break the peace, and trouble the conscience, 
and imdo government, and despise the laws, and 
offend princes, and dishonour the wisdom of parlia- 
ments, and destroy obedience. 

Well ; but in the last place : but if we cannot do 
what the laws command, we wiU suffer what they, 
impose ; and then all is well again. But, first, who 
ever did so that could help it ? And, secondly, this 
talking of passive obedience is but a mockeiy ; for 
what man did ever say the laws were not good, but 
he also said the punishment was unjust P And, 
thirdly, which of all the recusants did not endeavour 
to get ground upon the laws, and secretly or openly 
asperse the authority that put him to pain for doing 
that which he calls his duty ? and can any man 
boast of his passive obedience that calls it persecu- 
tion? He may think to please himself, but he 
neither does nor says any thing that is for the repu- 
tation of the laws : such men are like them that 
sail in a storm ; they may possibly be thrown into 
a harbour, but they are very sick all the way. 

But after all this, I have one thing to observe to 
such persons, that such a passive obedience as this 
does not acquit a man before God ; and he that 
suffers what the law inflicts, is not discharged in 
the court of conscience, but there is still a sinner 
and a debtor : for '' the law is not made for the 
righteous, but for sinners ; " that is, the punish- 
ment appointed by the law falls on hiin only that 
hath sinned ; but an offending subject cannot, '* with 
the fruit of his body, pay for the sin of his soul : " 
when he does evil, he must suffer etil ; but if he 
does not repent besides, a worse thing will happen 
to him ; for we are not tied to obey only for wrath, 
but also for conscience. Passive obedience is only 
the correspondent of wrath, but it is the active obedi- 
ence that is required by conscience : and whatever 
the subject suffers for his own fault, it matters 
nothing as to his duty ; but this also God wUl ex- 
act at the hands of every man, that is placed under 
authority. 

I have now told you the sum of what I had to 
say concerning obedience to laws and to your own 
government ; and it will be to little purpose to make 
B Num. xii. 6, 7, 8. 
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laws in matter of religion, or in any thing else, if the 
end of it be, that every man shall choose whether he 
will obey or no : and if it be questioned whether 
you be deceived or no, though the suffering such a 
question is a great diminution to your authority, yet 
it is infinitely more probable that you are in the 
right than that the disobedient subject is ; because 
you arc conducted with a public spirit, you have a 
special title and peculiar portions of the promise of 
God's assistance, — ^you have all the helps of coun- 
sel and the advantages of deliberation, — you have 
the Scriptures and the laws, — ^you are as much con- 
cerned to judge according to truth as any man, — 
you have the principal of all capacities and states of 
men to assist your consultations, — ^you are the most 
concerned for peace, — and to please God also is 
your biggest interest : and, therefore, it cannot be 
denied to be the most reasonable thing in the world 
which is set down in the law, " Prssumptio est pro 
auctoritate imponentis," the presumption of truth 
ought to be on your side ; and since this is the most 
likely way for truth, and the most certain way for 
peace, you are to insist in this, and it is not possible 
to find a better. 

I have another part or sense of my text yet to 
handle ; but because I have no more time of my 
own, and I will not take any of yours, I shall only 
do it in a short exhortation to this honourable audi- 
tory, pnd so conclude. 

God hath put a royal mantle, and fastened it with 
a golden clasp upon the shoulder of the king, and 
he hath given you the judge's robe ; the king holds 
the sceptre, and he hath now permitted you to touch 
the golden ball, and to take it awhile into your 
handling, and make obedience to your laws to be 
duty and religion : but then remember that the first 
in every kind is to be the measure of the rest ; you 
cannot reasonably expect that the subjects should 
obey you, unless you obey God. I do not speak 
this only in relation to your personal duty ; though 
in that also it would be considered, that all the 
bishops and ministers of religion are bound to teach 
the same doctrines by their lives as they do by 
their sermons ; and what we tire to do in the mat- 
ters of doctrine, you are also to do in matter of 
laws ; what is reasonable for the advantages of re- 
ligion, is also the best method for the advantages of 
government j we must preach by our good example, 
and you must govern by it ; and your good example 
in observing the laws of religion, will strangely en- 
dear them to the affections of the people. But I 
shall rather speak to you as you are in a capacity of 
xmion and government; for as now you have a 
new power, so there is incumbent upon you a spe- 
cial duty. 

1 . Take care that all your power and your coun- 
sels be employed in doing honour and advantages to 
piety and holiness. Then you obey God in your 
public capacity, when by holy laws, and wise ad- 
ministrations, you take care that all the land be an 
obedient and a religious people. For then you are 
princely rulers indeed, when you take care of the 
salvation of a whole nation. " Nihil aliud est im- 
I^eriam nisi cura salutis alienee," said Ammianus ; 
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" Government is nothing but a care that all men be 
saved." And, therefore, take care that men do not 
destroy their souls by the abominations of an evil 
life: see that God be obeyed; take care that the 
breach of the laws of God may not be unpunished. 
The best way to make men to be good subjects to 
the king, is to make them good servants of God. 
Suffer not drunkenness to pass with impunity ; let 
lust find a pubhc shame ; let the sons of the no- 
bility and gentry no more dare to dishonour God, 
than the meanest of the people shall ; let baseness 
be basely esteemed ; that is, put such characters of 
shame upon dishonourable crimes, that it be esteem- 
ed more against the honour ^of a gentleman to be 
drunk than to be kicked, more shame to fornicate 
than to be caned : and for honour's sake, and the 
reputation of Christianity, take some course, that the 
most unworthy sins of tiie world have not reputation 
added to them, by being the practice of gentlemen 
and persons of good birth and foi^tunes. Let not 
them who should be examples of holiness, have an 
impunity and a license to provoke God to anger ; 
lest it be said, that in Ireland it is not lawful for any 
man to sin, unless he be a person of quality. " Op- 
timus est reipublicee status, ubi nihil deest nisi 11- 
centia pereuiidi :" <* In a commonwealth, that is 
the best state of things where every thing can be 
had but a leave to sin, a license to be undone." ^ 

2. As God is thus to be obeyed, and you are to 
take care that he be, so God also must be honoured, 
by paying that reverence and religious obedience 
which is due to those persons, whom he hath been 
pleased to honour, by admitting them to the dispen- 
sation of his blessings, and the ministries of your 
religion. For certain it is, this is a right way of 
giving honour and obedience to God. The church 
is, in some very peculiar manner, the " portion," and 
the " called," the " care " of God ; and it will con- 
cern you, in pursuance of your obedience to God, to 
take care that they, in whose hands religion is to 
be ministered and conducted, be not discouraged. 
For what your judges are to the ministry of laws, 
that your bishops are in the ministries of religion ; 
and it concerns you that the hands of^ neither of 
them be made weak : and so long as you make re- 
ligion your care, and holiness your measure, you 
will not think that authority is the more to be des- 
pised, because it is in the hands of the church; or that 
it is a sin to '' speak evil of dignities," unless they be 
ecclesiastical; but that they may be reviled, and that 
though nothing is baser than for a man to be a thief, 
yet sacrilege is no dishonour ; and indeed, to be an op- 
pressor is a great and crying sin, yet to oppress the 
church, to diminish her rents, to make her beggarly 
and contemptible, that is no offence ; and that though 
it is not lawful " to despise government," yet if it be 
church-government, that then the case is altered. 
Take heed of that ; for then God is dishonoured, 
when any thing is the more despised by how much 
it relates nearer unto God. No religion ever did 
despise their chiefest ministers ; and the christian 
religion gives them the greatest honour. For honour- 
able priesthood is like a shower from heaven, it 
* Seneca. 
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causes blessings every where : but a pitiful, a dis- 
heartened, a discouraged clergy, waters the ground 
with a water-pot, here and there a little good, and 
for a little while. But every evil man can destroy 
all that work, whenever he pleases. Take heed ; 
in the world there is not a greater misery can hap- 
pen to any man, than to be an enemy to God's 
church. All histories of Christendom and the whole 
book of God have sad records, and sad threatenings, 
and sad stories of Korah, and Doeg, and Balaam, and 
Jeroboam, and Uzzah, and Ananias, and Sapphira, 
and Julian, and qf heretics and schismatics, and sa- 
crilegious ; and after all, these men could not pre- 
vail finally, but paid for the mischief they did, and 
ended their days in dishonour, and left nothing be- 
hind them but the memory of their sin, and the re- 
cord of their curse. 

3. In the same proportion, you are to take care 
of all inferior relatives of God and of religion. Find 
out methods to relieve the poor, to accommodate and 
well dispose of the cures of souls; let not the 
churches lie waste and in ruinous heaps, to the di* 
minution of religion, and the reproach of the nation, 
lest the nations abroad say, that the Britons are a 
kind of christians that have no churches; for 
churches, and courts of judicature, and the public 
defences of an imperial city, are " res sacraej" they 
are venerable in law, and honourable in reUgion. 

But that which concerns us most is, that we all 
keep close to our religion. '* Ad magnas reipublicos 
utilitates retinetur religioin civitatibus," said Cicero ; 
by religion, and the strict preserving of it, ye shall 
best preserve the interests of the nation : and ac- 
cording to the precept of the apostle, '* Mark them 
which cause divisions amongst you, contrary to the 
doctrine that ye have received, and avoid them."* 
For I beseech you to consider, all you that are true 
protestants j do you not think that your religion is 
holy, and apostolical, and taught by Christ, and 
pleasing unto God ? If you do not think so, why do 
you not leave it P but if you do think so, why are ye 
not zealous for it P Is not the government a part 
of it P It is that which immures, and adorns, and 
conducts all the rest, and is established in the thirty- 
sixth article of the church, in the public service- 
book, and in the book of consecration : it is, there- 
fore, a part of our religion, and is not all of it worth 
preserving ? If it be, then they which make schisms 
agaiost this doctrine, by the rule of the apostle, are 
to be avoided. " Beatus qui preedicat verbum inau- 
ditum ;" "Blessed is he that preaches a word that 
was never heard before;" so said the Spanish Je- 
suit : but Christ said otherwise : " No man having 
drunk old wine straight desires new, for he saith 
the old is better." And so it is in religion, " Quod 
primum verum," " truth is always first ; " and since 
episcopacy hath been of so lasting an abode, of so 
long a blessing, since it hath ever combined with 
government, and hath been taught by that Spirit 
that hath so long dwelt in God's church, and hath 
now, according to the promise of Jesus, that says 
"The gates of hell shall not prevail against the 
church," been restored amongst us by a heap of 
' Rom. xvi. 17. 



miracles ; and as it went away, so it returned again 
in the hand of monarchy, and in the bosom of our 
fundamental laws. Suffer no evil tongue to speak 
against this truth, which hath had so long a testi- 
mony from God, and from experience, and from the 
wisdom of so many ages, of all your ancestors and 
all your laws, lest ye be found to speak against God, 
and neglect the things that belong imto your peace, 
and get nothing by it but news and danger, and what 
other effects ye know not But Leontinus, bishop 
of Antioch, stroked his old white beard, and said, 
" When this snow is dissolved, a great deal of dirty 
weather will follow : " meaning, that when the old 
religion should be questioned and discountenanced, 
the new religion would bring nothing but trouble 
and unquietness : and w'e have found it so by a sad 
experience. 

4. Ye cannot obey God unless ye do justice : for 
this also is " better than sacrifice," said Solomon.'^ 
For Christ, who is "the Sun of righteousness," is a 
Sun and Shield to them that do righteously. The 
Indian was not immured sufiSiciently by the Atlantic 
sea, nor the Bosphoran by the walls of ice, nor the 
Arabian by his meridian sun ; the christian justice 
of the Roman princes brake through all enclosures, 
and, by justice, set up Christ's standard, and gave 
to all the world a testimony how much could be 
done by prudence and valour, when they were con- 
ducted by the hands of justice. And now you will 
have a great trial of this part of your obedience to 
God. 

For you are to give sentence in the causes of half 
a natioti : and he had need be a wise and a good 
man, that divides the inheritance amongst brethren ; 
that he may not be abused by contrary pretences, — nor 
biassed by the interest of friends, — ^nor transported 
with the unjust thoughts even of a just revenge, — 
nor allured by the opportunities of spoil, — nor 
turned aside by partiality in his own concerns, — 
nor blinded by gold, which puts out the eyes of wise 
men, — nor cozened by pretended zeal, — ^nor wearied 
with the difficulty of questions, — ^nor directed by a 
general measure in cases not measurable by it — nor 
borne down by prejudice, — ^nor abused by resolu- 
tions taken before the cause be heard, — ^nor over- 
ruled by national interests. For justice ought to be 
the simplest thing in the world, and is to be mea- 
sured by nothing but by truth and by laws, and by 
the decrees of princes. But whatever you do, let 
not the pretence of a different religion make you 
think it lawful to oppress any man in his just rights : 
for opinions are not, but laws only, and " doing as 
we would be done to," are the measures of justice : 
and though justice does alike to all men, Jew and 
christian, Lutheran and Calvinist ; yet to do right 
to them that are of another opinion, is the way to 
win them ; but if you, for conscience sake, do tiiem 
wrong, they will hate you and your religion. 

Lastly : As " obedience is better than sacrifice," 
so God also said, " I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice ;" meaning, that mercy is the best obedience. 
" Pcrierat totum quod Deus fecerat, nisi misericordia 
subvenisset," said Chrysologus : " All the creatures 
•» Prov. xxi. .3. 
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both of heaven and earth would perish, if mercy did 
not relieve us all." Other good things, more or 
less, every man expects according to the portion of 
his fortune: **Ex dementia omnes idem sperant;"^ 
bat from mercy and clemency all the world alike do 
expect advantages. And which of us all stands 
here this day, that does not need God's pardon and 
the king's? Surely no man is so much pleased 
with his own innocence, as that he will be willing 
to quit his claim to mercy : and if we all need it, 
let us all show it 

NatorsB imperio gemimus, cum fVinus adultee 
Viiginis occurrit, vel terri clauditur infims, 
Et minor igne rogi Juybn. 

" If you do but see a maiden carried to her grave 
a little before her intended marriage, or an infant 
die before the birth of reason, nature hath taught 
U8 to pay a tributary tear." Alas ! your eyes will 
behold the ruin of many families, which thoagh 
they sadly have deserved, yet mercy is not delighted 
with the spectacle; and therefore God places a 
watery cloud in the eye, that when the light of 
heaven shines upon it, it may produce a rainbow to 
be a sacrament, and a memorial, that God and the 
sons of God do not love to see a man perish. God 
never rejoices " in the death of him that dies ; " 
and we also esteem it indecent to have music at a 
funeraL And as religion teaches us to pity a con- 
demned criminal, so mercy intercedes for Ae most 
benign interpretation of tfie laws. You must, in- 
deed, be as just as the laws ; and you must be as 
merciful as your religion : and you have no way to 
tie these together, but to follow the pattern in the 
Mount ; do as God does, who " in judgment remem- 
bers mercy." 

To conclude : If every one in this honourable 
assembly would join together, to promote christian 
^ Seneca. 



religion, in its true notion, that is, peace and holiness, 
the love of God and the love of our brother, Chris- 
tianity in all its proper usefulness, and would not 
endure in the nation any thing against the laws of 
the holy Jesus ; if they were all zealous for the 
doctrines of righteousness, and impatient of sin, in 
yourselves and in the people, it is not to be imagined 
what a happy nation we should be. But if ye di- 
vide into parties, and keep up useless differences of 
names or interests ; if ye do not join in the bands 
of peace, that is, the king and the church, religion 
and the good of the nation, you can never hope to 
see a blessing to be the end of your labours. Re- 
member the words of Solomon," " Righteousness 
exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any 
people : " but when righteousness is advanced in 
the hearts and lives of the nation, who shall dare 
to reprove your faith P who can find fault with your 
religion ? 

God, of his mercy, grant, that in all your con- 
sultations the word of God may be your measure, 
the Spirit of God may be your giiide, and the glory 
of God may be your end. He, of his mercy, grant, 
that moderation may be your limit, and peace may 
be within your walls, as long as you are there, and 
in all the land for ever after. But remember, that 
since the honour and service of his majesty, and the 
peace and prosperity of the church, the perpetuity 
of our fundamental laws, public justice, and the 
honour of all legal authority, the advancement of 
trade, and the wealth of the nation, is your design ; 
— ^remember, I pray, what warranty you have to ex- 
pect all this ;. no less than the words of our blessed 
Saviour ; but it is upon these terms : *' Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness thereof; 
and all these things shall be added to you." 
Amen. 

" ProY. xxiv. 34. 
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TO THE READER. 

Peace is so great a blessing, and disputations and questions in religion are so little friends to peace, 
that I have thought no man's time can be better spent than in propositions and promotions of peace, 
and consequently in finding expedients, and putting periods to all contentious learning. I have already, 
in a Discourse before the Right Honourable the Lords and Commons assembled in this Parliament, proved 
that obedience is the best medium of peace and true religioQ ; and laws are the only common term and 
certain rule and measure of it. " Vocattl ad concionem multitudine, qus coalescere in populi imius 
corpus nulla re, prseterquam legibus, poterat," said Livy. Obedience to man is the external instniment, 
and the best in the world. To which I now add, that obedience to God is the best internal instrument ; 
and I have proved it in this Discourse. Peace and holiness are twin-sisters ; after which because every 
man is bound to follow, and he that does not, shall never see God, I concluded that the office of a bishop 
is in notliing so signally to be exhibited, as in declaring by what means these great duties and blessings 
are to be acquired. This way I have here described, is an old way ; for it was Christ's way, and there- 
fore it is truth and life ; but it hath been so httle regarded, and so seldom taught, that when I first spake 
my thoughts of it, in the following words, before the little but excellent University of Dublin, they con- 
sented to it so perfectly, and so piously entertained it, that they were pleased, with some earnestness, to 
desire me to publish it to the world, and to consign it to them as a perpetual memorial of their duty, and 
of my regards to them, and care over them in my station. I was very desirous to serve and please them 
in all their worthy desires, but had found so much reason to distrust my own abilities, that I could not re- 
solve to do what I fain would have done, till by a second communication of those thoughts, though in 
differing words, I had published it also to my clergy, at the metropolitical visitation of the most Reverend 
and Learned Lord Primate of Armagh, in my own diocess. But when I found that they also thought it 
very reasonable and pious, and joined in the desire of making it public, I consented perfectly, and now 
only pray to God it may do that work I intended. I have often thought of those excellent words of 
Mr. Hooker, in his very learned Discourse of Justification : '* Such is the imtoward constitution of our 
nature, that we do neither so perfectly understand the way and knowledge of the Lord, nor so stedfastly 
embrace it when it is understood, nor so graciously utter it when it is embraced, nor so peaceably main- 
tain it when it is uttered, but that the best of us are overtaken, sometimes through blindness, sometimes 
through hastiness, sometimes through impatience, sometimes through other passions of the mind, where- 
unto (God knows) we are too subjecC That I find by true experience ; the best way of learning and 
peace, is that which cures all these evils, as far as in the world they are curable, and that is the ways of 
holiness, which are, therefore, the best and only way of truth. In disputations there is no end, and but 
very little advantage ; but the way of godliness hath in it no error and no doubtfulness. By this, there- 
fore, I hoped best to apply the counsel of the wise man : " Stand thou fast in thy sure understanding, in 
the way and knowledge of the Lord, and have but one manner of word, and follow the word of peace and 
righteousness." * I have reason to be confident that they who desired me to publish this Discourse, will 
make use of it, and find benefit by it : and if any others do so too, both they and I shall still more and 
more give God aU thanks, and praise, and glory. 

♦ Ecclus. v. 10. Vulg. Edit LaU 
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SERMON. 

If isny man vnU do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself, — John vii. 17. 

The ancients, in their mythological learning, tell 
us, that when Jupiter espied the men of the world 
striving for Truth, and pulling her in pieces to 
secure her to themselves, he sent Mercury down 
amongst them ; and he, with his usual arts, dressed 
Error up in the imagery of Truth, and thrust her 
into the crowd, and so left them to contend still : 
and though then, by contention, men were sure to 
get but little truth, yet they were as earnest as ever, 
and lost peace too, in their importune contentions 
for the very image of truth. And this, indeed, is 
no wonder ; but when truth and peace are brought 
into the world together, and bound up in the same 
bundle of life ; when we are taught a religion by the 
Prince of peace, who is the truth itself ; to see men 
contending for this truth, to the breach of that peace ; 
and when men fall out, to see that they should 
make Christianity their theme, that is one of the 
greatest wonders in the world. For Christianity is 
ifiepOQ. Kol i^iXaydpunroc rofwdeaia, *' a soft and 
gentle' institution ;" vypbv icol fiilXvxpy iOoc' it was 
brought into the world to soften the asperities of 
human nature, and to cure the barbarities of evil 
men, and the contentions of the passionate. The 
eagle, seeing her breast wounded, and espying the 
arrow that hurt her to be feathered, cried out, 
Urtpov fu roy Trrtpiarov oKkvti, " The feathered 
nation is destroyed by their own feathers ;" that is, 
a christian fighting and wrangling with a christian; 
andy indeed, that is very sad : but wrangling about 
peace too, that peace itself should be the argument 
of a war, that is unnatural ; and if it were not that 
there are many, who are " homines multee re- 
ligionis, nullius pen^ pietatis," '* men of much re- 
ligion and little godliness," — ^it would not be that 
there should be so many quarrels in and concerning 
that religion, which is wholly made up of truth and 
peace, and was sent amongst us to reconcile the 
hearts of men, when they were tempted to uncharit- 
ableness by any other unhappy argument Dispu- 
tation cures no vice, but kindles a great many, and 
makes passion evaporate into sin : and though men 
esteem it learning, yet it is the most useless learning 
in the world. When Eudamidas, the son of Archi- 
damus, heard old Xenocrates disputing about wis- 
dom, he asked very soberly, "If the old man be yet 
disputing and inquiring concerning wisdom, what 
time will he have to make use of it ?" Christianity 
is all for practice ; and so much time as is spent in 
quarrels about it, is a diminution to its interest. 
Men inquire so much what it is, that they have 
but little time left to be christians. I remember 
a saying of Erasmus, *' that when he first read 
the New Testament, with fear and a good mind, 
with a purpose to understand it and obey it, he 
found it very useful and very pleasant ; but when, 
afterwards, he feU on reading the vast differ- 



ences of commentaries, then he understood it less 
than he did before, then he began not to under- 
stand it :'' for, indeed, the truths of God are best 
dressed in the plain culture and simplicity of the 
Spirit ; but the truths that men commonly teach, are 
like the reflections of a multiplying-glass ; for one 
piece of good money, you shall have forty that are 
fantastical j and it is forty to one if your finger hit 
upon the right Men have wearied themselves in 
the dark, having been amused with false fires ; and 
instead of going home, have wandered all night kv 
6Bo7q iL^araig, " in untrodden, unsafe, uneasy ways;" 
but have not found out what their soul desires. 
But, therefore, since we are so miserable, and are in 
error, and have wandered very far, we must do as 
wandering travellers used to do, go back just to that 
place from whence they wandered, and begin upon 
a new account Let us go to the truth itself, to 
Christ ; and he wiU tell us an easy way of ending all 
our quarrels : for we shall find Christianity to be the 
easiest and the hardest thing in the world : it is 
like a secret in arithmetic, infinitely hard till it be 
found out by a right operation, and then it is so plain, 
we wonder we did not understand it earlier. 

Christ's way of finding out of truth, is by " doing 
the will of God." We will try that by and by, if 
possibly we may find that easy and certain : in the 
mean time, let us consider what ways men have pro- 
pounded to find out truth, and upon the foundation 
of that to establish peace in Christendom. 

1. That there is but one true way, is agreed 
upon ; and therefore almost every church of one de- 
nomination that lives under government, propounds 
to you a system or collective body of articles, and 
tells you that is the true religion, and they are the 
church, and the peculiar people of God : like Brutus 
and Cassius, of whom one says, " Ubicunque ipsi 3 
essent, praetexebant esse rempublicam," " They 
supposed themselves were the commonwealth ; " 
and these are the church, and out of this church 
they will hardly allow salvation : but of this there 
can be no end ; for divide the church into twenty 
parts, and in what part soever your lot falls, you 
and your party are damned by the other nineteen j 
and men on aJl hands almost keep their own prose- 
lytes by affrighting them with the fearful sermons 

of damnation : but, in the mean time, here is no se- 
curity to them, that are not able to judge for them- 
selves, and no peace for them that are. 

2. Others cast about to cure this, and con- 
clude, that it must be done by submission to an 
infallible guid^ ; this must doit or nothing ; and this 
is the way of the church of Rome ; follow but the 
pope and his clergy, and you are safe, at least as 
safe as their warrant can make you. Indeed, this 
were a very good way, if it were a way at all ; but 
it is none ; for this can never end our controversies : 
not only because the greatest controversies are about 
this infallible guide ; but also because, 1 . We can- 
not find, that there is, upon earth, any such guide at 
all. 2. We do not find it necessary that there 
should. 3. We find that they who pretend to be 
this infallible guide, are themselves infinitely de- 
ceived. 4. That they do not believe themselves to 
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be infidlible, whatever they say to us ; because they 
do not put an end to all their own questions that 
trouble them. 5. Because they have no peace, but 
what is constrained by force and government 6. 
And lastly : Because if there were such a guide, we 
should fail of truth by many other causes : for, it 
may be, that guide would not do his doty ; or we 
are fallible followers of this infallible leader ; or we 
should not understand his meaning at all times, or 
we should be perverse at some times, or something 
as bad ; because we all confess, that God is an in- 
fallible guide, and that some way or other he does 
teach us sufficiently, and yet it does come to pass, 
by our faults, that we are as far to seek for peace 
and truth as ever. 

3. Some very wise men, finding this to fail, have 
undertaken to reconcile the differences of Christen- 
dom, by a way of moderation. Thus they have 
projected to reconcile the papists and the Lutherans 
and the Calvinists, the remonstrants and contra- 
remonstrants, and project, that each side should 
abate of their asperities, and pare away something 
of their propositions, and join in common terms and 
phrases of accommodation,— each of them sparing 
something, and promising they shall have a great 
deal of peace for the exchange of a little of their 
opinion. This was the way of Cassander, Modre- 
vius, Andreas Frisius, Erasmus, Spalato, Grotius, 
and, indeed, of Charles the Fifth, in part, but some- 
thing more heartily of Ferdinand the Second. This 
device produced the' conferences at Poissy, at Mont- 
pelier, at Ratisbon, at the Hague, at many places 
more : and what was the event of these P Their parties, 
when their delegates returned, either disclaimed their 
moderation,-— or their respective princes had some 
other ends to serve, — or they permitted the meet- 
ings upon uncertain hopes, and a trial if any good 
might come ; or, it may be, they were both in the 
wrong, and their mutual abatement was nothing but 
a mutual quitting of what they could not get, and 
the shaking hands of false friends ; or, it may be, it 
was all of it nothing but hypocrisy and arts of crafti- 
ness, and, like Lucian's man, every one could be a 
man and a pestle when he pleased. And the coun- 
cil of Trent, though under another cover, made use 
of the artifice, but made the secret manifest and 
conmion : for at this day the Jesuits, in the ques- 
tions " de auxiliis Divinee gratiie," have prevailed 
with the Dominicans to use their expressions, and 
yet they think they still keep the sentence of their 
own order. From hence can succeed nothing but 
folly and a fantastic peace : this is but the skinning 
of an old sore ; it will break out upon all occasions. 

4. Others, who understand things beyond the 
common rate, observing that many of our contro- 
versies and peevish wranglings are kept up by the 
ill stating of the question, endeavour to declare 
things wisely, and make the matter intelligible, and 
the words clear ; hoping, by this means, to cut off 
all disputes. Indeed this is a veiy good way, so far 
as it can go ; and would prevail very much, if aU 
men were wise, and would consent to those stating^, 
and would not fall out upon the main inquiry, when 
it were well stated: but we find, by a sad experi- 



ence, that few questions are well stated $ and when 
they are, they are not consented to; and when they 
are agreed on by both sides that they are well stated, 
it is nothing else but a drawing up the armies in 
battalia with great skill and discipline ; the next 
thing they do is, they thrust their swords into one 
another's sides. 

5. What remedy after all this ? Some other good 
men have propounded one way yet ; but that is a 
way of peace, rather than trutii ; and that is, that 
aU opinions should be tolerated, and none perse- 
cuted, and then all the world will be at peace. In- 
deed, this relies upon a great reasonableness ,* not 
only because opinions cannot be forced, but because 
if men receive no hurt, it is to be hoped tliey will 
do none. But we find that this alone will not do 
it ; for besides that all men are not so just as not to 
do any injury, — ^for scxne men begin the evil ; be- 
sides this, I say, there are very many men amongst 
us, who are not content that you permit them ; for 
they will not permit you, but " rule over your faith," 
and say that their way is not only true, but neces- 
sary; and therefore the truth of God is at stake, and ' 
aU indifference and moderation is carnal wisdom, 
and want of seal for God ; nay, more than so, they 
preach for toleration when themselves are under the 
rod, who, when they got the rod into their own hands, 
thought toleration itself to be intolerable. Thus do 
the papists, and thus the Calvinists; and, for their 
cruelty, they pretend charity. They will, indeed, force 
you to come in, but it is in true zeal for your soul ; 
and if they do you violence, it is no more than if they 
pull your arm out of joint, when, to save you from 
drowning, they draw you out of a river; and if you 
complain, it is no more to be regarded than the 
outcries of children against their rulers, or sick 
men against physicians. But as to the thing itself, 
the truth is, it is better in contemplation than prac- 
tice ; for reckon all that is got by it when you come 
to handle it, and it can never satisfy for the in- 
finite disorders happening in the government; the 
scandal to religion, the secret dangers to public so- 
cieties, the growth of heresy, the nursing up of 
parties to a grandeur so considerable, as to be able, 
in their own time, to change the laws and the go- 
vernment. So that if the question be, whether 
mere opinions are to be persecuted, — ^it is certainly 
true, they ought not But if it be considered how, 
by opinions, men rifle the affairs of kingdoms, it is 
also as certain, they ought not to be made pubh'c 
and permitted. And what is now to be done ? Must 
truth be for ever in the dark, and the world for ever 
be divided, and societies disturbed, and govern- 
ments weakened, and our spirits debauched with 
error, and the uncertain opinions and the pedantry 
of talking men ? Certainly there is a way to cure 
all this evil; and the wise Governor of all the 
world hath not been wanting in so necessary a mat- 
ter as to lead us into all truth. But the way hath 
not yet been hit upon, and yet I have told you all 
the ways of man, and his imaginations, in order to 
truth and peace ; and you see these will not do ; we 
can find no rest for the soles of our feet, amidst all 
the waters of contention and disputations, and litUe 
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artifices of divided schools. ** Every man is a liar," 
and his understanding is weak, and his propositions 
nncertaiB, and his opinions trifling, and his con- 
trivances imperfect, and neither truth nor peace 
does come from man. I know I ani in an auditory 
of inquisitive persons, whose business is to study 
for truth, that they may find it for themselves, and 
teach it unto others. I am in a school of prophets 
and prophets' sons, who all ask Pilate's question, 
" What is truth? " You look for it in your books, 
and you tug hard for it in your disputations, and 
yon derive it firom the cisterns of the fathers, and 
you inquire after the old ways, and sometimes are 
taken with new appearances, and you rejoice in false 
fights, or are delighted with little umbrages and 
peep of day. But where is there a man, or a so- 
ciety of men, that can be at rest in his inquiry, 
and is sure he understands all the truths of God P 
Where is there a man, but the more he studies and 
inquires, still he discovers nothing so clearly as his 
own ignorance ? This is a demonstration that we 
are not in the right way, that we do not inquire 
wisely, that our method is not artificial. If men 
did fall upon the right way, it were impossible so 
many learned men should be engaged in contrary 
parties and opinions. We have examined all ways 
but one, all but God's way. Let us, having missed 
in all the other, try this ; let us go to God for truth ; 
for truth comes from God only, and his ways are 
plain, and his sayings are true, and his promises 
** Yea and Amen ;" and if we miss the truth, it is 
I because we will not find it ; for certain it is, that 
j all that truth which God hath made necessary, he 
i hath also made legible and plain ; and if we will 
open our eyes, we shall see the sun, and if " we 
win walk in the light, we shall rejoice in the light;" 
only let us withdraw the curtains, let us remove the 
** impediments, and the sin that doth so easily beset 
us ;" that is God's way. Every man must, in his 
sfatioQ, do that portion of duty, which God requires 
of him, and then he shall be taught of God all 
that is fit for him to learn. There is no other way 
for him but this. ** The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and a good understanding 
have all they that do thereafter."* And so said 
David of himself, " I have more understanding than 
my teachers; because I keep thy commandments." *» 
And this is the only way which Christ hath taught 
us. If you ask, " What is truth ? " you must not 
do as Pilate did — ask the question, and then go 
away from him that only can give you an answer ; 
for as God is the author of truth, ao he is the 
teacher of it; and the way to learn it is this of my 
text ; for so saith our blessed Lord, " If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whe- 
ther It be of God or no." 

My text is simple as truth itself, but greatly com- 
prehensive, and contains a truth that alone will en- 
able you to understand all mysteries, and to ex- 
pound all prophecies, and to intei^ret all scriptiwes, 
and to search into all secrets ; all, I mean, which 
concern our happiness and our duty ; and, it being 
an afiirmative hypothetical, is plainly to be resolved 
* PtaL czi 10. 



into this proposition, — " The way to judge of reli- 
gion is by doing of our duty ; and theology is rather 
a Divine life than a Divine knowledge." In heaven, 
indeed, we shall first see, and then love ; but here 
on earth, we must first love, and love wiU open our 
eyes as well as our hearts ; and we shall then see, 
and perceive, and understand. 

In the handling of which proposition, I shaU first 
represent to you, that — the certain causes of our 
errors are nothing but direct sins, — nothing makes 
us fools and ignorants but living vicious lives ; and 
then I shall proceed to the direct demonstration of 
the article in question, that — ^holiness is the only way 
of truth and understanding. 

1. No man understands the word of God, as it 
ought to be understood, unless he lays aside all af- 
fections to sin ; of which because we have taken 
very little care, the product hath been, that we have 
had very little wisdom, and very little knowledge, 
in the ways of God. Kajcia ifrrl <l>dapriK7l rile apj^^c, 
said Aristotle ; " Wickedness does corrupt a man's 
reasoning;" it gives him false principles and evil 
measures of things; the sweet wine that Ulysses 
gave to the Cyclops, put his eye out ; and a man 
that hath contracted evil affections, and made a 
league with sin, sees only by those measures. A 
covetous man understands nothing to be good that 
is not profitable ; and a voluptuous man likes your 
reasoning well enough, if you discourse of " bonum 
jucundum," the pleasures of the sense, the ravish- 
ments of lust, the noises and inadvertencies, the 
mirth and songs of merry company ; but if you 
talk to him of the melancholy lectures of the cross, 
the content of resignation, the peace of meekness, 
and the joys of the Holy Ghost, and of rest in God, 
after your long discourse, and his great silence, he 
cries out, " What is the matter P " He knows not 
what you mean. Either you must fit his humour, 
or change your discourse. 

I remember that Arrian tells of a gentleman that 
was banished from Rome, and in his sorrow visited 
the philosopher, and he heard him talk wisely, and 
believed him, and promised him to leave all the 
thoughts of Rome, and splendours of the court, and 
retire to the course of a severe philosophy; but 
before the good man's lectures were done, there 
came irivaKlhc &to tov Kalffopoc, "letters from 
CflBsar," to recall him home, to give him pardon, 
and promise him great employment. He presently 
grew weary of the good man's sermon, and wished 
he would make an end, thought his discourse was 
dull and flat ; for his head and heart were full of 
another story and new principles ; and by these 
measures he could hear only, and he could under- 
stand. 

Every man understands by his affections more 
than by his reason: and when the wolf in the fable 
went to school to learn to spell, whatever letters 
were told him, he could never make any thing of 
them but "agnus ;" he thought of nothing but his 
belly : and if a man be very hungry, you must give 
him meat, before you give him counsel. A man's 
mind must be like your proposition, before it can be 
* PsaL cxix. 
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entertained ; for whatever you put into a man, it 
will smell of the vessel ; it is a man's mind that 
gives the emphasisi and makes your argument to 
prevail. 

And upon this account it is, that there are so 
many false doctrines in the only article of repentance. 
Men know they must repent, but the definition of 
repentance they take &om the convenience of their 
own affairs : what they will not part with, that is 
not necessary to be parted with; and they will re- 
pent, but not restore : they will say, " NoUem fac- 
tum," " they wish they had never done it ; " but 
since it is done, you must give them leave to rejoice 
in their purchase : they will ask forgiveness of 
God ; but they sooner forgive themselves, and 
suppose that God is of their mind : if you tie them 
to hard terms, your doctrine is not to be understood, 
or it is but one doctor's opinion, — and therefore they 
will fairly take their leave, and get them another 
teacher. 

What makes these evil, these dangerous and 
desperate doctrines? Not the obscurity of the thing, 
but the cloud upon the heart ; for say you what you 
will, he that hears must be the expounder, and we 
can never suppose but a man will give sentence in 
behalf of what he passionately loves. And so it 
comes to pass, that, as Rabbi Moses observed, as God 
for the greatest sin imposed the least oblation, as a 
she-goat for the sin of idolatry ; for a woman ac- 
cused of adultery, a barley cake : so do most men ; 
they think to expiate the worst of their sins with a 
trifling, with a pretended, little, insignificant repent- 
ance. God, indeed, did so, that the cheapness of 
the oblation might teach them to hope for pardon, 
not from the ceremony, but from a severe internal 
repentance : but men take any argument to lessen 
their repentance, that they may not lessen their 
pleasures or their estates, — and that repentance 
may be nothing but a word, — and mortification sig- 
nify nothing against their pleasures, but be a term 
of art only, fitted for the schools or for the pulpit, — 
but nothing relative to practice, or the extermination 
of their sin. So that it is no wonder we understand 
80 little of religion : it is because we are in love 
with that which destroys it ; and as a man does not 
care to hear what does not please him, so neither 
does he believe it ; he cannot, he will not under- 
stand it. 

And the same is the case iti the matter of pride ; 
the church hath extremely suffered by it in many 
ages. Arius missed a bishopric, and therefore 
turned heretic ; erapaffffE 7t)v ejci:\i7<rtav, saith the 
story; " he disturbed and shaked the church;" for 
he did not understand this truth, — that the peace of 
the church was better than the satisfaction of his 
person, or the promoting his foolish opinion. — And 
do not we see and feel, that at this very day, the 
pride of men makes it seem impossible for many 
persons to obey their superiors ? and they do not 
see what they can read every day, that it is a sin 
" to speak evil of dignities." 

A man would think it a very easy thing to under- 
stand the tliirteenth chapter to the Romans, "Who- 
soever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 



of God : " and yet we know a generation of men to 
whom these words were so obscure, that they thought 
it lawful to fight against their king. A man would 
think it easy to believe, that those who were " in 
the gainsaying of Korah," who rose up against the 
high priest, were in a very sad condition : and yet 
there are too many amongst us, who are in the 
gainsaying of Korah, and think they do very well ; 
that they are the godly party, and the good people 
of God. Why ? What is the matter ? In the world 
there can be nothing plainer than these words, 
" Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ; " 
and that you need not make a scruple who are these 
higher powers, it is as plainly said, " There is no 
power but of God;" all that are set over you by 
the laws of your nation, these " are over you in the 
Lord:" and yet men will not understand these 
plain things; they deny to do their notorious duty, 
and yet believe they are in the right ; and if they 
sometimes obey " for wrath," they oftener disobey 
for " conscience sake." Where is the fault ? The 
words are plain, the duty is certain, the book lies open ; 
but, alas! "it is sealed within," that is, "men have 
eyes and will not see, ears andwiU not hear." But 
the wonder is the less ; for we know when God 
said to Jonah, " Doest thou well to be angry ?" he 
answered God to his face, " I do well to be angry 
even unto the death." Let God declare his 
mind never so plainly, if men will not lay aside 
the evil principle that is within, their open love to 
their secret sin, they may kill an apostle, and yet 
be so ignorant as to "think they do God good 
service;" they may disturb kingdoms, and break 
the peace of a well-ordered church, and rise up 
against their fathers, and be cruel to their bre- 
thren, and stir up the people to sedition ; and aU 
this with a cold stomach and a hot liver, with a 
hard heart and a tender conscience, with hum- 
ble carriage and a proud spirit For thus men 
hate repentance, because they scorn to confess an 
error ; they will not return to peace and truth, 
because they fear to lose the good opinion of the 
people, whom themselves have cozened ; they are 
afraid to be good, lest they should confess they have 
formerly done amiss : and he, — that observes how 
much evil is done, and how many heresies are risen, 
and how much obstinacy and unreasonable perse- 
verance in folly dwells in the world upon the stock 
of pride, — may easily conclude, that no learning is 
sufficient to make a proud man understand the truth 
of God, unless he first learn to be humble. But 
" Obedite et intelligetis," saith the prophet; 
" Obey," and be humble, leave the foolish affections 
of sin, " and then ye shall understand." That is 
the first particular r all remaining affections to sin 
hinder the learning and understanding of the things 
of God. 

2. He that means to understand the will of God 
and the truth of religion, must lay aside all inor- 
dinate affections to the world. St. Paul complained 
that there was at " that day a veil upon the hearts ^ 
of the Jews, in the reading of the Old Testament ;" ^ 
they looked for a temporal prince to be their Mes- 
<» 2 Cor. iii. 14. 
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aas, and their affections and hopes dwelt in secular 
advantages; and so long as that veil was there, 
they could not see, and they would not accept the 
poor despised Jesus. 

For the things of the world, besides that they 
entangle one another, and make much business, and 
spend much time, they also take up the attentions 
of a man's mind, and spend his faculties, and make 
them trifling and secular with the very handling and 
conversation. And, therefore, the Pythagoreans 
taught their disciples xutpitrfwv airo rov ffwfmTO^, eIq 
ro raXwc ^Xo<ro^7v, ** a separation from the things 
of the body, if they would purely find out truth and 
the excellencies of wisdom." Had not he lost his 
labour, that would have discoursed wisely to Apicius, 
and told him of the books of fate and the secrets of 
the other world, the abstractions of the soul, and its 
brisker immortality, that saints and angels eat not, 
and that the spirit of a man lives for ever upon 
wisdom, and holiness, and contemplation ? The fat 
glutton would have stared awhile upon the preacher, 
and then have fallen asleep. But if you had dis- 
coursed well and knowingly of a landprey, a large 
mullet, or a boar, " animal propter convivia natmn," 
and have sent him a cook from Asia to make new 
sauces, he would have attended carefully, and taken 
in your discourses greedily. And so it is in the 
questions and secrets of Christianity : which made 
St Paiil, when he intended to convert Felix, dis- 
course first with him about " temperance, righte- 
ousness, and judgment to come." He began in the 
right point; he knew it was to no purpose to preach 
Jesus Christ crucified to an intemperate person, to 
a usurper of other men's rights, to one whose soul 
dwelt in the world, and cared not for the sentence 
of the last day. The philosophers began their 
wisdom with the meditation of death, and St Paul 
his with the discourse of the day of judgment : to 
take the heart off from this world and the amabili- 
ties of it, which dishonour and baffle the under- 
standing, and made Solomon himself become a child, 
and fooled into idolatry, by the prettiness of a talk- 
ing woman. Men, now-a-days, love not a religion 
that will cost them dear. If your doctrine calls 
upon men to part with any considerable part of their 
estates, you must pardon them if they cannot believe 
yon ; they understand it not I shall give you one 
great instance of it 

When we consider the infinite unreasonableness 
that is in the popish religion, how against common 
sense their doctrine of transubstantiation is, how 
against the common experience of human nature is 
the doctrine of the pope's infallibility, how against 
Scripture is the doctrine of indulgences and purga^ 
tory ; we may well think it a wonder, that no more 
men are persuaded to leave such unlearned follies. 
But then, on the other side, the wonder will cease, 
if we mark how many temporal ends are served by 
these doctrines. If you destroy the doctrine of 
purgatory and indulgences, you take away the 
pnest's income, and make the see apostolic to be 
poor; if you deny the pope's infallibility, you will 
despise his authority, and examine his propositions, 
and discover his failings, and put him to answer hard 



arguments, and lessen his power : and, indeed, 
when we run through all the propositions of differ- 
ence between them and us, and see that, in every 
one of them, they serve an end of money or of 
power ; it will be very visible that the way to con- 
fute them is not by learned disputations, — ^for we see 
they have been too long without effect, and without 
prosperity : the men must be cured of their affec- 
tions to the world, '' ut nudi nudum sequantur cru- 
cifixum," " that with naked and divested affections 
they might follow the naked crucified Jesus ;" and 
then they would soon learn the truths of God, which, 
till then, will be impossible to be apprehended. 
*Ev irpofrKotiitrti kif)yii<rtbiq ro ka-urHv irctpeKrayovaiVf 
" Men," as St Basil says, " when they expound 
Scripture, always bring in something of them- 
selves :" but till there be, as one said, iiyafiaaiQ Ik 
Tov awrfXalov, " a rising out " from their own seats, 
until they go out " from their dark dungeons," they 
can never see the light of heaven. And how many 
men are there amongst us, who are, therefore, enemies 
to the religion, because it seems to be against their 
profit ? The argument of Demetrius is unanswerable : 
" By this craft they get their livings:" leave them 
in their livings, and they will let your religion alone ; 
if not, they think they have reason to speak against 
it When men's souls are possessed with the 
world, their souls cannot be invested with holy 
truths. Xpj) diro rovrufv ahrifv \/^i^v \lnr)(pvffdaij as 
St Isidore said : ** the soul must be " informed, 
" ensouled," or animated with the propositions that 
you put in ; or you shall never do any good, or get dis- 
ciples to Christ Now because a man cannot serve 
two masters ; because he cannot vigorously attend 
two objects : because there can be but one soul in 
any living creature ; if the world have got posses- 
sion, talk no more of your questions, shut your 
Bibles, and read no more of the words of God to 
them, for they cannot tell of "the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or of the world." That is the second 
particular: worldly affections hinder true under- 
standings in religion. 

3. No man, how learned soever, can understand 
the word of God, or be at peace in the questions of 
religion, unless he be a master over his passions : 

Tu quoque si vis lumine claro 
Cernere verum, gaudia pelle, 
Pelle timorem ; nubila mens est 
y inctaque frieais, hsc ubi regnant : 

said the wise Boethius ; a man must first learn him- 
self before he can learn God. " Tua te fallit 
imago:" nothing deceives a man so soon as a 
man's self; when a man is (that I may use Plato's 
expression) av^iirt^vpiiivo^ t^ ytviirti, " mingled 
with his nature," and his congenial infirmities of 
anger and desire, he can never have any thing but 
cLfjLv^pov ^o£av, " a knowledge partiy moral and 
partly natural:" his whole life is but imagina- 
tion ; his knowledge is inclination and opinion ; he 
judges of heavenly things by the measures of his 
fears and his desires, and his reason is half of it 
sense, and determinable by the principles of sense. 
Elye oTi (j^ikoaoi^eic kv vddeah then " a man learns 
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well, when he is a philosopher in his passions."" 
Passionate men are to be taught the first elements 
of religion ; and let men pretend to as much learn- 
ing as they please, they must begin again at Christ's 
t:ross ; they must learn trae mortification and cruci- 
fixion of their anger and desires, before they can 
be good scholars in Christ's school, — or be admitted 
into the more secret inquiries of religion, — or profit 
in spiritual understanding. It was an excellent 
proverb of the Jews, ** In passionibus Spiritus Sanc- 
tus non habitat,",'' The Holy Ghost never dwells in 
the house of passion." Truth enters into the heart 
of man, when it is empty, and clean, and still ; but 
when the mind is shaken with passion as with a 
storm, you can never hear the "voice of the charmer, 
though he charm very Wisely : " and you will very 
hardly sheath a sword, when it is held by a loose 
and a paralytic arm. He that means to learn the 
secrets of God's wisdom, must be, as Plato says, 
T^v Xoyin^y C^i)v ohtntafiivoQ, " his soul must be 
consubstantiated with reason," not invested with 
passion : to him that is otherwise, things are but in 
the dark, his notion is obscure, and his sight 
troubled ; and, therefore, though we often meet 
with passionate fools, yet we seldom or never hear 
of a very passionate wise man. 

I have now done with the first part of my under- 
taking, and proved to you that our evil life is the 
cause of our controversies and ignorances in religion 
and of the things of God. You see what hinders 
ns from becoming good divines. But all this while, 
we are but in the preparation to the mysteries of 
godliness : when we have thrown off all affections 
to sin, when we have stripped ourselves from all 
fond adherences to the things of the world, and 
have broken the chains and dominion of our pas- 
sions; then we may say with David, "Ecce paratum 
est cor meum, Deus ; " " My heart is ready, O God, 
my heart is ready : " then we may say, " Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth : " but we are not yet 
instructed. It remains, therefore, that we inquire 
what is that immediate principle or means, by which 
we shall certainly and infallibly be led into all truth, 
and be taught the mind of God, and understand all 
his secrets ; and this is worth our knowledge. I 
cannot say that this will end your labours, and put 
a period to your studies, and make your learning 
easy ; it may possibly increase your labour, but it 
will make it profitable ; it will not end your studies, 
but it will direct them ; it will not make human 
learning easy, but it will make it " wise unto salva^ 
tion," and conduct it into true notices and ways of 
wisdom. 

I am now to describe to you the right way of 
knowledge: " Qui facit voluntatem Patris mei," 
saith Christ ; that is the way ; do God's will, and 
you shall understand God's word. And it was an 
excellent saying of St Peter, " Add to your faith 
virtue,"' &c. " If these things be in you and 
abound, ye shall not be unfruitful in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" For in this case, it is 
not enough that our hinderances of knowledge 
are removed; for that is but the opening of the 
e Nazianz. ad Philagrium. ' 2 P^t i. 5. 



covering of the book of God ; but when it is opened, 
it is written with a hand that every eye cannot 
redd. Though the windows of the east be open, yet 
every eye cannot behold the glories of the sun: 
'O^0a\^C /*»i ^XtotiZiiQ ytv6fuvoc fiXioy ob fiXivei, 
saith Plotinus ; "The eye that is not made solar, can- 
not see the sun ;" — ^the eye must ^^e fitted to the splen- 
dour ; and it is not the wit of the man, but the spirit 
of the man ; not so much his head as his heart, that 
learns the Divine philosophy. 

1. Now, in this inquiry, I must take one thing 
-for a " prfBcognitum," that every good man is 

OeodldwcroQf he is " taught of God :" and, indeed, uiw 
less he teach us, we shall make hot ill scholars our- 
selves, and worse guides to others. " Nemo potest 
Deum scire, nisi k Deo doceatur," said St Irenaeus.^ 
If God teaches us, then all is well ; but if we do not 
learn wisdom at his feet, from whelice should we 
have it P it can come from no other spring. And, 
therefore, it naturally follows, that by how much 
nearer we are to God, by so much better we are like 
to be instructed. 

But this being supposed, as being most evident, 
we can easily proceed, by wonderful degrees and 
steps of progression, in the economy of this Divine 
philosophy : For, 

2. There is, in every righteous man, a new vital 
principle ; the Spirit of grace is the Spirit of wis- 
dom, and teaches us by secret inspirations, by proper 
arguments, by actual persuasions, by personal appli- 
cations, by effects and energies : and as the soul of 
a man is the cause of all his vital operations, so is 
the Spirit of God the life of that life, and the cause 
of all actions and productions spiritual: and the 
consequence of this is what St John tells us o( 
" Ye have received the unction from above, and that 
anointing teacheth you all things:"** ^U things of 
some one kind; that is, certainly, — aU things that 
pertain to life and godliness ; — all that by which a 
man is wise and happy. We see this by common 
experience. Unless the soul have a new life put 
into it, unless there be a vital principle within, un- 
less the Spirit of life be the informer of the spirit of 
the man, — the word of God will be as dead in the 
operation, as the body in its powers and possibilities. 
" Sol et homo generant hominem," saith our philo- 
sophy ; ** A man alone does not beget a man, but a 
man and the sun ;" for without the influence of the 
celestial bodies, all natural actions are ineffective : 
and so it is in the operations of the souL 

Which principle divers fanatics, both among us 
and in the church of Rome, misunderstanding, look 
for new revelations, and expect to be conducted by 
ecstasy, and will not pray but in a transfiguration, 
and live upon raptures and extravag^t expectations, 
and separate themselves from the conversation of 
men, by affectations, by new measures and singu- 
larities, and destroy order, and despise government, 
and live upon illiterate phantasms and ignorant dis- 
courses. These men do yj/evhewOai ro &ytov Hfcv/xcf, 
" they behe the Holy Ghost : " for the Spirit of God 
makes men wise : it is an evil spirit that makes 
them fools. The Spirit of God makes us " wise 
8 Lib. vi. cap. 13. •» 1 John ii. 27. 
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unto salvation;" it does not spend its holy influ- 
ences in disguises and convulsions of the under- 
standing : God's Spirit does not destroy reason^ but 
heightens it; he never disorders the beauties of 
government, but is a God of order ; it is the Spirit 
of humility, and teaches no pride ; he is to be found 
in churches and pulpits, upon altars, and in the 
doctors' chairs; not in conventicles, and mutinous 
comers of a house : he goes in company with his 
own ordinances, and makes progressions by the 
measures of life ; his infusions are just as our ac<i 
quisitions, and his graces pursue the methods of 
nature : that which was imperfect, he leads on to 
perfection; and that which was weak, he makes 
strong : he opens the heart, not to receive murmurs, 
or to attend to secret whispers, but to hear the word 
of God; and then he opens the heart, and creates a 
new one; and without this new creation, this new 
principle of life, we may hear the word of God, but 
we can never understand it ; we hear the sound, but 
are never the better ; unless there be in our hearts 
a secret conviction by the Spirit of God, the gospel 
itself is a dead letter, and worketh not in us the 
light and righteousness of God. 

Do not w^ see this by daily experience P Even 
those things which a good man and an evil man 
know, they do not know them both alike. A wicked 
man does know that good is lovely, and sin is of an 
evil and destructive nature; and when he is re- 
proved, he is convinced ; and when he is observed, 
he is ashamed ; and when he has done, he is un- 
satisfied ; and when he pursues his sin, he does it 
in the dark: tell him he shall die, and he sighs 
deeply, but he knows, it as well as you : proceed, 
and say, that after death comes judgment, and the 
poor man believes and trembles ; he knows that God 
is angry with him ; and if you tell him, that for 
aught he knows he may tie in hell to-morrow, he 
knows that it is an intolerable truth, but it is also 
undeniable : and yet, after all this, he runs to com- 
mit his sin with as certain an event and resolution 
as if he knew no argument against it : these notices 
of things terrible and true pass through his under- 
standing, as an eagle through the air ; as long as 
her flight lasted, the air was shaken, but there re- 
mains no path behind her. 

Now since, at the same time, we see other per- 
sons, not so learned, it may be, not so much versed 
in Scriptures, — yet they say a thing is good and lay 
hold of it; they believe glorious things of heaven, 
and they live accordingly, as men that believe them- 
selves ; half a word is enough to make them under- 
stand ; a nod is a sufficient reproof; the crowing of a 
cock, the singing of a lark, the dawning of the day, 
and the washing their hands, are to them competent 
memorials of religion, and warnings of their duty. 
What is the reason of this difference ? They both 
read the Scriptures, they read and hear the same 
sermons, they have capable understandings, they 
both believe what they hear and what they read, 
and yet the event is vastly different The reason is 
that which I am now speaking of ; the one under- 
stands by one principle, the other by another ; the 
one understands by nature, and the other by grace ; 



the one by human learning, and the other by Divine ; 
the one reads the Scriptures without, and the other 
within; the one understands as a son of man, the 
other as a son of God ; the one perceives by the 
proportions of the world, and the other by the 
measures of the Spirit; the one understands by 
reason, and the other by love ; and, therefore, he 
does not only understand the sermons of the Spirit, 
and perceives their meaning, but he pierces deeper, 
and knows the meaning of that meaning ; that is^ 
the secret of the Spirit, that which is spiritually dis- 
cerned, that which gives life to the proposition, and 
activity to the soul. And the reason is, because he 
hath a divine principle within him, and a new under- 
standing ; that is, plainly, he hath love, and that is 
more than knowledge ; as was rarely weU observed 
by St Paul, " Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth;" that is, charity makes the best scholars. 
No sermons can edify you, no Scriptures can build 
you up a holy building to God, unless the love of 
God be in your hearts, and ** purify your souls from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit" 

But so it is in the regions of stars, where a vast 
body of fire is so divided by eccentric motions, that 
it looks as if Nature had parted them into orbs and 
round sheUs of plain and purest materials : but 
where the cause is simple, and the matter without 
variety, the motions must be uniform ; and in heaven 
we should either espy no motion, or no variety. 
But God, who designed the heavens to be the causes 
of all changes and motions here below, hath placed 
his angels in their houses of light, and given to 
every one of his appointed ofilcers a portion of the 
fiery matter to circumagitate and roll ; and now the 
wonder ceases : for if it be inquired why this part 
of the fire runs eastward, and the other to the south, 
they being both indifferent to either, — ^it is because 
an angel of God sits in the centre, and makes the 
same matter turn, not by the bent of its own mobi- 
lity and inclination, but in order to the needs of 
man, and the great purposes of God : and so it is in 
the understandings of men ; when they all receive 
the same notions, and are taught by the same mas- 
ter, and give fiiU consent to all the propositions, and 
can, of themselves, have nothing to distinguish them 
in the events, it is because God has sent his Divine 
Spirit, and kindles a new fire, and creates a braver 
capacity, and applies the actives to the passives, and 
blesses their operation ; for there is, in the heart of 
man, such a dead sea, and an indisposition to holy 
flames, Hke as in the cold rivers in the north, so as 
the fires will not bum them, and the sun itself will 
never warm them, till God's Holy Spirit does, from 
the temple of the New Jerasalem, bring a holy 
flame, and make it shine and bum. 

"The natural man,^' saith the holy apostle,^ 
" cannot perceive the things of the Spirit ; they are 
foolishness unto him ; for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned : " for he that discourses of things by the mea- 
sures of sense, thinks nothing good but that which 
is delicious to the palate, or pleases the bratish part 
of man ; and therefore, while he estimates the se- 
crets of religion by such measures, they must needs 
< 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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seem as insipid as cork, or the uncondited mush- 
room ; for they have nothing at all of that in their 
constitution. A voluptuous person is like the dogs 
of Sicily, so filled with the deliciousness of plants 
that grow in every furrow and hedge, that they can 
never keep the scent of their game. 'A^vvarov dva- 
fuiai vdari irvp' owrwc olfiai Tpviftrlv koI icaravv^cv, 
said St Chrysostom : " The fire and water can never 
mingle; so neither can sensuality and the watch- 
fulness and wise discerning of the spirit." — " Pilato 
interroganti de veritate, Christus non respondit ; " 
" When the wicked governor asked of Christ con- 
cerning truth, Christ gave him no answer." He 
was not fit to hear it. 

He, therefore, who so understands the words of 
God, that he not only believes, hut loves the propo- 
sition; he who consents with all his heart, and, 
being convinced of the truth, does also apprehend 
the necessity, and obeys the precept, and delights 
in the discovery, and lays his hand upon his heart, 
and reduces the notices of things to the practice of 
duty ; he who dares trust his proposition, and drives 
it on to the utmost issue, resolving to go after it 
whithersoever it can invite him ; this man walks in 
the Spirit; at least thus far he is gone towards it; 
his understanding is brought " in obsequium 
Christi," "into the obedience of Christ." This is 
a "loving God with all our mind;" and whatever 
goes less than this, is but memory, and not under- 
standing ; or else such notice of things, by which a 
man is neither the wiser nor the better. 

3. Sometimes God gives to his choicest, his most 
elect and precious servants, a knowledge even of se- 
cret things, which he communicates not to others. 
We find it greatly remarked in the case of Abraham, 
" And the Lord said. Shall I hide from Abraham 
that thing that I do?"^ Why not from Abra- 
ham ? — God tells us : " For I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment" » And. though this be irre- 
gular and infrequent, yet it is a rewa^ of their 
piety, and the proper increase also of the spiritual 
man. We find this spoken by God to Daniel, and 
promised to be the lot of the righteous man in the 
days of the Messias:™ " Many shall be purified, and 
made white, and tried ; but the wicked shall do 
wickedly :" — and what then ? — " None of the 
wicked shall understand,- but the wise shall under- 
stand." Where, besides that the wise man and the 
wicked are opposed, plainly signifying that the 
wicked man is a fool and an ignorant ; it is plainly 
said, that " None of the wicked shall understand " 
the wisdom and mysteriousness of the kingdom of 
the Messias. 

4. A good life is the best way to understand wis- 
dom and religion, because, by the experiences and 
relishes of religion, there is conveyed to them such 
a sweetness, to which all wicked men are strangers : 
there is in the things of God, to them which prac- 
tise them, a deliciousness that makes us love them, 
and that love admits us into God's cabinet, and 
strangely clarifies the understanding by the purifica- 



* Gen. xviii 17. 
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tion of the heart. For when oar reason is raised up 
by the Spirit of Christ, it is turned quickly into ex- 
perience ; when our faith relies upon the principles 
of Christ, it is changed into vision ; and so long as 
we know God only in the ways of man, by conten- 
tious learning, by arguing and dispute, — ^we see no- 
thing but the shadow of him; and in that shadow 
we meet with many dark appearances, little cer- 
tainty, and much conjecture : but when we know 
him XSyta hiro^avTtK^, yakfivq voep^f with the eyes 
of holiness, and the intuition or gracious experiences, 
with a quiet spirit and the peace of enjoyment ; then 
we shall hear what we never heard, and see what 
our eyes never saw ; then the mysteries of godli- 
ness shall be opened unto us, and clear as the win- 
dows of the morning : and this is rarely well ex- 
pressed by the apostle, "If we stand up from the 
dead, and awake from sleep, then Christ shall give 
us light"" 

For although the Scriptures themselves are writ- 
ten by the Spirit of God, yet they are written within 
and without ; and besides the light that shines upon 
the face of them, unless there be a light shining- 
within our hearts, unfolding the leaves, and inter- 
preting the mysterious sense of the Spirit, convin- 
cing our consciences and preaching to our hearts, to 
look for Christ in the leaves of the gospel, is to 
"look for the living amongst the dead." There is 
a life in them, but that life is, according to St Paul's 
expression, "hid with Christ in God :" and, unless 
the Spirit of God be the ** promo-condus," we shall 
never draw it forth. 

Human learning brings excellent ministries to- 
wards this ; it is admirably useful for the reproof of 
heresies, for the detection of fallacies, for the letter 
of the Scripture, for collateral testimonies, for ex- 
terior advantages ; but there is something beyond 
this, that human learning, without the addition of 
Divine, can never reach. Moses was -learned in all 
the learning of the Egjrptians ; and the holy men 
of God contemplated the glories of God in the ad- 
mirable order, motion, and influences of the hea- 
vens ; but besides all this, they were taught of God 
something far beyond these prettinesses. Pytha- 
goras read Moses's books, and so did Plato ; and yet 
they became not proselytes of the religion, though 
they were learned scholars of such a master. The 
reason is, because that, which they drew forth from 
thence, was not the life and secret of it 

Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses. Juv. 



There is a secret in these books, which few men, 
none but the godly, did understand ; and though 
much of this secret is made manifest in ihe gospel, 
yet even here, also, there is a letter, and there is a 
spirit ; still there is a reserve for God's secret ones, 
even all those deep mysteries which the Old Testa- 
ment covered in figures, and stories, and names, and 
prophecies, and which Christ hath, and by his 
Spirit will yet reveal more plainly to all that will 
understand them by their proper measures. For, 
although the gospel is infinitely more legible and 
plain than the obscurer leaves of the law, yet there 
"» Dan. xii. 10. » Eph. v. 14. 
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is a seal upon them also; "which seal no man 
shall open, but he that is worthy.'' We may un- 
derstand something of it by the three children of 
the captivity ; they were all skilled in all the wis- 
dom of the Chaldees, and so was Daniel : but there 
was something beyond that in him ; " the wisdom 
of the most high God was in him ; " and that taught 
him a learning beyond his learning. 

In all Scripture there is a spiritual sense, a 
spiritual cabala, which, as it tends directly to holi- 
ness, so it is best and truest understood by the sons 
of the Spirit, who love God, and therefore know 
him. Tvwtri^ eKaartav 3t' ofwiorrira ylrercu, " Every 
thing is best known by its own similitudes and 
analogies." 

But I must take some other time to speak fully 
of these things ; I have but one thing more to say, 
and then I shall make my applications of this doc- 
trine, and so conclude. 

5. Lastly : there is a sort of God's dear servants 
who walk in perfectness, who " perfect holiness in 
the fear of God ; " and they have a degree of clarity 
and Divine knowledge more than we can discourse 
of, and more certain than the demonstrations of 
geometry, brighter than the sun, and indeficient as 
the light of heaven. This is called by the apostle 
the avavyatrfia tov ^eov' Christ is this " bright- 
ness of God," manifested in the hearts of his dear- 
est servants. 

'AXX' iyw h KaBapSav fxipoirtav ^piva trvpabv clvSltttu 

But I shall say no more of this at this time, for 
this is to be felt, and not to be talked of; and they 
that never touched it with their finger, may secret- 
ly, perhaps, laugh at it in their heart, and be never 
the wiser. All that I shaU now say of it is, that a 
good man is united unto God, Kivrpov Kiyrp^ 
avya\l/ac, as a flame touches a flame, and combines 
into splendour and to glory : so is the spirit of a man 
united unto Christ by the Spirit of God. These are 
the friends of God, and they best know God's mind, 
and they only that are so, know how much such 
men do know. They have a special unction from 
above : so that now you are come to the top of all ; 
this is the highest round of the ladder, and the 
angels stand upon it : they dwell in love and con- 
templation, they worship and obey, but dispute not: 
and our quarrels and impertinent wranglings about 
religion are nothing else but the want of the 
measures of this state. Our light is like a candle ; 
every wind of vain doctrine blows it out, or spends 
the wax, and makes the hght tremulous ; but the 
lights of heaven are fixed and bright, and shine for 
ever. 

But that we may speak not only things myste- 
rious, but thing intelhgible ; how does it come to 
pass, by what means and what economy is it effect>- 
ed, that a holy life is the best determination of all 
questions, and the surest way of knowledge ? Is it 
to be supposed, that a godly man is better enabled 
to determine the questions of purgatory or transub- 
stantiation ? is the gift of chastity the best way to 
reconcile Thomas and Scotus P and is a temperate 



man always a better scholar than a drunkard ? To 
this I answer, that in all things in which true wis- 
dom consists, holiness, which is the best wisdom, is 
the surest way of understanding them. And this, 

1. Is eflfected by holiness as a proper and natural 
instrument : for naturally every thing is best discern- 
ed by its proper light and congenial instrument. 

Taiff (ikv yap yaiav iTcoairafiiv, u^ari d' ^c(ap. 

For as the eye sees visible objects, and the under- 
standing perceives the intellectual j so does the 
Spirit the things of the Spirit " The natural man," 
saith St. Paul, " knows not the things of God, for 
they are spirituaUy discerned :" that is, they are 
discovered by a proper light, and concerning these 
things an unsanctified man discourses pitifully, with 
an imperfect idea, as a blind man does of light and 
colours, which he never saw. 

A good man, though unlearned in secular notices, 
is like the windows of the temple, narrow without 
and broad within : he sees not so much of what pro- 
fits not abroad, but whatsoever is within, and con- 
cerns religion and the glorifications of God, that he 
sees with a broad inspection : but all human learn- 
ing, without God, is but bhndness and ignorant folly. 

But when it is hucauxrvvri (ie^afjifiivri etc (iaBoc 
T7fc aXridelag, " righteousness dipped in the wells of 
truth ;" it is like an eye of gold in a rich garment, 
or like the light of heaven, it shows itself by its own 
splendour. What learning is it to discourse of the 
philosophy of the sacrament, if you do not feel the 
virtue of it? and the man that can with eloquence 
and subtilty discourse of the instrumental efficacy of 
baptismal waters, talks ignorantly in respect of him 
who hath "the answer of a good conscience" within, 
and is cleansed by the purifications' of the Spirit. 
If the question concern any thing that can perfect 
a man and make him happy, aU that is the proper 
knowledge and notice of the good man. How can 
a wicked man understand the purities of the heart ? 
and how can an evil and unworthy communicant tell 
what it is to have received Christ by faith, to dwell 
with him, to be united to him, to receive him in his 
heart ? The good man only imderstands that : the 
one sees the colour, and the other feels the sub- 
stance ; the one discourses of the sacrament^ and the 
other receives Christ ; the one discourses for or 
against transubstantiation, but the good man feels 
himself to be changed, and so joined to Christ, that 
he only understands the true sense of transubstan- 
tiation, while he becomes to Christ bone of his 
bone, flesh of his flesh, and of the same spirit with 
his Lord. 

We talk much of reformation, and (blessed be 
God) once we have felt the good of it ; but of late 
we have smarted under the name and pretension: 
the woman that lost her groat, " everrit domum," 
not " evertit j" " she swept the house, she did not 
turn the house out of doors." That was but an ill 
reformation, that untiled the roof and broke the 
walls,^and was digging down the foundation. 

Now among all the pretensions of reformation, 
who can tell better what is, and what is not, true 
reformation, than he that is truly reformed himself? 
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He knows what pleases God, and can best tell by 
what instruments he is reconciled. " The month of 
the just bringeth fbrth wisdom ; and the lips of the 
righteous know what is acceptable," saith Solomon. <* 
He cannot be cozened by names of things, and feels 
that reformation to be imposture that is sacrilegious : 
himself is humble and obedient, and therefore knows 
that is not truth that persuades to schism and dis> 
obedience : and most of the questions of Christen- 
dom are such which either are good for nothing, 
and therefore to be laid aside ; or if they be com- 
plicated with action, and are ministries of practice, 
no man can judge them so weU as the spiritual man. 
That which best pleases God, that which does good 
to our neighbour, that which teaches sobriety, that 
which combines with government, that which speaks 
honour of God, and docs him honour, — that only is 
truth. Holiness, therefore, is a proper and natural 
instrument of Divine knowledge, and must needs be 
the best way of instruction in the questions of Chris- 
tendom, because, in the most of them, a duty is 
complicated with the proposition. 

No man that intends to live holily, can ever suffer 
any pretences of rteligion to be made to teach him 
to fight against his king. And when the men of 
Geneva turned their bishop out of doors, they might 
easily have considered, that the same person was 
their prince too ; and that must needs be a strange 
religion, that rose up against Moses and Aaron at 
the same time : but that hath been the method ever 
since. There was no church till then ever governed 
without an apostle or a bishop : and since then, they 
who go from their bishop, have said very often to 
their king too, " Nolumus hunc regnare :" and when 
we see men pretending religion, and yet refuse to 
own the king's supremacy, they may, upon the stock 
of holiness, easily reprove their own folly, by con- 
sidering that such recusancy does introduce into our 
churches the very worst, the most intolerable parts 
of popery : for perfect submission to kings is the 
glory of the protestant cause : and really the re- 
provable doctrines of the church of Rome are by 
nothing so much confuted, as that they destroy good 
life by consequent and evident deduction ; as by an 
induction of particulars were easy to make apparent, 
if this were the proper season for it 

2. Holiness is not only an advantage to fhe 
learning all wisdom and holiness, but for the discern- 
ing that which is wise and holy from what is trifling, 
and useless, and contentious ; and to one of these 
heads all questions will return : and therefore, in 
aU, from holiness we have the best instructions. 
And this brings me to the next particle of the general 
consideration. For that which we are taught by the 
Holy Spirit of God, this new nature, this vital prin- 
ciple within us, it is that which is worth our learn- 
ing; not vain and empty, idle and insignificant no- 
tions, in which when you have laboured till your eyes 
are fixed in their orbs, and your flesh unfixed from 
its bones, you are no better and no wiser. If the 
Spirit of God be your teacher, he will teach you 
siich truths as will make you know and love God, 
and become like to him, and enjoy him for ever, by 
o Prov. X. 31, 32. 



passing from similitude to union and eternal frui- 
tion. But what are you the better, if any man 
should pretend to teach you whether every angel 
makes a species ? and what is the individuation of 
the soul in the state of separation ? what are yon 
the wiser, if you should study and find out what 
place Adam should for ever have lived in, if he had 
not fallen ? and what is any man the more learned, 
if he hears the disputes, whether Adam should have 
multiplied children in the state of innocence, and 
what would have been the event of things, if one 
child had been bom before his father's sin ? 

Too many scholars have lived upon air and emptf 
notions for many ages past, and troubled themselves 
with tying and untying knots, like hypochondriacs 
in a fit of melancholy, thinking of nothing-, and 
troubling themselves with nothing, and felling- out 
about nothings, and being very wise and veiy 
learned in things that are not and work not, and 
were never planted in paradise by the finger of 
God. Men's notions are too often like the mnles, be- 
gotten by equivocal and unnatural generations ; bat 
they make no species ; they are begotten, but they 
can beget nothing; they are the effects of long 
study, but they can do no good when they are pro- 
duced ; they are not that which Solomon call]» 
" viam intelligentife," ** the way of understanding." 
If the Spirit of God be our teacher, we shall learn 
to avoid evil, and to do good, to be wise and to be 
holy, to be profitable and careful ; and they that 
walk in this way, shall find more peace in their 
consciences, more skill in the Scriptures, more sa- 
tisfaction in their doubts, than can be obtained by 
all the polemical and impertinent disputations of 
the world. And if the Holy Spirit can teach ci 
how vain a thing it is to do foolish things, he also 
will teach us how vain a thing it is to trouble the 
world with foolish questions, to disturb the church 
for interest or pride, to resist government in things 
indifferent, to spend the people's zeal in things un- 
profitable, to make religion to consist in outsides, 
and opposition to circumstances, and trifling re- 
gards. No, no ; the man that is wise, he that is 
conducted by the Spirit of God, — ^knows better in 
what Christ's kingdom does consist, than to throw 
away his time and interest, and peace and safety — 
for what ? for religion P no : for the body of reli- 
gion ? not so much : for the garment of the body of 
religion ? no, not for so much ; but for the fringes 
of the garment of the body of religion ; for such, 
and no better, are the disputes that trouble our dis- 
contented brethren ; they are things, or rather cir- 
cumstances and manners of things, in which the 
soul and spirit is not at all concerned. 

3. -Holiness of life is the best way of finding out 
truth and understanding ; not only as a natural me- 
dium, nor only as a prudent medium, but as a 
means by way of Divine blessing. " He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me ; and he that loveth me, shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him, and will mani- 
fest myself to him." p Here we have a promise for 
it ; and upon that we may rely. 
F John xiT. 21. 
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The old man that confuted the Arian priest by a 
plain recital of his creed, found a mighty power of 
God effecting his own work by a strange manner, 
and by a very plain instrument ; it wrought a Di- 
vine blessing just as sacraments use to do; and this 
lightening sometimes comes in a strange manner, 
as a pecuHar blessing to good men. For God kept 
the secrets of his kingdom from the wise heathens 
and the learned Jews, revealing them to babes ; not 
because they had less learning, but because they 
had more love; they were children and babes in 
malice; they loved Christ, and so he became to 
them a light and a glory. St. Paul had more learn- 
ing than they all; and Moses was instructed in all 
the learning of the Egyptians ; yet because he was 
the meekest man upon earth, he was also the 
wisest; and to his human learning, in which he 
was excellent, he had a Divine light and excellent 
wisdom superadded to him, by way of spiritual 
blessings. And St Paul, though he went very far 
to the knowledge of many great and excellent 
truths by the force of human learning, yet he was 
far short of perfective truth and true wisdom, tiU he 
learned a new lesson in a new school, at the feet of 
one greater than his Gamaliel ; his learning grew 
much greater, his notions brighter, his skiU deepef, 
— by the love of Christ, and his desires, his passion- 
ate desires after Jesus. 

The force and use of human learning, and of this 
Divine learning I am now speaking of, are both 
well expressed by the prophet Isaiah ; " And the 
vision of all is become unto you as the words of a 
book that is sealed, which men deliver to one that 
is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee : and he 
saith, I cannot, for it is sealed. And the book is 
delivered to him that is not learned, saying. Read 
this, I. pray thee ; 'and he saith, I am not learned."*! 
He that is no learned man, who is not bred up in 
the schools of the prophets, cannot read God's 
book for want of learning. For human learning is 
the gate and first entrance of Divine vision ; not the 
only one indeed, but the common gate. But be- 
yond this, there must be another learning ; for he 
that is learned, bring the book to him, and you are 
not much the better as to the secret part of it, if 
the book be sealed, if his eyes be closed, if his 
heart be not opened, if God does not speak to him 
in the secret way of discipline. Human learning 
is an excellent foundation ; but the top-stone is l^id 
by love and conformity to the wiU of God. For we 
may further observe, that blindness, error, and ig- 
norance, are the pimishments which God sends 
upon wicked and ungodly men. " Etiamsi propter 
nostwe intelhgentiee tarditatem et vit© demeritum, 
Veritas nondum se apertissime ostenderit," was St. 
Austin's expression : " The truth hath not yet been 
manifested fully to us, by reason of our demerits :" 
our sins have hindered the brightness of the truth 
from shining upon us. And St Paul observes, that 
when the heathens gave themselves " over to lusts, 
God gave them over to strong delusions, and to be- 
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lieve a lie." ' But '' God giveth to a man that is 
good in his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy," 
said the wise preacher." But this is most expressly 
promised in the New Testament, and particularly 
in that admirable sermon, which our blessed Saviour 
preached a little before his death : " The Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things." ^ 
WeU, there is our teacher told of plainly : but how 
shall we obtain this teacher, and how shall we be 
taught? Christ will pray for us that we may have 
this Spirit^ That is well : but shall all christians 
have the Spirit P Yes, all that will live like chris- 
tians : for so said Christ, " If ye love me, keep my 
commandments; and I will pray the Father, and 
he vnll give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him." Mark these things. 
The Spirit of God is our teacher : — he will abide 
with us for ever to be our teacher : — he will teach 
us all things ;— but how ? " If ye love Christ," if 
ye keep his commandments, but not else : if ye be 
of the world, that is, of worldly affections, ye cannot 
see him, ye cannot know him. And this is the par- 
ticular I am now to speak to ; the way by which 
the Spirit of God teaches us in all the ways and 
secrets of God, is love and holiness. 

'* Secreta Dei Deo nostro et filiis domus ejus," 
''God's secrets are to himself and the sons of his 
house," saith the Jewish proverb. Love is the 
great instrument of Divine knowledge, that is the 
vyj/tMifxa r&v ^idcuricofiivtaVf " the height of all that is 
to be taught or learned." Love is obedience, and 
we learn his words best when we practise them ; 
*A yap Set fiay^avoyrag voulVf ravra wotovvrec 
fiayOAvofMeVf said Aristotle ; ' " those things which 
they that learn ought to practise, — even while they 
practise they will best learn. " — " Quisquis non 
venit, profect6 nee didicit : ita enim Dominus docet 
per Spiritds gratiam, ut quod quisque didicerit, non 
tantum cognoscendo videat, sed etiam volendo appe- 
tat et agendo perficiat;" St Austin :> " Unless we 
come to Christ, we shall never learn: for so our 
blessed Lord teaches us by the grace of his Spirit, 
that what any one learns, he not only sees it by 
knowledge, but desires it by choice, and perfects it 
by practice." 

4. When this is reduced to practice and experi- 
ence, we find not only in things of practice, but even ' 
in deepest mysteries, not only the choicest and most 
eminent saints, but even every good man can best 
tell what is true, and best reprove an error. 

He that goes about to speak of and to understand 
the mysterious Trinity, and does it by words and 
names of man's invention, or by such which signify 
contingently, if he reckons this mystery by the my- f ' 
thology of numbers, by the cabala of letters, by the \ 
distinctions of the school, and by the weak inventions 
of disputing people ; if he only talks of essences and 
existences, hypostasies and personalities, distinctions 

7 De Grati& Christi, lib. i. c 14. Nullum bonum perfectd 
noscitur quod non perfectd amatur. Aug. lib. Ixxziii. Qu. de 
Gratis Christi. 
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without ditTerence, and priority in^ coequalities, and 
unity in pluralities, and of superior predicates of no 
larger extent than the inferior subjects ; — he may 
amuse himself, and find his understanding will be 
like St Peter's upon the mount of Tabor at the 
transfiguration : he may build three tabernacles in 
his head, and talk something, but he knows not 
what. But the good man that feels the " power of 
the Father," and he to whom " the Son" is become 
'< wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion j" he in " whose heart the love of the Spirit of 
God is spread ; " to whom God hath communicated 
the " Holy Ghost, the Comforter ; " — this man, 
though he understands nothing of that which is 
unintelligible, yet he only imderstands the mysteri- 
ousness of the holy Trinity. No man can be con- 
vinced well and wisely of the article of the holy, 
blessed, and undivided Trinity, but he that feels the 
mightiness of " the Father begetting him to a new 
life," the wisdom of ^* the Son building him up in a 
most holy faith," and the " love of the Spirit of God 
making him to become like unto God." 

He that hath passed from his childhood in grace, 
under the spiritual generation of the Father, and is 
gone forward to be a young man in Christ, strong 
and vigorous in holy actions and holy undertakings, 
and from thence is become an old disciple, and strong 
and grown old in religion, and the conversation of 
the Spirit; this man best understands the secret 
and undiscemiblc economy, he feels this unintelli- 
gible mystery, and sees with his heart what his 
tongue can never express, and his metaphysics can 
never prove. In these cases faith and love are the 
best knowledge, and Jesus Christ is best known by 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; and if the 
kingdom of God be in us, then we know God, and 
are known of him; and when we communicate of 
the Spirit of God, when we pray for him, and have 
received him, and entertained him, and dwelt with 
him, and warmed ourselves by his holy fires, — ^then 
we know him too : but there is no other satisfactory 
knowledge of the blessed Trinity but this : and, 
therefore, whatever thing is spoken of God meta- 
physically, there is no knowing of God theologi- 
cally, and as he ought to be known, but by the 
measures of holiness, and the proper light of the 
Spirit of God. 

But in this case experience is the best learning, 
and Christianity is the best institution, and the 
Spirit of God is the best teacher, and holiness is 
the greatest wisdom ; and he that sins most, is the 
most ignorant, — and the humble and obedient man 
is the best scholar : " For the Spirit of God is a 
loving Spirit, and will not enter into a polluted 
soul : but he that keepeth the law, getteth the un- 
derstanding thereof ; and the perfection of the fear 
of the Lord is wisdom," said the wise Ben-Sirach.* 
And now give me leave to apply the doctrine to 
you, and so I shall dismiss you from this attention. 

Many ways have been attempted to reconcile the 

differences of the church in matters of religion, and 

all the counsels of man have yet proved ineffective : 

let us now try God's method, let us betake ourselves 

» Ecclus. xxi. 11. 



to live holily, and then the Spirit of God will lead 
us into all truth. And indeed — ^it matters not what 
religion any man is of, if he be a villain; — the 
opinion of his sect^ as it will not save his soul, so 
neither will it do good to the public : but this is a 
sure rule, if the holy man best understands wisdom 
and religion, then by the proportions of holiness we 
shall best measure the doctrines, that are obtruded 
to the disturbance of our peace, and the dishonour 
of the gospel. And, therefore, 

1. That is no good religion, whose principles de- 
stroy any duty of religion. He that shall maintain 
it to be lawful to make a war for the defence of his 
opinion, be it what it will, his doctrine is against 
godliness. Any thing that is proud, any thing that 
is peevish and scornful, any thing that is unchari- 
table, is against the vyialvov<ra h^affxaXia, that 
** form of sound doctrine " which the apostle speaks 
of. And I remember that Ammianus Marcellinus, 
telling of George, a proud and factious minister, 
that he was an informer against his brethren, he 
says, he did it " obhtus professionis suee, qus nil 
nisi justum suadet et lene ;" ** He forgot his profes- 
sion, which teaches nothing but justice and meek- 
ness, kindnesses and charity." — And however Bel- 
larmine and others are pleased to take but indirect 
and imperfect notice of it, yet goodness is the best 
note of the church. 

2. It is but an ill sign of holiness when a man is 
busy in troubling himself and his superior in little 
scruples and fantastic opinions, about things not 
concerning the life of religion, or the pleasure of 
God, or the excellencies of the Spirit A good man 
knows how to please God, how to converse with 
him, how to advance the kingdom of the Lord Jesus, 
to set forward holiness, and the love of God and of 
his brother; and he knows also that there is no 
godliness in spending our time and our talk, our 
heart and our spirits, about the garments and out- 
sides of religion : and they can ill teach others, that 
do not know that religion does not consist in these 
things ; but obedience may, and reductively that is 
religion : and he that, for that which is no part of 
religion, destroys religion directly, by neglecting 
that duty that is adopted into religion, — ^is a man 
of fancy and of the world ; but he gives but an ill 
account, that he is a man of God and a son of the 
Spirit 

Spend not your time in that which profits not ; for 
your labour and your health, your time and your 
studies are very valuable ; and it is a thousand pities 
to see a diligent and a hopeful person spend him- 
self in gathering cockle-shells and little pebbles, in 
telling sands upon the shores, and making garlands 
of useless daisies. Study that which is profitable, 
that which will make you useful to churches and 
commonwealths, that which will make you desirable 
and wise. Only I shall add this to you, that in 
learning there are variety of things, as well as in 
religion : there is mint and cummin, and there are 
the weighty things of the law r so there are studies 
more and less useful, and every thing that is useful 
will be required in its time : and I may in this also 
use the words of our blessed Saviour, " These things 
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ought you to look after, and not to leave the other 
unregao^ed." But your great care is to be in the 
things of God and of religion, in holiness and true 
iF/<«dom, remembering the saying of Origen, " That 
the knowledge that arises from goodness is ^dorepov 
ri vaarjQ &xo3e/£c<iiCf ' something that is more cer- 
tain and more divine than all demonstration,' than 
all other learnings of the word." 

3. That is no good rehgion that disturbs govern- 
ment, or shakes a foundation of pubhc peace. 
Kings and bishops are the foundations and the great 
principles of unity, of peace, and government ; like 
Rachel and Leah, they build up the house of Israel: 
and those blind Samsons that shake these pillars, 
intend to pull the house down. " My son, fear God 
and the king," saith Solomon ; '' and meddle not 
with them that are given to change." That is not 
truth that loves changes ; and the new nothings of 
heretical and schismatical preachers are infinitely 
far from the blessings of truth. 

In the holy language, truth hath a mysterious 
name, nSK *' emet ;" it consists of three letters, the 
first and the last and the middlemost of the Hebrew 
letters ; implying to us, that truth is first, and will 
be last, and it is the same all the way, and combines 
and unites all extremes ; it ties all ends together. — 
" Truth is lasting, and ever full of blessing :" — For 
the Jews observe that those letters which signify 
truth, are both in the figure and the number quad- 
rate, firm, and cubical; these signify a foundation, 
and an abode for ever. Whereas, on the other 
side, the word which in Hebrew signifies a lie, nnicr 
" secher," is made of letters whose numbers are 
imperfect, and their figure pointed and voluble ; to 
signify that a lie hath no foundation. 

And this very observation will give good light in 
our questions and disputes : and I give my instance 
in episcopal government, which hath been of so 
lasting an abode, of so long a blessing, hath its 
firmament by the principles of Christianity, hath 
been blest by the issues of that stabiliment; it hath 
for sixteen hundred years combined with monarchy, 
and hath been taught by the Spirit which hath so 
long dwelt in God's church, and hath now — accord- 
ing to the promise of Jesus, that says, *< the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against the church " — 
been restored amongst us by a heap of miracles ; and 
as it went away, so now it is returned again in the 
hand of monarchy, and in the bosom of our funda- 
mental laws. Now that doctrine must needs be 
saq>ected of error, and an intolerable lie, that speaks 
against this truth, which hath had so long a testi- 
mony from God, and from the wisdom and experi- 
ence of 80 many ages, of all our ancestors, and all 
our laws. 

When the Spirit of God wrote in Greek, Christ is 
called A and CI; if he had spoken Hebrew, he had 
been called it and n, that is, nSK " emet ;" he is 
" truth," " the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever :" and whoever opposes this holy sanction, 
which Christ's Spirit hath sanctified, his word hath 
warranted, his blessings have endeared, his promises 
have ratified, and his church hath always kept ; he 
fights against this nCK " emet," and ** secher" is 
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his portion ; his lot is a " life ;" his portion is there, 
where holiness can never dwelL 

And now to conclude : to you, fathers and bre- 
thren, you who are or intend to be of the clergy ; 
you see here the best compendium of your studies, 
the best abbreviature of your labours, the truest 
method of wisdom, and the infallible, the only way 
of judging concerning the disputes and questions in 
Christendom. It is not by reading multitudes of 
books, but by studying the truth of God : it is not 
by laborious commentaries of the doctors that you 
can finish your work, but by the expositions of the 
Spirit of God : it is not by the rules of metaphysics, 
but by the proportions of holiness : and when all 
books are read, and aU arguments examined, and all 
authorities alleged, nothing can be found to be true 
that is unholy. " Give yourselves to reading, to 
exhortation, and to doctrine," saith St. Paul. Read 
all good books you can ; but exhortation unto good 
life is the best instrument, and the best teacher of 
true doctrine, of that which is " according to godli- 
ness." 

And let me tell you this, the great learning of 
the fathers was more owing to their piety than to 
their skill ; more to God than to themselves : and 
to this purpose is that excellent ejaculation of St. 
Chrysostom,» with which I will conclude : " O 
blessed and happy men, whose names are in the 
book of life, from whom the devils fled, and here- 
tics did fear them, who (by holiness) have stopped 
the mouths of them that spake perverse things ! 
But I, like David, will cry out, * Where are thy 
loving-kindnesses which have been ever of old?' 
Where is the blessed quire of bishops and doctors, 
who shined like lights in the world, and contained 
the word of life P * Dulce est meminisse ; ' * their 
very memory is pleasant.' Where is that Evodias, 
the sweet savour of the church, the successor and 
imitator of the holy apostles ? Where is Ignatius, 
in whom God dwelt P Where is St Dionysius the 
Areopagite, that bird of Paradise, that celestial 
eagle ? Where is Hippolytus, that good man, Avr^p 
XpVf^oQ, 'that gentle sweet person?' Where is 
great St. Basil, a man almost equal to the apostles? 
Wnere is Athanasius, rich in virtue P Where is 
Gregory Nyssen, that great divine ? And Ephrem 
the great Syrian, that stirred up the sluggish, and 
awakened the sleepers, and comforted the afilicted, 
and brought the young men to discipline ; the look- 
ing-glass of the religious, the captain of the peni- 
tents, the destruction of heresies, the receptacle of 
graces, the habitation of the Holy Ghost ? " These 
were the men that prevailed against error, because 
they lived according to truth : and whoever shaU 
oppose you, and the truth you walk by, may better 
be confuted by your lives than by your disputations. 
Let your adversaries have no evil thing to say of 
you, and then you will best silence them : for all 
heresies and fslae doctrines are but like Myron's 
counterfeit cow, it deceived none but beasts j and 
these can cozen none but the wicked and the negU- 
gent, them that love a lie, and live according to it 
But if ye become burning and shining lights ; if ye 

* Lib. de Consummat Seculi, inter opera Ephrem Syri. 
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do not detain the truth in unrighteousness ; if ye 
walk in light, and live in the Spirit ; your doctrines 
will be true, and that truth will prevail. But if ye 
live wickedly and scandalously, every little schis- 
matic shall put you to shame, and draw disciples 
after him, and abuse your flocks, and feed them 
with colocynths and hemlock, and place heresy in 
the chairs appointed for your religion. 

I pray God give you all grace to follow this wis- 



dom, to study this learning, to labour for the under- 
standing of godliness; so your time and your 
studies, your persons and your labours, will be holy 
and useful, sanctified and blessed, beneficial to men . 
and pleasing to God, through him who is the wis- 
dom of the Father, who is made to all that love him 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption : ** To whom with the Father,'' &c. 
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But every man in his ovon order: Christ the first- 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ's at his 
coming. — 1 Cor. xv. 23. 

The condition of man, in this world, is so limited 
and depressed, so relative and imperfect, that the 
•hest things he does, he does weakly, — and the hest 
things he hath, are imperfections in their very 
constitution. I need not tell how little it is that we 
know : the greatest indication of this is, that we can 
never tell how many things we know not ; and we 
may soon span our own knowledge, but our igno- 
rance we can never fathom. Our very will, in 
which mankind pretends to be most noble and im- 
perial, is a direct state of imperfection ; and our very 
liberty of choosing good and evil is permitted to us, 
not to make us proud, but to make us humble ; for 
it supposes weakness of reason and weakness of love. 
For if we understood all the degrees of amability in 
the service of God, or if we had such love to God 
as he deserves, and so perfect a. conviction as were 
fit for his services, we could no more deliberate : for 
liberty of will is like the motion of a magnetic 
needle toward the north, full of trembling and un- 
certainty till it were fixed in the beloved point ; it 
wavers as long as it is free, and is at rest when it 
can choose no more. And truly what is the hope of 
man ? It is indeed the resurrection of the soul in 



this world from sorrow and her saddest pressures, 
and like the twilight to the day, and the harbinger 
of joy ; but still it is but a conjugation of infirmities, 
and proclaims our present calamity, only because it 
is uneasy here, it thrusts us forward toward the light 
and glories of the resuri'ection. 

For as a worm creeping with her belly on the 
ground, with her portion and share of Adam's curse, 
lifts up its head to partake a little of the blessings 
of the air, and opens the junctures of her imperfect 
body, and curls her litde rings into knots and com- 
binations, drawing up her tail to a neighbourhood 
of the head's pleasure and motion ; but still it must 
return to abide the fate of its own' nature, and dwell 
and sleep upon the dust: so are the hopes of a 
mortal man ; he opens his eyes, and looks upon fine 
things at distance, and shuts them again with weak- 
ness, because they are too glorious to behold ; and 
the man rejoices because he hopes fine things are 
staying for him ; but his heart aches, because he 
knows there are a thousand ways to fail and miss 
of those glories ; and though he hopes, yet he enjoys 
not ; he longs, but he possesses not, and must be 
content with his portion of dust; and being ^* a 
worm, and no man," must lie down in this portion, 
before he can receive the end of his hopes, the sal- 
vation of his soul in the resurrection of the dead. 
For as death is the end of our lives, so is the resur- 
rection the end of our hopes ; and as we die daily. 
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8o we daily hope : but death, which is the end of 
oar life, is the enlargement of our spirits from hope 
to certainty, from uncertain fears to certain expecta- . 
tions, from the death of the body to the life qf the 
soul ; that is, to partake of the light and life of 
Christ, to rise to life as he did ; for his resurrection 
is the beginning of ours : he died for us alone, not 
for himself $ but he rose again for himself and us 
too. So that if he did rise, so shall we ; the resur- 
rection shall be universal ; good and bad, all shall 
rise, but not altogether : first Christ, then we that 
are Christ's ; and yet there is a third resurrection, 
though not spoken of here ; but thus it shall be, 
" The dead of Christ shall rise first;" that is, next 
to Christ; and after them» the wicked shall rise to 
condemnation. 

So that you see here is the sum of affairs treated 
of in my text : not whether it be lawful to eat a 
tortoise or a mushroom, or to tread with the foot 
bare upon the ground within the octaves of Easter. 
It is not here inquired, whether angels be material 
or immaterial ; or whether the dwellings of dead 
in&nts be within the air or in the regions of the 
earth ? the inquiry here is, whether we are to be 
christians or no ? whether we are to live good lives 
or no ? or whether it be permitted to us to live with 
lost or covetousness, acted with all the daughters of 
rapine and ambition P whether there be any such 
thing as sin, any judicatory for consciences, any re- 
wards of piety, any difference of good and bad, any 
rewards after this life ? This is the design of these 
words by proper interpretation : for if men shall die 
like dogs and sheep, they will certainly live like 
wolves and foxes ; but he that believes the article of 
the resurrection, hath entertained the greatest de- 
monstration in the world, that nothing can make us 
happy but the knowledge of God, and conformity 
to the life and death of the holy Jesus. Here, 
therefore, are the great hinges of all religion: 1. 
Christ is already risen from the dead. 2. We also 
shall rise in God's time and our order. Christ is 
the first-fruits. But there shall be a full harvest 
of the resurrection, and all shall rise. My text 
speaks only of the resurrection of the just, of them 
that belong to Christ ; explicitly, I say, of these ; 
and, therefore, directly of resurrection to life eternal. 
But because he also says there shall be an order for 
every man ; and yet every man does not belong to 
Christ; therefore, indirectly also, he implies the 
more universal resurrection unto judgment : but 
this shall be the last thing that shall be done ; for, 
according to the proverb of the Jews, Michael flies 
but with one wing, and Gabriel with two : God is 
quick In sending angels of peace, and they fly apace ; 
but the messengers of wrath come slowly : God is 
more hasty to glorify His servants than to condemn 
the wicked. And, therefore, in the story of Dives 
and Lazarus, we find that the beggar died first ; the 
good man, Lazarus, was first taken away from his 
misery to his comfort, and afterwards the rich man 
died ; and as the good, many times, die first, so all 
of them rise first, as if it were a matter of haste : 
and as the mother's breasts swell and shoot, and 
long to give food to her babe, so God's bowels did 
f2 



yearn over his banished children, and he longs to 
cause them to eat and drink in his kingdom. And 
at last the wicked shall rise unto condemnation, for 
that must be done too ; every man in his own order : 
first Christ, then Christ's servants, and, at last, 
Christ's enemies. The first of these is the great 
ground of our faith ; the second is the consumma- 
tion of all our hopes : the first is the foundation of 
God, that stands sure ; the second is that super- 
structure that shall never i)erish : by the first we 
believe in God unto righteousness ; by the second 
we live in God unto salvation : but the third, for 
that also is true, and must be considered, is the 
great affrightment of aU them that live ungodly. 
But in the whole, Christ's resurrection and ours is 
the A and O of a christian ; that as " Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, and the same for 
ever," so may we in Christ become the morrow of 
the resurrection, the same or better than yesterday 
in our natural life ; the same body and the same 
soul, tied together in the same essential union, with 
this only difference, that not nature, but grace and 
glory, with an hermetic seal, give us a new signature, 
whereby we shall no more be changed, but like unto 
Christ our Head, we shall become the same for 
ever. Of these I shall discourse in order. 1. That 
Christ, who is " the first-fruits," is the first in this 
order : he is already risen from the dead. 2. We 
shall all take our turns, we shall die, and, as sure as 
death, we shall all rise again. And, 3. This very 
order is effective of the thing itself. That Christ 
is first risen, is the demonstration and certainty of 
ours ; for because there is an order in this economy, 
the first in the kind is the measure of the rest If 
Christ be the first-fruits, we are the whole vintage ; 
and we shall all die in the order of nature, and shall 
rise again in the order of Christ : " They that are 
Christ's," and are found so " at his coming," shall 
partake of his resurrection. But Christ first, then 
they that are Christ's : that is the order. 

1. Christ is the first-fruits ; he is already risen 
from the dead : for he alone could not be held by 
death. ** Free among the dead." 

^pt^tv <rt yipiav toti 

Kai \aot6p09 K^tav 

'Ajrtxao-<raTo /SijXov. Synes. 6. Hym. 

Death was sin's eldest daughter, and the grave- 
clothes were her first mantle ; but Christ was Con- 
queror over both, and came to take that away, and 
to disarm this. This was a glory fit for the Head 
of mankind, but it was too great and too good to be 
easily believed by incredulous and weak-hearted 
man. It was at first doubted by all that were con- 
cerned; but they that saw it had no reason to doubt 
any longer. But what is that to us, who saw it not ? 
Yes, very much : " Valde dubitatum est ab illis, ne 
dubitaretur k nobis," saith St. Austin; ''They 
doubted very much, that, by their confirmation, we 
might be established, and doubt no more." Mary 
Magdalene saw him first, and she ran with joy, and 
said " she had seen the Lord, and that he was risen 
from the dead; but they beUeved her not; — After 
that, divers women together saw him," and they 
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told it, but had no thanks for their pains, and ob- 
tained no credit among the disciples : the two dis- 
ciples that went to Emmaus, saw him, talked with 
him, ate with him, and they ran and told it : they 
told true, but nobody believed them : then St Peter 
saw him, but he was not yet got into the chair of 
the catholic church, they did not think him infal- 
lible, and so they believed him not at all. Five 
times in one day he appeared ; for after all this, he 
appeared to the eleven; they were indeed trans- 
ported with joy and wonder ; but they would scarce 
believe their own eyes, and though they saw him, 
they doubted. Well, all this was not enough ; he 
was seen also of James, and suffered Thomas to 
thrust his hand into his side, and appeared to St. 
Paul, and was seen by " five hundred brethren at 
once." So that there is no capacity of mankind, 
no time, no place, but had an ocular demonstration 
of his resurrection. He appeared to men and women, 
to the clergy and the laity, to sinners of both sexes ; 
to weak men and to criminals, to doubters and de- 
niers at home and abroad, in public and in private, 
in their houses and their journeys, unexpected and 
by appointment, betimes in the morning and late at 
night, to them in conjunction and to them in dis- 
persion, when they did look for him and when they 
did not ; he appeared upon earth to many, and to 
St. Paul and to St. Stephen from heaven ; so that 
we can require no greater testimony then all these 
are able to give us ; and they saw for themselves 
and for us too, that the faith and certainty of the 
resurrection of Jesus might be conveyed to all that 
shall die, and follow Christ in their own order. 

Now this being matter of fact, cannot be supposed 
infinite, but limited to time and place, and, therefore, 
to be proved by them who, at that time, were upon 
the place ; good men and true, simple and yet 
losers by the bargain, many and united, confident 
and constant, preaching it all their life, and stoutly 
maintaining it at their death ; men that would not 
deceive others, and men that could not be deceived 
themselves, in a matter so notorious, and so proved, 
and so seen : and if this be not sufiicient credibility 
in a matter of fact, as this was, then we can have 
no story credibly transmitted to us, no records kept, 
no acts of courts, no narratives of the days of old, 
no traditions of our fathers, no memorials of them 
in the third generation. Nay, if from these we 
have not sufiicient causes and arguments of faith, 
how shall we be able to know the will of Heaven 
upon earth? unless God do not only tell it once, 
but always, and not only always to some men, but 
always to all men : for if some men must believe 
others, they can never do it in any thing more 
reasonably than in this; and if we may not trust 
them in this, then, without a perpetual miracle, no 
man could have faith ; for fidth could never come 
by hearing, by nothing but by seeing. But if there 
be any use of history, any faith in men, any honesty 
in manners, any truth in human intercourse; if 
there be any use or apostles or teachers, of ambas- 
sadors or letters, of ears or hearing ; if there be any 
such thing as the grace of faith, that is less than 
demonstration or intuition; then we may be as sure 



that Christ, the first-fruits, is already risen, as all 
these credibilities can make us. But let us take 
heed ; as God hates a lie, so he hates incredulity ; 
an obstinate, a foolish, and pertinacious understand- 
ing. What we do every minute of our lives, in 
matters of little and great concernment, if we refuse 
to do it in religion, which yet is to be conducted, as 
all human affairs are, by human instruments, and 
arguments of persuasion proper to the nature of the 
thing, it is an obstinacy as cross to human reason, 
as it is to Divine faith. 

But this article was so clearly proved, that pre- . 
sently it came to pass that men were no longer 
ashamed of the cross, but it was worn upon breasts, 
printed in the air, drawn upon foreheads, carried 
upon banners, put upon crowns imperial ; presently 
it came to pass that the religion of the despised 
Jesus did infinitely prevail ; a religion that taught 
men to be meek and humble, apt to receive injuries, 
but unapt to do any ; a religion that gave counte- 
nance to the poor and pitifiil, in a time when riches 
were adored, and ambition and pleasure had pos- 
sessed the heart of all mankind; a religion that 
would change the foce of things, and the hearts of 
men, and break vile habits into gentleness and 
counsel ; that such a religion, in such a time, by the 
sermons and conduct of fishermen, men of mean 
breeding and iUiberal arts, should so speedily tri- 
umph over the philosophy of the world, and the 
arguments of the subtle, and the sermons of 
the eloquent ; the power of princes and the inte- 
rests of states, the inclinations of nature and the 
blindness of zeal, the force of custom and the so- 
licitation of passions, the pleasures of sin and the 
busy arts of the devil; that is, against wit and 
power, superstition and wilfulness, fame and money, 
nature and empire, which are all the causes in this 
world that can make a thing impossible ; this, this 
is to be ascribed to the power of God, and is the 
great demonstration of the resurrection of Jesus. 
Every thing was an argument for it, and improved 
it ; no objection could hinder it, no enemies destroy 
it; whatsoever was for them, it made the religion 
to increase ; whatsoever was against them, made it 
to increase ; sun-shine and storms, fair weather 
or foul, it was all one as to the event of things : 
for they were instruments in the hands of God, who 
could make what himself should choose to be the 
product of any cause ; so that if the christians had 
peace, they went abroad and brought in converts : 
if they had no peace but persecution, the converts 
came in to them. In prosperity, they allured and 
enticed the world by the beauty of holiness; in 
affliction and trouble, they amazed all men with the 
splendour of their innocence and the glories of their 
patience ; and quickly it was that the world became 
disciple to the glorious Nazarene, and men could no 
longer doubt of the resurrection of Jesus, when it 
became so demonstrated by the certainty of them 
that saw it, and the courage of them that died for 
it, and the multitude of them that believed it; who, 
by their sermons and their actions, by their public 
offices and discourses, by festivals and eucharists, 
by arguments of experience and sense, by reason 
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and religion, by persuading rational men, and 
establishing belieying christians, by their living in 
the obedience of Jesus, and dying for the testimony 
of Jesos, have greatly advanced his kingdom, and 
his power, and his glory, into which he entered 
after his resurrection from the dead. For he is the 
first-fruits; and if we hope to rise through him, 
we must confess that himself is first risen from the 
dead. That is the first particular. 

2. There is an order for us also : we also shall 
rise again : 

Combustusque senex tumulo procedit adultus ; 
ConsumeiiB dat membra rogus; 

The ashes of old Camillus shall stand up spritely 
from his urn ; and the funeral fires shall produce a 
new warmth to the dead hones of all those, who 
died under the arms of all the enemies of the Roman 
greatness. This is a less wonder than the former ; 
for " admonetur omnis eetas jam fieri posse quod 
aliquando factum est" If it was done once, it may 
be done again : for since it could never have been 
done but by a Power that is infinite, that infinite 
must also be eternal and indeficient By the same 
almighty Power, which restored life to the dead 
body of our living Lord, we may all be restored to 
a new life in the resurrection of the dead. 

When man was not, what power, what causes 
made him to be ? Whatsoever it was, it did then as 
great a work as to raise his body to the same being 
again; and because we know not the method of 
nature's secret changes, and how we can be fash- 
ioned beneath " in secreto terree," and cannot handle 
and discern the possibilities and seminal powers in 
the ashes of dissolved bones, must our ignorance in 
philosophy be put in balance against the articles of 
religion, the hopes of mankind, the faith of nations, 
and the truth of God ? And are our opinions of the 
power of God so low, that our understanding must 
be his measure ; and he shall be confessed to do 
nothing, unless it be made plain in our philosophy ? 
Certainly we have a low opinion of God, unless we 
believe he can do more tl:dng8 than we can under- 
stand ; but let us hear St. Paul's demonstration ; 
if the com dies and lives again ; if it lays its body 
down, suffers alteration, dissolution, and death, — 
but at the spring, rises again in the verdure of a 
leaf, in the fulness of the ear, in the kidneys of 
wheat; if it proceeds from little to great, from 
nakedness to ornament, from emptiness to plenty, 
from unity to multitude, from death to life : be a 
Sadducee no more, shame not thy understanding, 
and reproach not the weakness of thy faith, by 
thinking that com can be restored to life, and man 
cannot ; especially since in every creature, the obedi- 
ential capacity is infinite, and cannot admit degrees ; 
for every creature can be any thing under the 
power of God, which cannot be less than infinite. 

But we find no obscure footsteps of this mystery 
even amongst the heathens : Pliny reports that 
Apion the grammarian, by the use of the plant 
ofiiris, called Homer from his grave ; and in Valerius 
Mazimus we find that ^lius Tubero returned to life, 
■ Lib.lc.a 



when he was seated in his frineral pile ; and in 
Plutarch, that Soleus, after three days' burial, did 
live ; and in Valerius, that Eris Pamphylius did so 
after ten days.^ And it was so commonly beheved 
that Glaucus, who was choked in a vessel of honey, 
did rise again, that it grew to a proverb : " Glaucus, 
poto melle, surrexit ; " " Glaucus, having tasted 
honey, died and lived again." I pretend not to be- 
heve these stories to be tme ; but firom these in- 
stances it may be concluded, that they beHeved it 
possible that there should be a resurrection from 
the dead ; and natural reason, and their philosophy, 
did not wholly destroy their hopes and expectation 
to have a portion in this article. 

For God, knowing that the great hopes of man, 
that the biggest endearment of religion, the sanction 
of private justice, the bandof piety and holy courage, 
— does wholly derive from the article of the resur- 
rection, — ^was pleased not only to make it credible, 
but easy and familiar to us ; and so we converse every 
night with the image of death, that every morning 
we find an argument of the resurrection. Sleep 
and death have but one mother, and they have one 
name in conmion. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt: 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. Catull. 

Chamel-houses are but KoiyLrrriipia, " cemeteries" 
or sleeping-places; and they that die, are fallen 
asleep, and the resurrection is but an awakening 
and standing up from sleep : but in sleep our senses 
are as fast bound by nature, as our joints are by 
the grave-clothes; and unless an angel of God 
awaken us every morning, we must confess ourselves 
as unable to converse with men, as we now are 
afraid to die and to converse with spirits. But, 
however, death itself is no more ; it is but darkness 
and a shadow, a rest and a forgetfulness. What is 
there more in death ? What is there less in sleep P 
For do we not see by experience that nothing of 
equal loudness does awaken us sooner than a man's 
voice, especially if he be called by name P and thus 
also it shall be in the resurrection: we shall be 
awakened by the voice of a man, and he that called 
Lazarus by name from his grave, shall also call us : 
for although St Paul afllrms, " that the trampet 
shall sound, and there shaU be the voice of an arch- 
angel ;" yet this is not a word of nature, but of office 
and ministry : Christ himself is that archangel, and 
he shall " descend with a mighty shout," saith the 
apostle ; * " and all that are in the grave shall hear 
his voice," saith St John : *» so that we sha'll be 
awakened by the voice of a man, because we are only 
fallen asleep by the decree of God ; and when the 
cock and the lark calls us up to prayer and labour, 
the first thing we see is an argument of our resur- 
rection from the dead. And when we consider 
what the Greek church reports, — that amongst them 
the bodies of those that die excommunicate, will 
not return to dust till the censure be taken oflF; — 
we may, with a little faith and reason, believe, that 
the same power that keeps them from their natural 
dissolution, can recall them to life and union. I 
• 1 Thcs. iv. 16. * John v. 28. 
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will not now insist upon the story of the rising bones 
seen every year in Egypt, nor the pretences of the 
chemists, that they, from the ashes of flowers, can 
reproduce, from the same materials, the same beau- 
ties in colour and figure ; for he that proves a cer- 
tain truth from an uncertain argument, is like him 
that wears a wooden leg, when he hath two sound 
legs abeady ; it hinders his going, but helps him 
not : the truth of God stands not in need of such 
supporters ; nature alone is a sufficient preacher : 

Quae nunc herba fuit, lignum jacet, herba fiitura, 
Aerise nudantur aves cum penna vetusta, 
£t nova subvestit reparatas pluma volucres.^^ 

Night and day ; the sun returning to the same point 
of east; every change of species in the same mat- 
ter ; generation and corruption ; the eagle renewing 
her youth, and' the snake her skin ; the silk-worm 
and the swallows; the care of posterity, and the care 
of an immortal name ; winter and summer ; the fall 
and spring ; the Old Testament and the New ; the 
words of Job ; and the visions of the prophets ; the 
prayer of Ezekiel for the resurrection of the men of 
Ephraim ; and the return of Jonas from the whale's 
belly ; the histories of the Jews and the narratives of 
christians; the faith of believers and the philosophy 
of the reasonable ; — all join in the verification of 
this mystery. And amongst these heaps, it is not 
of the least consideration, that there was never any 
good man, who having been taught this article, but 
if he served God, he also relied upon this. If he 
believed God, he believed this ; and therefore St Paul 
says, that they who were cXir/Sa/i^ tx^vTest were also 
fi^coi iy KofTfiff " they who had no hope" (meaning 
of the resurrection) " were also atheists, and with- 
out God in the world." And it is remarkable what 
St. Austin observes, that when the world saw the 
righteous Abel destroyed, and that the murderer 
outlived his crime, and built up a numerous family, 
and grew mighty upon earth, — ^they neglected the 
service of God upon that account, till God, in pity of 
their prejudice and foolish arguings, took Enoch up 
to heaven to recover them from their impieties, by 
showing them that their bodies and souls should be 
rewarded for ever in an eternal union. But Christ, 
the first-fruits, is gone before, and himself did pro- 
mise, that when himself was lifted up, he would draw 
all men after him : " Every man in his own order ; 
first Christ, then they .that are Christ's at his com- 
ing." — And so I have done with the second parti- 
cular ; not Christ only, but we also shall rise in God's 
time and our order. 

But concerning this order I must speak a word 
or two, not only for the fiiller handling the text, 
but because it will be matter of application of what 
hath been already spoken of the article of the re- 
surrection. 

3. First Christ, and then we ; and we, therefore, 
because Christ is already risen : but you must re- 
member, that the resurrection and exaltation of 
Christ was the reward of his perfect obedience and 
purest holiness ; and he calling us to an imitation of 
the same obedience, and the same perfect holiness, 
prepares a way for us to the same resurrection. If 

c Dracontius de Opere Dei. «* Luke xiv. 14. 



we, by holiness, become the sons of God, as Christ 
was, we shall also, as he was, become the sons of 
God in the resurrection : but upon no other terms. 
So said our blessed Lord himself : " Ye which have 
followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of 
man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon thrones judging the tribes of IsraeL"** 
For as it was with Christ the first-fruits, so it shall 
be with all christians in their own order : as with 
the head, so it shall be with the members. He was 
the Son of God by love and obedience, and then 
became the Son of God by resurrection from the 
dead to life eternal, and so shall we ; but we can- 
not be so in any other way. To them that are 
Christ's, and to none else, shall this be given : for 
we must know that God hath sent Christ into the 
world to be a great example and demonstration of 
the economy and dispensation of eternal life. As 
God brought Christ to glory, so he will bring us, 
but by no other method. He first obeyed the will 
of God, and patiently suffered the will of God ; he 
died and rose again, and entered into glory ; and so 
must we. Thus Christ is made " via, Veritas, et 
vita," " the way, the truth, and the life ;" that is, 
the true way to eternal life : he first trod this wine- 
press, and we must insist in the same steps, or we 
shall never partake of this blessed resurrection. He 
was made the Son of God in a most glorious manner, 
and we by him, by his merit, by his grace, and by 
his example ; but other than this there is no way of 
salvation for us : that is the first and great efifect of 
this glorious order. 

4. But there is one thing more in it yet : "Every 
man in his own order ; first Christ, and then they 
that are Christ's :" but what shall become of them 
that are not Christ's ? why there is an order for 
them too : first, " they that are Christ's ; and then 
they that are not his : " " Blessed and holy is he 
that hath his part in the first resurrection : "^ there 
is a first and a second resurrection even after this 
life; "The dead in Christ shaU rise first :"f now 
blessed are they that have their portion here ; " for 
upon these the second death shall have no power." 
As for the recalling the wicked from their graves, 
it is no otherwise in the sense of the Spirit to be 
called a resurrection, than taking a criminal from 
the prison to the bar is a giving of liberty. When 
poor Attilius Aviola had been seized on by an apo- 
plexy, his friends, supposing him dead, carried him 
to his funeral pile ; but when the fire began to ap- 
proach, and the heat to warm the body, he revived, 
and seeing himself encircled with funeral flames, 
called out aloud to his friends to rescue, not the 
dead, but the living Aviola from that horrid burn- 
ing : but it could not be, he only was restored from 
his sickness to fall into death, ard from his duU 
disease to a sharp and intolerable torments Just 
so shall the wicked live again ; they shall receive 
their souls, that they may be a portion for devils ; 
they shall receive their bodies, that they may feel 
the everlasting burning ; they shall sec Christ, that 
they may " look on him whom they have pierced;" 
and they shall hear the voice of God passing upon 

• Rev. XX. 6. ' 1 Thess. iv. 16. » Pliny. 
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them the intolerable aentence ; they shall come from 
their graves, that they may go into hell ; and live 
again, that they may die for ever. So have we 
seen a poor condemned criminal, the weight of 
whose sorrows, sitting heavily upon his soul, hath 
benumbed him into a deep sleep, till he hath for- 
gotten his groans, and laid aside his deep sighings; 
but, on a sudden, comes the messenger of death, 
and unbinds the poppy garland, scatters the heavy 
dond that encircled his miserable head, and makes 
him return to acts of life, that he may quickly de- 
scend into death and be no more. So is every sin- 
ner that lies down in shame, and makes his grave 
with the wicked ; he shall indeed rise again, and 
be called upon by the voice of the archangel i but 
then he shall descend into sorrows greater than the 
reason and the patience of a man, weeping and 
shrieking louder than the groans of the miserable 
children in the valley of HinnouL 

These, indeed, are sad stories, but true as the 
roice of God, and the sermons of the holy Jesus. 
They are God's words, and God's decrees ; and I 
wish that all who profess the belief of these, would 
consider sadly what they mean. If ye believe the 
article of the resurrection, then you know, that, in 
your body, you shall receive what you did in the 
body, whether it be good or bad. It matten not 
now very much, whedier our bodies be beauteous 
or deformed ; for if we glorify God in our bodies, 
God shall make our bodies glorious. It matters 
not much, whether we live in ease and pleasure, or 
eat nothing but bitter herbs ; the body that lies in 
dost and ashes, that goes stooping and feeble, that 
lodges at the foot of the cross, and dwells in disci- 
pline, shall be feasted at the eternal supper of the 
Lamb. And ever remember this, that beastly plea- 
sores, and lying lips, and a deceitful tongue, and a 
heart that sendeth forth proud things, are no good 
dispositions to a blessed resurrection. 

Ov KaX6if dp/iovtriv ivaXvtfitv AiSpwrroio. 

*" It is not good, that in the body we live a life of 
dissolution, for that is no good harmony with that 
purpose of glory which God designs the body." 

Koi T^xa ^ Ik yaif}« iXitP^ofiiv tU <f>&(n IXQuVf 
Ait^lrew kroiypfiivtoV 6irlvw tk diol TtXt0oirrai, 

aaid Phocylides ; " for we hope that from our beds 
of darkness we shall rise into regions of light, and 
shall become like unto God :" they shall partake 
of a resurrection to life ; and what this can infer is 
very obvious : for if it be so hard to believe a re- 
surrection from one death, let us not be dead in 
trespasses and sins; for a resurrection from two 
deaths wiU be harder to be believed, and harder to 
be effected. But if any of you have lost the life of 
grace, and so forfeited all your title to a life of 
glory, betake yourselves to an early and an entire 
piety, that when, by this first resurrection, you have 
wade this way plain before your face, you may with 
confidence expect a happy resurrection from your 
graves : for if it be possible that the Spirit, when 
it is dead in sin, can arise to a life of righteous- 
i> Rom. V. 10. 



ness ; much more it is easy to suppose, that the 
body, after death, is capable of being restored again: 
and this is a consequent of St Paul's argument : 
" If, when ye were enemies, ye were reconciled by 
his death, much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his life ; " ^ plainly declaring, that it is 
a harder and more wonderful thing for a wicked 
man to become the friend of God, than for one that 
is so, to be carried up to heaven and partake of his 
glory. The first resurrection is certainly the greater 
miracle : but he that hath risen once, may rise 
again; and this is as sure as that he that dies once 
may die again, and die for ever. But he who par- 
takes of the death of Christ by mortification, and 
of his resurrection by holiness of life and a holy 
faith, shall, according to the expression of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, " Enter into his chamber of death ; " ^ 
when nature and God's decree " shall shut the doors 
upon him, and there he shall be hidden for a littie 
moment :" but then shall they that dwell in dust 
awake and sing; with Christ's dead body shall they 
arise ; all shall rise, but " every man in his own 
order; Christ, the first-fruits, tiien they that are 
Christ's at his coming." Amen. 

I have now done with my meditation of the re- 
surrection ; but we have a new and a sadder sub- 
ject to consider. It is glorious and brave when 
a christian contemplates those glories, which stand 
at the fck)t of the account of all God's servants ; but 
when we consider, that before all or any thing of 
this happens, every christian must twice '' exuere 
hominem," '< put off the old man," and then lie 
down in dust and the dishonours of the grave ; it 
is ** vinum myrrhatum," there is " myrrh put into 
our wine ;" it is wholesome, but it will allay all 
our pleasures of that glorious expectation ; but no 
man can escape it. After that the great Cjrrus had 
ruled long in a mighty empire, yet there came a 
message from heaven, not .so sad it may be, yet as 
decretory as the hand-writing on the wall that ar- 
rested his successor Darius, 2v aKtvaZov, i Kvpe. 
iihi yap (\q ^covc fiirct, " Prepare thyself, O Cyrus, 
and then go unto the gods ; " ^ he laid aside his 
tire and his beauteous diadem, and covered his face 
with a cloth, and in a single linen laid his honoured 
head in a poor humble grave : and none of us all 
can avoid this sentence; for if wit and learning, 
great fame and great experience ; if wise notices of 
things, and an honourable fortune ; if courage and 
skill, if prelacy and an honourable age, if any thing 
that could give greatness and immunity to a wise 
and prudent man, could have been put in bar against 
a sad day, and have gone for good plea, this sad 
scene of sorrows had not been the entertainment of 
this assembly. But tell me, where arc those great 
masters, who while they lived, flourished in their 
studies ? *' Jam eorum prsebendas alii possident, et 
nescio utrum dc iis cogitant;" << other men have 
got their prebends and their dignities, and who 
knows whether ever they remember them or no?" 
While they lived, they seemed nothing; when they 
are dead, every man for a while speaks of them 
what they please; and afterwards they are as if 
» Isai. xxvi. 20. ^ Cyrop. 
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they had not been. Bat the piety of the christian 
church hath made some little provision towards an 
artificial immortality for brave and worthy persons ; 
and the friendships which our dead contracted while 
they were alive, require us to continue a fair me- 
mory as long as we can ; but they expire in monthly 
minds, or at most in a faint and declining anni- 
versary ; 



iirti 0tXo9, oiTTK tTaipov 



Mifunrrai Krafiivoio Kal &x^^*^^*- ^^'^ *'*'* ^ovrov. 

And we have great reason so to do in this present 
sad accident of the death of our late most reverend 
primate, whose death the church of Ireland hath 
very great reason to deplore ; and we have great 
obligation to remember his very many worthy deeds, 
done for this poor afflicted and despised church. 
St. Paul made an excellent funeral oration, as it 
were instituting a feast of all saints, who all died 
" having obtained a good report :" and that ex- 
cellent preacher, in the eleventh chapter of the 
Hebrews, made a sermon of their commemora- 
tion. For since good men, while they are alive, 
have their conversation in heaven ; when they are 
in heaven, it is also fit that they should, in their 
good names, live upon earth. And as their great 
examples are an excellent sermon to the living, and 
the praising them, when envy and flattery can have 
no interest to interpose, as it is the best and most 
vigorous sermon and incentive to great things ; so to 
conceal what good God hath wrought by them, is 
great unthankfulness to God and to good men. 

When Dorcas died, the apostle came to see the 
dead corpse, and the friends of the deceased ex- 
pressed their grief and their love, by showing the 
coats that she, whilst she lived, wrought with her 
own hands ; she was a good needle-woman and a 
good housewife, and did good to mankind in her 
little way, and that itself ought not to be forgotten ; 
and the apostle himself was not displeased with 
their little sermons, and that cv^^/xtcr/ioc which the 
women made upon that sad interview. But if we 
may have the same liberty to record the worthy 
things of this our most venerable father and brother, 
and if there remains no more of that envy which 
usually obseures the splendour of living heroes ; if 
you can with your charitable though weeping eyes 
behold the great gifts of God vnth which he adorned 
this great prelate, and not object the failings of hu- 
manity to the participation of the graces of the 
Spirit, or think that God's gifts are the less because 
they are bom in earthen vessels, iravrcc yap icXwro 
^a;pa KepatracLfuvoi i^opiovtnv, for all men bear mor- 
tality about them, and the cabinet is not so beau- 
teous as the diamond that shines within its bosom ; 
then we may, without intepuption, pay this duty 
to piety, and frien^hip, and thankfulness ; and de- 
plore our sad loss by telling a true and sad story of 
this great man, whom God hath lately taken from 
our eyes. 

He was bred in Cambridge, in Sidney College, 
under Mr. Hulet, a grave and a worthy man ; and 
he showed himself not only a fruitful plant by his 
great progress in his studies, but made him another 



return of gratitude, taking care to provide a good em- 
ployment for him in Ireland, where he then began 
to be greatly interested. It was spoken as an honour 
to Augustus Cfesar, that he gave his tutor an honour- 
able funeral ; and Marcus Antoninus erected a statue 
unto his ; and Gratian the emperor made his master 
Ausonius to be consul; and our worthy primate, 
knowing the obligation which they pass upon us, who 
do " obstetricare gravidee animae,'' " help the par- 
turient soul'' to bring forth fruits according to its 
seminal powers, was careful not only to reward the 
industry of such persons, so useful to the church 
in the cultivating '' infantes palmanun," *' young 
plants," whose joints are to be stretched and made 
straight ; but to demonstrate that his scholar knew 
how to value learning, when he knew so well how 
to reward the teacher. 

Having passed the course of his studies in the 
university, and done his exercise with that applause 
which is usually the reward of pregnant wit and 
hard study, he was removed into Yorkshire, where 
first, in the city of York, he was an assiduous 
preacher; but, by the disposition of the Divine 
Providence, he happened to be engaged at Northal- 
lerton in disputation with three pragmatical Romish 
priests of the Jesuits' order, whom he so much 
worsted in the conference, and so shamefully dis- 
advantaged by the evidence of truth, represented 
wisely and learnedly, that the famous primate of 
York, Archbishop Matthews, a learned and an ex- 
cellent prelate, and a most worthy preacher, hearing 
of that triumph, sent for him, and made him his 
chaplain ; in whose service he continued till the 
death of the primate, but, in that time, had given so 
much testimony of his dexterity in the conduct of 
ecclesiastical and civil affairs, that he grew dear to 
his master. In that employment he was made pre- 
bendary of York, and then of Rippon, the dean of 
which church having made him his sub-dean, he 
managed the affairs of that church so well, that he 
soon acquired a greater feme, and entered into the 
possession of many hearts, and admiration to those 
many more that knew him. There and at his par- 
sonage he continued long to do the duty of a learned 
and good preacher, and by his wisdom, eloquence, 
and deportment, so gained the affections of the no- 
bility, gentry, and commons of that country, that at 
his return thither upon the blessed restoration of 
his most sacred majesty, he knew himself obliged 
enough, and was so kind as to give them a visit ; so 
they, by their coming in great numbers to meet 
him, their joyful reception of him, their great ca- 
ressing of him when he was there, their forward 
hopes to enjoy him as their bishop, their trouble at 
his departure, their unwillingness to let him go 
away, gave signal testimonies that they were wise 
and kind enough to understand and value his great 
worth. 

But while he lived there, he was like a diamond 
in the dust, or Lucius Quinctius at the plough ; his 
low fortune covered a most valuable person, till he 
became observed by Sir Thomas Wentworth, lord 
president of York, whom we all knew for his great 
excellencies, and his great but glorious misfortunes. 
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This rare person espied the great abilities of Doctor 
Bramhall, and made him his chaplain, and brought 
him into Ireland, as one who, he believed, wonld 
pTore the most fit instrument to serve in that design, 
which, for two years before his arrival here, he had 
greatly meditated and resolved, the reformation of 
religion, and the reparation of the broken fortunes 
of the church. The complaints were many, the 
abuses great, the causes of the church vastly nu- 
merous; but as fast as they were brought in, so 
fafit they were by the lord deputy referred back to 
Dr. BramhaH, who, by his indefatigable pains, great 
sagacity, perpetual watchfulness, daily and hourly 
consultations, reduced, things to a more tolerable 
condition, than they had been left in by the schis- 
matical principles of some, and the unjust prepos- 
aessions of others, for many years before : for at the 
reformation, the popish bishops and priests seemed 
to conform, and did so, that keeping their bishoprics 
they might enrich their kindred and dilapidate the 
rerenues of the church, which by pretended offices, 
false informations, fee-farms at contemptible rents, 
and migodly alienations, were made low as poverty 
itself, and unfit to minister to the needs of them that 
served the altar, or the noblest purposes of religion : 
for hospitality decayed, and the bishops were easy to 
be oppressed by those that would ; and they com- 
plained, but for a long time had no helper, tiD God 
raised up that glorious instrument the Earl of Straf- 
ford, who brought over with him as great affections 
to the church and to all public interests, and as ad- 
mirable abilities, as ever before his time did invest 
and adorn any of the king's vicegerents ; and God 
fitted his hand with an instrument good as his skill 
was great : for the first specimen of his abilities and 
diligence in recovery of some lost tithes, being re- 
presented to his late majesty, of blessed and glorious 
memory, it pleased his majesty, upon the death of 
Bishop Downham, to advance the Doctor to the 
bishopric of Deny, which he not only adorned with 
an excellent spirit and a wise government, but did 
more than double the revenue, not by taking any 
thing from them to whom it was due, but by resum- 
ing something of the churches' patrimony, which by 
undue means was detained in unfitting hands. 

But his care was beyond his diocess, and his zeal 
broke out to warm all his brethren ; and, though by 
reason of the favour and piety of king James, the 
escheated counties were well provided for their 
tithes, yet the bishoprics were not so well, till the 
primate, then bishop of Deny by the favour of the 
lord lieutenant and his own incessant and assiduous 
labour and wise conduct, brought in divers impropri- 
ations, cancelled many unjust alienations, and did 
restore them to a condition much more tolerable ; I 
say much more tolerable ; for though he raised them 
above contempt, yet they were not near to envy ; 
but he knew there could not in all times be wanting 
too many, that envied to the church every degree of 
prosperity : so Judas did to Christ the expense of 
ointment; and so Dionysius told the priest, when 
himself stole the golden cloak from Apollo, and 

» Numb. i. 46. iii. 39. 
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gave him one of Arcadian home-spun, that it 
was warmer for him in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer. And for ever since, the church, by God's 
blessing and the favour of religious kings and 
princes, and pious nobility, hath been endowed with 
fair revenues, "inimicus homo," " the enemy" hath 
not been wanting, by pretences of religion, to take 
away God's portion from the church, as if his word 
were intended as an instrument to rob his houses. 
But when the Israelites were governed by a ^toKpa- 
ria, and " God was their king," and Moses his 
lieutenant, and things were of his management, — 
he was pleased, by making great provisions for them 
that ministered in the service of ,the tabernacle, to 
consign this truth for ever ; — ^that men, as they love 
God, at the same rate are to make provisions for his 
priests. For when himself did it, he not only gave 
the forty-eight cities, with a mile of glebe round 
about their city every way, and yet the whole coun- 
try was but a hundred and forty miles long, or 
thereabouts, from Dan to Beersheba; but besides this 
they had the tithe of all increase, the first-fruits, of- 
ferings, vows, redemptions, and in short, they had 
twenty-four sorts of dues, as Buxtorf relates; and 
all this either brought to the bam home to them 
without trouble, or else, as the nature of the thing 
required, brought to the temple ; the first to make it 
more profitable, and the second to declare that they 
received it not from the people, but from God, not 
the people's kindness but the Lord's inheritance: 
insomuch that this small tribe of Levi, which was 
not the fortieth part of the people, as the Scripture 
computes them, had a revenue almost treble to any 
of the largest of the; tribes." I will not insist on 
what YiUalpandus observes,*^ it may easily be read 
in the forty-fifth of Ezekiel, concerning that portion 
which God reserves for himself and his service ; but 
whatsoever it be, this I shall say, that it is confessedly 
a prophecy of the gospel ; but this I add, that they 
had as little to do, and much less than a christian 
priest; and yet in all the twenty-four courses the 
poorest priest among them might be esteemed a rich 
man.<» I speak not this to upbraid any man, or any 
thing but sacrilege and murmur, nor to any other 
end but to represent upon what great and religious 
grounds the then bishop of Derry did, with so much 
care and assiduous labour, endeavour to restore the 
church of Ireland to that splendour and fiilness; 
which as it is much conducing to the honour of God 
and of religion, God himself being the judge, so it 
is much more necessary for you than it is for us ; 
and so this wise prelate rarely well understood it ; 
and having the same advantage and blessing as now 
we have, a gracious king, and a lieutenant patron 
of religion and the church, he improved the "de- 
posita pietatis," as OrigenP calls them, '*the gages 
of piety," which the religion of the ancient princes 
and nobles of this kingdom had bountifully given to 
such a comfortable competency, that though there be 
place left for present and future piety to enlarge itself, 
yet no man hath reason to be discouraged in his 
duty ; insomuch that as I have heard from a most 

*» See Philo. vtply Tov Tiva y(pa Upkwu, 
P Tract 25. in St. Matthew. 
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worthy hand, that at his going into England he gave 
account to the archbishop of Canterbury of 30,000/. 
a year, in the recovery of which he was greatly and 
principally instnunentaL But the goods of this 
world are called "waters" by Solomon: stolen 
waters are sweet, and they are too unstable to be 
stopped : some of these waters did run back from 
their proper channel, and return to another course 
than God and the laws intended ; yet his labours 
and pious counsels were not the less acceptable to 
God and good men, and therefore by a thankful and 
honourable recognition, the convocation of the 
church of Ireland has transmitted in record to pos- 
terity their deep resentment of his singular services 
and great abilities in this whole affair. And this 
honour will for ever remain to that bishop of Derry ; 
he had a Zerubbabel who repaired the temple and 
restored its beauty ; but he was the Joshua, the high 
priest, who under him ministered this blessing to 
the congregations of the Lord. 

But his care was not determined in the exterior 
part only, and accessaries of religion ; he was care- 
ful, and he was prosperous in it, to reduce that di- 
vine and excellent service of oinr church to public 
and constant exeifcise, to unity and devotion ; and 
to cause the articles of the church of England to be 
accepted as the rule of public confessions and per- 
suasions here, that they and we might be "populus 
unius labii," *' of one heart and one lip," building 
up our hopes of heaven on a most holy faith ; and 
taking away that Shibboleth which made this church 
lisp too indecently, or rather, in some little degree, 
to speak the speech of Ashdod, and not the language 
of Canaan ; and the excellent and wise pains he took 
in this particular, no man can dehonestate or re- 
proach, but he that is not willing to confess, that 
the church of England is the best reformed church 
in the world. But when the brave Roman infantry, 
under the conduct of Manlius, ascended up to the 
capitol to defend religion and the altars from the 
fury of the Gauls, they all prayed to God, "Ut 
quemadmodum ipsi ad defendendum templum ejus 
concurrissent, ita ille virtutem eorum numine suo 
tueretur : " " That as they came to defend his temple 
by their arms, so he would defend their persons 
and that cause with his power and divinity. '' And 
this exceUent man in the cause of rehgion found the 
like blessing which they prayed for ; God, by the 
prosperity of his labours and a blessed effect, gave 
testimony not only of the piety and wisdom of his 
purposes, but that he loves to bless a wise instru- 
ment, when it is vigorously employed in a wise and 
religious labour. He overcame the dif&culty in de- 
fiance of all such pretences, as were made even from 
religion itself, to obstruct the better procedure of 
real and material religion. 

These were great things and matter of great 
envy, and, like the fiery eruptions of Vesuvius, 
might, with the very ashes of consumption, have 
buried another man. At first indeed, as his blessed 
Master, the most holy Jesus, had, so he also had 
his " annum acceptabilem." At first the product 
was nothing but great admiration at his stupendous 
parts, and wonder at his mighty diligence and obser- 



vation of his unuBual zeal in so good and great 
things; but this quickly passed into the natural 
daughters of envy, suspicion, and detraction, the 
spirit of obloquy and slander. His zeal for recovery 
of the church-revenues was called oppression and 
rapine, covetousness and injustice; his care of re- 
ducing religion to wise and justifiable principles was 
called popery and Arminianism, and I know not 
what names, which signify what the authors are 
pleased to mean, and the people to construe and to 
hate. The intermedial prosperity of his person and 
fortune, which he had as an earnest of a greater re- 
ward to so well-meant labours, was supposed to be 
the production of illiberal arts and ways of getting; 
and the necessary refreshment of his wearied spirits, 
which did not always supply all his needs, and were 
sometimes less than the permissions even of prudent 
charity, they called intemperance: " Dederuntenim 
malum Metelli Nsevio poetie ;" their own surmises 
were the biUs of accusation ; and the splendour of 
his great dyaOocpy/o, or " doing of good works," 
was the great probation of all their calumnies. Bat 
if envy be the accuser, what can be the defences of 
innocence ? 

Saucior invidise morsu, qiuerenda medela est; 
Die quibus in terris sentiet nger opem ? 

Oiur blessed Saviour, Jmowing the unsatisfiable 
angers of men if their money or estates were med- 
dled with, refused to divide an inheritance amongst 
brethren : it was not to be imagined that this great 
person (invested, as all his brethren were, with the 
infirmities of mortality, and yet employed in divid- 
ing, and recovering, and apportioning of lands) 
should be able to bear all that reproach, which 
jealousy, and suspicion, and malicious envy could 
invent against him. But 6,v kyQpHv woKKa fiavQa- 
yovtriv oi ffo^l, said Sophocles : and so did he ; the 
affrightments brought to his great fame and reputa- 
tion made him to walk more warily, and do justly, 
and act prudently, and conduct his affairs by the 
measures of laws, as far as he understood, and indeed 
that was a very great way : but there was ** aperta 
justitia, clausa manus," " justice was open, but his 
hand was shut ;" and, though eveiy slajiderer could 
teU a story, yet none could prove that ever he re- 
ceived " a bribe to blind his eyes, to the value of a 
pair of gloves :" it was his own expression, when he 
gave glory to God who had preserved him innocent 
But, because every man's cause is right in his own 
eyes, it was hard for him so to acquit himself that in 
the intrigues of law and dif&cult cases, some of his 
enemies should not seem (when they were heard 
alone) to speak reason against him. But see the 
greatness of truth and prudence, and how greatly 
God stood with him. When the numerous armies 
of vexed people, 

Turba gravis paci, placidaeque inimica quieti. Mart. 

heaped up catalogues of accusations, when the par- 
liament of Ireland, imitating the violent procedures 
of the then disordered English, when his glorious 
patron was taken from his head, and he was disrobed 
of his great defences ; when petitions were invited 
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and accusations fnniished, and calumny was re- 
warded and managed with art and power, when 
there were above two hmidred petitions put in 
against him, and himself denied leave to answer by 
word of mouth ; when he was long imprisoned, and 
treated so that a guilty man would have been broken 
into afirightment and pitiful and low considerations; 
jei then he himself, standing almost alone, like 
Callimachus at Marathon, invested with enemies 
and covered with arrows, defended himself beyond 
all the powers of guiltiness, even with the defences 
of truth and the bravery of innocence, and answered 
the petitions in writing, sometimes twenty in a day, 
with 60 much clearness, evidence of truth, reality of 
fact, and testimony of law, that his very enemies were 
ashamed and convinced ; they found they had done like 
^sop's viper, they licked the file till their tongues 
bled ; but himself was wholly invulnerable. They 
were therefore forced to leave their muster-rolls and 
decline the particulars, and fall to their tv fUya, to 
accDse him for going about to subvert the funda- 
mental laws : the way by which great Strafford and 
Canterbury fell ; which was a device, when all 
reasons failed, to oppress the enemy by the bold 
affirmation of a conclusion they could not prove : 
they did like those " gladiators" whom the Ro- 
mans called " retiarii," when they could not stab 
their enemy with their daggers, they threw nets 
over him, and covered him with a general mischief. 
But the martyr King Charles the First, of most glori- 
ous and eternal memory, seeing so great a champion 
likely to be oppressed with numbers and despair, 
sent what rescue he could, his royal letter for his 
bail, which was hardly granted to him ; and when 
it was, it was upon such hard terms, that his very 
delivery was a persecution. So necessary it was 
for them, who intended to do mischief to the public, 
to take away the strongest pillars of the house. 
This thing I remark to acquit this great man from 
the tongue of slander, which had so boldly spoken, 
that it was certain something would stick ; yet was 
so impotent and unarmed, that it could not kill that 
great fame, which his greater worthiness had pro- 
cured him. It was said of Hippasus the Pythago- 
rean, that being asked how and what he had done, 
he answered, '* Nondum nihil ; neque enim adhuc 
mihi invidetur ;" " I have done nothing yet, for no 
nian envies me." He that does great things, cannot 
avoid the tongues and teeth of envy; but if ca- 
loinnies must pass for evidences, the bravest heroes 
mast always be the most reproached persons in 
the world. 

Kascitur ^tolicus, pravnm ingeniosus ad omne ; 
Qui fkcere aiwuerat, patriae non degener artis, 
Candida de nigris, et de candentibus alra. 

Svery thing can have an ill name and an ill sense 
pnt upon it ; but God who take^ care of reputations 
as he does of lives, by the orders of his Providence 
confutes the slander, " ut memoria justorum sit in 
benedictionibus," " that the memory of the righte- 
ous man might be embalmed with honour :" and so 
It happened to this great man j for by a public war- 
'^nty, by the concurrent consent of both houses of 
parliament, the libellous petitions against him, the 



false records and public monuments of injurious 
shame, were cancelled, and he was restored, ** in 
integrum," to that fame where his great labours 
and just procedures had first estated him ; which 
though it was but justice, yet it w^as also such 
honour, that it is greater than the virulence of 
tongues, which his worthiness and their envy had 
armed against him. 

But yet the great scene of his troubles was but 
newly opened. I shall not refuse to speak yet more 
of his troubles, as remembering that St Paul, when 
he discourses of the glories of the saints departed, 
he tells more of their sufferings than of their pros- 
perities, as being that laboratory and crucible, in 
which God makes his servants vessels of honour to 
his glory. The storm quickly grew high ; " et trans- 
itum est k linguis ad gladios;" and that was indeed 
ii^iKla exovora ottXo, ** Iniquity had put on arms;" 
when it is " armata nequitia," then a man is hard 
put to it The rebellion breaking out, the bishop 
went to his charge at Derry ; and because he was 
within the defence of walls, the execrable traitor, 
Sir Phelim O'Neale, laid a snare to bring him to a 
dishonourable death ; for he wrote a letter to the 
bishop, pretending intelligence between them, de- 
sired that according to their former agreement such 
a gate might be delivered to him. The messenger 
was not advised to be cautious, nor at all instructed 
in the art of secrecy ; for it was intended that he 
should be searched, intercepted, and hanged for 
aught they cared : but the arrow was shot against 
the bishop, that he might be accused for base con- 
spiracy, and die with shame and sad dishonour. 
But here God manifested his mighty care of his 
servants ; he was pleased to send into the heart of 
the messenger such an afirightment, that he directly 
ran away with the letter, and never durst come near 
the town to deliver it. This stoiy was published 
by Sir Phelim himself, who added, that if he could 
have thus insnared the bishop, he had good assur- 
ance the town should have been his own : " Sed 
bonitas Dei proevalitura est super omnem malitiam 
hominis ;" " The goodness of God is greater than 
all the malice of men ; " and nothing could so prove 
how dear that sacred life was to God, as his rescue 
from the dangers. '* Stantia non poterant tecta 
probare Deos:"*J " To have kept him in a warm 
house had been nothing, unless the roof had fallen 
upon his head; that rescue was a remark of Divine 
favour and providence." But it seems Sir Phelim's 
treason against the life of this worthy man had a 
correspondent in the town ; and it broke out speedily ; 
for what they could not effect by malicious stratagem, 
they did in part by open force ; they turned the 
bishop out of the town, and upon trifling and un- 
just pretences searched his carriages, and took what 
they pleased, till they were ashamed to take more : 
they did worse than divorce him from his churchy for 
in all the Roman divorces they said, " Tuas tibi res 
habeto," " Take your goods and be gone ;" but 
plunder was religion then. However, though the 
usage was sad, yet it was recompensed to him by 
his taking sanctuary in Oxford, where he was 
<i Mart. 
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gracioualy received by that most incomparable and 
divine prince ; but having served the king in York- 
shire, by his pen, and by his counsels, and by his 
interests, he returned back to Ireland, where, under 
the excellent conduct of his Grace the now lord 
lieutenant, he ran the ris)L and fortune of oppressed 
virtue. 

But God having still resolved to ai&ict us, the 
good man was forced into the fortune of the patri- 
archs, to leave his country and his charges, and seek 
for safety and bread in a strange land ; for so the 
prophets were used to do, wandering up and down 
in sheep's clothing ; but poor as they were, the 
world was not worthy of them : and this worthy 
man, despising the shame, took up his cross and 
followed his Master. 

Exilium causa ipsa jubet sibi dulce videii, 
Et desiderium dulce levat patriss. 

He was not ashamed to suffer, where the cause 
was honourable and glorious ; but so God provided 
for the needs of his banished, and sent a man who 
could minister comfort to the afflicted, and courage 
to ihe persecuted, and resolutions to the tempted, 
and Btrength to that religion for which they all 
suffered. 

And here this great man was indeed triumphant ; 
this was one of the last and best scenes of his life : 
ilixipai yap iirlXoyoi fiaprvptQ oro^Taroi, " The last 
days are the best witnesses of a man." But so it 
was, that he stood up in public and brave defence 
for the doctrine and discipline of the church of 
England ; first, by his sufferings and great example ; 
for, ** Verbis tantClm philosophari, non est doctoris, 
sed histrionis ; " " To talk weU and not to do bravely, 
is for a comedian, not a divine : " but this great 
man did both ; he suffered his own calamity with 
gpreat courage, and by his wise discourses strength- 
ened the hearts of others. 

For there wanted not diligent tempters in the 
church of Rome, who taking advantage of the 
afflictions of his sacred majesty, in which state men 
commonly suspect every thing, and like men in sick- 
ness are willing to change from side to side, hoping 
for ease and finding none, flew at royal game, and 
hoped to draw away the king from that religion 
which his most royal father, the best man and the 
wisest prince in the world, had sealed with the best 
blood in Christendom, and which himself sucked in 
with his education, and had confirmed by choice 
and reason, and confessed publicly and bravely, and 
hath since restored prosperously. MiUitiere was 
the man, witty and bold enough to attempt a zealous 
and a foolish undertaking, who addressed himself 
with ignoble, indeed, but witty arts, to persuade the 
king to leave what was dearer to him than his eyes. 
It is true, it was a wave dashed against a rock, and 
an arrow shot against the sun, it could not reach 
him ; but the bishop of Deny turned it also, and 
made it fall upon the shooter's head ; for he made 
80 ingenious, so learned, and so acute reply to that 
book ; he so discovered the errors of the Roman 
church, retorted the arguments, stated the questions, 
demonstrated the truth, and shamed their procedures, 



that pothing could be a greater argument of the 
bishop's learning, great parts, deep judgment, 
quickness of apprehension, and sincerity in the 
catholic and apostolic faith ; or of the follies and 
prevarications of the church of Rome. He wrote 
no apologies for himself, though it were much to 
be wished that, as Junius wrote his own life, or 
Moses his own story, so we might have understood 
from himself how great things God had done for 
him and by him : but all that he permitted to God, 
and was silent in his own defences ; " Gloriosius 
enim est injuriam tacendo fugere, qukm respon- 
dendo superare:" but when the honour and con- 
science of his king, and the interest of a true reli- 
gion was at stake, the fire burned within him, and 
at last he spake with his tongue ; he cried out like 
the son of Croesus, "Avdpunre, fii^ Krtlvi Kpoitrort^ 
Take heed and meddle not with the king : his per- 
son is too sacred, and religion too dear to him, to 
be assaulted by vulgar hands. In short, he acquit- 
ted himself in this affair with so much truth and 
piety, learning and judgment, that in those papers 
his memory will last until very late succeeding 
generations. 

But this most reverend prelate found a nobler 
adversary, and a braver scene for his contention : he 
found that the Roman priests, being wearied and 
baffled by the wise discourses and pungent argu- 
ments of the English divines, had studiously declined 
any more to dispute the particular questions against 
us, but fell at last upon a general charge, imputing 
to the church of England the great crime of schism ; 
and by this they thought they might with most pro- 
bability deceive unwary and unskilful readers ; for 
they saw the schism, and they saw we had lefl 
them ; and because they considered not the causes, 
they resolved to out-face us in the charge : but now 
it was that " dignum nactus argumentum," " having 
an argument fit" to employ his great abilities, 

Consecrat hie prasul calamum calamique labores. 
Ante aras Domino beta trophsea suo ; 

** the bishop now dedicates his labours to the service 
of God " and of his church, undertook the question, 
and in a full discourse proves the church of Rome 
not only to be guilty of the schism, by making it 
necessary to depart from them ; but they did ac- 
tuate the schisms, and themselves made the first 
separation in the great point of the pope's supremacy, 
which was the palladium for which they principally 
contended. He made it appear that the popes of 
Rome were usurpers of the rights of kings and 
bishops; that they brought in new doctrines in 
every age, that they imposed their own devices 
upon Christendom as articles of faith, that they pre- 
varicated the doctrines of the apostles, that the 
church of England only returned to her primitive 
purity, that she joined with Christ and his apostles, 
that she agreed in all the sentiments of the primi- 
tive church. He stated the questions so wisely, and 
conducted them so prudently, and handled them so 
learnedly, that I may truly say, they were never 
more materially confuted by any man, since the 
' Herod. 
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questions have so unhappily difiturbed Christendom. 
" Verum hoc eos malfe ussit :" and they finding 
themselves smitten under the fifth rib, set up an 
old champion of their own, a Goliah to fight against 
the armies of Israel ; the old bishop of Chalcedon, 
known to many of us, replied to this excellent book ; 
but was so answered by a rejoinder made by the 
lord bishop of Derry, in which he so pressed the 
fomier arguments, refiited the cavils, brought in so 
many impregnable authorities and probations, and 
added so many moments and weights to his dis- 
course, that the pleasures of reading the book would 
be the greatest, if the profit to the church of God 
were not greater. 

Flomina jam lacUsJam flumina nectaris ibant, 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella. Ovid. 

For so Samson's riddle . was again expounded, 
" Out of the strong came meat, and out of the eater 
came sweetness." His arguments were strong, and 
the eloquence was sweet and delectable ; and though 
there started up another combatant against him, yet 
he had only the honour to fall by the hands of 
Hector: stiU ''heeret lateri lethalis arundo;" the 
headed arrow went in so far, that it could not be 
drawn out, but the barbed steel stuck behind : and 
whenever men will desire to be satisfied in those 
great questions, the bishop of Derry's book shall be 
his oracle. 

I will not insist upon his other excellent writ- 
ings ; but it is known every where with what piety 
and acumen he wrote against the Manichean doc- 
trine of " fatal necessity," which a late witty man 
had pretended to adorn with a new vizor : but this 
eiccellent person washed off the ceruse and the me- 
retricious paintings, rarely well asserted the econo- 
my of the Divine Providence, and having once more 
trimnphed over his adversary, " plenus victoriarum 
et tropjBorum," betook himself to the more agree- 
able attendance upon sacred offices ; and having use- 
fiiUy and wisely discoursed of the sacred rite of con- 
firmation, imposed his hands upon the most illus- 
triottg princes, the dukes of York and Gloucester, 
^d the princess royal, and ministered to them the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, and ministerially estab- 
hshed them in the religion and service of the holy 
^esus. And one thing more I shall remark ^ that 
at his leaving those parts upon the king's return, 
some of the remonstrant ministers of the Low Coun- 
tries coming to take thf ir leaves of this great man, 
and dpfiring that by his means the church of Eng- 
land would be kind to them, he had reason to grant 
it, because they were learned men, and in many 
things of a most excellent belief; yet he reproved 
them, and gave them caution against it, that they 
approached too near and gave too much countenance 
to the great and dangerous errors of the Socinians. 

He thus having served God and the king abroad, 
God was pleased to return to the king and to us all, 
as in the days of old, and we sung the song of 
David, " In convertendo captivitatem Sion," when 
^ David and all his servants returned to Jerusa^ 
Icm. This great person having trod in the wine- 
pnss, was called to drink of the wine, and, as an 



honorary reward of his great services and abilities, 
was chosen primate of this national church, in 
which time we are to look upon him, as the king 
and the king's great vicegerent did, as a person con- 
cerning whose abihties the world had too great tes- 
timony ever to make a doubt It is true he was in 
the declension of his age and health ; but his very 
ruins were goodly ; and they who saw the broken 
heaps of Pompey's theatre, and the crushed obelisks, 
and the old face of beauteous Philsenium, could not 
but admire the disordered glories of such mag- 
nificent structures, which were venerable in their 
very dust 

He ever was used to overcome all difficulties, only 
mortality was too hard for him ; but stiU his virtues 
and his spirit were immortal ; he still took great care, 
and still had new and noble designs, and proposed 
to himself admirable things. He governed his pro- 
vince with great justice and sincerity ; 

Unus ample consulens pastor g^reffi, 
Soxxmos tuetur omnium solus vigu. 

And had this remark in all his governments, that 
as he was a great hater of sacrilege, so he professed 
himself a public enemy to non-residence, and often 
would declare wisely and religiously against it, 
allowing it, in no case but of necessity, or the 
greater good of the church. There are great things 
spoken of his predecessor, St Patrick, that he 
founded seven hundred churches and religious con- 
vents, that he ordained five thousand priests, and, 
with his own hands, consecrated three hundred and 
fifty bishops. How true the story is I know not ; but 
we were all witnesses that the late primate, whose 
memory we now celebrate, did, by an extraordinary 
contingency of Providence, in one day, consecrate 
two archbishops and ten bishops ; and did benefit to 
almost all the churches in Ireland, and was greatly 
instrumental to the re-endowments of the whole 
clergy; and in the greatest abilities and incom- 
parable industry, was inferior to none of his most 
glorious antecessors. 

Since the canonization of saints came into the 
church, we find no Irish bishop canonized, except 
St Laurence of Dublin, and St Malachias of Down; 
indeed Richard of Armagh's canonization was pro- 
pounded, but not effected ; but the character which 
was given of that learned primate by Trithemins,* 
does exactly fit this our late father : ** Vir in Divi- 
nis Scripturis eruditus, secularis philosophiae juris- 
que canonici non ignaros, clams ingenio, sermone 
scholasticus, in declamandis sermonibus ad populum 
excellentis industrice : " " He was learned in the 
Scriptures, skiUed in secular philosophy, and not 
unknowing in the civil and canon laws, (in which 
studies I wish the clergy were, with some carefhl- 
ness and diligence, stiU more conversant,) he was of 
an excellent spirit, a scholar in his discourses, an 
early and industrious preacher to the people." And 
as if there w*ere a more particular sympathy be- 
tween their souls, our primate had so great a vene- 
ration to his memory, that he purposed, if he had 
lived, to have restored his monument in Dundalk, 
> De Scriptor. Eccles. 
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which time, or impiety, or unthankfohiess, had 
either omitted or destroyed. So great a lover he 
was of all true and inherent worth, that he loved it 
in the very memory of the dead, and to have such 
great examples transmitted to the intuition and imi- 
tation of posterity. 

At his coming to the primacy, he knew he should 
at first espy little besides the ruins of discipline, a 
harvest of thorns, and heresies prevailing in the 
hearts of the people, the churches possessed by 
wolves and intruders, men's hearts greatly estranged 
from true religion ; and, therefore, he set himself to 
weed thp fields of the church j he treated the adver- 
saries sometimes sweetly, sometimes he confuted 
them learnedly, sometimes he rebuked them sharp- 
ly. He visited his charges diligently and in his 
own person, not by proxies and instrumental depu- 
tations : " Queerens non nostra, sed nos, et qus sunt 
Jesu Christi :" " He designed nothing that we knew 
of but the redintegration of religion," the honour of 
God and the king, the restoring of collapsed dis- 
cipline, and the renovation of faith and the service 
of God in the churches. And still he was indefati- 
gable, and, even at the last scene of his life, intend- 
ed to undertake a regal visitation. " Quid enim 
vultis me otiosum k Domino comprehendi P" said 
one, ** He was not willing that God should take him 
unemployed :" but, good man, he felt his tabernacle 
ready to fall in pieces, and could go no further, — 
for God would have no more work done by tiiat 
hand ; he, therefore, espying this, put his house in 
order, and had lately visited his diocess, and done 
what he then could, to put his charge in order; for 
he had, a good while since, received the sentence of 
death within himself, and knew he was shortly to 
render an account of his stewardship ; he, therefore, 
upon a brisk alarm of death, which God sent him 
the last January, made his will; in which, besides 
the prudence and presence of spirit manifested in 
making just and wise settlement of his estate, and 
provisions- for his descendants; at midnight, and in 
the trouble of his sickness and circumstances of ad- 
dressing death, still kept a special sentiment, and 
made confession of God's admirable mercies, and 
gave thanks that God had permitted him to live to 
see the blessed restoration of his majesty and the 
church of England, confessed his faith to be the same 
as ever, gave praises to God that he was bom and 
bred up in this religion, and prayed to God, and 
hoped he should die in the communion of this 
church, which he declared to be the most pure and 
apostolical church in the whole world. 

He prayed to God to pardon his frailties and in- 
firmities, relied upon the mercies of God and the 
merits of Jesus Christ, and, with a singular sweet- 
ness, resigned up his soul into the hands of his 
Redeemer. 

But God, who is the great Choragus and Master 
of the scenes of life and death, was not pleased then 
to draw the curtains ; there was an epilogue to his 
life yet to be acted and spoken. He returned to 
actions and life, and went on in the methods of the 
same procedure as before ; was desirous still to 
t Epist. 30. 



establish the affairs of the church, complained of 
some disorders which he purposed to redress, girt 
himself to the work; but though his spirit was 
willing, yet his flesh was weak ; and as the apostles 
in the vespers of Christ's passion, so he in the eye 
of his own dissolution, was heavy, not to sleep, but 
heavy unto death ; and looked for the last warning, 
which seized on him in the midst of business ; and 
though it was sudden, yet it could not be unexpected, 
or unprovided by surprise, and therefore, could be 
no other than that ihBavaffla which Augostos 
used to wish unto himself, a civil and well-natured 
death, without the amazement of troublesome cir- 
cumstances, or the great cracks of a falling house, 
or the convulsions of impatience. Seneca tells that 
Bassus Aufidius was wont to say, *' Sperare se nul- 
lum dolorem ease in iUo extremo anhelitu ; si tamen 
esset, habere aliquantum in ips& brevitate solatii:"^ 
" He hoped that the pains of the last dissolution 
were little or none ; or if they were it was full of 
comfort that they could be but short" It happened 
so to this excellent man ; his passive fortitude had 
been abundantly tried before, and therefore there 
was the less need of it now ; his active graces had 
been abundantly demonstrated by the great and 
good things he did ; and therefore, his last scene 
was not so laborious, but God called him away 
something after the manner of Moses, which the 
Jews express by '' osculum oris Dei," " the kiss of 
God's mouth ;" that is, a death indeed fore-signified, 
but gentle and serene, and without temptation. 

To sum up all : he was a wise prelate, a learned 
doctor, a just man, a true friend, a great benefactor 
to others, a thankful beneficiary where he was 
obliged himself. He was a faithful servant to his 
masters, a loyal subject to the king, a zealous as- 
sertor of his religion against popery on the one side, 
and fanaticism on the other. The practice of his 
religion was not so much in forms and exterior 
ministries, though he was a great observer of all the 
public rites and ministries of the church, as it was 
in doing good for others. He was like Myson, 
whom the Scythian Anacharsis so greatly praised, 
6 Mvffwy ^v oIkov olicfjorac iraX«c» " he governed his 
family well," he gave to all their due of maintenance 
and duty ; he did great benefit to mankind ; he had 
the fate of the apostle St Paul, he passed " through 
evil report and good report, as a deceiver, and yet 
true." He was a man of great business and great 
resort : " Semper aliquis in Cydonis domo," as the 
Corinthians said ; " There was always somebody in 
Cydon's house." He was fupl(wy tov fiiov tpy^ icai 
fil€kf,'^ " he divided his life into labour and his book." 
He took care of his churches when he was alive, 
and even after his death, having left five hundred 
pounds for the repair of his cathedral of Armagh 
and St Peter's church in Drogheda. He was an 
excellent scholar, and rarely well accomplished; 
first instructed to great excellency by natural parts, 
and then consummated by study and experience. 
Melancthon was used to say, that himself was a 
logician, Pomeranus a grammarian, Justus Jonas 
an orator, but that Luther was all these. It was 
» Syncs. Ep. 57. 
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true of him, that the single perfections 
which make many men eminent, were united in this 
primate, and made him illustrious. 

At, at, Quinctiliam perpetuus sopor 
Uiiget ? cui Pndor, et, Justitiss soror, 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ulluxn inTenient parem ? 

It will be hard to find his equal in all things : 
^Fortasse tanquam Phoenix anno quingentesimo 
nascitar,'' (that I may use the words of Seneca,) 
''nee est minim ex intervallo magna generari; 
mediocria et in turham nascentia siepe fortuna pro- 
docit: eximia yero ipsd raritate conmiendat." For 
in him were visible the great lines of Hooker's ju- 
diciousness, of JewePs learning, of the acuteness of 
bishop Andrews. He was skilled in more great 
things than one : and as one said of Phidias, he 
could not only make excellent statues of ivory, but 
he could work in stone and brass. He showed his 
equanimity in poverty, and his justice in riches ; 
he was useful in his country, and profitable in his 
banishment ; for, as Parseus was at AnviUa, Luther 
at Wittenbmrg, St. Athanasius and St Chrysostom 
in their banishment, St. Jerome in his retirement 
at Bethlehem, they were oracles to them that needed 
it: so was he in Holland and France, where he 
Tag abroad ; and beside the particular endearments 



which his friends received from him, for he did do 
relief to his brethren that wanted, and supplied the 
soldiers out of his store in Yorkshire, when himself 
could but ill spare it : but he received public thanks 
from the convocation of which he was president, 
and public justification from the parliament where 
he was speaker; so that although, as one said, 
" Miraculi instar vitee iter, si longum, sine ofiensione 
percurrere ; " yet no man had greater enemies, and 
no man had greater justifications. 

But God hath taken our Elijah from our heads 
this day : I pray God that at least his mantle may 
be left behind, and that his spirit may be doubled 
upon his successor ; and that we may all meet to- 
gether with hfm at the right hand of the Lamb, 
where every man shall receive according to his 
deeds, whether they be good or whether they be 
evil. I conclude with the words of Gains Plinius : 
" Equidem beatos puto quibus Deorum munere da- 
tum est, aut facere scribenda, aut scribere legenda :" 
" he wrote many things fit to be read, and did very 
many things worthy to be written:*' which if we 
wisely imitate, we may hope to meet him in the 
resurrection of the just, and feast with him in the 
eternal supper of the Lamb, there to sing perpetual " 
anthems to the honour of God the Father, Son» and 
Holy Ghoat; to whom be all honour, &c. 



VIII. 
A FUNERAL SERMON 

PRBACHBO AT 

THE OBSEQUIES 

OF THE BIGHT HONOURABLE AND MOST VIRTUOUS LADY, 

THE LADY FRANCES, 

COUNTESS OF CARBERY, ' 
WHO DECEASED OCTOBER 9. 1«50. AT HER HOUSE. G0LD£:N GROVE. IN CAERMARTHENSHIRR 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND TRULY NOBLE 

RICHARD LORD VAUGHAN, 

KARL OF CARBERT. BARON OF EMLIN AND MOLINGER. KNIGHT OF THE HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH. 

Mr Lord, 
I AM not ashamed to profess, that I pay this part of service to your lordship most unwillingly ; for it 
IS a sad office to be the chief minister in a house of mourning, and to present an interested person with 
a branch of cypress and a bottle of tears. And indeed, my Lord, it were more proportionable to your 
needs to bring something that might alleviate or divert your sorrow, than to dress the hearse of your dear 
lady, and to famish it with such circumstances, that it may dwell with you, and lie in your closet, and 
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make your prayers and your retirements more sad and full of weepings. But, because the Divine Provi- 
deuce hath taken from you a person so excellent, a woman fit to converse with angels and apostles, with 
saints and martyrs, give me leave to present you with her picture,i drawn in little and in water colours, 
siillied, indeed, with tears and the abrupt accents of a real and consonant sorrow, but drawn with a faith- 
ful hand, and taken from the life ; and indeed, it were too great a loss to be deprived of her example and 
of her rule, of the original and of the copy too. The age is very evil and deserved her not ; but because 
it is so evil, it hath the more need to have such lives preserved in memory, to instruct our piety or 
upbraid our wickedness. For now that God hath cut this tree of Paradise down from its seat of earth, 
yet so the dead trunk may support a part of the declining temple, or, at least, serve to kindle the fire on 
the altar. My Lord, I pray God this heap of sorrow may swell your piety, till it breaks into the greatest 
joys of God and of religion ; and remember, when you pay a tear upon the grave, or to the memory of 
your lady, that dear and most excellent soul, that you pay two more ; one of repentance for those things 
that may have caused this breach, and another of joy for the mercies of God to your dear departed saint, 
that he hath taken her into a place where she can weep no more. My Lord, I think / shall, so long as 
I live, that is, so long as I am 

Your Lordship's 

Most humble servant, 

JER. TAYLOR. 



Pietati et MemoritB Sacrum. 

MoNtJifENTUH doloris singularis, paris foti et conditionis, posuit Richardus Comes Carberiensis sibi vivo, et 
mortem nee exoptanti nee metuenti : et dilectissimee suie conjugi Franciscie Comitissce in flore aetatis 
casibus puerperii raptie ex amplexibus sanctissimi amoris. Fuit ilia (descendat lacrimula, amice lector) 
fuit inter castissimas prima, inter conjuges amantissima, mater optima : placidi oris, sevene virtutis, con- 
versationis suavissimee: vultum hilarem fecit bona conscientia; amabilem, forma plusquam uxoria. 
Claris orta natalibus, fortunam non mediocrem habuit ; erat enim cum unic& german^ hares ex asse. 
Annos XIII. Menses IV. supra biduum vixit in sanctissimo matrimonio cum suo quem eflfusissim^ di- 
lexit, et sanct^ observavit ; quem novit prudentissimum, sensit amantissimum, virum optimum vidit et 
Isetata est. Enixa prolem numerosam, pulchram, ingenuam, forms et spei optims ; quatuor masculos, 
Franciscum Dominum Vaughan, Johannem, Althamum, quartum immaturum ; foeminas sex, Dominam 
Franciscam, Elizabethas duas, Mariam, Margaretam, et Althamiam ; — post cujus partum paucis diebus 
obdormiit Totam prolem masculam (si demas abortivum iUum) et foeminas omnes, pneter Elizabethan! 
alteram, et Mariam, superstitesreliquit Pietatis adedque spei plena obiit ix. Octobr. MDCL. Lacry- 
mis suorum omnium tota irrigua conditur in hoc coemeterio, ubi dim Deo Opt. Max. visum fuerit, spe- 
rat se reponendum conjux moestissimus ; intere^ temporis luctui, sed pietati magis vacat, ut in suo tem- 
pore simul Istentur par tam pium, tam nobile, tam christianum in gremio Jesu, usque dum corons 
adomentur accipiends in adventu Domini Amen. 

Cum ille vit4 defunctus fuerit, marmor loquetur, quod adhuc tacere jubet virtus modesta : interim vitam 
ejus observa, et leges quod posted htc inscriptum amabunt et colent posteri. Ora et abi. 



SERMON. 

For we mu^t needs die, and are as water spilt on the 
ground, which cannot be gathered up again ; nei- 
ther doth God respect any person : yet doth he 
devise means, that his banished be not expelled 
from him. — 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 

Wren our blessed Saviour and his disciples 
viewed the temple, some one amongst them cried out, 
"Magister, aspice, quales lapides!" "Master, be- 
hold what fair, what great stones are here ! " Christ 



made no other reply, but foretold their dissolution, 
and a world of sadness and sorrow which should 
bury that whole nation, when the teeming cloud of 
God's displeasure should produce a storm, which 
was the daughter of the biggest anger, and the mo- 
ther of the greatest calamity, which ever crushed 
any of the sons of Adam ; " The time shall come, 
that there shall not be left one stone upon another.'' 
The whole temple and the religion, the ceremonies 
ordained by God, and the nation beloved by God, 
and the fabric erected for the service of God, shall 
run to their own period, and lie down in their seve- 
ral graves. Whatsoever had a beginning, can also 
have an ending ; and it shall die, unless it be daily 
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watered with the purls flowing from the fountain of 
life, and refreshed with the dew of heaven and the 
wells of God : and therefore, God had provided Sk 
tree in Paradise to have supported Adam in his arti- 
ficial immortality : immortality was not in his na- 
ture, hut in the hands and arts, in the favour and 
superadditions of God. Man was always the same 
mixture of heat and cold, of dryness and moisture ; 
ever the same weak thing, apt to feel rebellion in 
the humours, and to suffer the evils of a civil war in 
his body natural : and, therefore, health and life was 
to descend upon him from heaven, and he was to 
suck life from a tree on earth ; himself being but 
ingrafted into a tree of life, and adopted into the 
condition of an immortal nature. But he that in the 
best of his days was but a scion of this tree of life, 
by his sin was cut off from thence quickly, and 
planted upon thorns, and his portion was for ever 
after among the flowers, which to-day spring and 
look like health and beauty, and in the evening they 
are sick, and at night are dead, and the oven is their 
grave : and, as before, even from our first spring 
from the dust on earth, we might have died, if we 
had not been preserved by the continual flux of a 
rare providence ; so now that we are reduced to the 
laws of our own nature, ** we must needs die.*' It 
is natural, and therefore necessary : it is become a 
punishment to us, and therefore it is unavoidable ; 
and God hath bound the evil upon us by bands of 
natural and insei)arable propriety, and by a super- 
vening unalterable decree of heaven ; and we are 
falien from our privilege, and are returned to the 
coodition of beasts, and buildings, and common 
things : and we see temples defiled unto the ground, 
and they die by sacrilege ; and great empires die 
by their own plenty and ease, full humours, and &c- 
tious subjects; and huge buildings fall by their own 
weight, and the violence of many winters eating and 
consuming the cement, which is the marrow of their 
bones ; and princes die like the meanest of their 
servants ; and every thing finds a grave and a tomb : 
and the very tomb itself dies by the bigness of its 
pompousncss and luxury, 

; — Phario nutantia pondera saxo, 

Quae cineri yanus dat ruitura labor. Mart. 

and becomes as friable and uncombined dust, as the 
ashes of the sinner or the saint that lay under it, 
and is now forgotten in his bed of darkness. And 
to this catalogue of mortality man is enrolled with 
a<'statntum est;" " It is appointed for all men once 
to die, and after death comes judgment:" and if 
a man can be stronger than nature, or can wrestle 
with a decree of heaven, or can escape from a Di- 
vine punishment by his own arts, so that neither 
the power nor the providence of God, nor the laws 
of nature, nbr the bands of eternal predestination 
can hold him, then he may live beyond the fate 
and period of flesh, and last longer than a flower ; 
but if aU these can hold us and tie us to condi- 
tions, then we must lay our heads down upon a 
turf, and entertain creeping things in the cells and 
little chambers of our eyes, and dwell with worms 
till time and death shall be no more, "We must 
VOL. J I. o 



needs die "•— *that is our sentence : but that is not 
alL 

" We are as water spilt on the ground, which can- 
not be gathered up again." Stay, 

1. We are as water, weak, and of no consistence, 
always descending, abiding in no certain place, un- 
less where we are detained with violence ; and 
every little breath of wind makes us rough and 
tempestuous, and troubles our faces ; every trifling 
accident discomposes us ; and, as the face of the 
waters wafting in a storm, so wrinkles itself that it 
makes upon its forehead furrows deep and hollow 
like a grave ; so do our great and little cares and 
trifles first make the wrinkles of old age, and then 
they dig a grave for us : and there is in nature no- 
thing so contemptible, but it may meet with us in such 
circumstances, that it may be too hard for us in our 
weaknesses ; and the sting of a bee is a weapon sharp 
enough to pierce the finger of a child or the lip of 
a man ; and those creatures which nature hath left 
without weapons, yet they are armed sufliciently to 
vex those parts of men, which are left defenceless 
and obnoxious to a sun-beam, to the roughness of a 
sour grape, to the unevenness of a gravel stone, to 
the dust of a wheel, or the unwholesome breath of 
a star looking awry upon a sinner. 

2. But besides the weaknesses and natural de- 
cayings of our bodies, if chances and contingencies 
be innumerable, then no man can reckon our dangers, 
and the preternatural causes of our death : so that 
he is a vain person, whose hopes of life are too con- 
fidently increased by reason of his health ; and he 
is too unreasonably timorous, who thinks his hopes 
at an end when he dwells in sickness. For men 
die without rule, and with and without occasions ; 
and no man suspecting or foreseeing any of death's 
addresses, and no man in his whole condition is 
weaker than another. A man in a long consump- 
tion is fallen under one of the solemnities and pre- 
parations to death; but at the same instvmt, the 
most healthful person is as near deatli, up'on a more 
fatal and a more sudden, but a lesp, discerned cause. 
There are but few persons upop^ wh.ose foreheads 
every man can read the sentence o^ death, written 
in the lines of a lingering sicltner^, but they some- 
times hear the passing-bell rin g for stronger men, 
even long before their owii k^^ell calls at the house 
of their mother to operi Y^^ womb, and make a 
bed for them. No ma\i i j surer of to-morrow than 
the weakest of his breath ^^ : and when Lepidus and 
Aufidius stumbled at the threshold of the senate, 
and fell down and d-^^^ the blow came from. heaven 
in a cloud; but it gj^^ck more suddenly than upon 
the poor slavr, ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^p^^ the theatre 
uithapremeo? ^ated and fore-described death : "Quod 
quisque vite* ^ nunquam homini satis Cautum est in 
boras." " ^^^^^ ^^^ sicknesses that walk in dark- 
ness ; ar j^ ^Yieve are exterminating angels, that fly 
^*P* op in the curtains of immateriality and an 
'^^ mmunicating nature ; whom we cannot see, but 
Z^ feel their force, and sink under their sword ; and 

.trai heaven the veil descends that wraps our heads 

in the fatal sentence. There is no age of man but 

j it hath proper to itself some posterns and outlets for 
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death, besides those infinite and open ports out of 
which myriads of men and women every day pass 
into the dark, and the land of forgetfulness. In- 
fancy hath life but in effigy, or like a spark dwell- 
ing in a pile of wood ; the candle is so newly light- 
ed, that every little shaking of the taper, and every 
ruder breath of air, puts it out, and it dies. Child- 
hood is so tender, and yet so unwary ; so soft to all 
the impressions of chance, and yet so forward to run 
into them, that God knew there could be no security 
without the care and vigilance of an angel-keeper; 
and the eyes of parents and the arms of nurses, the 
provisions of art, and all the effects of human love 
and providence, are not sufficient to keep one child 
from horrid mischie&, fi^>m strange and early cala- 
mities and deaths, unless a messenger be sent from 
heaven to stand sentinel, and watch the very play- 
ixigs and sleepings, the eatings and drinkings of the 
children ; and it is a long time before nature makes 
them capable of help : for there are many deaths, 
and very many diseases to which poor l^bes are 
exposed ; but they have but very few capacities of 
physic ; to show that infancy is as liable to death 
as old age, and equally exposed to danger, and 
equally incapable of a remedy ; with this only dif- 
ference, that old age hath diseases incurable by na- 
ture, and the diseases of childhood are incurable by 
art; and both the states are the next heirs of death. 
3. But all the middle way the case is altered: na- 
ture is strong, and art is apt to give ease and remedy, 
but still there is no security ; and there the case is 
not altered. 1. For there are so many diseases in 
men that are not understood. 2. So many new 
ones every year. 3. The old ones are so changed 
in circumstance, and intermingled with so many col- 
lateral complications. 4. The symptoms are often- 
times so alike. 5. Sometimes so hidden and fallacious. 
6. Sometimes none at aU ; as in the most sudden and 
most dangerous imposthumations. 7. And then, 
the diieases, in the inward parts of the body, are 
oftentimes such, to which no application can be 
made. 8. They are so far off, that the effects of all 
medicines can no otherwise come to them, than the 
effect and juices of all meats j that is, not till after 
tKo or three alterations and decoctions, which change 
the very species of the medicament 9. And, after 
all this, very many principles in the art of physic 
are so uncertain, that^aftei they have been believed 
seven or eight ages, and that upon them much of 
the practice hath been established, they come to be 
considered by a witty man, ^nd others established in 
their stead; by which men must practise, and by 
which three or four generations of men more (as 
happens) must live or die. 10. And all this while 
the men are sick, and they take things that certainly 
make them sicker for the present, and very uncer- 
tainly restore health for the future : t^at it may ap- 
pear of what a large extent is human calamity ; 
when God's Providence hath not only made it weak 
and miserable upon the certain stock of a various 
nature, and upon the accidents of an infinite con- 
tingency; but even from the remedies which ^re 
appointed, our dangers and oiur troubles are cer- 
tainly increased : so that we may well be likened 



to water; our nature is no stronger, our abode no 
more certain; if the sluices be opened, "it falls 
away and runneth apace ; '' if its current be stopped 
it swells and grows troublesome, and spills over with 
a greater diffusion ; if it be made to stand still, it 
putrifies : and all this we do. For, 

4. In all the process of our health, we are running 
to our grave : we open our own sluices by vicious- 
ness and unworthy actions ; we pour in drink, and 
let out life ; we increase diseases, and know not how 
to bear them; we strangle ourselves with our own 
intemperance ; we suffer the fevers and the inflam- 
mations of lust, and we quench our souls with 
drunkenness : we bury our understandings in loads 
of meat and surfeits ; and then we lie down upon 
our beds, and roar with pain and disquietness of our 
souls : nay, we kill one another's souls and bodies 
with violence and folly, with the effects of pride and 
uncharitabl^ess ; we live and die like fools, and 
bring a new mortality upon ourselves; wars and 
vexatious cares, and private duels and public disor- 
ders, and every thing that is unreasonable, and 
eveiy thing that is violent: so that now we may 
add this fourth gate to the grave : besides nature, 
and chance, and the mistakes of art, men die with 
their own sins, and then enter into the grave in 
haste and passion, and pull the heavy stone of the 
monument upon their own heads. And thus we 
make ourselves like water spilt on the ground ; we 
throw away our lives as if they were unprofitable 
(and indeed most men make them so) ; we let our 
years slip through our fingers like water; and nothing 
is to be seen but like a shower of tears upon a spot 
of ground ; there is a grave digged, and a solemn 
mourning and a great talk in the neighbourhood, 
and when the days are finished, they shall be, and 
they shall be ren^embered no more : and that is like 
ivater too, — ^when it is spilt, " it cannot be gathered 
up again." 

There is no redemption from the grave. 

inter se mortales mutaa vivunt : 

Et, quasi curaorei, vitai lampada tradunt. Lucr. 

Men live in their course and by turns ; their light 
bums awhile, and then it bums blue and faint, and 
men go to converse with spirits, and then they reach 
the taper to another ; and as the hours of yesterday 
can never return again, so neither can the man 
whose hours they were, and who lived them over 
once, he shall never come to live them again, and 
live them better. When Lazarus, and the vridoVs 
son of Nain, and Tabitha, and the saints that ap- 
peared in Jemsalem at the resurrection of our 
blessed Lord, arose, they came into this world, some 
as strangers only to make a visit, and aU of them to 
mahifest a glory : but none came upon the stock of 
a new life, or entered upon the stage as at first, or 
to perform the course of a new nature : and there- 
fore it is observable, that we never read of any 
wicked person that was raised from the dead: 
Dives would fain have returned to his brother's 
house;, but neither he, nor any from him could 
be sent: but all the rest in the New Testament 
(one only excepted) were expressed to have been 
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holy pefsons, or else by their age were declared in- 
nocent Laxanu was beloved of Christ: those 
souls that appeared at the resurrection, were the 
souls of saints : Tabitha, raised by St. Peter, was a 
charitable and a holy christian : and the maiden of 
twelve years old, raised by our blessed Saviour, had 
not entered into the regions of choice and sinful- 
ness : and the only exception of the widow's son, is 
indeed none at all, for in it the Scripture is whoUy 
silent; and therefore it is very probable that the 
same process was used, God, in all other instances, 
having chosen to exemplify his miracles of nature 
to poiposes of the spirit, and in spiritual capacities. 
So that, although the Lord of nature did not break 
the bands of nature in some instances, to manifest 
his glory to succeeding great and never-failing pur- 
poses ; yet (besides that this shall be no more) it 
was also instanced in such persons who were holy 
and innocent, and within the verge and comprehen- 
sions of the eternal mercy. We never read that a 
wicked person felt such a miracle, or was raised 
from the grave to try the second time for a crown ; 
but where he fell, there he lay down dead, and saw 
the light no more. 

This consideration I intend to you as a severe 
monitor and an advice of carefulness, that you order 
yonr affairs so that yon may be partakers of the 
first resnrrection ; that is, from sin to grace, from 
the death of vicious habits to the vigour, life, and 
efficacy of an habitual righteonsness : for (as it 
happened to those persons in the New Testament 
now mentioned, to them, I say, in the literal sense) 
•■ Blessed are they that have part in the first resur- 
rection ; upon them the second death shall have no 
power:" meaning that they who, by the power of 
Christ and his Holy Spirit were raised to life again, 
were holy and blessed souls, and such who were 
written in the book of 6od; and that this grace 
happened to no wieked and vicious person : so it is 
most true in the spiritual and intended sense : you 
only that serve God in a holy life ; you who are not 
dead in trespasses and sins ; yon who serve God 
with an early diligence, and an unwearied industry, 
and a holy religion, you, and you only, shall come to 
life eternal, yon only shaD be called from death to 
life ; the rest of mankind shall never live again, but 
pass from death to death ; from one death to another, 
to a worse ; from the death of the body to the 
eternal death of body and soul : and therefore in 
the Apostles* Creed there is no mention made of the 
resurrection of wicked persons ; but of " the resur- 
rection of the body to everlasting hfe." The wicked 
indeed shall be haled forth from their graves, from 
their everlasting prisons, where, in chains of dark- 
ness, they are kept unto the judgment of the great 
day : bat this therefore cannot be called, *' in sensu 
£ivoris," a resurrection ; but the solemnities of the 
eternal death ; it is nothing but a new capacity of 
dying again ; such a dying as cannot signify rest ; 
but where death means nothing but an intolerable 
and never ceasing calamity; and therefore these 
weeds of my text are otherwise to be understood of 
the wicked, otherwise of the godly: the wicked are 
«}pilt like water, and shall never be gathered up 
G 2 



again ; no, not in the gatherings of eternity ; they 
shall be put into vessels of wrath, and set upon the 
flames of hell ; but that is not a gathering, but 
a scattering from the face and presence of God. 
But the godly abo come under the sense of these 
words : they descend into their graves, and shall no 
more be reckoned among the living ; they have no 
concernment in all that is done under the sun. Aga- 
memnon hath no more to do with the Turic's armies 
invading and possessing that part of Greece, where 
he reigned, than had the Hippocentaur, who never 
had a being ; and Cicero hath no more interest in 
the present evils of Christendom, than we have to 
do with his boasted discovery of Catiline's con- 
spiracy. What is it to me that Rome was taken by 
the Gauls ? and what is it now to Camillus, if dif- 
ferent rehgions be tolerated amongst us? These 
things that now happen concern the living, and 
they are made the scenes of our duty or danger re- 
spectively : and when our wives are dead, and sleep 
in charnel-houses, they are not troubled when we 
laugh loudly at the songs sung at the next mar- 
riage-Ceast ; nor do they envy when another snatches 
away the gleanings of their husbands' passion. 

It is true, they envy not, and they lie in a bosom 
where there can be no murmur ; and they that are 
consigned to kingdoms, and to the feast of the mar- 
riage-supper of the Lamb, the glorious and eternal 
Bridegroom of holy souls, they cannot think our 
marriages here, our lighter laughlngs and vain re- ^ 
joicings, considerable, as to them. And " yet there i 
is a relation continued still :** Aristotle said, that to 
affirm the dead take no thought for the good of 
the living, is a disparagement to the laws of that 
friendship, which, in their state of separation, they • 
cannot be tempted to rescind. And the church ' 
haih taught in general, that they pray for us, they 
recommend to God the state of sdl their relatives, in 
the union of the intercession that our blessed Lord 
makes for them and us : and St Ambrose gave some ( 
things in charge to his dying brother Satyrus, that \ 
he should do for him in the other world : he gave it \ 
him, I say, when he was dying, not when he was 
dead. And certain it is, that, though our dead \ 
friends' affection to us is not to be estimated accord- 
ing to our low conceptions, yet it is not less, but 
much more than ever it was ; it is greater in degree, 
and of another kind. 

But then we should do well also to remember 
that in this world we are something besides flesh 
and blood ; that we may not, without violent ne- 
cessities, run into new relations, but preserve the 
affections we bore to our dead when they were 
alive : we must not so live as if they were perished, 
but so as pressing forward to the most intimate 
participation of the communion of saints. And we 
also have some ways to express this relation, and to 
bear a part in this communion, by actions of inter- 
course with them, and yet proper to our state : such 
as are stricdy performing the will of the dead, pro- 
viding for, and tenderly and wisely educating their 
children, paying their debts, imitating their good 
example, preserving their memories privately, and 
publicly keeping their memorials, and desiring of 
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God, with hearty and coiiBtant prayer, that God 
would give them a joyful resurrection, and a merci- 
ful judgment, — for so St Paul prayed in behalf of 
Onesiphorus ; » — that " God would show them mercy 
in that day ;" that fearful, and yet much to be de- 
sired day, in which the most righteous person hath 
need of much mercy and pity, and shall find it 
Now these instances of duty show, that the relation 
remains still ; and though the relict of a man or 
woman hath liberty to contract new relations, yet I 
do not find they have liberty to cast off the old, 
as if there were no such thing as immortality of 
souls. Remember that we shall converse together 
again ; let us therefore never do any thing of refer- 
ence to them, which we shall be ashamed of in the 
day when all secrets shall be discovered, and that 
we shall meet again in the presence of God : in the 
mean time, God watcheth concerning all their 
interest, and he will, in his time, both discover and 
recompense. For though, as to us, they are like 
water spilt ; yet, to God, they are as water fallen in 
the sea, safe and united in his comprehension and 
enclosures. 

But we are not yet passed the consideration of the 
sentence : this descending to the grave is the lot of 
all men, " neither doth God respect the person of 
any man :" the rich is not protected for favour, nor 
the poor for pity ; the old man is not reverenced for 
his age, nor the infant regarded for his tenderness ; 
youth and beauty, learning and prudence, wit and 
strength, lie down equally in the dishonours of the 
grave. All men, and all natures, and all persons 
resist the addresses and solemnities of death, and 
strive to preserve a miserable and unpleasant life ; 
and yet they all sink down and die. For so have 1 
seen the pillars of a building, assisted with artificial 
props, bending under the pressure of a roof, and per- 
tinaciously resisting the infallible and prepared ruin, 

Donee certa dies, omni compage solutd, 
Ipsum cum rebus subniat auxilium ; 

** till the determined day comes, and then the burden 
sunk upon the pillars, and disordered the aids and 
auxiliary rafters into a common ruin and a ruder 
^ave'{ so are the [desires and weak arts of man; 
with little aids and assistances of care and physic, 
we strive to support our decaying bodies, and to put 
off the evil day ; but quickly that day will come, 
and then neither angels nor men can rescue us from 
our grave ; but the roof sinks down upon the walls, 
and the walls descend to the foundation ; and the 
beauty of the face, and the dishonours of the belly, 
the discerning head and the servile feet, the think- 
ing heart and the working hand, the eyes and the 
guts together shall be crushed into the confusion of 
a heap, and dwell with creatures of an equivocal 
production, with worms and serpents, the sons and 
daughters of our own bones, in a house of dirt and 
darkness. 

Let not us think to be excepted or deferred : if 

beauty, or wit, or youth, or nobleness, or wealth, or 

virtue, could have been a defence and an excuse 

from the grave, we had not met here to-day to 

• 2 Tim. i. 18. 



mourn upon the hearse of an excellent lady : 'and 
God only knows, for which of us next the mourners 
shall go about the streets, or weep in houses. 

Zeuc /i^v vov Toyc oldt koI ABapaToi ^tol SXkoi, 
'OviroTlpw ^avaToio TtKot Trtirpwfiivov i*rri», II. y. 

We have lived so many years ; and every day, 
and every minute, we make an escape from those 
thousands of dangers and deaths that encompass us 
round about : and such escapings we must reckon 
to be an extraordinary fortune ; and, therefore, that 
it cannot last long. Vain are the thoughts of man, 
who, when he is young or healthful, thinks he hath 
a long thread of life to run over, and that it is vio- 
lent and strange for young persons to die, and 
natural and proper only for the aged. It is as 
natural for a man to die by drowning as by a fever: 
and what greater violence or more unnatural thing 
is it, that the horse threw his rider into the river, 
than that a drunken meeting cast him into a fever? 
and the strengths of youth are as soon broken by the 
strong sicknesses of youth, and the stronger intem- 
perance, as the weakness of old age by a cough, or 
an asthma, or a continual rheum : nay, it is more 
natural for young men and women to die, than for 
old ; because that is more natural which hath more 
natural causes, and that is more natural which is 
most common : but to die with age is an extreme 
rare thing ; and there are more persons carried forth 
to burial before the five and thirtieth year of their 
age, than after it : and, therefore, let no vain confi- 
dence make you hope for long life : if you have lived 
but little, and are still in youth, remember that now 
you are in your biggest throng of dangers, both of 
body and soul ; and the proper sins of youth to which 
they rush infinitely and without consideration, are 
also the proper and immediate instruments of death. 
But if you be old, you have escaped long and won- 
derfully, and the time of .your escaping is out: you 
must not for ever think to live upon wonders, or that 
God will work miracles to satisfy your longing 
follies, and unreasonable desires of living longer to 
sin and to the world. Go home and think to die, 
and what you would choose to be doing when you 
die, that do daily : for you will all come to that pass 
to rejoice that you did so, or wish that you had : 
that will be the condition of every one of us : for 
" God regardeth no man's person." 

Well ! but all this you wUl think is but a sad 
story. What ? we must die, and go to darkness and 
dishonour ; and we must die quickly, and we must 
quit all our delights, and all our sins, or do worse, 
infinitely worse ; and this is the condition of us all, 
from which none can be excepted; every man shall 
be spilt and faU into the ground, and '* be gathered 
up no more." Is there no comfort after all this ? 
" shall we go from hence, and be no more seen," 
and have no recompence ? 

" Misero misere,'* aiunt, " omnia ademit 

Una dies infausta tibi tot prsemia vitK." — Lucr. 

Shall we exchange our fair dwellings for a cofiSn, 
our softer beds for the moistened and weeping turf, 
and our pretty children for worms ; and is there no 
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allay to this huge calamity ? yes, there is : there is 
a yet in the text . " for all this, yei doth God devise 
means that his banished be not expelled from him :" 
— All this sorrow and trouble is but a phantasm, 
and receives its account and degrees from our pre- 
sent conceptions, and the proportion to our relishes 
and gust. 

When Pompey saw the ghost of his first lady, 
Julia, who vexed his rest and his conscience, for 
superinducing Cornelia upon her bed, within the ten 
months of mourning, he presently fancied it, either 
to be an illusion, or else that deaUi could be no very 
great evil: 

Aut nihil est senses animis in morte relictum, 
Aut mors ipsa nihil Lucan. 

'' Either my dead wife knows not of my unhandsome 
marriage, and forgetfulness of her ; or if she does, 
then the dead live." 

lonffae, eanitis si cognita, vitae 

Mors mema est Id. 

" Death is nothing but the middle point between two 
lives, between this and another :" concerning which 
comfortable mystery the Holy Scripture instructs our 
&ith, and entertains our hope in these words : God 
is still the *' God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
for all do live to him ; " and the souls of saints are 
with Christ : " I desire to be dissolved," (saith St. 
Paul,) " and to be with Christ, for that is much 
better :" and, ** Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord ; they rest from their labours, and their 
works foUow them : for we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabevDacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens :" and this state of separation 
St. Paul calls " a being absent from the body, and 
being present with the Lord."** This is one of 
God's means which he hath devised, that although 
oar dead are like persons banished from this world, 
yet they are not expelled from God: they are " in 
the hands of Christ;" they are " in his presence ;" 
they are, or shall be, " clothed with a house of God's 
making ;" " they rest from all their labours ;" " all 
tears are wiped from their eyes," and all discontents 
from their spirits ; and in the state of separation, 
before the soul be re-invested with her new house, 
the spirits of all persons are with God, so secured, 
and so blessed, and so sealed up for glory, that this 
state of interval and imperfection is, in respect of its 
certain event and end, infinitely more desirable than 
aO the riches, and all the pleasures, and all the 
vanities, and all the kingdoms of this world. 

I will not venture to determine what are the cir- 
cumstances of the abode of holy souls in their sepa- 
rate dwellings ; and yet, possibly, that might be easier 
than to tell what or how the soul is and works in 
this world, where it is in the body " tanquam in 
aliend domo," " as in prison," in fetters and re- 
straints ; for here the soul is discomposed and hin- 
dered; it is not as it shall be, as it ought to be, as 
it was intended to be ; it is not permitted to its own 

<= I Cor. XV. 18. 1 Thcss. iv. 16. Rev. xiv. 13. John v. 24. 
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freedom and proper operation ; so that all that wc 
can understand of it here, is, that it is so incommo- 
dated with a troubled and abated instrument, that 
the object we are to consider, cannot be ofiered to 
us in a right line, in just and equal propositions : or 
if it could, yet because we are to understand the 
soul by the soul, it becomes not only a troubled and 
abused object, but a crooked instrument ; and we 
here can consider it just as a weak eye can behold 
a staff thrust into the waters of a troubled river, the 
very water makes a refraction, and the storm doubles 
the refraction, and the water of the eye doubles the 
species, and there is nothing right in the thing : the 
object is out of its just place, and the medium is 
troubled, and the organ is impotent : " At cum 
exierit, et in hberum caelum, quasi in domum suam, 
venerit ;" " when the soul is entered into her own 
house, into the free regions of the rest," and the 
neighbourhood of heavenly joys, then its operations 
are more spiritual, proper, and proportioned to its 
being; and, though we cannot see at such a dis- 
tance, yet the object is more fitted, if we had a 
capable understanding; it is in itself in a more 
excellent and free condition. 

Certain it is that the body does hinder many 
actions of the soul; it is an imperfect body and a 
diseased brain, or a violent passion, that makes 
fools : no man hath a foolish soul ; and the reason- 
ings of men have infinite difierence and degrees, by 
reason of the body's constitution. Among beasts, 
which have no reason, there is a greater likeness 
than between men, who have ; and as by faces it is 
easier to know a man from a man, than a sparrow 
from a sparrow, or a squirrel from a squirlrel ; so the 
difierence is very great in our souls ; which differ- 
ence, because it is not originally in the soul, (and 
indeed cannot be in simple or spiritual substances 
of the same species or kind,) it must needs derive 
wholly from the body, from its accidents and circum- 
stances ; from whence it follows, that because the 
body casts fetters and restraints, hinderances and 
impediments upon the soul, that the soul is much 
freer in the state of separation ; and if it hath any 
act of life, it is much more noble and expedite. 

That the soul is alive after our death, St. Paul 
afllrms : " Christ died for us, that whether we wake 
or sleep, we should live together with him."<^ Now 
it were strange that we should be alive, and live 
with Christ, and yet do no act of life : the body 
when it is asleep, does many ; and if the soul does 
none, the principle is less active than the instru- 
ment; but if it does any act at all in separation, it 
must necessarily be an act or efiect of understand- 
ing ; there is nothing else it can do, but this it can ; 
for it is but a weak and an unlearned proposition to 
say, that the soul can do nothing of itself, nothing 
without the phantasms and provisions of the body : 
for, 

1. In this life the soul hath one principle clearly 
separate, abstracted, and immaterial; I mean ** the 
spirit of grace," which is a principle of life and 
action, and in many instances does not at all com- 
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municate with matteri ba in the infusion, super- 
indaction, and creation of spiritual graces. 

2. As nutrition, generation, eating and drinking, 
are actions proper to the body and its state; so 
ecstasies, visions, raptures, intuitive knowledge and 
consideration of itself, acts of volition, and reflex 
acts of understanding, are proper to the soul. 

3. And therefore it is observable that St Paul 
saidf that " he knew not whether his visions and 
raptures were in or out of the body ;** for by that 
we see his judgment of the thing, that one was as 
likely as the other, neither of them impossible or 
unreasonable; and therefore, that the soul is as 
capable of action alone as in conjunction. 

4. If in the state of blessedness, there are some 
actions of the soul which do not pass through the 
body, such as contemplation of God, and conversing 
with spirits, and receiving those influences and rare 
immissions, which coming from the holy and myste- 
rious Trinity, make up the crown of glory ; it 
follows that the necessity of the body's ministry is 
but during the state of this life, and as long as it con- 
verses with fire and water, and lives with com and 
flesh, and is fed by the satisfiiction of material 
appetites ; which necessity and manner of conver- 
sation, when it ceases, it can be no longer necessary 
for the soul to be served by phantasms and material 
representations. 

5. And therefore, when the body shall be re- 
united, it shall be so ordered that then the body 
shall confess it gives not any thing, but receives all 
its being and operation, its manner and abode, from 
the soul; and that then it comes not to serve a 
necessity, but to partake a glory : for as the opera- 
tions of the soul, in this life, begin in the body, and 
by it the object is transmitted to the soul ; so then 
they shall begin in the soul, and pass to the body ; 
and as the operations of the soul, by reason of its 
dependence on the body, are animal, natural, and 
material ; so in the resurrection, the body shall be 
spiritual, by reason of the pre-eminence, influence, 
and prime operation of the souL Now between 
these two states stands the state of separation, in 
which the operations of the soul are of a middle 
nature, that is, not so spiritual as in the resurrec- 
tion, and not so animal and natural as in the state 
of conjunction. 

To all which I add this consideration, that our 
souls have the same condition that Christ's soul had 
in the state of separation, because he took on him 
all our nature, and all our condition ; and it is cer- 
tain, Christ's soul, in the three days of his separa- 
tion, did exercise acts of life, of joy and triumph, 
and did not sleep, but visited the souls of the fathers, 
trampled upon the pride of devils, and satisfied those 
longing souls which were prisoners of hope : and 
from all this we may conclude, that the souls of all 
the servants of Christ are alive, and therefore do 
the actions of life, and proper to their state ; and, 
therefore, it is highly probable that the soul works 
clearer, and understands brighter, and discourses 
wiser, and rejoices louder, and loves nobler, and de- 
sires purer, and hopes stronger, than it can do here. 

But if these arguments should fail, yet the felicity 



of God's saints cannot fail : for suppose the body 
to be a necessary instrument, but out of tune and 
discomposed by sin and anger, by accident and 
chance, by defect and imperfections, yet that it is 
better than none at all ; and that if the soul works 
imperfectly with an imperfect body, that then she 
works not at all when she hath none : and suppose 
also that the soul should be as much without sense | 
or perception in death, as it is in a deep sleep, which 
is the image and shadow of death ; yet then God 
devises other means that his banished be not expel- 
led from him. For, 

2. God will restore the soul to the body, and raise 
the body to such a perfection, that it shall be an 
organ fit to praise him upoxl; it shall be made 
spiritual to minister to the soul, when the soul is 
turned into a spirit ; then the soul shall be brought 
forth by angela from her incomparable and easy 
bed, from her rest, in Christ's holy bosom, and be 
made perfect in her being, and in all her operations : 
and this shall first appear by that perfection, which 
the soul shall receive, as instrumental to the last 
judgment ; for then she shall see clearly all the 
records of this world, all the register of her own 
memory : for all that we did in this life is laid up 
in our memories; and though dust and forgetful- 
ness be drawn upon them, yet when God shall lift 
us from our dust, then shall appear clearly all that | 
we have done, written in the tables of our conscience, 
which is the soul's memory. We see many times, 
and in many instances, that a great memory is 
hindered and put out, and we, thirty years after, 
come to think of something that lay so long under 
a curtain ; we think of it suddenly, and without a 
line of deduction, or proper consequence : and all 
those famous memories of Simonides and Theodactes, 
of Hortensius and Seneca, of Sceptius, Metrodonis, 
and Cameades, of Cyneas the ambassador of Pjrrrhus, 
are only the records better kept, and less disturbed 
by accident and disease : for even the memory of 
Herod's son of Athens, of Bathyllus, and the dullest 
person now alive, is so great, and by God made so 
sure a record of all that ever he did, that as soon 
as ever God shall but tune our instrument, and draw 
the curtains, and but light up the candle of im- 
mortality, there we shall find it all, there we shall 
see all, and the whole world shall see all; then we 
shall be made fit to converse with God after the 
manner of spirits, we shall be like to angels. 

In the mean time, although upon the persuasion 
of the former discourse, it be highly probable that 
the souls of God's servants do live in a state of pre- 
sent blessedness, and in the exceeding joys of a 
certain expectation of the revelation of the day of 
the Lord, and the coming of Jesus ; yet it will con- 
cern us only to secure our state by holy living, and 
leave the event to God, that (as St Paul said) 
" whether present or absent, whether sleeping or 
waking," whether perceiving or perceiving not, •* we 
may be accepted of him ;" that when we are ban- 
ished this world, and from the light of the sun, we 
may not be expelled from God, and from the light 
of his countenance, but that, from our beds of sor- 
row, our souls may pass into the bosom of Christ, 
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and from thence to his right hand in the day of 
sentence : " For we nmst aU appear hefofe the 
jndginent-seat of Christ ;*' and then if we have 
done well in the body, we shall never be expelled 
from the beatifical presence of God, but be domestics 
of his ikmily, and heirs of his kingdom, and partakers 
of his glory. Amen. 

I have now done with my text, bat yet am to 
make you another sermon. I have told yon the 
necessity and the state of death, it may be too largely 
for sach a sad story ; I shall, thereibre, now with a 
better compendium teach you how to live, by telling 
you a plain narrative of a life, which if you imitate, 
and write after the copy, it wiQ make tbst ddath 
shall not be an evil, but a thing to be desired, and 
to be reckoned among the ptfrehases and advantages 
of your fortune. When Martha snd Mary went to 
weep over the grave of their brother, Christ met 
them there, and preached a fiinersl sermon, dis- 
coursing of the resnrrection, and applying to the 
purposes of faith, and confession of Christ, and glo- 
riiSeation of God. We have no other, we can have 
no better precedent to follow : and now that we are 
come to weep over the grave of our dear sister, this 
rare personage, we cannot choose but h%ve many 
virtues to learn, many to imitate, and some to 
exercise. 

I choose not to declare her extraction and gene- 
alogy; it was indeed feir and honourable; bat 
having the blessing to be descended from worthy 
and honoured ancestors, and herself to be adopted 
and ingrafted into a more noble femily ; yet she 
felt sneh outward appendages to be none of hers, 
because not of her choice ; but the purchase of the 
virtues of others, which although they did engage 
her to do noble things, yet they would upbraid all 
degenerate and less honourable lives than Were those, 
which began and increased the honour of the families. 
She did not love her fortune for making her noble ; 
but thought it would be a dishonour to her, if she 
did not oofftinne a nobleness and excellency of virtue 
fit to be owned by persons relating to such ancestors. 
It is fit for us all to honour tiie nobleness of a 
family ; but it is also fit for them that are noble, to 
despise it, and to estabtish their honour upon the 
foundation of doing excellent things, and suffering 
in good causes, and despising dishonourable actions, 
and in communicating good things to others : for 
this is the rule in nature ; those creatures are most 
honourable, which have the greatest power and do 
the greatest good; and accordingly myself have 
been a witness of it, how this excellent Itfdy would, 
by an act of humility and christian abstraction, sihrip 
herself of all that fair appendage and exterior hon- 
our, which decked her person and her fortune, and 
desired to be owned by nothing but what was her 
own, that she might only be esteemed honourtible 
according to that which is the honour of a christiaii 
and a wise man. 

2. She had a strict and severe education, and it 
was one of God's graces and favours to her : for 
being the heiress -of a great fortune, and living 
amongst the throng of persons, in the sight of vani- 
ties and empty temptations, that is, in that part of 



the kingdom where greatness is too often expressed 
in great foUies and great vices, God had provided a 
severe and angry education to chastise the forward- 
nesses of a young spirit and a fair fortune, that she 
might for ever be so far distant firom a vice, that she 
might only see it and loathe it, but never taste of it, 
so much as to be put to her choice whether she 
would be vhrtuous or no. God intending to secure 
this soifl to himself, would not suffer the follies of 
the world to seize upon her, by way of too near a 
trial, or busy temptation. 

3. She was married young; and besides her 
businesses of religion, seemed to be ordained in the 
providence of God to bring to this honourable fiGumily 
a part of her fair fortune, and to leave behind her a 
fairer issue, worth ten thousand times her portion : 
and as if this had been all the public business of 
her fife, when she had so far served God's ends, 
God in mercy would also serve hers, and take her 
to an early blessedness. 

4. In passing through which line of providence, 
she had the art to secure her eternal interest, by 
turning her condition into duty, and expressing her 
duty in the greatest eminency of a virtuous, prudent, 
and rare affection, that hath been known in any 
example. I will hot give her so low a testimony, 
as to say only that she was chaste ; she was a per- 
son of that severity, modesty, and close religion, as 
to that particular, that she was not capable of un- 
civil temptation ; and you might as well have sus- 
pected the sun to smeH of the poppy that he looks 
on, as that she could haVe been a person apt to be 
sullied by the breath of a foul question. 

5. But that which I shall note in her, is that 
which I would have exemplar to all ladies, and to 
an womert : she had a love so great fbr her lord, 
so entirely given up to a dear affection, that she 
thought the same things, and loved the same loves, 
and hated according to the same enmities, and 
breathed in his soul, and lived in his presence, and 
languished in his absence ; and all that she was or 
did, was only for, and to, her dearest lord ; 

Si gaudet, si flet, si tacet, hunc locjuitur; 
Ccenat, propinat, poscit, negat, innuit, unus 
Nflriusest: Mabtial. 

And although this was a great enamel to the beauty 
of her soul, yet it might in some degrees be .also a 
reward to the virtue of h*r lord: for she would 
often discourse it to them that conversed with her, 
that he would improve that interest which he had in 
her affection, to the advantages of God and of re- 
ligion; and she would defight to say, that he called 
her to her devotions, he encouraged her good in- 
clinations, he directed her piety, he invited her with 
good books y and then she loved religion, which she 
saw was not only pleasing to God, and an act or 
state of duty, but pleasing to her lord, and an act 
also of affection and conjugal obedience ; and what 
at first she loved th^ tuxfte forwardly for his sake, 
in the using of religion, left such relishes upon her 
spirit, that she found in it amability enough to make 
her love it for its own. So God usually brings us 
to him by instruments of nature and aflbctions, and 
then incorporates us into his inheritance by the 
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more immediate relishes of lieaveD, and the secret 
things of the Spirit He only was (under God) the 
light of her eyes, and the cordial of her spirits, and 
the guide of her actions, and the measure of her 
affections, till her affections swelled up into a re- 
ligion, and then it could go no higher, hut was con- 
federate with those other duties which made her 
dear to God : which rare combination of duty and 
religion, I choose to express in the words of Solo- 
mon ; '*She forsook not the guide of her youth, nor 
brake the covenant of her God." ** 

6. As she was a rare ¥dfe, so she was an excel- 
lent mother : for in so tender a constitution of spirit 
as hers was, and in so great a kindness towards her 
children, there hath seldom been seen a stricter and 
more curious care of their persons, their deportment, 
their nature, their disposition, their learning, and 
their customs : and if ever kindness and care did 
contest and make parties in her, yet her care and 
her severity was ever victorious 5 and she knew not 
how to do an ill turn to their severer part, by her 
more tender and forward kindness. And as her 
custom was, she turned this also into love to her 
lord : for she was not only diligent to have them 
bred nobly and religiously, but also was careful and 
solicitous, that they should be taught to observe all 
the circumstances and inclini^tions, the desires and 
wishes of their father ; as thinking that virtue to 
have no good circumstances, which was not dressed 
by his copy, and ruled by his lines and his affec- 
tions : and her prudence in the managing her chil- 
dren was so singular and rare, that whenever you 
mean to bless this family, and pray a hearty and a 
profitable prayer for it, beg of God, that the chil- 
dren may have those excellent things which she de- 
signed to them, and provided for them in her heart 
and wishes ; that they may live by her purposes, 
and may grow thither, whither she woidd fain have 
brought them. All these were great parts of an ex- 
cellent religion, as they concerned her greatest tem- 
poral relations. 

7. But if we examine how she demeaned herself 
towards God, there also you will find her not of a 
common, but of an exemplar piety : she was a great 
reader of Scripture, confining herself to great propor- 
tions every day ; which she read, not to the pur- 
poses of vanity, and impertinent curiosities, not to 
seem knowing, or to become talking, not to expound 
and rule ; but to teach her all her duty, to instruct 
her in the knowledge and love of God and of her 
neighbours ; to make her more humble, and to teach 
her to despise the world and all its gilded vanities ; 
and that she might entertain passions wholly in de- 
sign and order to heaven. I have seen a female re- 
ligion that wholly dwelt upon the foce and tongue ; 
that like a wanton and an undressed tree, spends all 
its juice in suckers and irregular branches, in leaves 
and gum, and after all such goodly outsides, you 
should never eat an apple, or be delighted wilh the 
beauties or the perfumes of a hopeful blossom. But 
the religion of this excellent lady was of another 
constitution) it took root downward in humility, 
and brought forth fruit upward in the substantial 

* ProT. ii 17. ' 



graces of a christian, in charity and justice, in chas- 
tity and modesty, in fair friendships and sweetness 
of society : she had not very much of the forms and 
outsides of godliness, but she was hugely careful for 
the power of it, for the moral, essential, and useful 
parts ; such which would make her be, not seem to 
be, religious. 

8. She was a very constant person at her prayers, 
and spent all her time, which nature did permit to 
her choice, in her devotions, and reading, and medi- 
tating, and the necessary offices of household govern- 
ment; every one of which is an action of religion, 
some by nature, some by adoption. To these, also, 
God gave her a very great love to hear the word of 
God preached ; in which, because I had sometimes 
the honour to minister to her, I can give this certain 
testimony, that she was a diligent, watchful, and at- 
tentive hearer : and to this, had so excellent a judg- 
ment, that if ever I saw a woman whose judgment 
was to be revered, it was hers alone : and I have 
sometimes thought that the eminency of her dis- 
ceming faculties did reward a pious discourse, and 
placed it in the regions of honour and usefulnesa, 
and gathered it up firom the ground, where com- 
monly such homilies are spilt, or scattered in neg- 
lect and inconsideration. But her appetite was 
not soon satisfied with what was useful to her soul : 
she was also a constant reader of sermons, and sel- 
dom missed to read one every day j and that she 
might be full of instruction and holy principles, she 
had lately designed to have a large book, in which 
she purposed to have a stock of religion transcribed 
in such assistances as she would choose, that she 
might be " readily furnished and instructed to every 
good work." But God prevented that, and hath 
filled her desires, not out of cisterns and little aque- 
ducts, but hath carried her to the fountain, where 
" she drinks of the pleasures of the river," and is 
fuU of God. 

9. She always lived a life of much innocence, free 
from the violences of great sins ; her person, her 
breeding, her modesty, her honour, her religion, her 
early marriage, the guide of her soul, and the guide 
of her youth, were as so many fountains of restrain- 
ing grace to her, to keep her from the dishonours of 
a crime. "Bonum est portare jugum ah adolescen- 
tiA : ''It is good to bear the yoke of the Lord from 
our youth :" and though she did so, being guarded 
by a mighty Providence, and a great favour and 
grace of God, from staining her fair soul with the 
spots of hen, yet she had strange fears and early 
cares upon her ; but these were not only for herself, 
bufrnri order to others, to her nearest relatives : for 
she was so great a lover of this honourable family, 
of which now she was a mother, that she desired to 
become a channel of great blessings to it unto future 
ages, and was extremely jealous lest any thing 
should be done, or lest any thing had been done, 
though an age or two since, which should entail a 
curse upon the innocent posterity ; and, therefore, 
(although I do not know that ever she was tempted 
with an offer of the crime,) yet she did infinitely re- 
move all sacrilege from her thoughts, and dehghted 
to see her estate of a clear and disentangled inte- 
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rest : she would have no mingled rights with it ; she 
would not receive any thing from the church, but re- 
ligion and a blessing ; and she never thought a curse 
and a sin far enough off,, but would desire it to be 
infinitely distant ; and that as to this family God had 
given mnch honour, and a wise head to govern it, so 
he would also for ever give many more blessings : 
and because she knew the sins of parents descend 
upon children, she endeavoured, by justice and re- 
ligion, by charity and honour, to secure that her 
channel should convey nothing but health, and a 
&ir example, and a blessing. 

10. And though her accounts to God were made 
up of nothing but small parcels, little passions, and 
angry words, and trifling discontents, which are the 
allays of the piety of the most holy persons ; yet 
she was early at her repentance ; and toward the 
latter end of her days grew so fast in religion, as if 
she had had a revelation of her approaching end, 
and, therefore, that she must go a great way [in a 
little time : her discourse^ more full of religion, her 
prayers more frequent, her charity increasing, her 
foigiveness more forward, her friendships more com- 
municative, her passion more under discipline ; and 
so she trimmed her lamp, not thinking her night 
was so near, but that it might shine also in the day- 
time, in the temple, and before the altar of incense. 
Bat in this course of hers there were some circum- 
stances, and some appendages of substance, which 
were highly remarkable. 

1. In all her religion, and in all her actions of 
relation towards God, she had a strange evenness 
and untroubled passage, sliding toward her ocean of 
God and of infinity, with a certain and sUent motion. 
So have I seen a river, deep and smooth, passing 
with a still foot and a sober &ce, and paying to the 
"fiscus," the great '* exchequer" of the sea, the 
prince of all the watery bodies, a tribute large and 
fiiU; and hard by it, a little brook skipping and 
making a noise upon its unequal and neighbour bot- 
tom ; and after all its talking and bragged motion, 
it paid to its common audit no more than the reve- 
nues of a little cloud, or a contemptible vessel : so 
have I sometimes compared the issues of her re- 
ligion to the solemnities and famed outsides of 
another's piety. It dwelt upon her spirit, and was 
incorporated with the periodical work of every day : 
she did not believe that religion was . intended to 
minister to feme and reputation, but to pardon of 
sins, to the pleasure of God, and the salvation of 
souU. For religion is like the breath of heaven ; if 
it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters and dis- 
solves like camphire ; but if it enters into a secret 
hoDowness, into a close conveyance, it is strong and 
mighty, and comes forth with vigour and great ef- 
fect at the other end, at the other side of this life, 
in the days of death and judgment. 

2. The other appendage of her rehgion, which 
also was a great ornament to all the parts of her 
life, was a rare modesty and humility of spirit, a 
confident despising and undervaluing of herself. 
For though she had the greatest judgment, and the 
greatest experience of things and persons, that I 
ever yet knew in a person of her youth, and sex, 



and circumstances ; yet, as if she knew nothing of 
it, she had the meanest opinion of herself; and like 
a fair taper, when she shined to all the room, yet 
round about her own station, she had cast a shadow 
and a cloud, and she shined to every body but her- 
self. But the perfectness of her prudence and ex- 
cellent parts could not be hid ; and all her humility, 
and arts of concealment, made the virtues more 
amiable and illustrious. For as pride sullies the 
beauty of the fairest virtues, and makes our under- 
standing but like the craft and learning of a devil ; 
so humility is the greatest eminency, and art of 
publication in the whole world ; and she, in all her 
arts of secrecy and hiding her worthy things, was 
but " like one that hideth the wind, and covers the 
ointment of her right hand.'' 

I know not by what instrument it happened ; but 
when death drew near, before it made any show 
upon her body, or revealed itself by a natursd signi- 
fication, it was conveyed to her spirit : she had a 
strange secret persuasion that the bringing this child 
should be her last scene of life : and we have known, 
that the soul, when she is about to disrobe herself 
of her upper garment, sometimes speaks rarely; 
"Magnifica verba mors prop^ admota excutit;"* 
sometimes it is prophetical; sometimes God, by a 
superinduced persuasion wrought by instrument^ oi^ 
accidents of his own, serves the ends of his own 
providence, and the salvation of the soul : but so it 
was, that the thought of death dwelt long with her, 
and grew from the first steps of fancy and fear, to a 
consent,-^from thence to a strange credidity, and 
expectation of it ; and without the violence of sick- 
ness she died, as if she had done it voluntarily, and 
by design, and for fear her expectation should have 
been deceived; or that she should seem to have 
had an unreasonable fear or apprehension ; or 
rather, as one said of Cato, " Sic abiit & vit^ ut 
causam moriendi nactam se esse gauderet ; '' *^ she 
died as if she had been glad of the opportunity.'' 

And in this I cannot but adore the providence 
and admire the wisdom and infinite mercies of God ; 
for having a tender and soft, a delicate and fine con- 
stitution and breeding, she was tender to pain, and 
apprehensive of it as a child's shoulder is of a load 
and burden: "Grave est teneree cervici jugum:" 
and in her often discourses of death, which she 
would renew willingly and frequently, she would 
tell, that " she feared not death, but she feared the 
sharp pains of death : " " Emori nolo, me esse mor- 
tuam non euro." The being dead, and being freed 
from the troubles and dangers of this world, she 
hoped would be for her advantage, and therefore, 
that was no part of her fear ; but she believing the 
pangs of death were great, and the use and aids of 
reason little, had reason to fear lest they should do 
violence to her spirit, and the decency of her resolu- 
tion. But God, that knew her fears and her jealousy 
concerning herself^ fitted her with a death so easy, 
so harmless, so painless, that it did not put her pa- 
tience to a severe trial. It was not in all appearance 
of so much trouble as two fits of a common ague, 
so carefiil was God to demonstrate to all that stood 
< Seneca. 
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in that sad attendance, that this soul was dear to 
him, — and that since she had done so much of her 
duty towards it, he that hegan would also finish her 
redemption by an act of a rare providence and a 
singular mercy. Blessed be that goodness of God, 
who does such careful actions of mercy for the ease 
and security of his servants ! But this one instance 
was a great demonstration, that the apprehension 
of death is worse than the pains of death ; and that 
God loves to reprove the unreasonableness of our 
fears, by the mightiness and by the arts of his mercy. 

She had in her sickness, if I may so call it, — or 
rather in the solemnities and graver preparations 
towards death, — some curiotis and well-becoming 
fears concerning the final state of her soul ; but from 
thence she passed into a ** deliquium,'' or ** a kind 
of trance ; " and as soon as she came forth of it, as 
if it had been a vision, or that she had conversed 
with an angel, and from his hand had received a 
label or scroll of the book of life, and there seen her 
name enrolled, she cried out aloud, *' Glory be to 
God on high? now I am sure I shall be saved.'' 
Concerning which manner of discoursing we are 
wholly ignorant what judgment can be made ; but, 
certainly, there are strange things in the other world, 
and so there are in all the immediate preparations 
to it ; and a Httle glimpse of heaven, a minute's con- 
versing with an angel, any ray of God, any commu- 
nication extraordinary from the spirit of comfort, 
which God gives to his servants in strange and un^ 
known manners, are infinitely far from illusions, and 
they shall then be understood hy us when we feel 
them, and when our new and strange needs shall be 
refreshed by such unusual visitations. 

But I must be forced to use summaries and arts 
of abbreviature in the enumerating those things, in 
which this rare personage was dear to God and to 
all her relatives. 

If we consider her person, she was in the flower 
of her age, " jucundum cum eetas florida ver ageret ; " ' 
of a temperate, plain, and natural diet, without cu- 
riosity or an intemperate palate ; she spent less 
time in dressing than many servants ; her recrea- 
tions were little and seldom, her prayers often, her 
reading much ; she was of a most noble and char 
ritable soul, a great lover of honouraUe actions, 
and as great a despiser of base things; hugely 
loving to oblige others, and very unwilling to be in 
arrear to any upon the stock of courtesies and 
liberality; so free in all acts of favour, that she 
would not stay to hear herself thanked, as being 
unwilling that what good went from her to a need- 
ful or an obliged person, should ever return to her 
again. She was an excellent friend, and hugely 
dear to very many, especially to the best and most 
discerning persons ; to all that conversed with her, 
and could understand her great worth and sweet- 
ness. She was of an honourable, a nice and tender 
reputation ; and of the pleasures of this world, which 
were laid before her in heaps, she took a very small 
and inconsiderable share, as not loving to glut her- 
self with vanity, or take her portion of good things 
here below. 

f Catullus. 



If we look on her as a wife, she was chaste and 
loving, fruitful and discreet, humble and pleasant, 
witty and compliant, rich and fair; and wanted no- 
thing to the making her a principal and precedent 
to the best wives of the World, but a long life and a 
full age. 

If we remember her as a mother, she was kind 
and severe, careful and prudent, very tender, and not 
at all fond; a greater lover of her children's seals 
than of their bodies, and one that would value them 
more by the strict rales of honour and proper Worth, 
than by their relation to herself. 

Her servants found her prudent and fit to govern, 
and yet open-handed and apt to reward ; a just ex- 
actor of their duty, and a great rewarder of their 
diligence* 

She was in her house a comfort to her dearest 
lord, a guide to her children, a rule to her servants, 
an example to aU. 

But as she related to God in the oflSces of reli- 
gion, she was even and constant, silent and devont, 
prudent and material ; she loved what she now en- 
joys, and she feared what she never felt, and God 
did for her what she never did expect; her tetn 
went beyond all her evil ; and yet the good which 
she hath received, was, and is, and ever shall be, be- 
yond all her hopes. 

She lived as we all should live, and she died as I 
fein would die : 

Cum mihi so^renuw LacbesiB pemeverit annos, 
Non aliter cmeres xnando jacero xneos. Mart. 

I pray God I may feel those mercies on my death- 
bed that she felt, and that I may feel the same effect 
of my repentance which she feels of the many de- 
grees of her innocence. Such was her death, that 
she did not die too soon; and her life was so useful 
and excellent, that she could not have lived too 
long : " Nemo parum diu vixit, qui virtotis perfect« 
perfecto functus est mimere." And as now in the 
grave it shall not be inquired concerning her, how 
long she lived, but how well ; so to us who live 
after her, to sufier a longer calamity, — it may be 
some ease to our sorrows, and some guide to our 
lives, and some security to our conditions, to con- 
sider that God hath brought the piety of a yonng 
lady to the early rewards of a never-ceasing and 
never-dying eternity of glory. And we also, if we 
live as she did, shall partake of the same glories; 
not only having the honour of a good name and a 
dear and honoured memory, but the glories of these 
glories, the end of all excellent labours, and all pru- 
dent counsels, and all holy rehgion, even the salva- 
tion of our souls, in that day when aU the saints, 
and among them this excellent woman, shall be 
shown to all the world to have done more, and more 
excellent things than we know of, or can describe. 
" Mors illos consecrat, quorum exitum, et qui timent, 
laudant :" ''death consecrates and makes sacred that 
person, whose excellency was such, that they that 
are not displeased at the death, cannot dispraise the 
life; but they that mourn sadly, think they can 
never commend fiufi&ciently." 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE GUNPOWDER TREASON. 



MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

HIS GRACE, 

prihatb of all england, and metropolitan. chancellor op the university of oxford, and one of his 
majesty's most honourable privy council. 

mr most honourable good lord ; 
Mat it please tour Grace, 

It was obedience to my superior, that engaged me upon this last anniversary commemoratian of the 
great goodness of God Almighty to our king and country, in the discovery of the most damnable powder- 
treason. It was a blessing which no tongue could express, much less mine, which had scarce learned 
to speak, — at least, was most unfit to speak in the schools of the prophets. " Delicata autem est ilia 
obedientia, qufe causas queerit" It had been no good argument of my obedience to have disputed the 
inconvenience of my person, and the unaptness^ of my parts, for such an employment. I knew God, out of 
the mouth of infants, could acquire his praise, and if my heart were actually as votive as my tongue 
shoold have been, it might be one of God's " magnalia" to perfect his own praise out of the weakness 
^ imperfection of the organ. So as I was able, I endeavoured to perform it, having my obedience 
ever ready for my excuse to men, and my willingness to perform my duty, for the assoilment of myself 
before God ; part of which I hope was accepted, and I have no reason to think that the other was not 
pardoned. 

When I first thought of the barbarism of this treason, I wondered not so much at the thing itself, as 
bf what means it was possible for the devil to gain so strong a party in men's resolutions, as to move 
them to undertake a business so abhorring from Christianity, so evidently full of extreme danger to their 
lires, and so certainly to incur the highest wrath of God Almighty. My thoughts were thus rude at 
first ; but, after a strict inquisition, I found it was apprehended as a business, perhaps, full of danger to 
their bodies, but advantageous to their souls, consonant to the obligation of aU christians, and meritorious 
of an exceeding weight of glory ; for now it was come to pass, which our dear Master foretold, " Men 
should kill us, and think they did God good service in it." I could not think this to be a part of any 
nan's religion, nor do I yet believe It For it is so apparently destructive of our dear Master's royal 
Isvs of charity and obedience, that I must not be so uncharitable as to think they speak their own mind 
tnily, when they profess their belief of the lawfulness and necessity, in some cases, of rebelling against 
their lawful prince, and using all means to throw him from his kingdom, though it be by taking of his 
Kfe. But it is but just that they who break the bonds of duty to their prince, should likewise forfeit the 
lawg of charity to themselves, and if they say not true, yet to be more uncharitable to their own persons, 
than I darst be, though I had their own warrant. Briefly, Most Reverend Father, I found amongst 
them of the Roman party such prevailing opinions, as could not consist with loyalty to their prince, in 
case he were not the pope's subject ] and these so generaUy believed, and somewhere obtmded under 
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peril of their souls, that I could not but point at these dangerous rocks, at which, I doubt not, but the 
loyalty of many hath suffered shipwreck, and of thousands more might, if a higher star had not guided 
them better than their own pilots. 

I could not, therefore, but think it very likely, that this treason might spring from the same fountain ; 
and I had concluded so in my first meditations, but that I was willing to consider, whether or no it might 
not be, that these men were rather exasperated than persuaded, — and whether it were not that the se- 
verity of our laws against them might rather provoke their intemperate zeal, than religion thus move 
their settled conscience. It was a material consideration, because they ever did, and still do, fill the 
world with outcries against our laws, for making a rape upon their consciences ; have printed catalogues 
of their English martyrs ; drawn schemes of most strange tortures imposed on their priests, such as were 
unimaginable by Nero, or Dioclesian, or any of the worst and crudest enemies of Christianity, endeavour- 
ing thus to make us partly guilty of our own ruin, and so washing their hands, in token of their own 
innocence, even then when they were dipping them in the blood royal, and would have emptied the best 
veins in the whole kingdom to fill their lavatory. But I found all these to be but calumnies, strong ac- 
cusations, upon weak presumptions, and that the cause did rest where I had begun, I mean upon the pre- 
tence of the Catholic cause, and that the imagined iniquity of the laws of England could not be made a 
veil to cover the deformity of their intentions, for our laws were just, honourable, and religious. 

Concerning these and some other appendices to the business of the day, I expressed some part of my 
thoughts, which because happily they were but a just truth, and this truth not unseasonable for these 
last times, in which (as St. Paul prophesied) " Men would be fierce, traitors, heady and high-minded, 
creeping iifto houses, leading silly women captive ;" it pleased some who had power to command me, to 
wish me to a publication of these my short and sudden meditations, that, if it were possible, even this way, 
I might express my duty to God and the king. 

Being thus far encouraged, I resolved to go something further, even to the boldness of a dedication to 
your Grace, that since I had no merit of my own, to move me to the confidence of a public view, yet I 
might dare to venture under the protection of your Grace's favour. But since my boldness doth as much 
need a defence, as my sermon a patronage, I humbly crave leave to say, that though it be boldness, even 
to presumption, yet my address to your Grace is not altogether unreasonable. 

For since all know that your Grace thinks not your life your own, but when it spends itself in the ser- 
vice of your king, opposing your great endeavours against the zealots of both sides, who labour the dis- 
turbance of the church and state, I could not think it iLTpochiSyvcov to present to your Grace this short 
discovery of the king's enemies, dtc iirixovplay ^(rtXiKify ^cXo€a(ri\c£, and proper to your Grace, who is so 
true, so zealous a lover of your prince and country. It was likewise appointed to be tlie public voice of 
thanksgiving for your University, (though she never spake weaker than by so mean an instrument,) and, 
therefore, is accountable to your Grace, to whom, imder God and the king, we owe the blessing and 
prosperity of all our studies. Nor yet can I choose but hope, that my great obligations to your Grace's 
favour may plead my pardon (since it is better that my gratitude should be bold, than my diffidence un- 
grateful) ; but that this is so far from expressing the least part of them, that it lays a greater bond upon 
me, either for a debt of delinquency in presenting it, or of thankfulness, if your Grace may please to 
pardon it. 

I humbly crave your Grace's benediction, pardon, and acceptance of the humblest duty and observance of 

Your Grace's 
Most observant and obliged Chaplain, 

JER. TAYLOR. 



SERMON. 

Bui when James and John saw this, they said, Lerd, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come from 
heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did 9 — 
Lukeix. 54. 

I SHALL not need to strain much to bring my text 
and the day together. Here is " fire," in the text, 
** consuming fire," like that whose " Antevorta" we 
do this day commemorate. This fire called for by 
the disciples of Christ; so was ours too, by Christ's 



disciples at least, and some of them entitled to our 
great Master by the compellation of his holy name 
of Jesus. 

I would say the parallel holds thus far, but that 
the persons of my text, however " Boanerges," 
" sons of thimder," and of a reprovable spirit, yet 
are no way considerable in the proportion of malice 
with the persons of the day. For if I consider the 
cause that moved James and John to so inconsider> 
ate a wrath, it bears a fair excuse : ^ the men of 
Samaria turned their Lord and Master out of doors, 
denying to give a nighf s lodging to the Lord of 
heaven and earth. It would have disturbed an ex- 
• Ver. 53. 
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cellent patience to see him, whom but just before 
they beheld transfigured, and in a glorious epiphany 
upon the mount, to be so neglected by a company of 
hated Samaritans, as to be forced to keep his yigfils 
where nothing but the welkin should have been his 
roof, not any thing to shelter his precious head from 
the descending dew of heaven. 

Quit talia fando 

Temperet ? JEn. 

It had been the greater wonder if they had not been 
angry. But now if we should level our progress by 
the same line, and guess that in the present affair 
there was an equal cause, because a'greater fire was 
intended, — ^we shall too much betray the ingenuity 
of apparent truth, and the blessing of this anniver- 
saiy. They had not half such a cause for an excuse 
to a far greater malice, it will prove they had none 
at all ; and, therefore, their malice was so much the 
more malicious, because causeless and totally inex- 
cusable. 

However, I shall endeavour to join their consider- 
ation in as near a parallel as I can,; which if it be 
not exact, — as certainly it cannot, where we have 
already discovered so much difference in degrees of 
malice, yet, by laying them together, we may better 
take their estimate, though it be only by seeing their 
disproportion. 

The words, as they lay in their own order, point 
out, 1. The persons that asked the question. 2. 
The cause that moved them. 3. The person to 
whom they propoimded it. 4. The question itself. 
5. And the precedent they urged to move a grant, 
drawn from a very fallible topic, a singular exam- 
ple, in a special and different case. The persons 
here were Christ's disciples, and so they are in our 
case, designed to us by that glorious surname of 
Christianity : they will be called catholics ; but if 
our discovery perhaps rise higher, and that the see 
apostolic prove sometimes guilty of so reprovable a 
spirit, then we are very near to a parallel of the 
persons, for they were disciples of Christ and apos- 
tles. 2. The cause was the denying of toleration of 
abode upon the grudge of an old schism ; religion 
was made the instrument That which should have 
taught the apostles to be charitable, and the Sama- 
ritans hospitable, was made a pretence to justify the 
nnhospitableness of the one, and the uncharitableness 
of the other. Thus far we are right; for the malice 
of this present treason stood upon the same base. 
3. Although neither side much doubted of the law- 
fulness of their proceedings, yet St James and St 
John were so discreet as not to think themselves 
infallible, therefore they asked their Lord : so did 
the persons of the day ask the question too, but 
not of Christ, for he was not in stjl their thoughts ; 
but yet they asked of Christ's delegates, who, there- 
fore, should have given their answer ** ex eodem 
tripode," from the same spirit. They were the 
fathers confessors who were asked. 4. The ques- 
tion is of both sides concerning a consumptive sa- 
crifice, the destruction of a town there, of a whole 
kingdom here, but differing in the circumstance of 
^ Epist. ad Algas. 



place whence they would fetch their fire. The 
apostles would have had it from heaven, but these 
men's conversation was not there. To jcarw^ev, 
" things from beneath," from an artificial hell, but 
breathed from the natural and proper, were in all 
their thoughts. 5. The example, which is the last 
particular, I fear I must leave quite out; and when 
you have considered all, perhaps you will look for 
no example. 

First of the persons; they were disciples of 
Christ and apostles : " But when James and John 
saw this." When first I considered they were apos- 
tles, T wondered they should be so intemperately 
angry ; but when I perceived they were so angry, I 
wondered not that they sinned. Not the privilege of 
an apostolical spirit, not the nature of angels, not the 
condition of immortality, can guard from the danger 
of sin; but if we be overruled by passion, we almost 
subject ourselves to its necessity. It was not, there« 
fore, without reason altogether, that the Stoics 
afi[irmed wise men to be void of passions; for sure I 
am, the inordination of any passion is the first step 
to folly. And although of them, as of waters of a 
muddy residence, we may make good use, and 
quench our thirst, if we do not trouble them ; yet 
upon any ungentle disturbance we drink- down 
mud instead of a clear stream, and the issues of sin 
and sorrow, certain consequents of temerarious or 
inordinate anger. And, therefore, when the apos- 
tle had given us leave to ** be angry," as knowing 
the condition of human nature, he quickly enters 
a caveat that " we sin not ;" he knew sin was 
very likely to be hand-maid where anger did 
domineer, and this was the reason why 6t Jamea 
and St John are the men here pointed at; for 
the Scriphire notes them for " Boanerges," " sons 
of thunder," men of an angry temper, " et quid 
mirum est filios tonitru fulgurdsse voluisse ?" 
said St Ambrose. But there was more in it than 
thus. Their spirits, of themselves hot enough, yet 
met with their education under the law, whose first 
tradition was in fire and thunder, whose precepts 
were just, but not so merciful ; and this inflamed 
their distemper to the height of a revenge. It is 
the doctrine of St Jerome** and Titus Bostrensis,* 
— the law had been their schoolmaster, and taught 
them the rules of justice, both punitive and vindic- 
tive ; but Christ was the first that taught it to be a 
sin to retaliate evil with evil ; it was a doctrine they 
could not read in the killing letter of the law. 
There they might meet with precedents of revenge 
and anger of a high severity, " an eye for an eye," 
and " a tooth for a tooth," and " let him be cut off 
from his people:" but forgiving injuries, praying 
for our persecutors, loving our enemies, and reliev- 
ing them, were doctrines of such high and absolute 
integrity, as were to be reserved for the best and 
most perfect lawgiver, the bringer of the best pro- 
mises, to which the most perfect actions have the 
best proportion, and this was to be when Shiloh 
came. Now then the spirit of Elias is out of date, 

■ Jamferreaprimiim 
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And, therefore, our blessed Master reproved 
them of ignorance, not of the law, but of his Spirit, 
which had they but known or could but have 
guessed at the end of his coming, they had not been 
such abecedarii in the school of mercy. 

And now we shall not need to look far for per- 
sons, disciples professing at least in Christ's school, 
yet as great strangers to the merciful spirit of our 
Saviour, as if they had been sons of the law, or fos- 
ter-brothers to Romulus, and sucked a wolf; and 
they are Romanists too : this day's solemnity pre- 
sents them to us, xi^Xoc ai/iori ov/iiirc^vp/icVoc ; * 
and yet were that washed off, underneath they write 
Christian and Jesuit 

One would have expected that such men, set forth 
to the world's acceptance with so merciful a " cog- 
nomentum," should have put a hand to support the 
ruinous fabric of the world's charity, and not have 
pulled the frame of heaven and earth about our ears. 
But yet, — "Ne credite, Teucri!" Give me leave 
first to make an inquisition after this antichristian 
pravity, and try who is of our side, and who loves 
the king, by pointing at those whose sermons do 
blast loyalty, breathing forth treason, slaughters, 
and cruelty, the greatest imaginable contrariety to the 
spirit and doctrine of our dear Master. So we shall 
quickly find out more than a pareil for St James 
and St John, the Boanerges of my text 

" It is an act of faith, by faith to conquer the 
enemies of God and holy church," saith Sanders, 
our countryman.' Hitherto nothing but well; if 
James and John had offered to do no more than 
what they could have d<me with " the sword of the 
Spirit, and the shield of faith," they might have 
been inculpable, and so had he if he had said no 
more ; but the blood boils higher, the manner spoils 
all. " For it is not well done, unless a warlike cap- 
tain be appointed by Christ^s vicar to bear a crusade 
in a field of blood." And if the other apostles did 
not proceed such an angry way as James and John, 
it was only discreticm that detained them, nbt re- 
ligion. '* For so they might, and it were no way 
unlawful for them to bear arms to propagate re- 
ligion, had they not wanted an opportunity ; " if you 
believe the same author : " for fighting is proper 
for St Peter and his successors, therefore, because 
Christ gave him commissitm to feed his lambs.'^i 
A strange reason ! 

I had thought Christ would have his lambs fed 
with the sincere milk of his word, not like to can- 
nibals, 

■olitigque cnientum 
Lac potare Getis, et pocula tingere venis, 

To mingle blood in their sacrifices, (as Herod to the 
Galileans,) and quaff it off for an " auspicium" to 
the propagation of the christian feith. Methinks 
here is already too ifiuch clashing of armour, and 



• Sueton. 

' SanderuB de Clave David, lib. ii. c. 15. 8 Ibid. c. 14 

^ Tyrannicd ^bernaDs juste acquisitum dominium non 

potest spoliari sue publico judicio. Latii ver5 sententift, 

quisijue potest fieri executor. Potest autem k populo etiam 

--ui luravit ei obedientiam, si monitus, non vult corrigi.— 

'erb. Tyrannus. 



effusion of blood, for a christian cause; but thiv 
were not altogether so unchristian-like, if the sheep, 
though with blood, yet were not to be fed with the 
blood of their shepherd Cyrus, I mean their princes. 
But I find many such '< nutritii" in the nurseries of 
Rome, driving their lambs from their folds, unless 
they will be taught to worry the lion. 

Emanuel S4, in his Aphorisms, afiirms it lawful 
to kill a king; indeed not every king, but such a 
one as rules with tyranny; and not then, unless 
the pope hath sentenced him to death, but then he 
may, though he be his lawful prince> Not the ne- 
cessitude which the law of nations hath put between 
prince and people, not the obligation of the oath of 
allegiance, not the sanctions of God Almighty him- 
self must reverse the sentence against the king 
when once passed ; but any one of his subjects, of 
his own sworn subjects, may kill him. 

This perfidious treasonable position of S^ is not a 
single testimony. For 1. it slipped not from his 
pen by inadvertency ; it was not made public until 
after forty years' deliberation, as himself testifies in 
his preface.^ 2. After such an avisamente, it is now 
the ordinary received manual for the fathers confes- 
sors of the Jesuits' order. 

This doctrine, although — " Titulo res digna se- 
pulcri" — yet is nothing if compared with Mariana.'' 
For 1. he affirms the same doctrine in substance. 

2. Then he descends to the very manner of it, or- 
dering how it may be done with the best conveni- 
ence : he thinks poison to be the best way, but yet 
that, for the more secrecy, it be cast upon the 
chairs, saddles, and garments of his prince. It was 
the old laudable custom of the Moors of Spain.' 

3. He adds examples of tiie business, telling us that 
this was the device, to wit, by poisoned boots, that 
old Henry of Castile was cured of his sickness. 4. 
Lastly, this may be done, not only if the pope judge 
the king a tyrant, (which was the utmost Emanuel 
S4 afllrmed,) but it is sufficient proof of his being a 
tyrant if learned men, though but few, and those 
seditious too, do but murmur it, or begin to call him 
so."* I hope this doctrine was long since disclaim- 
ed by the whole society, and condemned " ad um- 
bras Acherunticas." Perhaps so; but yet these 
men who use to object to us an infinity of divisions 
among ourselves, who boast so much of their own 
union and consonancy in judgment, with whom 
n€»thing is more ordinary than to maintain some 
opinions quite throughout their order, (as if they 
were informed by some common "intellectus agens,") 
should not be divided in a matter of so great mo- 
ment, so much concerning the monarchy of the see 
apostolic, to which they are vowed liegemen. But 
I have greater reason to believe them united in this 
doctrine, than is the greatness of this probability. 
For 1. There was an apology printed in Italy, 
" permissu superiorum," in the year 1610, that 

» Prassertim cum in hoc opus per anaos fort qiiadraginta 
diligentisshne incubuerim. 



"De Rege et R. Institut. lib. i. c. vi. 
Qui est Partifice dont j« i 
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says, " They were all enemies of that holy name of 
Jesus, that condemned Mariana for any such doc- 
trine." I understand not why, but sure I am that 
the Jesuits do or did think his doctrine innocent : 
for in their apology put forth in the name of the 
whole society against the accusations of Anticoton, 
they deny that the assassin of Henry IV., I mean 
RavaiUac, was moved to kill the king by reason of 
Mariana, and are not ashamed to wish ^at he had 
read him«" Perhaps they mean it might have 
wrought the same effect upon him, which the sight 
of a drunkard did upon the youth of Lacedsmon ; 
else I am sure it is not very likely he should have 
been dissuaded from his purpose by reading in 
Mariana, that it was lawful to do what he intended. 
3. I add, they not only thought it innocent, and 
without positive hurt, but good and commendable $ 
so that it is apparent that it was not the opinion of 
Mariana alone, but that the Moors of Spain had 
more disciples than Mariana. 1. He says it him- 
self; for, commending the young monk that killed 
Henry III., he says he did it ** having been in- 
formed, by several divines, that a tyrant might law- 
fully be killed.''<> 2. The thing itself speaks it, for 
his book was highly commended by GretserP and 
Bonar8ciu8,<i both for style and matter, — higher yet 
by Petrus de Onna, provincial of Toledo, who was 
so highly pleased with it, he was sorry he wanted 
leisure' to read it the second and third time over, 
and, with this censure prefixed, was licensed to the 
press. Further yet, for Stephen Hoyeda, visitor of 
the Jesuits for the same province, approved it not 
only from his own judgment, but as being before ap- 
proved by grave and learned men of the Jesuits' 
order,* and so with a special commission from Clau- 
dius Aquaviva, their general, with these approba^ 
tions, and other solemn privileges, it was printed at 
Toledo^ and Mentz;^ and lastly, inserted into the 
catalogues of the books of their order by Petnis 
Ribadineira. 

What negligence is sufficient that such a doctrine 
as this should pass so great supervisors, if in their 
hearts they disavow it ? The children of this world 
are not such fools in their generations. The fathers 
of the society cannot but know, how apt these 
things of themselves are to public mischief, how 
invidious to the christian world, how scandalous to 
their order ; and yet they rather excuse, than con- 
demn, Mariana : speaking of him, at the hardest, 
but very gently, as if his only fault had been his 
speaking a truth " in tempore non opportuno," 
" something out of season ; or as if they were 
forced to yield to the current of the times, and durst 
not profess openly of what, in their hearts, they 
were persuaded. I speak of some of them, for 
others, you see, are of the same opinion. But I 
would fain learn why they are so sedulous and care- 



■ Qaodammodo optandum e8«e ut Ule Alastor M&rianam 
IcgisseL 

• Cam co^to i. theoloffis quos er«t sciscitatus, tynnnum 
jure interimi poeie. Cap. o. 

* Chaavesaurit poUt. 

H Ampbith. Honoris, lib. i. c. 12. 

' iterom et tertio iactnrus, si per otiam et tempus licuisset 



ful to procure the decrees of the rector and deputies 
of Paris, rescripts of the bishop, revocation of arrest 
of the parliament which had been against them, 
and all to acquit the fathers of the society from 
these scandalous opinions ; as if these laborious de- 
vices could make what they have said and done, to 
be unspoken and undone, or could change their 
opinions from what indeed they are ; whereas they 
never went ** ex animo" to refute these theorems, 
never spake against them in the real and serious 
dialect of an adversary, never condemned them as 
heretical, but what they have done they have been 
shamed to, or forced upon, as P^re Coton by the 
king of France, and Servin to a confutation of 
Mariana (from which he desired to be excused, and 
after the king's death wrote his declaratory letter 
to no purpose) ; the apologists of Paris, by the out- 
cries of Christendom against them ; and when it is 
done, done so coldly in their reprehensions with a 
greater readiness to excuse all, than condemn any. 
I say, these things, to a consMering man, do in- 
crease the supicion, if at least that may be called 
suspicion, for which we have had so plain testimo- 
nies of their own. 

I add this more, to put the business past all 
question; that when some things of this nature 
were objected to them by Amald, the French king's 
advocate, they were so far from denying them, or 
excusing them, that they maintained them in spite 
of opposition, putting forth a book, entitled, " Veri- 
tas defensa contra actionem Antonii Amaldi." 
What the things were, for which they stood up 
patrons, hear themselves speaking,^ *' Tum enim id 
non solum potest papa, sed etiam debet, se osten- 
dere superiorem illis principibus. Exceptio hcec 
stomachum tibi commovet, facit ut ringaris, sed 
oportet haurias, et de cstero fatearis tibi nee ratio* 
nem esse, nee conscientiam." Hard words these t 
The advocate is affirmed to be void both of reason 
and honesty, for denying the pope's dominion over 
kings. The reason follows, " The pope could not 
keep them to their duties, unless he kept them in 
awe with threatening them the loss of their king- 
doms." But this is but the least part of it. They 
add, ** If the subjects had been but disposed as they 
should have been, there was no time but it might 
have been profitable to have exercised the sword 
upon the persons of kings." y Let them construe 
their meaning, those are their words. But see 
further. 

The damned act of Jacques Clement, the monk, 
upon the life of Henry III. of France, of Jean Chas- 
tel and Ravaillac upon Henry IV. are notorious in 
the christian world, and yet the first of these was 
commended by F. Guignard,* in a discourse of pur- 
pose, and by Mariana, as I before cited him. The 
second had two apologies made for him, the one by 

• Ut approbatofl priCls a viris doctis et gravibus ex eodem 
nostro oraine. 

t By Petrus Rbodriquea, 1590. 

« By Balth. Lippius, 1605. 

« Page 7, IsL edit. 

y Page 67, Ist. edit. 

« Voyex le Procfts du Parlem. de Paris contre le pSre 
Guignard pr^tre J^suite. 
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Constantinus Vernna,* the other,^ without a name 
indeed, but with the mark and cognizance of the 
Jesuits' order, and the last was publicly commended, 
in a sermon by a monk of Cologne, as it is reported 
by the excellent Thuanus. 

Not much less than this is that of Baronius, just, 
I am sure, of the same spirit with James and John, 
for he calls for a ruin upon the Venetians, for op- 
posing of his holiness. " Arise, Peter, not to feed 
these wandering sheep, but to destroy them ; throw 
away thy pastoral staff, and take thy sword/' I 
confess here is some more ingenuity, to oppose mur- 
dering to feeding, than to make them all one, as 
Sanders ° doth, but yet the same fieiy spirit inflames 
them both, as if all Rome were on fire, and would 
put the world in a combustion. 

Further yet Guignard, a Jesuit of Clerimont 
college in Paris, was executed by command of the 
parliament, <^ for some conclusions he had written, 
which were of a high nature treasonable ; and yet 
as if either there were an infallibility in every 
person of the society, or as if the parliament had 
done injustice in condemning Guignard, or lastly, as 
if they approved his doctrine, he was apologised for 
by Lewis Richeome,* and Bonarscius.' I know 
they will not say, that every Jesuit is infallible, they 
are not come to that yet ; it is plain then, they are 
of the same mind with Guignard, or else (which I 
think they dare not say) the parliament was unjust 
in the condemnation of him ; but if they do, they 
thus proclaim their approbation of these doctrines 
he was hanged for; for that he had such, was 
under his own hand, by his own confession, and of 
itself evident, as is to be seen in the arrest of the 
parliament against him. 

Lastly, more pertinent to the day is the feet of 
Garnet, — who, because a Jesuit, could have done 
nothing for which he should not have found an 
apologist, for even for this his last act of high trea- 
son he was apologized for, by Bellarmine, B Gretser, *» 
and Eudsmon Johannes.* 

Thus far we have found out persons fit enough to 
match any malice ; Boanerges all, and more than a 
pareil for James and John : but I shall anon dis- 
cover the disease to be more epidemical, and the 
pest of a more catholic infection ; and yet if we 
,sum up our accounts, we shaU already find the doc- 
trine to be too catholic. For we have already met 
with Emanuel Si, a Portuguese : Mariana and 
Ribadineira, Spaniards ; Bonarscius, a has Almain : 
Gretser, a German ; Eudaemon Johannes, a false 
Greek ; Guignard, Richeome, and the apologists for 
Chastel, Frenchmen ; Bellarmine and Baronius, 
Italians ; Garnet and Sanders, Engh'sh. 

The doctrine, you see, they would fain make 
catholic ; now, if it prove to be but apostolic too, 

• Vid. cap. 3. 

^ Lugduni, de ju8t& abdicatione Hen. III. 1610. 
« De clave David, c. 14. Vid. page 7. 
•» Airert. de Parliam. 7 de Tanv. 1595. 
« Expostul. Apologet pro Socict Jes. 
' Amphith. Honor, lib. i. k Apol. adv. R. Anglie. 
'!> Stigm. Miseric. ' Apol. pro Gametto. 

k 15%, et 1605. 

* Piopublic6 una boUae sentexza contra Elisabetta, dichia^ 
randola neretica, e priva del regno, . . in tal forma conoe- 



then we have found out an exact parallel for James 
and John, great disciples and apostles : and whether 
or no the see apostolic may not sometime be of a 
fiery and consuming spirit, we have so strange ex- 
amples, even in our own home, that we need seek 
no farther for resolution of the * Quaere.' In the 
bull of excommunication put forth by Pius Quintus 
against Queen Elizabeth of blessed memoiy, there is 
more than a naked encouragement, as much as 
comes to a ** Volumus et jnbemus ut adversus Elizsr 
betham, Anglice reginam, subditi arma capessant" 
— ** Bone Jesu ! in quae nos reservasti tempora ? " 
Here is a command to turn rebels, a necessity of 
being traitors. " Quid eo infelicius, cui jam esse 
malum necesse est." 

The business is put something further home by 
Catena and Gabutius, who wrote the life of Pius 
Quintus, were resident at Rome, one of them an ad- 
vocate in the Roman court ; their books both printed 
at Rome," con licenza," and "con privilegio." ^ And 
now hear thieir testimonies of the whole business 
between the queen and his holiness. 

" Pius Quintus published a bull against Qaeen 
Elizabeth, declared her a heretic, and deprived her 
of her kingdom, absolved her subjects from their 
oath of allegiance, excommunicated her, and gave 
power to any one to rebel against her," &c. * This 
was but the $rst step ; he therefore thus proceeds ; 
" He procures a gentleman of Florence to move 
her subjects to a rebellion against her for her 
destruction.""* Further yet ; he thought this would 
be such a real benefit to Christendom to have her 
" destroyed, that the pope was ready to aid in per- 
son, to spend the whole revenue of the see apostolic, 
all the chalices and crosses of the church, and even 
his very clothes, to promote so pious a business as 
was the destruction of Queen Elizabeth." ' 

The witnesses of truth usually agree in one. 
The same story is told by Antonius Gabutiusy^* and 
some more circumstances added. First, he names 
the end of the pope's design, it was " to take her 
life away, in case she would not turn Roman catho- 
lic." — "To achieve this, because no legate could 
come into England, nor any public messenger from 
the see apostolic, he employed a Florentine mer- 
chant to stir her subjects to a rebellion for her per- 
dition." P Nothing but " soUevamento," " rebellion," 
perdition and destruction to the queen could be 
thought upon by his holiness. 

More yet ; for when the Duke of Alva had seized 
upon the English merchants' goods which were at 
Antwerp, the pope took the oocasion, instigated the 
king of Spain to aid " the pious attempts of those 
who conspired against the queen:" they are the 
words of Cabutius.^ This rebellion was intended to 
be under the conduct of the Duke of Norfolk, " viro 

dendo, cbe ciascuno andar contra Ic potesse, &c. Girolamo 
Catena, p. 114. 

"> II quale .... muovesee gli animi al sollevamento per 
digtmttione d'Elisabetta, p. Ua 

n L'andare in persona, impegna e tutte le tostanze della 
sede apostolica, e calici. e i propij vestimenti, p. 117. 

o De VitA et Gestis Pii V. lib. ui. c. 9. 

p Qui incolanim animot ad Elizabethe perditioncm, rcbel- 
lione fact&f commovereL 

« EflSagitabat ab rcge, ut Anglorum in Elizabctham pi^ 
conspirantium studia foveret. 
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catholico," '* a Roman catholic ;" 6abatiu8 notes it, 
for fear some heretic might be suspected of the de- 
8ign« and so the catholics lose the glory of the ac- 
tioik However Pius Quintus '' intended to use the 
utmost and most extreme remedies to cure her he- 
resy, and all means to increase and strengthen the 
rebellion." I durst not have thought so much of 
his holiness, if his own had not said it ; but if this 
be not worse than the fiery spirit which our blessed 
Saviour reproved in James and John, I know not 
what is. 

I have nothing to do to specify the spirit of 
Paulas Quintus in the Venetian cause; this only, 
Baronius' propounded the example of Gregory YIL 
to him* of which how far short he came, the world 
is witness. Our own business calls to mind the 
bulls of Pope Clement YHI., in which the Catholics 
in England were commanded to see, that however 
the right of succession did entitle any man to the 
crown of England, yet, if he were not a catholic, 
they should have none of him, but with all their 
power they should hinder his coming in. This bull 
BeUarmine' doth extremely magnify; and, indeed, 
it was for his purpose, for it was (if not author) yet 
the main encourager of Catesby to the powder- 
treason. For, when Garnet would willingly have 
known the pope's mind in the business, Catesby 
eased him of the trouble of sending to Rome, since 
the pope's mind was clear. ** I doubt not" (said 
Catesby) ** at all of the pope's mind, but that he, 
who commanded our endeavours to hinder his coming 
in, is willing enough we should throw him out" ^ 
It was but a reasonable collection. 

I shall not need to instance in the effects which 
this bull produced; the treason of Watson and 
Cleark, two English seminaries, is sufficiently known ; 
it was as a "prseludium" or warning-piece to the 
great '*fougade," the discharge of the powder- 
treason. Briefly, the case was so, that after the 
publication of the buU of Pius Quintus, these catho- 
lics in England durst not be good subjects tiU F. 
Parsons and Campian got a dispensation that they 
might for awhile do it ; and *< rebus sic stantibus," 
with a safe conscience profess a general obedience 
in causes temporal : and, after the bull of Clement, 
a great many of them were not good subjects ; and 
if the rest had not taken to themselves the privilege 
which the pope^ sometimes gave to the archbishop 
of Ravenna, " either to do as the pope bid them, or 
to pretend a reason why they would not:" we may 
say, as Creswell, in defence of Cardinal Allen, 
** Certainly we might have had more bloody trage- 
dies in England, if the moderation of some more' 
discreetly tempered had not been interposed."* 
However, it is no thank to his holiness ; his spirit 
blew high enough. 

But I will open this secret no farther, if I may 
have but leave to instance once more. If I mistake 
not, it was Sixtus Quintus who sometimes pronounced 
a speech in full consistory,^ in which he compares 

' Hildebnuid. • Apol. adv. R. Angl. 

• Proced. agt Trayton. 
" Innoc DecieUL de rescript cap. si quando. 
' Philop. p. 212, n. 306. 7 Sep. 11, 1489. 
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the assassinat of Jacques Cldment upon Henry III. 
to the exploits of Eleazar and Judith ; Where, after 
having aggravated the faults of the murdered king, 
concluded him to have died impenitent, denied him 
the solemnities of mass, dirge, and requiem for his 
soul, at last he ends with a prayer, " that God 
wotdd finish what in this (bloody) manner had been 
begun." — I win not aggravate the foulness of the 
thing by any circumstances (though I cannot but 
wonder that his holiness should say a prayer of so 
much abomination) ; it is of itself too bad. 

If his holiness be wronged in the business, I have 
no hand in it ; the speech was printed at Paris,* 
three months after the murder of the king, and 
avouched for authentic by the approbation of three 
doctors, Boucher, Decreil, and Ancelein ; let them 
answer it ; I wash my hands of the accusation, and 
only consider the danger of such doctrines, if set 
forth with so great authority, and practised by ao 
uncontrollable persons. 

If the disciples of Christ, if apostles, if the see 
apostolic, if the fathers confessors, prove ''boute- 
feus" and incendiaries, FU no more wonder if the 
people call for fire to consume us, but rather wonder 
if they do not And indeed, although it be no rare 
or unusual thing for a papist to be " de facto" loyal 
and duteous to his prince, yet it is a wonder that he 
is so, since such doctrines have been taught by so 
great masters ; and at the best he depends but upon 
the pope's pleasure for his loyalty, which upon 
what security it rests, you may easily guess from 
the antecedents. 

Thus much for consideration of the persons who 
asked the question; they were Christ's disciples, 
they were James and John. 

But when James and John '' saw this." Our next 
inquiry shall be of the cause of this their angry ques- 
tion. This we must learn from the foregoing story. 
Christ was going to the feast at Jerusalem, and pass- 
ing through a village of Samaria, asked lodging 
for a night ; » but they, perceiving that he was a 
Jew, would by no means entertain him, as being of 
a different religion. For although God appointed 
that all of the seed of Jacob should go up to Jeru- 
salem to worship, Ayppt^jy yap kv lv\ roiry wpoffKv- 
vritTiQ,^ yet the tribes of the separation first under 
Jeroboam, worshipped in groves and high places ; 
and after the captivity, being a mixed people, half 
Jew, half gentile, procured a temple to be built them 
by Sanballat, their president,® near the city Sichem, 
upon the mountain Gerizim, styling themselves 
" pertinentes ad montem benedictum," ^ by allusion 
to the words of God by Moses, <' they shall stand up- 
on the mount Gerizim to bless the people, and these 
upon mount Ebal to curse." And in case arguments 
should fail to make this schism plausible, they will 
make it good by turning their adversaries out of 
doors : they shall not come near their blessed mount 
of Gerizim, but fastening an anathema on them, let 
them go to Ebal, and curse there. And now I 

« By Nichol. Nivelle, and Rollin Thierry. 

* Ver. 50. ^ Chrysost in hunc locnm. 

c Joseph! Antiq. lib. zi. c. 6. 

^ Postcllus de Linguis. lib. xii. Deut. 27. 
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wonder not that these disciples were very angry at 
them, who had lost the true religion, and neglected 
the offices of humanity to them that kept it They 
might go near now to make it a cause of religion ; 
trefivoTtpoy ovofJLa rrj^ cvo'c^e/ac, as Nazianzen* 
speaks, might seem to apologize for them ; and so 
it might, if it had not Jed them to indiscreet and 
uncharitable zeal. But men care not how far they 
go, if they do but once think they can make God a 
party of their quarreL For when religion, which 
ought to be the antidote of our malice, proves its 
greatest incentive, our uncharitableness must needs 
run faster to mischief, by how much that which 
stopped its course before, drives it on with the 
greater violence. And, therefore, as it is ordinary 
for charity to be called coldness in religion, so it is 
as ordinary for a pretence of religion to make cold 
charity. 

The present case of the disciples, and the same 
spirit, which, for the same pretended cause, is taken 
up by the persons of the day, proves all this true ; 
vrith whom fire and faggot is esteemed the best argu- 
ment to convince the understanding, and the inquisi- 
tors of heretical pravity, the best doctors and subtlest 
disputants, determining all with a " viris ignem, 
fossam mulieribus." ' For thus we had like to have 
suffered ; it was mistaken religion that moved these 
traitors to so damnable a conspiracy, not for any 
defence of their own cause, but for extirpation of 
ours. For else what grievances did they groan 
under ? " In quos eorum populum exeestuantem 
sollicitavimus P quibus vitse periculum attulimus ?" 
it was Nazianzen's question to the apostate.8 Give 
me leave to consider it as applicable to our present 
case, and try if I can make a just discovery of the 
cause that moved these traitors to so accursed a 
conspiracy. 

1. Then there was no cause at all given them by 
us ; none put to death for being a Roman catholic, 
nor any of them punished for his religion. 

This hath been the constant attestation of our 
princes and state, since the first laws made against re- 
cusants ; and the thing itself will bear them record.** 

From " primo of Elizabeth to undecimo," the 
papists made no scruple of coming to our churches ; 
recusancy was not then so much as a chrisom, not 
an embryo. But when Pius Quintus sent forth his 
briefs of excommunication and deposition of the 
queen, then first they forbore to pray with us, or to 
have any religious communion. This, although 
every where known, yet being a matter of feet, and 
so as likely to be denied by others, as affirmed by 
us, without good evidence, see it therefore affirmed 
expressly by an act of parliament in '* decimo-tertio 
of Elizabeth," which specifies this as one incon- 
venience and ill consequences of the bull ; *' where- 
by hath grown great disobedience and boldness in 
many, not only to withdraw and absent themselves 
from divine service, now most godly set forth, and 
used within this realm, but also have thought them- 
selves discharged of all obedience," &c. Not only 

• Orat 12. * Decret Carol quinti, pro Flandris. 

s Orat. 2. in Julian. 

n Vid. L. Burleigh's book called " Execution for Treason, 



recusancy, but likewise disobedience ; therefore both 
recusancy and disobedience. 

Two years, therefore, after this boll, this statute 
was made, if it was possible, to nullify the effects of 
it, to hinder its execution, and, if it might be, by 
this means to keep them, as they had been before, in 
communion with the church of England, and 
obedience to her majesty. This was the first statute 
that concerned them in special, but yet their teUgion 
was not meddled with ; for this statute against exe- 
cution of the pope's bulls, was no more than what 
had been established by act of parliament in the 
sixteenth year of Richard II., by which it was 
made '* pnemunire " to purchase bulls from Rome ; 
and the delinquents in this kind, with all their 
** abettors, feutors, procurators, and maintainers, to 
be referred to the king's council for fiirther punish- 
ment" There was indeed this severity expressed 
in the act of decimo-tertio of the queen, that the 
putting them in execution should be capital; and 
yet this severity was no more than what was inflicted 
upon the bishop of Ely, in Edward III.'s time, for 
publishing of a bull against the Earl of Chester, with- 
out the king's leave ; and on the bishop of Carlisle, 
in the time of Henry IV., for the like ofiTence. Thus 
far our laws are innocent 

But when this statute did not take the good effect 
for which it was intended, neither keeping them in 
their ancient communion nor obedience, but for all 
this, Mayne, Campian, and many others, came as the 
pope's emissaries for execution of the bull, the state 
proceeded to a further severity, making laws against 
recusancy, against seditious and traitorous books, 
and against the residence of Romish priests in 
England; making the first finable with a pecuniary 
mulct, the two latter capital, as being made of a 
treasonable nature. Of these in order : 

1. The mulct which was imposed for recusancyi 
was not soul money, or paid for religion ; and that 
for these reasons: 1. Because it is plain, religion 
did not make them absent themselves from our 
churches, unless they had changed their religion 
since the bull came over : for if religion could con- 
sist with their communion with us before the bull, 
as it is plain it did, then why not after the buU ? 
unless it be part of their religion to obey the pope, 
rather than to obey God commanding us to obey our 
prince. — ^2. Their recusancy was an apparent mis- 
chief to our kingdom, and it was the prevention or 
diversion of this that was the only or special end of 
these laws. 

The mischief is apparent these two ways: 1. 
Because by their recusancy they gave attestation 
that they held the bull to be valid ; for else why 
should they, after the bull, deny their communion, 
which, before, they did not? Either they must think 
the queen, for a just cause, and by a just power, 
excommunicate ; or why did they separate from her 
communion P Now if the queen, by Virtue of the 
buU, was exconmiunicate, why should they stop 
here? She wa§ by the same deposed, they ab- 

not Religion/' King James's Declaration to all Christian 
Kings and Princes, and the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Speech in Star-chamber in Burton's case. 
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solved from all allegiance to her, and commanded 
to take arms against her. I confess it is no good 
argument of itself to say, the pope might excommu- 
nicate the queen, therefore depose her from her 
kingdom : but this concludes with them sufficiently, 
with whom excommunication not only drives from 
spirituals, but deprives of temporals, and is not to 
mend oar lives, but to take them away. I speak 
how it is in the case of princes, and I shall anon 
prove it ; for they being public persons from whose 
deposition more may be gotten, are like to suffer 
more. *' Ut ex tunc ipse (pontifex) vassallos ab 
ejus fidelitate denuntiet absolutos, et terram exponat 
catholicis occupandam ;" as they are taught by Pope 
Imiocent III., in the eighth Lateran council. Such 
is their excommunication for matter ofiieresy, as was 
this pretended in the queen's case, so that in respect 
ci them the danger was apparent 

2. It is plain that recusancy and disobedience came 
actually hand in hand : I say not that the one was 
the issue of the other, but that they were coetane- 
ous, for the same persons that moved them to re- 
cusancy by virtue of the bull, moved them to the 
execution of it " per omnia." Now see whither 
this would tend. They by recusancy were better 
able to judge of their forces in England, and what 
party they were able to make for execution of the 
hull ; whilst by that, as by a discriminative cognizance, 
they were pointed at as abettors of the cathohc 
cause. 

Thus far they suffered not for their religion or 
conscience, unless it were against their conscience 
to be good subjects ; and then it was not religion, at 
least not christian, that was inconsistent with their 
loyalty: and so hitherto, in respect of us, their 
machination was altogether causeless. 

2. For the second, (of which sometimes they 
accuse our laws,) — I mean the writing and pub- 
lishing of seditious and traitorous books; I shall 
not need to say any thing in defence of its being 
made capital ; for they were ever so, and of a high 
nature treasonable, and the pubHshers of them, by 
the canons of the church, were " ipso facto " excom- 
municate.' This I noted, because the same censure 
involves more, by virtue of the same canon : I mean 
not only the seditious libellers, but impugners of the 
king's regalities; as also the bringers, publishers, 
and executioners of the buU ; as is to be seen in the 
constitution of Archbishop Stephen, in a council held 
at Oxford. — ^But, secondly, whether they were or 
were not, it matters nothing : this I suppose was no 
part of their religion, therefore this might be made 
treason, and yet their rehgion and peace of con- 
science undisturbed. 3. But the next is the main 
outcry of all, the very " conclamatum est " of the 
catholic cause, if suffered < it was made treason to 
be a priest, or at least if any of their priests should 
be found in England, he should be adjudged a trai- 
tor ; and these laws were not yet repealed, but then 
in execution. 

When certain sycophants told Philip of Macedon, 

. ' A pad Linwood de senten. excommunicat Item omnes 

illos excommunicalionis innodamus 8ententi&, qui pacem et 

tnaquillitatem Domini Regis et Regni, iDJuriose perturbare 
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that some of his discontented subjects called him 
tyrant, his answer was, ^' Rudes sunt Macedones, et 
scapham vocant scapham." I wish these men who 
object this, had the same ingenuity, and would 
acknowledge that the rudeness of a Macedonian tell- 
truth is no apparent calumny : and truly, as the case 
then stood, it was no worse. For consider that the 
statute against priests was not made till sixteen 
yeai's after the bull of Pius V., and after much evi- 
dence, both by the confession of some priests them- 
selves, and divers lay persons, that at least many .of 
them came into England with this errand, that ihey 
might instigate the queen's liege people to the exe- 
cution of it. This is very plain in the case of 
Majme the Jesuit, and M. Tregion, who were exe- 
cuted at Launceston for the same business.^ 

The state could not certainly know what would 
be the issue, but yet could not but think it likely 
to produce more and worse consequences for the 
future. *' Ideo leges in facta constitui, quia fiitura 
in incerto sint."* The queen then providing 
for her safety, banished these priests out of her 
dominions. This was all ; and this done with so 
much lenity and moderation, as if of purpose to 
render good for their evil; such was her innocence; 
— and yet to provide for her safety, such was her 
prudence. She gave them forty days' time of pre- 
paration for their journey, imposed no penalty for 
their longer stay, in case that any of them were less 
healthful, or that the winds were cross, or that the 
weather served not : provided that during their stay, 
they gave security for their due obedience to her 
laws, and that they should attempt nothing against 
her person or government, for this was all she 
aimed at ; but if they obeyed not the proscription, 
having no just cause to the contrary, such as were 
expressed in the act, then it should be adjudged 
their errand was not right, and, therefore, not their 
religion, but their disobedience, treasonable. 

This was the highest axfi^ of the severity of this 
state against them. Now first I shall briefly show, 
that this proscription, which was the highest penalty, 
was for just cause, as the case then stood, and de- 
served on their part 2. It was but reasonable, in 
case they obeyed not the proscription, Jtheir stay 
should be made treason. 1. Because the priests did 
generaUy preach the pope's power, either directly 
over temporals, or else in order to spirituals,— of 
which the pope being judge, it would come to the 
same issue, and this was dangerous to the peace of 
the kingdom, and entrenched too much upon the 
regalty. In particular, the case of bringing from 
the see of Rome, and publishing of bulls, was by the 
lords of the parliament, in the sixteenth year of 
Richard the Second, judged to be " clearly in dero- 
gation of the king's crown and of his reg^ty, as it 
is w^ell known, and hath been of along time known;" 
and, therefore, they protested " together and every 
one severally by himself, that they would be with 
the same crown and regalty, in these cases specially, 
and in all other cases which shall be attempted 

prsesumunt, et qui jura Domini Regis injuste detinere con- 
tendunt. 
k 1577. > Tacitus, lib. iii. AnnaL 
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against the same crown and regalty, in all points, 
with all their power." I hope then if the state, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, having far greater 
reason than ever, shall judge that these bulls, the 
publishing of them, the preaching of their validity, 
and reconciling, by virtue of them, her subjects to 
the see of Rome, be derogatory to her crown and 
regalty, — I see no reason she should be ftighted 
from her just defence with the bugbear of pretended 
religion; for if it was not against religion then, why 
is it now? I confess there is a reason for it, to wit, 
because now the pope's power is an article of faith, 
as I shall show anon, but then it was not with them, 
any more than now it is with us : but whether this 
will convince any man of reason, I leave it to him- 
self to consider. 

But one thing is observable in that act of parlia- 
ment of Richard the Second, I mean this clause, 
** As it is well known, and hath been of a long time 
known." The pope's encroachments upon the state 
of England had been an old sore, and by its eld 
almost habituate ; but yet it grieved them neverthe- 
less, nor was the less a fever for being hectical : 
but so it is, that I am confident, upon very good 
grounds, it may be made as apparent as the noon 
sun, for these six hundred years and upwards, that 
the bishops of Rome have exercised so extreme and 
continual tyranny and exactions in this kingdom, 
that our condition was under him worse than the 
state of the Athenians under their thirty tyrants, or 
than our neighbours are now under their Belgic 
tributes. So many grievances of the people, expila- 
tions of the church, abuses to the state, entrench- 
ments upon the royalties of the crown, were con- 
tinued, that it was a great blessing of Almighty God, 
our kingdom was delivered from them upon so easy 
terms, which Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, thought 
would never be done, but in " Ore gladii cnientandi : " 
and now to have all these mischiefs return with 
more strength upon us, by the attempts of these 
priests, had been the highest point of indiscretion 
and sleepiness. I said, with more strength, — ^because 
what anciently at the highest was thought but a 
privilege of the church, began now to be an article 
of faith ;^and, therefore, if admitted, would have 
bound stronger and without all possibility of redress. 

And now, if after all this, any man should doubt 
of the justice of these laws against the priests obtrud- 
ing upon the state of the pope's power, I only refer 
him to the parliament of Paris, where let him hold 
his plea against those great sages of the law, for 
their just censures upon Florentinus Jacobus, 
Thomas Blanzius,™ and John Tanquerell, who were 
all condemned to a solemn honorary penance and 
satisfa^ction to the state, and not without extreme 
difficulty escaped death, for the same cause : but 
this is not all. I add. 

Secondly ; the pope had his agent in England, to 
£tir up the subjects to rebel against the queen, as I 
proved before by the testimonies of Catena and 
Gabutius. It is not then imaginable that he should 
so poorly intend his own designs, to employ one on 
purpose, and he but a merchant ; and that the priests, 
" 1561. n Lib, i. c. 28. De Clericis. 



who were the men, if any, most likely to do the 
business, should be unemployed. I speak not of 
the argument from matter of fact; (for it is ap- 
parent that they were employed, «s I showed but 
now ;) but it is plain also that they must have been 
employed, if we had had no other argument but a 
presumption of the pope's ordinary discretion. 
Things then remaining in this condition, what secu- 
rity could the queen or state have, without the ab- 
sence of those men who must be the instruments of 
their mischief? 

Thirdly, there was great reason those men might 
be banished, who might from their own principles 
plead immunity from all laws, and subordination to 
the prince. But that so these priests might, I only 
bring two witnesses, leading men of their own side. 
Thus Bellarmine : " " The pope hath exempted all 
clerks from subjection to princes." The same is 
taught by Emanuel S^ in his " Aphorisms," verbo 
" clericus." I must not dissemble that this apho- 
rism, however it passed the press at first, yet in the 
edition of Paris it was left out. The cause is 
known to every man : for that it was merely to 
serve their ends is apparent ; for their French free- 
dom was there taken from them, they durst not 
" parler tout" so near the parliament; but the 
aphorism is to this day retained in the editions of 
Antwerp and Cologne. 

If this be their doctrine, as it is plain it is taught 
by these leading authors, I mean S^ and Bellarmine, 
I know no reason but it may be very just and most 
convenient to deny those men the country from 
whose laws they plead exemption. 

Secondly : It was but reasonable, in case they 
obeyed not the proscription, their disobedience 
should be made capital. For if they did not obey, 
then either they sinned against their conscience, in 
disobeying their lawful prince, and so are ain-ora- 
TCLKptToii and inexcusable from the law's penalty, 
which may be extended at the pleasure of the law- 
giver, where there is no positive injustice in the 
disproportion ; or if they did not sin against their 
conscience, then of necessity must they think her 
to be no lawful prince, or not their lawful prince, 
nor they her subjects, and so " ipso facto" are 
guilty of high treason, and their execution was for 
*' treason, not religion;" and so the principle is 
evicted which I shall beg leave to express in St. 
Cyprian's language, " Non erat ilia fidei corona, 
sed pc&na perfidise ; nee religiosse virtutis exitus 
gloriosus, sed desperationis interitus." ^ 

For if Valentius banish Eusebius from Samosata, 
and Eusebius obey not the edict, if Valentius puts 
him to de&th, it is not for his being a christian that 
he suflfers death ; but for staying at Samosata, 
against the command of Valentius.^ Such was the 
case of the priests, whom for just cause, as I have 
proved, and too apparent proof of seditious prac- 
tices, the queen banished. Now if the queen was 
their lawful sovereign, then were they boui\d to obey 
her decree of exile, though it had been unjust, as 
w^as the case of Eusebius ; or if they did not obey, 
not to think the laws unjust for punishing their dis- 
«» De Simplic. Pnelat P Theodoret, lib. iv. c. 14. 
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obedience. I say again their disobedience, not 
their religion ; for that it was not their religion that 
was stmck at by the justice of these laws, but the 
security of the queen and state only aimed at, — ^be- 
sides what I have already said, is apparent to the 
evidence of sense. For when Hart and Bosgrave, 
Jesuits both, came into England against the law, 
they were apprehended and imprisoned : for the 
laws without just execution were of no force for the 
queen's safety ; but when these men had acknow- 
ledged the queen's legitimate power, and put in 
their security for their due obedience, they obtain- 
ed their pardon and their liberty. The same pro- 
ceedings were in the case of Horton and Rishton, 
all which I hope were not apostates from their 
order or religion, but so they must have been, or 
not have escaped death, in case that their rehgion 
had been made capital Lastly, this statute ex- 
tended only to such priests who were made priests, 
since " Primo of Elizabeth," and were bom in Eng- 
land. It was not treason for a French priest to be 
in England, but yet so it must have been, if religion 
had been the thing they aimed at But it is so foul 
a calamny, I am ashamed to stand longer to refute 
it The proceedings of the church and state of 
England were just, honourable, and religious, full 
of mercy and discretion, and unless it were that as 
C. Fimbria complained of Q. Scsvola, we did not 
open our breasts wide enough to receive the danger, 
there is; no cause imaginable, I mean on our parts, 
to move them to so damned a conspiracy, or indeed 
to any just complaint 

Secondly : If these were not the causes, (as they 
would lain abuse the world into a persuasion that 
they were,) what was P I shall tell you, if you will 
give me leave ^FoiOev ri)v irtiyrlv hiopvrreiVf "to 
derive it from its very head," and then I will leave 
it to you to judge whether or no my augury fails me. 

First, I guess that the traitors were encouraged 
and primarily moved to this treason, from the pre- 
vailing opinion which is most generally received, 
on that side, of the lawfulness of deposing princes 
that are heretical. I say, generally received, and I 
shall make my words good, or else the blame shall 
lay on themselves for deceiving me, when they de- 
clare their own minds. I instance, first, in the 
fethers of the society.*i Bellarmine teacheth that 
kings " have no wrong done them, if they be de- 
prived of their kingdoms, when they prove here- 
tics." — Creswell, in his " Philopater " goes further, 
saying, "that if his heresy be manifest, he is de- 
posed without any explicit judicial sentence of the 
pope, the law itself hath passed the sentence of de- 
position." ' And therefore, 

Bonarscius is very angry" at Amald, the French 
king's advocate, for affirming that religion could be 
no just cause to depose a lawful prince ; if he had 
been brought up in their schools, he might have 
learnt another lesson ; " papa potest mutare regna, 

Ji Nee alia eis iDJuria fiet, si deponantur. Lib. v. de Rom. 
Pontit c. 7. _ 

' Ex ip8& vi juris et ante omnem sententiam supremi pas- 
wm ac ludicis contra ipsnm prolatam. Lucrduni impres. 
15«^p. 106. n. 157. Amphith. Honor, p. 117. 

*' Sed heus, Amalde, k ccgus institutionc hausisti nullam 



etuni auferre, atque alteri conferre, tanquam summus 
princeps spiritualis, si id necessarium sit ad anima- 
rum salutem," saith Bellarmine.^ He gives his rea- 
son too, " Quia alioqui possent maU principes im- 
pun6 fovere haereticos ;"^ which is a thing not to be 
suffered by his holiness. 

This doctrine is not the private opinion of these 
doctors, but "est certa, definita, atque indubitata 
virorum clarissimorum sententia," saith F. Cres- 
well,^ I suppose he means in his own order ; and 
yet I must take heed what I say, for Eudsemon Jo- 
hannes v is very angry with Sir Edward Cooke, for 
saying it is the doctrine of the Jesuits. Do they 
then deny it ? No, surely, but " Non est Jesuitarum 
propria," it is not theirs alone, " sed, ut Garnettus 
respondit, totius Ecclesiee, et quidem ab antiquissi- 
mis temporibus consensione recepta doctrina nostra 
est;" and there he reckons up seven-and-twenty 
famous authors of the same opinion. Creswell, in 
his Philopater,* says as much if not more : " Hinc 
etiam infert universa theologorum et jurisconsulto- 
rum ecclesiasticorum* schola, et est certum, et de 
fide, quemcunque principem christianum, si a reli- 
gione catholic^ manifest^ deflexerit, et alios avocare 
voluerit, excidere statim omni potestate ac dignitate, 
ex ipsA vi juris, turn humani, turn Divini." You 
see how easily they swaUow this great camel. 
Add to this, that BeUannine ^ himself proves, that 
the pope's temporal power, or of disposing of 
princes' kingdoms, is a catholic doctrine: for he 
reckons up of this opinion, one-and-twenty Italians, 
fourteen French, nine Germans, seven English and 
Scotch, nineteen Spaniards, and these not " ^ feece 
plebis," but "i primoribus," all very famous and 
very leading authors. 

You see it is good divinity amongst them, and I 
have made it good, that it is a general opinion, re- 
ceived by all their side, if you will believe them- 
selves ; and now let us see if it will pass for good 
law, as well as good divinity. 

It is not for nothing that the church of France 
protests against some of their received canons ; if 
they did not, I know not what would become of 
their princes. Their " lilies " may be to-day, and 
to-mqrrow be cast into the oven, if the pope either 
call their prince " Huguenot," as he did Henry IV. ; 
or " tyrant," as Henry III. j or, " unprofitable for 
the church or kingdom," as he did King Childeric, 
whom Pope Zachary, " de facto " did depose for the 
same cause, and inserted his act into the body of 
the law as a precedent for the future, " Quod etiam 
ex auctoritate frequenti agit sancta ecclesia ;" it is 
impaled in a parenthesis in the body of the canon,'' 
lest deposition of princes should be taken for news. 
The law is clear for matter of fact ; the lawfulness 
follows. 

" Hapreticis licitum est auferri quae habent ;" ® 
and this not only from a private man, but even from 
princes, " Nam qui in majore dignitate est» plus 

posse interddere causam, quae regem cogat abire regno ? Non 
religionis ? 

» Bellar. de Pont. R. lib. v. c. 6. " Cap. 7. 

» Ubi supra, p. 107. J ApoL pro Garnet, c. 3. 

« Num. 157. ■ Contra Barclaium in princip. fere. 

» Can. Alius. Caus. 15. q. 6. « CL 1. in Summa 23^ q. 7» 
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punitur ;" or take it, if you please, in more proper 
terms. " Dominus papa principem secularem de- 
ponere potest propter heeresim ;" ** and so another 
may be chosen, like the Palatines and Castellans in 
Poland, just as if the king were dead, " Nam per 
hceresim plusquam civiliter mortuus censetur," saith 
Simancha,® and that, by virtue of a constitution of 
Gregory IX., by which every man is freed from all 
duty, homage, allegiance, or subordination whatso- 
ever due to a heretic, whether due by a natural, 
civil, or political right; " Aliquo pacto, ant quA- 
cunque firmitate valla turn. — Et sic nota," saith the 
gloss, *' Quod papa potest absolvere laicum de jura- 
mento fidelitatis." 

I end those things with the attestation of Bellar- 
mine,' " Est res certa et explorata, posse pontificem 
maximum justis de causis temporalibus judicare, 
atque ipsos temporales principes aliquando depo- 
nere." — And again, that we may be sure to know of 
what nature this doctrine is, he repeats it; "Sic igitur 
de potestate in temporalibus, quod ea sit in pap4, non 
opinio, sedcertitudo apudcath'olicosest." And now 
let any man say, if this be not a catholic doctrine, 
and a likely antecedent to have treason to be its 
consequent 

But I fix not here, only this, it is plain that this 
proposition is no friend to loyalty ; but that which 
follows is absolutely inconsistent with it, in case our 
prince be of a different persuasion in matters of re- 
ligion. For, 

2. It is not only lawful to depose princes that are 
heretical, but it is necessary, and the catholics 
are bound to do it " sub mortali." I know not 
whether it be so generally, I am sure it is as 
confidently taught as the former, and by as great 
doctors. 

" Ecclesia nimis graviter erraret, si admitteret 
aliquem regem, qui vellet impim^ fovere quamlibet 
sectam, et defendere hsereticos:" so Bellarmine.K 
And again,** " Non licet Christianis tolerare regem 
hcereticum, si conetur pertrahere subditos ad suam 
heeresim." But F. Creswell ^ puts the business home 
to purpose, " Certh non tantum licet sed summ4 
etiam juris Divini necessitate ac prscepto, im6 con- 
scientiee vinculo arctissimo, et extremo animarum 
suarum periculo ac discrimine, Christianis omnibus 
hoc ipsum incumbit, si prsstare rem possint" Under 
peril of their souls they must not suffer an heretical 
prince to reign over them. " Possunt, et debent 
eum arcere ex hominum Christianorum dominatu, ne 
alios inficiat," &c. ^ 

3. He that saith subjects *' may, and are bound 
to depose their princes, and to drive them from all 
rule over christians, if they be able," means some- 
thing more : for what if the prince resist? still he is 
bound to depose him if he be able. How if the 
prince make a war ? the catholic subject must do his 
duty nevertheless, and war too, if he be able. He 
that says he may wage a war with his prince, I 
doubt not but thinks he may kill him ; and if the 

' Gl. cap. excommunicamus, tit. de hsreticis, lib. v. 

^ Cap. 45. de Pcenit. ' Contra Barclaium, cap. 3. 

8 Lib. V. de Rom. Pont. c. 7. ^ Ibid. 

» Philopat. p. 110. n. 162. v Pag. 106. n. 157. 



fortune of the war lights so upon him, the subject 
cannot be blamed for doing of his duty. 

It is plain that killing a prince is a certain conse- 
quent of deposing him, unless the prince be bound 
in conscience to think himself a heretic, when the 
pope declares him so, and be likewise bound not to 
resist ; and besides all this, will perform these his 
obligations, and as certainly think himself heretical, 
and as re^y give over his kingdom quietly, as he 
is bound. For in case any of these should fail, 
there can be but very slender assurance of his life. 
I would be loth to obtrude upon men the odious 
consequences of their opinions, or to make any thing 
worse which is capable of a fairer construction ; but 
I crave pardon in this particular; the life of princes 
is sacred, and is not to be violated so much as in 
thought, or by the most remote consequence of a 
public doctrine : but here indeed it is so immediate 
and natural a consequent of the former, that it most 
not be dissembled. But what shall we think, if 
even this blasphemy be taught " in terminis ?" See 
this too. 

In the year 1407» when the Duke of Orleans had 
been slain by John of Burgundy, and the fact noto> 
rious beyond a possibility of concealment, he thought 
it his best way to employ his chaplain to justify the 
act, pretending that Orleans was a tyrant This 
stood him in small stead, for by the procurement of 
Gerson, it was decreed in the council of Constance, 
that tyranny was no sufficient cause for a man to 
kill a prince. But yet, I find, that even this decree 
wiQ not stand princes in much stead. First, because 
the decree runs *' ut nemo private autoritate," &c.; 
but if the pope conunands it, then it is ''judicium 
publicum," and so they are never the more secure 
for all this. Secondly, because Mariana ^ tells us, 
that this decree is nothing. " Namque id decretnm 
(Concilii Constantiensis) Romano Pontifici Martino 
quinto probatnm non invenio, non Eugenio aut suc- 
cessoribus, quorum consensu conciliorum ecclesias- 
ticorum sanctitas stat" Thirdly, because though 
the council had forbidden killing of tyrannical 
princes, even by public authority, though this de- 
cree had been confirmed by the pope, which yet it 
was not, yet princes are never the more secure, if 
they be convicted of heresy; and, therefore, let 
them but add heresy to their tyranny, and this 
council, "Non obstante," they may be killed by 
any man; for so it is determined™ in an apology 
made for Chastel, " Licitum esse privatis et smgu- 
lis, reges et principes hereseos et tyrannidis con- 
demnatos, occidere, non obstante decreto concilii 
Constantiensis;" — and the author of the book "Dc 
just4 Abdicatione Henrici III." affirms it not only 
lawful but meritorious. 

How much less than this is that of Bellarmine?" 
" Si temporalia obsint fiaii spiritual!, spiritualis po- 
testas potest, et debet coercere temporalem, omni 
ratione ac vi4." If " omni ratione," then this of 
killing him in case of necessity, or greater conveni- 

< De Reg. et R. Instit lib. i. c. 6. 
*" Franc. Verum. Const, p. 2* c. 2. 
" De Pont. R. lib. v. c. 6. 
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ence, must not be excluded. But to confess the 
business openly and freely, it is known that either 
the consent of the people, or the sentence of the 
pope, or consent of learned men, is with them held 
to be a " pubhcum judicium," and sufficient to sen- 
tence a prince, and convict him of heresy or tyranny. 
That opinion which makes the people judge, is very 
rare amongst them, but almost generally exploded ; ° 
that opinion which makes the learned to be their 
judge is, I think, proper to Mariana, or to a few 
more with him ; but that the sentence of the pope 
is a sufficient conviction of him, and a complete 
judicial act, is the most catholic opinion on that 
side, as I shall show anon. Now whether the pope, 
or learned men, or the people, be to pass this sen- 
tence upon the prince, it is plain that it is a 
universal doctrine amongst them, that after this 
sentence (whosesoever it be) it is then without ques- 
tion lawfol to kill him ; and the most that ever they 
say is, that it is indeed not lawful to kill a king, 
not lawful for a private man, of his own head, with- 
out the public sentence of his judge ; but when this 
judge (whom they affirm to be the pope) hath 
passed his sentence, then they doubt not of its be- 
ing lawful. That I say true, I appeal to Gregory 
de Valentia,P Tolet,*i Bellarmine,' Suarez,' Salmeron,^ 
Serarius," Molina,' Emanuel S^y Azorius,* Marti- 
nus Delrius,* Lessius,^ Gretser,^ Becanus,*^ Sebastan 
Heissius,® Richeome,' Eud^emon Johannes,^ SaU- 
anus,*> Filliucius,* Adam Tanner,*^ and their great 
Thomas Aquinas.' 

All these, and many more that I have seen, teach 
the lawfulness of killing kings after public sentence ; 
and then, to beautify the matter, profess that they 
deny the lawfulness of " regicidium," by a private 
authority. For if the pope sentence him, then he 
is no longer a king, and so the killing of him is not 
*' regicidium ; " and if any man doth kill him after 
such sentence, then he kills him not " private auto- 
ritate," or *^sine judicio publico;" which is all they 
affirm to be unlawful. 

And thus they hope to stop the clamour of the 
world against them, yet to have their opinions stand 
entire, the way to their own ends Ihir, but the 
prince no jot the more secure of his life. I do 
them no wrong, I appeal to the authors themselves ; 
there I will be tried. For that either the people, 
or that a company of learned men, or to be sure the 
pope, may license a man to kill the king, they speak 
it with one voice and tongue. And now after all 
this we may better guess what manner of counsel 
or threatening (for I know not which to call it) 
that was which Bellarmine^" gave sometimes to 
King James of blessed memory. " Si securus reg- 

° Vide P. D. M. linage of both Churches. 

P Tom. iii. disp. 5. q. ». punct 3. <i In Sum. lib. v. c. 6. 

' Apolog. ad R. Angl. c. 13. « Defens. Fidei, lib. vi. c. 4. 

* In 13 cap. ad. Rom. disp. 5. " Quest p. in c. 3. Jud. 
^ De Just, et Jure, torn. iv. tr. 3. d. 6. 

>■ Aphoris. verb. Tyrannus. 

« Instit. Moral. 2. p. lib. xi. c. 5. q. 10. 

* In Hercul. Furent *» De Instit. et Jure, c. 9. dub. 4. 
« Chauvesouris polit. 

** In Resp. ad. Aphoris. Calvinislarura. 

* Contr. Calvinist Aphorism, c. 3. ad Aphor. 1. 
-'In Expostul. ad Henrici. Reg. pro Societate. 



nare velit rex, si vitee suee et suorum consulere cu- 
piat, sinat catlioUcos frui religione suA!" — If this 
be good counsel, then in case the catholics were 
hindered from the free profession of their rehgioni 
at the best it was full of danger, if not certain ruin. 
But I will no more rake this Augean stable ; in my 
first part I showed it was too catholic a doctrine, 
and too much practised by the great Cisalpine pre- 
late. I add no more, lest truth itself should blush, 
fearing to become incredible. 

Now, if we put all these things together, and 
then we should prove to be heretics in their account, 
we are in a fair case, both prince and people ; if we 
can but guess rightly at this, we shall need, I think, 
to look no further why fire was called for to con- 
sume both our king and country, nor why we may 
fear it another time. 

The author of the " Epistle of Comfort to the 
Catholics in Prison," printed by authority, in the 
year of the powder treason, is very earnest to per- 
suade his catholics not to come to our churches, or 
communicate with us in any part of our divine ser- 
vice ; affrighting them with the strange " terricula- 
menta" of half christians, hypocrites, deniers of 
Christ, in case they joined with us in our Liturgy." 
Strange affrightments these, yet not much more 
than what is true, if they esteem us heretics. For 
if they think us so, we are so to them; and they 
communicating with us, do as much sin, as if we 
were so indeed. 

But if we be not heretics, what need all this stir, 
*' permissu superiorum : " the counsel of recusancy 
was unreasonable, dangerous, schismatical, and, as 
the case then stood, very imprudent In charity to 
their discretion, we cannot but think them unchari- 
table in their opinion of us. 

But there is no need we should dispute ourselves 
into a conjecture, themselves speak out and plain 
enough. Hear Bellarmine,** under the visor of Tor- 
tus, afiirming that the king's edict commanded the 
catholics to go to heretics' churches, speaking of 
ours. But more plain is that of Champ, the Sor- 
bonist, in his treatise of " Vocation of Bishops." 
" Therefore, as Arianism is a condemned heresy, and 
the professors thereof be heretics, — so likewise is 
protestantism a condemned heresy, and those that 
profess it be also heretics."? 

By this time we see too plainly that the state of 
protestant princes is full of danger, where these men 
have to do. They may be deposed and expelled 
from the government of their kingdoms, they must 
be deposed by the Catholics, under peril of their 
souls, it may be done any way that is most conve- 
nient ; they may be rebelled against, fought with, 

s In Apolog. pro Henrico Gametto. 

1^ Ad annum uHindi, 2669, n. 7. 

' Tract 29. p. 2. de quinto precepto DecaL n. 12. 

k Tom. iii. disp. 4. q. 8. dub. 3. n. 32. 

' Opusc. 20. et lib. i. de Regim. Praecip. c. 6. 

^ In lib. sub nomine Toili, edit Colon. Agrip. 1610, p. 21. 

■ EtTts KXnptKdi fi Aoiicov tl<ri\^ri fU Tifv cvvaywy^v 
'lovoaiioVf fj atficTiKuv ffWEu^ao-^ai, Ka^aiptiaBw, Kai d<^- 
pi^tcdta. 36 Can. Apost 33. Laodic. "Ort oii i«i aiptriKoU 

o Apol. ad R. Angl. 

p Cap. 11. p. 149. Douay, 1616. 
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slain. For all this, it were some ease, if here we 
might fix a '* non ultra." For, perhaps, these 
princes might pnt in a plea for themselves, and go 
near to prove themselves to be no heretics. All is 
one, for though they do, yet unless they can per- 
suade his holiness not to judge them so, or declare 
them heretics, all is to no purpose, for to him they 
must stand or fell. " Nam judicare an rex pertrahat 
ad heeresim necne, pertinet ad pontificem." So Bel- 
larmine. They need not stay till his heresy be of 
itself manifest, he is then to be used like a heretic, 
" when by the pope of Rome he shall be judged 
heretical." 

But what matter is it if the pope be judge, for if 
they may be deposed, as good he as any else P 
What grievance then can this be to the state of 
princes more than the former ? Yes, very much. 
1. Because the pope, by his order to spirituals, may 
take away kingdoms upon more pretences than ac- 
tual heresy. It is a large title, and may do any 
thing. Bellarmine^ expresses it handsomely, and 
it is the doctrine of their great Aquinas.' '' The 
pope," saith he, ** by his spiritual power may dis- 
pose of the temporahties of all the christians in the 
world, when it is requisite to the end of the spi- 
ritual power." — The words are plain that he may 
do it for his own ends, (for his is the spiritual 
power,) that is, for the advancement of the see apos- 
tolic ; and thus (to be sure) he did actually with 
Frederick Barbarossa, John of Navarre, the Earl of 
Thoulouse, and our own King John. 2. The pope 
pretends to a power, that to avoid the probable danger 
of the increase of heresy, he may take away a terri- 
tory from the right owner, as is reported by the 
Cardinal D'Ossat ,- and this is soon pretended, for 
who is there that cannot make probabilities, espe- 
cially when a kingdom is at stake P 3. We find 
examples, that the pope hath excommunicated 
princes, and declared them heretics, when all the 
heresy hath been a not laying their crowns at the 
feet of St Peter. The case of Lewis IV. is every 
where known, whom John XXIIL excommunicated. 
Platina" tells the reason. He called himself empe- 
ror without the pope's leave, and aided the Italian 
deputies to recover Milan. Doubtless a most 
damnable and fundamental heresy. 4. How, if it 
proves in the pope's account to be a heresy to de- 
fend the immediate right of princes to their king- 
doms, dependent only on God, not on the see apos- 
tolic. If this be no heresy, nor like heresy to say 
it, I would fain learn the meaning of Baronius^ con- 
cerning the book of Johannes de Roa, who some- 
time had been a Jesuit, but then changed his order, 
and became Augustan, saying, " it was sentenced to 
the fire before it had escaped the press." And 
good reason, " Nihil enim tale k patribus societatis 
didicit" Good men, they never taught him any 
such doctrine as is contained in that pestilent book, 

^ Ubi suprft. ' De Regim. Princip. 

* In Clement Quinto. 

< Boron, torn. vi. Annal. An. Dom. 447. n. 8. 

" De Jurifld. cas. Ixiv. n. 14. * Num. 17. 

* Rex An^bnun est subditus Romano pontifici, ratione 
dirccti dominii, quod in regnum Anglin et Hiberniee Romans 
babet ecclesia. Bellarm. Apol. adv. R. Angl. c. 3. 



" de juribus principalibus defendendis et moderandis 
juste." Now, if this be heresy, or like it, to preach 
such a doctrine, then likely it will be judged heresy 
in princes to do so, that is, to hold their crowns 
without acknowledgment of subordination to St 
Peter's chair. And if it be not heresy to do «o, it 
is in their account as bad, for so the Jesuits, in their 
" Veritas defensa" against the action of Amald the 
advocate, affirm " in terminis," that the actions of 
some kings of France against the pope, in defence 
of their regalties, were but ** examples of rebellion, 
and spots to disgrace the purity of the Frmch 
lilies." 5. But in case the pope should chance to 
mistake in his sentence against a prince, for the 
cause of heresy, yet for all this mistake, he can se- 
cure any man to take away the prince's life or 
kingdom. His lawyers will be his security for this 
point For although, in this case, the deposition 
of the prince should be, and be acknowledged tp 
be, against God's law, the prince being neither 
tyrant nor heretic, yet his holiness commanding it, 
takes away the unlawfulness of it, by his dispensa- 
tion. So D. Marta ; ° and for this doctrine he 
quotes Hostiensis, Felinus, Gratus the abbot, the 
archbishop of Florence, Ancharanus, Johannes 
Andreas, Laurentius, de Pinu, and some others. 
Indeed his divines deny this, " sed contrarium 
tamen observatur," as it is very well observed by 
the same doctor ; ^ for he brings the practice and 
example of Pope Martin V., Julius II., Celestine 
III., Alexander III., and Sixtus Quintus, aU which 
dispensed in cases acknowledged to be expressly 
against God's law. 6. Lastly, how if the pope 
should lay a claim to all the kingdoms of the 
world, as belonging to St Peter's patrimony, by- 
right of spiritual pre-eminence ? I know no great 
security we have to the contrary. For, first, it is 
known he hath claimed the kingdom of England, 
as feudatory to the see apostolic.^ Which when I 
considered, I wondered not at that new and insolent 
title which Mosconius gives his holiness,^ of "Defen- 
sor fidei." He might have added the title of " Rex 
Catholicus," and ** Christianissimus." For D. 
Marta, in his treatise of ** jurisdiction," * which he 
dedicated to Paulus Quintus, hath that for an argument 
why he dedicated his book to him, because, forsooth, 
the pope is the only monarch of the world. But of 
greater authority is that o^ Thomas Aquinas,* afilrm- 
ing the pope to be the vertical top of all power, 
ecclesiastical and civil. So that now it may be true 
which the bishop of Patara told the empcfror, in 
behalf of Pope Sylverius. ** Multos esse reges, sed 
nullum talem, qualis iUe, qui est papa super ecele- 
siam mundi totius." ^ 

For these reasons, I think, it is true enough, that 
the constituting the pope the judge of princes in the 
matter of deposition, is of more danger than the 
thing itselfl The sum is this. However schism or 

y De Majest milit Eccles. c. 1. p. 25. 

' '* Tibi a quo emanat omnis jurisoictio, unicus in orbe pon- 
tifex, imperator et rex, omnium principum superior, rerum- 
que et personarum supremus et dominus." Epist Dedicat 

• 2 Sent. Dist 44. et lib. iii. de Renm. Princ. 

*> Lib. erat in Breviar. de Causft Nestorian. c. 21. 
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heresy may be pretended, yet it is but during the 
pope's pleasure, that kings or subjects shall remain 
firm in their mutual necessitude. For if our prince 
be but .excommunicate or declared heretic, then to 
be a good subject will be accounted no better than 
irreligion and anti-catholicism. If the conclusion 
be too hard and intplerable, then so are the pre- 
mises, and yet they pass for good catholic doctrine 
among themselves. 

But if truly, and " ex anlmo,'' they are otherwise 
afi^cted, they should do well to unsay what hath 
been said, and declare themselves, by public autho- 
rity, against such doctrines : and say whether or no 
their determinations shall be " de fide ? " If they 
be, then aU those famous catholic doctors, Thomas 
Aqtiinas, Bellarmine, Creswell, Mariana, Emanuel 
S^, &c., are heretics, and their canons teach heresy, 
end many of their popes to be condemned as hereti- 
cal, for practising and teaching deposition of princes, 
by an authority usurped against, and in prejudice 
of, the christian faith. But if their answers be not 
" de fide," then they had as good say nothing, for 
the danger is not at all decreased ; because if there 
be doctors on both sides, by their own assertion <^ 
tbey may without sin follow either, but yet more 
safely, if they follow the most received and the 
most authorized; and whether this rule will lead 
them, I will be judged by any man that hath con- 
sidered the premises. Briefly, either this thing 
must remain in the same state it is, and our princes 
6till exposed to so extreme hazards, or else let his 
holiness seat himself in his chair, condemn these 
doctrines, vow against their future practice, limit 
his ''ordo ad spiritualia," contain himself within 
the limits of causes directly and merely ecclesiasti- 
cal, disclaim all power, so much as indirect over 
princes' temporals, and all this with an intent to 
oblige all Christendom. Which when I see done, I 
shall be most ready to believe that nothing in 
popery doth, either directly or by a necessary con- 
sequence, destroy loyalty to our lawful prince ; but 
not till then, having so much evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Thus much was occasioned by consideration of 
the cause of the disciples' query, which was when 
they saw this, that their Lord and Master, for his 
difference in religion, was turned forth of doors, 
which when they saw, " They said, Lord:" it was 
well they asked at all, and would not too hastily act 
what they too suddenly had intended ; but it was 
better tltat they asked Christ ; it had been the best 
warrant they could have had, could they have ob- 
tained but a " magister dixit" But this was not 
Hkely, it was too strange a question to ask of such a 
Master, " a Magistro mansuetudinis licentiam cru- 
delitatis." Nothing could have come more cross 
to his disposition. His spirit never was addicted to 
blood, unless it wera to shed his own. He was a 
Prince of peace, and set forth to us by all the sjrm- 
bols of peace and gentleness, as of a sheep, a lamb, 
a hen, a gentle twining vine, the healing olive : 
and is it likely, that such a one should give his 



^ Charity maintained by Cath. c. 7. 
« De Pontit R. lib. v. c. 7. 
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" placet" to the utter ruin of a company of poor 
villagers, for denying him a night's lodging, moved 
thereto by the foregoing scandal of a schism P he 
knew better what it cost to redeem a man, and to 
save his life from destruction, than to be so hasty 
for his ruin. And if the fathers confessors, who 
were to answer the question of {he day, had but re- 
flected upon this gospel, they might have informed 
their penitents better, than to have engaged them 
upon such antichristian and treasonable practices, 
as to destroy an assembly of christians, as to depose 
or kill a king. 

It is the proper cognizance of Mahometanism, by 
fire and sword to maintain their cause, and to pro- 
pagate their religion by ruin of princes and con- 
quering their kingdoms. But it is the excellency of 
Christianity, that by humility and obedience it made 
princes tributary to our dear Master, and homagers 
to his kingdom. When Yalentinian sent CaUi- 
gonus, his chamberlain, to St Ambrose, to threaten 
him from his faith, his answer was, " Deus permit- 
dt tibi ut impleas quod minaris. Ego patiar, quod 
est episcopi ; tu facies, quod est spadonis." He did 
not stir up the numerous people of his diocess to 
rebel against the emperor, or depose him, employed 
no agent in his court to undermine his security, nor 
assassin to take his life. He and the rest of diose 
good fathers would not have lost their possibility 
of being martyrs for the world, unless it were l^ 
persuading the emperors to the christian faitlu 
" We pray for all our governors, that they might 
have long life, a secure government, a safe house, 
strong armies, good subjects, quiet world." So Ter- 
tuUian.^ 

I had thought that the doctrine and example of 
our blessed Saviour, the practice apostolical and 
primitive, had been ties enough to keep us in our 
obedience to God and the king, and in christian 
charity to all; but I find that all these precepts 
come to nothing; for the apostles and primitive 
christians did not actually depose kings, nor alter 
states, nor call for fire to consume their enemies ; 
not because it was simply unlawful so to do, or any 
way adverse to the precepts of Christ, but because 
they wanted power. So Bellarmine : • "The church 
gave leave that the faithful should obey Julian, be- 
cause then they wanted forces." — ^And F. Creswell' 
is very confident of the business, "They might 
without all question have appointed to themselves 
other kings and princes, if the christians had been 
strong enough to bring their intendments to pass." 
But because they codd not, therefore it was not 
lawful for them to go about it, nor is it for us in the 
same case, " especiaUy if the prince hath quiet pos- 
session, and a strong guard about him, then by no 
means is it lawful for a single man, by his own au- 
thority, to assault his prince that rules tyrannically." 
So Salmeron.B But who sees not that this way* 
murder may be lawful ? For true it is God com- 
manded us, saying, " Thou shalt not kill ;" that is, 
if thou art not able to lift up thy hand, or strike a 
stroke: thou shalt not blaspheme, that is, if thou 

' Philopater, p. 107. n. 158. 
B Disp. 5. in c. 13. ad Roman. 
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beest speechless ; thou must be obedient to thy 
prince, that is, if thou canst not tell how to help it 
Good doctrine this ! And indeed it might possibly be 
something if God had commaaded our subordination 
to princes only " for wrath," for then " si vires ad- 
sint," if we can defend ourselves we are secure, we 
need not fear his wrath ; but when he adds, ** also 
for conscience' sake," I cannot sufficiently wonder 
that any man should obtrude so senseless, so illiter- 
ate, and so impious an interpretation upon the chris- 
tian world, under the title of catholic doctrine. 

Christ when he was betrayed, and seized upon by 
his murderers, could have commanded twelve legions 
of angels for his guard, " Non defuerunt vires ;" 
and, in all human likelihood, such a " satellitium," 
as that would have moved them to a belief in him, 
or else, I am sure, might have destroyed the unbe- 
lievers. Shall I say more against this rude " glos- 
sema?" Then thus. It is false that the primitive 
christians had not power to defend themselves 
against their persecutors. Hear St Cyprian; 
" Nemo nostrClm, quando apprehenditur, reluctatur, 
nee se adversus injustitiam, et violentiam vestram, 
quamvis nimius et copiosus noster sit populus, ul- 
ciscitur**' They could have resisted, and that to 
blood, but they had not so learned Christ Prayers 
and tears were the arms of christians, and then they 
had a defence beyond all this, when they were hard 
put to it, ** Mori potuerunt ;" a submission of their 
bodies to martyrdom was their last refuge. 

Thus St Agnes, Lucia, Agatha, Christina, Do- 
mitilla saved both their faith' and chastity, " non 
armis, sed ignibus et camificis manu ;" the tormen- 
tor's last cruelty defended them from all succeeding 
danger. 

I will not yet conclude, that that which these men 
obtrude for catholic doctrine is flat and direct here- 
sy ; I will instance but once more, and then I shall. 
In the fourth council of Toledo, which was assem- 
bled when the usurping and tyrannizing Goths did 
domineer in Europe, the most whereof were tyrants, 
usurpers, or Arians; the council decreed that ^f 
any man did violate the life or person of his king, 
" aut potestate regni exuerit," kill him or depose 
him, " Anathema sit,"&c., he should be accursed in 
the sight of God and his holy angels, and together 
with all the companions of his iniquity, he should be 
separated from the catholic church. And now, I 
hope, I may say that these men who either practise 
or advise such practices as killing or deposing kings, 
are as formally condemned for heresy, and anathe- 
matized, as ever was Manichee or Cataphryg^ian. I 
know not, but, perhaps, this might be thought of 
when the Jesuits were inscribed heretics up.n the 
public pillar before the Louvre, in Paris, upon their 
banishment: however, let them answer it as they 
may, it concerns them as much as their being catho- 
lics comes to, " Et considerent, quia quce predicant 
tantoper^ verba, aut ipsorum summorum pontificum 

^ be Gestis Concil. Basil, lib. i. 

• Cap. quaata de senten excom. &c. delicto ibid, in 6. 13. 
q. 3. q. 3. lib. i. Occissonim ad H c. Syllanian. et lib. sec. 1. 
ad L. ComeL de Falsis. 1. quisquis ad 1. Jal. Msyest 

k Apol, adv. R. Angl. 

' Casaub. ad Front. Due. In 3 part. D. Thorn, disp. 



sunt suas fimbrias extendentium, aut iUorum qui eis 
adulantur," as said .fineas Sylvius;^ but at no 
hand can it be christian doctrine. 

I instanced in these things to show the antithesis 
between the spirit of our blessed Saviour, vho 
answered the question of the text, and the fathers 
confessors, of whom was asked the question of the 
day. 

But give me leave to consider them not only as 
misinforming their penitents, but as concealing their 
intended purpose ; for even this way, the persons 
to whom the question was propounded made them- 
selves guilty of the intended machination.^ For by 
all law, ecclesiastical and civil, he that conceals an 
intended murder or treason, makes himself as much 
a party for concealing, as is the principal for con- 
triving. 

06. But these fathers confessors could not be ac- 
cused by virtue of these general laws, as being exempt 
by virtue of a special case, for they received notice of 
these things only in confession, the seal of which is so 
sacred and inviolable, that he is sacrilegious who in 
any case doth break it open, though it be to avoid 
the greatest evil that can happen, so BeUarmine;^ 
to save the lives of all the kings in Christendom, so 
Binet ; ^ though to save a whole commonwealth 
from damage, temporal or spiritual, of body or soul, 
so Suarez.™ 

A considerable matter ! On the one side we are 
threatened by sacrilege, on the other by danger of 
princes and commonwealths ; for the case may hap- 
pen, that either the prince and the whole state may 
be suffered to perish bodily and ghostly, or else the 
priest must certainly damn himself by the sacrile- 
gious breach of the holy seal of confession. Give 
me leave briefly to consider it, and, both for the ac- 
quittance of our state in its proceedings against these 
traitors, and for the regulating of the case itself, to 
say these two things. 

1. This present treason was not revealed to these 
fathers confessors in formal confession. 2. If it 
had, it did pot bind to secrecy in the present case. 
Of the first, only a word. 

1. It was only propounded to them in way of 
question or consiiltation," (like this in the text,) as 
appeared by their own cpnfessions, and the attesta- 
tion of then Sir Henry Mountague, recorder of 
London, to Garnet himself. It could not, therefore, 
be a formal confession; and, therefore, not bind to 
the seal. It is the common opinion of their own 
doctors : *< Non enim inducitur obligatio sigilli in 
confessione, quam quis facit sine uUo animo accipi- 
endi absolutionem, sed solum consilii petendi 
causa." ^ 

2. It was propounded to these fathers confessors 
as a thing not subjectable to their })enitential judi- 
cature, because it was a fact not repented of, but 
then in agitation, and resolved upon for the future. 
How then could this be a confession, whose institu- 

I," 33. Sect i. n. 2. 

n Vide Casaub. Ep. ad Front. D. p. 133. 

o De Soto, in lib. iv. Sent d. 1& 4. 4. art 5. concl. 5. 
Navar. c. S. n. 18. Suarez. disp. 33. sec. 2. Coninck. de sigil 
conf. dub. 1. n. 7. 
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tion must certainly be in order to absolution, and 
how could this be in any such order, when it was a 
business of which they could not expect to be 
absolved, unless they hoped to sin with a pardon 
about their necks ; and on condition God would be 
merciful to them in its remission, would come and 
profess that they were resolved to anger him ? In 
reasoDy this could be no act of repentance, neither 
could it, by confession of their own side. It is 
the doctrine of Hostiensis : and Navarre,P and 
Cardinal Alban<i confess it to be most commonly 
received. 

3. It was not only not repented o( but by them 
reputed to be a good action, and so could not be a 
matter of confession. I appeal to any of their own 
manuals and penitentiary books. It is culpable, say 
they. I am sure it is ridiculous in any man to 
ccmfess, and shrive himself of a good action ; and 
that this was such in their opinion, it is plain, by 
that impious answer of Garnet, affirming it a busi- 
ness greatly meritorious, if any good might thence 
accrue to the catholic cause.' 

4. By this their pretended confession they en- 
deavoured to acquire new complices, as is evident 
"* in the proceedings against the traitors." They 
were therefore bound to reveal it, for it neither was, 
nor could be, a proper and formal confession. That 
this is the common opinion of their own schools, see 
it affirmed by JEgidius Coninck.* 

The first particular then is plain. Here neither 
was the form of confession, nor yet could this thing 
be a matter of confession; therefore supposing the 
seal of confession to be sacredly inviolable, in all 
cases, yet they were highly blamable for their con- 
cealment in the present 

2. But the truth of the 6econ4 particular is more 
to be inquired of. That is, that though these 
things had been only revealed in confession, and 
this confession had been formal and direct, yet they 
were bound, in the present case, to reveal it, because 
the seal of confession is not so inviolable, as that 
in no case it is to be broken up, and if in any, 
especially it may be opened in the case of treason. 

I never knew any thing cried up with so general 
a voice, upon so little ground, as is the over-hallowed 
seal of confession. 

True it is that an ordinary secret, committed to a 
fnend in civil commerce, is not to be revealed upon 
CTery cause, nor upon many ; but upon some it may, 
as they all confess. If thus, then much rather is 
this to be observed in the revelation of the secrets 
of our consciences, not only from the ordinary tie to 
secrecy, but likewise, lest sins should grow more 
frequent, if so great a remedy of them be made so 
odious, as to expose us to a public infamy or danger 
of the law. The council, therefore, that first intro- 
duced this obligation, was very prudent and reason- 
able, pleads a thousand years' prescription, and 
relies upon good conveniences. This is aU that ever 
could be proved of it, as may appear anon; but 
these are too weak a base, to build so great a struc- 

P Cap. Sacerdus. 3. q. n. 116. 

^ In Lucabmt ad JBartolum, in L. ut vim. n. 22. ff. de 
Justitia et Jure. 



ture on it, as to make it sacrilege, or any sin at all, 
to reveal confessions, in some cases. 

1. For first, if because it is delivered as a secret, 
and such a secret, it is the more closely and reli- 
giously to be kept; it is true, — ^but concludes no 
more, but that it must be a greater cause that must 
authorize a publication of this, than of the secrets of 
ordinary commerce between firiend and friend. 

2. If the licensing of publication of confession be 
a way to make confession odious, and therefore that 
it may not be published, — I say, if this concludes, 
then, on the contrary, it concludes far more strongly, 
that therefore, in some cases, it may be published, 
because nothing cfin make a thing more odious and 
intolerable, than if it be made a cover for grand 
impieties, so as to engage a true subject, quietly and 
knowingly, to see his prince murdered. 

3. If it be discouragement to the practice of con- 
fession, that some sins revealed in it must be pub- 
hshed, though with peril to the delinquent's fame 
and life, then it will be a far greater discourage- 
ment to the sin, when that it shaU, by a universal 
judgment, be so detested, that its concealment may 
not be permitted, though it be with the hazard of 
discouraging the holy duty of confession : and when 
the being guilty of such a sin, shall reduce men into 
such straits, that either they shall want the benefit 
of absolutioi\^ or submit themselves to a public satis- 
faction, and so, even in this particular, the benefit 
is far greater than the imaginary inconvenience. 

The conveniences of the seal force no more, than 
that it is convenient to be observed, not simply 
and absolutely, in all cases necessary. And perhaps 
Suarez, the great patron of it, perceived it; how- 
ever, he lays the burden ** super communi consensu 
ecclesis, ejusque perpetuA traditione." ^ If then I 
can show, that there is no such catholic consent of 
the present church, nor any universal tradition of 
the ancient church, for the inviolable seal, but 
plainly the contrary, then our church, in her per- 
mission of the priests to reveal some confessions, is 
as inculpable as those of the present church, who 
(besides herself) teach and practise it, and as the 
primitive church, whose example in this, as in 
other things, she strictly foUows. 

Of the first, the church of England, which observes 
the seal of confession, as sacredly as reason or reli- 
gion itself can possibly permit, yet forbids not dis- 
closure, in case of murder or treason, but, in these 
particulars, leaves us entire in our obedience to 
the common laws of England ; and these com- 
mand it.^ 

That the church of England gives leave, in some 
cases, to reveal confessions, is argument enough to 
prove, that the seal is not founded upon the consent 
of the present catholic church : for it is no more a 
begging of the question (nor apparently so much) 
to say, the church of England is a part of thecatho- 
hc church, and therefore her consent is required to 
make a thing universal, than to say, the church of 
Rome is the whole catholic church, therefore her 



' See Proceedings against late Traitors. 
< In 3 part D. Thorn, disp. 33. sec. 1. n. 2. 
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consent is sufficient to make a thing catholic. But 
I shall not need to proceed this way. For, 

1. It is apparent, that, of their own side, Altisidi- 
orensis largely and professedly proves the lawfulness 
of publication, in some cases, as it is to be seen. 
Lib. 4. Summae tract 6. cap. 3. q. 7, and Garnet 
himself, — ^the man who, if any, had most need to 
stand in defence of the seal, that the pretence of it 
might have defended him, — yet confessed of his 
own accord, ^* Leges qus celare heec prohibent, ap- 
prim^ esse justas et salutares."* He adds his 
reason, and that is more than his authority; for, 
saith he, it is not fitting that the life and safety of 
a prince should depend upon the private niceties of 
any man's conscience. If two, nay, if one dissent, 
it is enough to destroy a consent, w But see further. 

There are many cases, generally confessed 
amongst themselves, in which the seal of formal, 
and, as they love to speak, sacramental confession, 
may be broken open, I instance but in two or 
three. 

First, Confession may be revealed to clear a 
doubtful case of marriage. It is the opinion of 
many great canonists,^^ as you may see them quoted 
by Suarez de Paz, and Covaruvias,* and the case of 
the Venetian, who married a virgin that was both 
his sister and daughter ; — and that at Rome, under 
Pope Paul III. almost to like purpose, — ^were long 
disputed on both sides, whether they were to be 
revealed or not; so that at most, it is but a doubtful 
matter in such cases, whether the tie of secrecy doth 
obhge. Now if for the proof of marriage, the seal 
may be broken up, that man and wife might live 
contentedly, and as they ought, strange it should be 
unlawful to reveal confessions, in case of treason, for 
the safety of a prince or state ! 

In case of heresy, the seal binds not, by their own 
general confession. It is a rule amongst them, 

" Hnresis est crimen, quod non confessio celat" 

Now I would fain learn why treason is -Dpi as reveal- 
able as heresy P Is heresy dangerous to souls P 
Then surely so is treason, unless it be none, or a 
very small crime. May heresy infect others P So 
may treason, as it did in the present. It may then 
as well be revealed as heresy. Now that it may 
something rather, I have these reasons. 1. Because 
it is not so certain, that such an opinion is heresy, 
as that such a fact is treason. 2. Because, although 
both treason and real heresy be damnable and dan- 
gerous ^to souls, yet heresy kills no kings as treason 
doth. I confess that heresy may, and doth teach it, 
but then it degenerates into treason. Now, if some 
heresy may be treason, then that treason is heresy ; 
and so a case of treason may occur, in which, from 
their own confession, treason is revealable. 

3. By the most general voice of their own side, 
any man may license his confessor to reveal his 
confession. It is the doctrine of Scotus, Durandus, 
Almain, Navarre, Medina, and generally of all the 

* Actio in prodit lat p. 99. 

7 Practic. Grim. Ecclesiast c. 109. 

■ Resol. de Matrimon. 

■ L. quod Msyor £ ad Municipalem. 



Thomists. I infer, if a private man may license hi« 
confessor to reveal his confession, then the seal of 
confession is not founded upon any Divine command- 
ment ; for if it were, the penitent could not give 
the priest license to break it. But, if the penitent 
may give his confessor leave, because the tie of 
secrecy is a bond in which the priest stands bound 
to the penitent, and, he giving him leave, remits of 
his own right, then much rather may a whole state 
authorize this publication;* for, whatever personal 
right a private man hath, that the whole state hath 
much rather, for he is included in it as a part of the 
whole ; and in such cases as concern the whole 
commonwealth, as this of treason doth most especi- 
ally, the rule of the law holds without exception, 
" refertur ad universos, quod publice fit per majorem 
partem," ^ the delinquent gives leave to the publi- 
cation of confession, therefore, because the whole 
state doth, whereof he is one member. I add, that 
in the case of treason, this is much rather true, for 
here the delinquent loseth all his right whatsoever, 
priedia], personal, and of privilege ; and, therefore, 
the commonwealth can the better license the publi- 
cation, and the breach of the bond of secrecy, in 
which the confessor stood tied to the penitent by 
virtue of implicit stipulation. 

4. Lastly, even in special, in the very case of 
treason confessed, many of their own do actually 
practise a publication, when either they are loyal of 
themselves, or dare not be otherwise. 

I instance first in the church of France. For 
this, see Bodinus,^ who reports of a Norman gentle- 
man, whom his confessor discovered for having con- 
fessed a treasonable purpose he sometimes had, of 
killing Francis I., of which he was penitent, did his 
penance, craved absolution, obtained it, but yet was 
sentenced to the axe by express commission from 
the king to the parliament of Paris.*^ The like 
confession was made by the lord of Haulterville, 
when he was in danger of death j which when he 
had escaped, he incurred it with the disadvantage 
of public infamy upon the scaffold. I instance not 
in the case of Barriere, it is every where known as 
it is reported partly by Thuanus, but more fully by 
the author of " Histoire de la Paix." Nor yet is 
France singular in the practice of publication of 
confessed treason. For at Rome there have been 
examples of the like, I mean of those who con- 
fessed their purpose of killing the pope, who were 
revealed by their confessors, and accordingly 
punished.® 

Thus then the first pretence proves a nullity, and 
either our laws arie just in commanding publication 
of confession in case of treason, or themselves very 
culpable in teaching and practising it in the same, 
and in cases of less moment The second is like 
the first, for it is extremely vain to pretend that the 
seal of confession is founded upon catholic tradition. 
Judge by the sequel. 

The first word I hear of concealing confessions, 

*> ff. de Regul. Juris, ad sec. refertur. Lib. vii. sec. ult ft 
de pact. 

c De Republ. lib. ii. c. 5. ^ Histoire de Lapaix. 

« Dominic, e Soto memb. 3. q. 4. concl. 2. de rat regendi 
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is in SoKomen,' relating how the Greek church,^ 
about the tiine of Decius the emperor, set over the 
penitents a public penitentiary priest, who was 
bound to be ** Vir bonse conversationis, servansque 
secretihn," " a good man, and a keeper of se- 
crets ;" for, indeed, he was botmd to conceal some 
crimes, in particular, those which an adulteress had 
confessed, I mean, concerning her adultery, as ap- 
pears in the canons of St BasiLs But yet this 
priest who was so tied to a religious secresy, did 
*' publish many of them in the congregation before 
the people," that they might reprove the delinquent 
and discountenance the sin. The same story is re- 
ported by Cassiodore and Nicephorus from the same 
author. 

The lawfulness and practice of publication, in 
some cases, is as clear in Origen.** '* If" (saith he) 
** the physician of thy soul perceives thy sins to be 
sQch as to need so harsh a remedy, as to have them 
published before the assemblies of the people, that 
others may be admonished, and thou the better 
cured, he need be very deliberate, and skilful in the 
application of it." Hitherto, no such thing as a 
miiversal tradition for the pretended inviolable sa- 
cramental seal; for Origen plainly, and by them 
confessedly, speaks of such sins, as first were pri- 
vately confessed to the priest; how else should he 
deliberate of their publication P but yet he did so, 
and for all the seal of confession, sometimes opened 
many of them to no fewer witnesses than a whole 
assembly. Thus it was, in the Greek church, both 
law and custom. But now if we look into the Latin 
church, we shall find that it was taken up from ex- 
ample of the Greeks and somewhile practised, that 
some particular sin's should be pnbhshed in the 
church before the congregation, as it is confessed 
in the council of Mentz, and inserted by Burchard 
into his decree.* 

But when the lay-piety began to cool, and the zeal 
of some clergymen wax too hot, they would needs 
heighten this custom of publication of some sins, to a 
law of the publishing of all sins. This being judged 
to be inconvenient, expressed the first decree for the 
seal of confession in the Latin church. Now see how 
it is uttered, and it will sufficiently inform us both of.' 
the practice and the opinion, which antiquity had of 
the obligation to the seal. 

"Illam contra apostolicam regulam prssump- 
tionem," &c. that is, 'Mtwas against the apostolical 
ordinance, that a law should enjoin that the priest 
shoidd reveal all those sins which had been told 
him in confession."*^ It might be done, so it were 
not required and exacted, and yet might be so re- 
quired, so it were not a publication of all. " Non 
eoim omnium hujusmodi sunt peccata;" saith St 
Leo : " some sins are inconvenient to be published :" 
it is not fit the world should know all, therefore 
some they might, or else he had said nothing. The 
reason which he gives, makes the business some- 
what clearer, for he derives it, not from any simple 

f Hist. Hb. Tii. c. 16. 
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necessity of the thing, or a Divine right, but lest 
men out of inordinate love to themselves, ^ should 
rather refuse to be washed than buy their purity 
with so much shame." The whole epistle hath 
many things in it excellently to the same purpose. 

I say no more ; the doctrine and practice of anti- 
quity is sufficiently evident, and that there is nothing 
less than a universal tradition for the seal of con- 
fession to be observed in all cases, even of sins of the 
highest malignity. 

Thus these fathers confessors are made totally in- 
excusable by concealing a treason, which was not 
revealed to them in a formal confession, and had 
been likewise culpable though it had, there being, 
as I have shown, no such sacredness of the seal as 
to be inviolable in all cases whatsoever. 

I have now done with the several considerations 
of the persons to whom the question was pro- 
pounded; they were the fathers confessors in^the 
day, but it was Christ the Lord, in my text The 
question itself follows, '* Shall we command fire to 
come from heaven and consume them P " 

The question was concerning the fate of a whole 
town of Samaria; in our case it was more, of the 
fete of a whole kingdom. It had been well if such 
a question had been silenced by a direct negative, 
or (as the judges of the Areopagus used to do) put 
o£f <' ad diem longissimum," that they might have 
expected the answer three ages after. 

*' De morte hominis nulla est cunctatio longa ;" 
no demur had been too long in a case of so much 
and so royal blood, the blood of a king, of a king's 
children, of a king's kingdom. Uplafwc Upia^ld re 
'jrdiheQ, king and kingdom should have been made a 
solemn sacrifice to appease their solemn deliberate 
malice. I said " deliberate," for they were loth to 
be malicious without good advice, and therefore they 
asked their question, worthy of an oracle even no 
less than Delphic, where an evil spirit was the 
" numen," and a witch the prophet. For the ques- 
tion was such of which a christian could not doubt, 
though he had been fearfully scrupulous in his re- 
solutions. For who ever questioned the unlawful- 
ness of murder, of murdering innocents, of murder- 
ing them who were confessed righteous P For 
such was their proposal; being rather willing 
that catholics should perish with those whom they 
thought heretics, than that there should be no 
blood spilt 

But to the question. It was fire they called for, 
the most merciless of all the elements, no possi- 
bility of relenting when once kindled, and had its 
object It was the fittest instrument for merciless 
men, men of no bowels, whose malice, like their in- 
strument, did " agere ad extremum suarum virium," 
" work to the highest of its possibility." Secondly; 
it was fire indeed they called for, but not like that 
in my text, not fire from heaven. They might have 
called as long and as loud as those priests did who 
contested with Elisha; no fire would have come 

h Homil. 2. in Psal. xxxvii. 
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from heaven to have consumed what they had in- 
tended for a sacrifice. God's anathemas post not 
80 fast as ours do : *' Deus non est sicut homo." 
Man cursetfa often when God blesseth ; men con- 
demn whom God acquits , and, therefore, they were 
loth to trust God with their cause, they therefore 
take it into their own hands. And certainly, if to 
their anathemas they add some faggots of their own, 
and gunpowder, it is odds but then we may be con- 
sumed indeed ; and so did they ; their fire was not 
from heaven. 

Lastly, it was a fire so strange, that it had no 
example. The apostles, indeed, pleaded a mistaken 
precedent for the reasonableness of their demand, 
they desired leave to do but " even as Elias did." 
The Greeks only retain this clause, it is not in the 
Bibles of the church of Rome, and really these 
" Romano-barbari" could never pretend to any pre- 
cedent for an act so barbarous as theirs. Adrame- 
lech, indeed, killed a king, but he spared the people; 
Haman would have killed the people, but spared 
the king ; but that both king and people, princes 
and judges, branch, and rush, and root, should die 
at once, (as if Caligulas were actuated and all Eng- 
land upon one head,) was never known till now, 
that all the maUce in the world met in this, as in a 
centre. The Sicilian even-song, the matins of St 
Bartholomew, known for the pitiless and damned 
massacres, were but icavyov trxlaQ ova^, ** the dream 
of the shadow of smoke," if compared with this 
great fire. '' In tam occupato ssculo fabulas vul- 
garis nequitia non invenit" This was a busy age ; 
Erostratus must have invented a more sublimed 
malice than the burning of one temple, or not have 
been so much as spoke of since the discovery of the 
powder-treason. But I must make more haste, I 
shall not else climb the sublimity of this impiety. 
Nero was sometimes the <*populare odium," was 
" popularly hated ; " and deserved it too ; for he 
slew his master, and his wife, and all his family, 
once or twice over, opened his mother's womb, fired 
the city, laughed at it, slandered the christians for 
it, but yet aU these were but ** principia malorum," 
the very first " rudiments of evil." Add then to 
these, Herod's master-piece at Ramah, as it was 
deciphered by the tears and sad threnes of the 
matrons in a universal mourning for the loss of 
their pretty infants ; yet this of Herod wiU prove 
but an infant wickedness, and that of Nero, the evil 



but of one city. I would willingly have found out 
an example, but I see I cannot, should I .put into 
the scale the extract of all the old tyrants famous 
in antique stories, 

" Bistonii stabulum reins, Busiridis aras, 
Antiphat«e mensas, et Taurica regna Thoantis.*' 

Should I take for true story the highest cruelty as 
it was fancied by the most hieroglyphical Egyptian, 
this alone would weigh them down, as if the Alps 
were put in scale against the dust of a balance. 
For had this accursed treason prospered, we should 
have had the whole kingdom mourn for the inesti- 
mable loss of ita chiefest glory, its life, its present 
joy, and all its very hopes for tiie fiiture. For such 
was their destined malice, that they would not only 
have inflicted so cruel a blow, but have made it in- 
curable, by cutting off our supplies of joy, the whole 
successicm of the line royaL Not only the vine it- 
self, but all the " gemmulae," and the tender olive- 
branches should either have been bent to their in- 
tentions, and made to grow crooked, or else been 
broken. 

And now after such a sublimity of malice, I will 
not instance in the sacrilegious ruin of the neigh- 
bouring temples, which needs must have perished 
in the flame, nor in the disturbing the ashes of oar 
entombed kings, devouring their dead rpiins, like se- 
pulchral dogs, these are but minutes, in respect of 
the ruin prepared for the living temples. 

Stragem sed istam non tulit 
Christus cadentum principum 
Impune, ne forsan sui 
Paths pcriret fabrica. 

Ergo qnie poterit lingua retexcre 
Laudes, Cnriste, tuas, qui domitum struis 
Infidum popuLum cum duce perfido ? 

Prudent. Hymn. 

Let us then return to God the cup of thanksgiving, 
he having poured forth so largely to us of the cup of 
salvation. We cannot want wherewithal to fiU it, 
here is matter enough for an eternal thankfulness, 
for the expression of which a short life is too little ; 
but let us here begin our halleltgahs, hoping to 
finish them hereafter, where the many choirs of 
angels will fill the concert 

Praise the Lord, ye house of Levi j ye that fear 
the Lord, praise the Lord. Praise the Lord out of 
Sion, which dwelleth at Jerusalem.^ 
1 PaaLcxxxv. 20,2L 
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SERMON X. 

In all things shomng thyself a pattern of good 
icorh : in doctrine showing uncorruptnesSf gra- 
vity, sincerity, 

Swnd speech, that cannot be condemned ; that he 
that is of the contrary party may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say to you. — Tit ii. 7, 8. 

As God» in the creation of the world, first pro- 
duced a mass of matter, having nothing in it hut an 
obediential capacity and passivity; which God 
separating into classes of division, gave to every 
part a congruity to their respective forms, which, in 
their distinct orbs and stations, they did receive in 
order, and then were made beauteous by separations 
and a new economy ; and out of these he appointed 
some for servants, and some for government ; and 
some to eat, and some to be eaten ; some above, and 
some below ; some to be useful to all the rest, and 
all to minister to the good of man, whom he made 
the prince of the creation, and a minister of the 
Divine glory. — So God hath also done in the new 
creation ; all the world was concluded under sin ; 
it was a corrupt mass ; aH mankind " had corrupt- 
ed themselves ;" but yet were capable of Divine in- 
fluences, and of a nobler form, producible in the 
new birth : here then God's Spirit moves upon the 
waters of a Divine birth, and makes a separation of 
part from part, of corruption from corruption ; and 
first chose some families to whom he communicated 
the Divine influences and the breath of a nobler 
life; Seth and Enoch, Noah and Abraham, Job and 
Bildad, and these were the special repositories of 



the Divine grace, and prophets of righteousness to 
glorify God in themselves, and in their sermons 
unto others. But this was like enclosing of the 
sun; he that shuts him in, shuts him out; and 
God, who was and is an infinite goodness, would 
not be circumscribed, and limited to a narrow cir- 
cle ; goodness is his nature, and infinite is his mea- 
sure, and communication of that goodness is the 
motion of that eternal being : God, therefore, breaks 
forth as out of a cloud, and picks out a whole na- 
tion ; the sons of Israel became his family, and that 
soon swelled into a nation, and that nation multi- 
plied, tOl it became too big for their country, and 
by a necessary dispersion went, and did much good, 
and gained some servants to God out of other parts 
of mankind. But God was pleased to cast lots once 
more, and was like the sun already risen upon the 
earth, who spreads his rays to all the comers of 
the habitable world, that all that will open their 
eyes and draw their curtains, may see and rejoice 
in his light Here God resolved to call all the 
world; he sent into the- highways and hedges, to 
the comers of the gentiles, and the highways of 
the Jews, all might come that would; for "the 
sound of the gospel went out into all lands :" and 
God chose all that came, but all would not; and 
those that did, he gathered into a fold, marked them 
with his own mark, sent his Son to be " the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls ;" and they be- 
came " a peculiar people unto God," " a little flock," 
" a new election." 

And here is the first separation and singularity 
of the gospel ; all that hear the voice of Christ's 
first call, all that profess themselves his disciples, 
all that take his signature, they and their children 
are the church, an *E»:«:Xi7<r/a, called out from the 
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rest of the world, the "elect" and the "chosen of 
God." 

Now these being thus chosen out, cuDed and 
picked from the evil generations of the world, he 
separates them from others, to gather them to him- 
self; he separates them and sanctifies them to be- 
come holy ; to come out, not of the companies so 
much, as from the evil manners of the world ; God 
chooses them unto holiness, they are Terayfiivoi cic 
itoijy altavioy, "put in the right order to eternal life." 

AU christians are holy unto the Lord, and there- 
fore must not be unholy in their conversation ; for no- 
thing that is unholy shall come near to God ; that 
is the first great Hne of our duty ; but God intends 
it further; all christians must not be only holy, but 
eminently holy. For " John indeed baptized with 
water ;'* but that is but a dull and inactive element, 
and moves by no principle, but by being ponderous; 
Christ " baptizes with the Holy Ghost and with fire," 
and God hates lukewarmness ; and when he chooses 
to him a peculiar people, he adds, they must be 
" zealous of good works." 

But in this affair there are many steps and great 
degrees of progression. I. All God's people must 
be delivered from all sin ; for as Christ came wholly 
" to destroy the woi'ks of the devil," so he intends 
also " to present his church as a pure virgin unto 
Christ ;" fiaTTiXoF, iLirpotTKoiroy, tiXiKpivfff " without 
scandal, without hypocrisy," "without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing:" for to be quit from 
sin, that is, from all affection to it, is supposed in 
the christian's life ; " denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts," and " being cleansed from aU filthi- 
ness of flesh and spirit," and " having escaped 
from all corruption that is in the world through 
lust ;" this is not so much commanded as supposed : 
without this, nothing can be done, nothing can be 
hoped : this is but the foundation of the christian, 
who is intended to be "a habitation of God," "a 
member of Christ," " a temple of the holy Spirit of 
God :" the building follows. 

2. All christians must acquire all the graces of 
the Holy Spirit of God: St. Peter gives the cata- 
logue ; " faith, and virtue, and knowledge, and tem- 
perance, and patience, and godliness, and brotherly 
kindness, and charity:"^ and that you may see 
what is the spirit of a christian, what an activity 
and brisk principle is required to the acquisition of 
these things; the apostle gives this precept, that 
for the acquiring these things, " we should give " 
^aaav tnrov^fjv, " all diligence ;' no lazy worker is 
a good christian, he must be dihgent ; and not every 
diligence, nor every degree of good diligence ; but 
it must be all, " omnem omnino diligentiam," " give 
all diligence." 

3. There is yet another degree to be added here- 
to : it is not enough for a christian to be free from 
corruption, and to have these graces ; and therefore 
to be diligent, very diligent to obtain them ; but 
" they must be in us, and abound."** N. B. they 
must be in us ; these graces and this righteousness 
must be inherent ; it is not enough for us that 
Christ had them for us; for it is true, if he had not 

» 2 Pet i. 5. «» 2 Pet. i. 8. 



had them, we should never have received those, or 
any thing else that is good : but he had them, that 
we might have them, and follow his steps who 
knew no sin, and fulfilled all righteousness. They 
" must be in us," saith St Peter ; and not only so, 
they must also abound in us ; that is the end of 
Christ's death ; that is the fruit of his Spirit : they 
must be plentiful, like a full vintage, or like Eu- 
phrates in the time of ripe fruits ; they must swell 
over the banks : for when they are but " in gradu 
virtutis," "in the lowest step of sincerity," they may 
fall from the tree like unripe fruit, and be fit for 
nothing but ior prodigals and swine ; they must be 
in their season and period, great, and excellent, and 
eminent; they must take up all our faculties, fill up 
all our time, spend all our powers, satisfy the will, 
and be adequate to all the powers of our choice ; 
that is, as St Peter adds, they must be so, that we 
" make our calling and election sure ; " so as that 
we shall never any more depart from God : well, 
thus far, you see how severe and sacred a thing it is 
to be a christian. 

4. But there are yet three steps more beyond 
this : God requires of us perseverance ; a thrusting 
all this forward, even unto the end: " without peace 
and holiness no man shall see God,"^ saith the 
author to the Hebrews ; but that is not all ; hiuKo-t 
elprivTjy kqi hyiaafioyt " follow after peace and holi- 
ness with all men," &y£v ol, " without which ;" it is 
not &y£v rJQ elprivric, "without which peace/* but 
&y£v oZ ^ibtKciy, " without which following of peace 
and holiness;" that is, unless we endure all con- 
tradiction of sinners and objections ; without follow- 
ing it close and home to the utmost issue, to the 
end of all righteousness, tending even to compre- 
hension, to consummation and perfection, no man 
shall see God ; dioiKciy iv hyiatrfift is good and 
great, " to dwell in holiness ; " but that is not 
enough, it must be hiwKeiy too, we must still pursue 
it, and that unto the end: " for he that endureth 
unto the end shall be saved." 

5. And what more P yes, there is something yet: 
for besides this extension of duration, there must 
be "intensio graduum:" for "nondum comprehen- 
dimus, nondum perfecti sumus ;" " we have not yet 
comprehended, we are not yet made perfect;" but 
that must be aimed at : " Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect;" — ^be " ye meek as Christ 
is ;" — " be ye holy as God is holy ; — " pure as your 
Father in heaven is pure :" — and who can be so ? no 
man can be so in degree, but so in kind ; every man 
must desire, and every man must contend to be, 
and therefore it is possible, else it had never been 
required. 

6. And now after all this, one thing more is to 
be done : you must be so for yourselves, and you 
must be so for others : you must be so as to please 
God, and you must be so to edify your brethren : 
"Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may glorify your Father which is in heaven : " let 
it be so eminent and conspicuous, that all that see 
your cotiversation, and all that come into your con- 
gregations, may be convinced, and " falling down 
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and worshipping, may say, of a truth, the Spirit of 
the Lord is in you." And therefore our blessed 
Saviour, in his sermon upon the mount, which is 
the summary of a christian's life, — at the end of 
the eight beatitudes, tells all his followers and dis- 
ciples : ** Ye are the salt of the world, ye are the 
L'ght of the world ; " and therefore " the kingdom 
of heaven," or the gospel, is compared " to a woman 
that hid, in three measures of meal," — the Jews, 
the Turks, the heathen idolaters, — "her leaven, till 
all was leavened : " our light must be so shining, 
our conversation so exemplar, as to draw all the 
woild after us; that they that will not, may be 
ashamed, and they that will, may be allured by the 
beauty of the flame. These are the proportions 
and measures of every christian ; for "from the 
days of John the Baptist, the kingdom of heaven 
suffers violence, and the violent take it by force ; " 
that although " John the Baptist was the greatest 
that ever was bom of woman," yet he that "is least 
in the kingdom of heaven," the meanest of the 
laity, may be " greater than he." This is a great 
height : and these things I have premised, not only 
to describe the duty of all that are here present, 
even of all christians whatsoever, that you may not 
depart without your portion of a blessing ; but also 
as a foundation of the ensuing periods, which I shall 
address to you, my brethren of the clergy, the 
fathers of the people ; for I speak in a school of 
the prophets, prophets and prophets' sons ; to you 
who are, or intend to be so. 

For God hath made a separation of you even be- 
yond this separation: he hath separated you yet 
again ; he hath put you anew into the crucible ; he 
hath made you to pass through the fire seven times 
more. For it is true, that the whole commu- 
nity of the people is the church ; " Ecclesia sancta 
est communio sanctorum," " the holy catholic church 
is the communion of saints ;" but yet, by the voice 
and consent of all Christendom, you are the church, 
by way of propriety, and eminency, and singularity ; 
" churchmen," — that is your appellative : all are 
G'tptc irvtvfiaTiKol, " spiritual men ;" all have re- 
ceived the Spirit, and all walk in the Spirit, and ye 
fre all " sealed by the Spirit unto the day of re- 
demption ; " and yet there is a spirituality peculiar 
to the clergy : " If any man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritufd, restore such a one in the 
spirit of meekness:"** you who are spiritual by 
office and designation, of a spiritual calling, and 
spiritual employment ; you who have the Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus, and minister the Spirit of God, you 
are more eminently spiritual ; you have the Spirit 
in graces and in powers, in sanctification and abili^ 
ties, in office and in person ; the unction from 
above hath descended upon your heads and upon 
yoor hearts: you are icar* i^ox^^ "^y ^^7 ^^ ^^' 
nency" and prelation, "spiritual men." All "the 
people of God were , holy ;" Korah and his com- 
pany were in the right so far ; but yet Moses and 
Aaron were more holy, and stood nearer to God. 
AH the people are prophets : it is now more than 
Moses's wish, for the Spirit of Christ hath made 
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them so : " If any man prayeth or prophesieth with 
his head covered;" or " if any woman prophesieth 
with her head uncovered," they are dishonoured : 
but either man or woman may do that work in time 
and place ; for " in the latter days I will pour out 
of my Spirit, and your daughters shall prophesy ;" 
and yet, God hath appointed in his church prophets 
above these, to whose Spirit all the other prophets 
are subject ; and aa God said to Aaron and Miriam 
concerning Moses, " to you I am known in a dream 
or a vision, but to Moses I speak face to face ;" so 
it is in the church ; God gives of his Spirit to aU 
men, but you he hath made the ministers of his 
Spirit : nay, the people have their portion of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, so said St. Paul ; 
" To whom ye forgive any thing, to him I forgive 
also ;" and to the whole church of Corinth he gave 
a commission, "in the name of Christ, and by his 
Spirit, to deliver the incestuous person unto Satan ;" 
and when the primitive penitents stood in their peni- 
tential stations, they did " Charis Dei adgeniculari, 
et toti populo legationem orationis suee commen- 
dare ;" and yet the keys were not only promised, but 
given to the apostles, to be used then, and transmit- 
ted to all generations of the church; and we are 
" ministers of Christ, and stewards of the manifold 
myteries of God ; and to us is committed the word 
of reconciliation." And thus, in the consecration of 
the mysterious sacrament, the people have their 
portion; for the bishop or the priest blesses, and 
the people, by saying "Amen" to the mystic prayer, 
is partaker of the power, and the whole church hath 
a share in the power of spiritual sacrifice ; " Ye are 
a royal priesthood, kings and priests unto God;" 
that is, so ye are priests as ye are kings ; but yet 
kings and priests have a glory conveyed to them, of 
which the people partake but in minority, and alle- 
gory, and improper communication : but you are, and 
are to be respectively, that considerable part of man- 
kind, by whom God intends to plant holiness in the 
world ; by you God means to reign in the hearts of 
men ; and therefore you are to be the first in this 
kind, and consequently the measure of all the rest : 
to you, therefore, I intend this, and some following 
discourses, in order to this purpose : I shall but now 
lay the first stone, but it is the comer-stone in this 
foundation. 

But to you, I say, of the clergy, these things are 
spoken properly ; to you these powers are conveyed 
really ; upon you God hath poured his Spirit plen- 
tifully ; you are the choicest of his choice, the elect 
of his election, a church picked out of the church, 
vessels of honour for your Master's use, appointed 
to teach others, authorized to bless in his name ; 
you are the ministers of Christ's priesthood, under- 
labourers in the great work of mediation and inter- 
cession, " Medii inter Deum et populum ;" you are 
for the people towards God, and convey answers 
and messages from God to the people : these things 
I speak, not only to magnify your office, but to en- 
force and heighten your duty; you are holy by 
office and designation ; for your very appointment 
is a sanctification and a consecration ; and therefore 
whatever holiness God requires of the people who 
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have some little portions in the priesthood evangeli- 
cal, he expects it of you, and much greater, to whom 
he hath conveyed so great honours, and admitted so 
near unto himself, and hath made to he the great 
ministers of his kingdom and his Spirit : and now, 
as Moses said to the Levitical schismatics, Eorah 
and his company, so I may say to yon ; " Seemeth 
it hut a small thing unto you, that the God of Israel 
hath separated you from the congregation of Israel 
to hring you to himself, to do the service of the 
tahemacle of the Lord, and t'> stand before the 
congregation to minister to them? And he hath 
brought thee near to him."« Certainly, if of 
every one of the christian congregation God ex- 
pects a hoUness that mingles with no unclean thing; 
if God will not suffer of them a lukewarm and an 
indifferent service, but requires zeal of his glory, 
and that which St. Paul calls the xdvoc rife Ayain/o 
" the labour of love ;" if he will have them to be 
" without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ;" if 
he will not endure any pollution in their flesh or 
spirit; if he requires that their bodies, and souls, 
and spirits be kept blameless unto the coming of 
the Lord Jesus ; if he accepts of none of the people, 
unless they have within them the conjugation of all 
christian graces ; if he calls on them to abound in 
every grace, and that in all the periods of their pro- 
gression, unto the ends of their lives, and to the con- 
summation and perfection of grace ; if he hath made 
them lights in the world, and the salt of the earth, 
to enlighten others by their good example, and to 
teach them, and invite them by holy discourses, 
and wise counsels, and speech seasoned with salt ; 
what is it, think ye, or with what words is it possi- 
ble to express what God requires of you ? They are 
to be examples of good life to one another; but you 
are to be examples even of the examples themselves ; 
that is your duty, that is the purpose of God, and 
that is the design of my text, *' That in all things 
ye show yourselves a pattern of good works; in 
doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
sound speech, that cannot be condemned ; that he 
that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having 
no evil thing to say of you." 

Here then is, 1. Your duty. 2. The degrees and 
excellency of your duty. 

The duty is double : 1, Holiness of life. 2. In- 
tegrity of doctrine. Both these have their height- 
enings, in several degrees. 

1. For your Hfe and conversation, it ought not 
only to be good, not only to be holy, but to be so 
up to the degrees of an excellent example ; " Ye 
must be a pattern." 

2. Ye must be patterns, not only of knowledge 
and wisdom, not of contemplation and skill in mys- 
teries, not of unprofitable notions, and ineffective 
wit and eloquence ; but of something that is more 
profitable, of something that may do good, some- 
thing by which mankind shall be better ; of some- 
thing that shall contribute to the felicity and com- 
fort of the world ; " a pattern of good words." 

3. It must not be a tvttoc, " a type " or pattern 
to be hidden or laid in tabernacles, Hke those images 

e Numb. xvi. 9. 



of Moloch and Remphan, which the Spirit of God 
in the Old Testament calls nU3 ni30 " Succoth 
Benoth," little repositories or booths to hide their 
images and patterns of their gods ; but TaptxofuvoQ 
Twroy, " you must be exhibited " and shown forth, 
brought forth into action and visibility, and notori- 
ous observation. 

4. There is also another mystery and duty in this 
word ; for Moloch and Remphan they were patterns 
and figures, but they were rvnoi cvq iiroiiiffayrot 
" patterns which the people made ;" — ^but to Titus 
St Paul ' commanded that he himself should be 
vapex&fuwog rwroy, " he should give a pattern" to 
the people ; that is, the ministers of Christ must 
not be framed according to the people's humour, they 
must not give him rules, nor describe his measures ; 
but he should be a rule to them ; he is neither to 
kve with them, so as to please their humours, or to 
preach doctrines " populo ut placerent, quas fecisset 
fabulas :"' but the people are to require the doctrine 
at his mouth, and he is to become exemplar to 
them, according to the pattern seen in the mount, 
according to the laws of the religion and the exam- 
ple of Christ 

5. It must be iy ira^tv; he must be a pattern 
'< in all things :" it is not enough that the minister 
be a loving person, a good neighbourly man, that he 
be hospitable, that he be not litigious, that he be 
harmless, and that he be dihgent; but in every 
grace he must «* praeferre fecem," " hold a torch," 
and show himself a light in all the commands of 
God. These are the measures of his holiness, the 
pattern in his life and conversation. 

Secondly ; Integrity of doctrine. The matter of 
the doctrine you are to preach, hath in it four 
qualifications. 

1. It must be ^laifSopoc, " incorrupt ;" that is, 
it must be icar ayaXoyiay vltmuQ, it must be " ac- 
cording to the analogy of faith," no heretical mix- 
tures, pure truths of God. 

2. It must be (re/xvoc* " grave," and clean, and 
chaste ; that is, Ayev ^Xvop/ac, no vain and empty 
notions, little contentions, and pitiful disputes ; but 
becoming the wisdom of the guides of souls, and the 
ministers of Christ 

And 3. It must be vye^c» " sound speech," so we 
read it ; the word properly signifies *' salutary " and 
'* wholesome ;" that is, such as is apt for edification, 
ilc oUo^Ofiilv vltrrews Kal &ya?rf}c » " for the build- 
ing men up in a most holy faith, and a more excel- 
lent charity ;" not feeding the people with husks and 
draff, with colocynths and gourds, with gay tulips 
and useless daffodils, but with the bread of Hfe, and 
medicinal plants, springing from the margin of the 
fountains of salvation. This is the matter of their 
doctrine; and this also hath some heightenings, 
and excellencies, and extraordinaries : for, 

4. It must be aicarayvcvoToCf so evidently demon- 
strated, that " no man shall be able to reprove it;" 
so certainly holy, that no man shall be willing to 
condemn it 

And 5. It must be &f6apToc, " sincere," not 
polluted with foul intentions and little devices of 
'Terent 
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secular interests, complying with the lusts of the 
potent, or the humours of the time ; not biassed by 
partiality, or bending in the flexures of human 
policy: it must be so conducted that your very 
enemies, schismatics and heretics, and all sorts of 
gainsayers, may see that you intend God's glory, 
and the good of souls ; and, therefore, that as they 
can say nothing against the doctrine delivered, so 
neither shall they find fault with him that delivers 
it : and he that observes all this, will indeed be a 
pattern both of life and doctrine; both of good 
words and good works. 

But I shall not be so minute in my discourse, as 
in the division ; the duties, and the manner or 
degrees of the duties, I shall handle together, and 
give you the best measures I can, both for institution 
of life and excellency of doctrine : — it is required 
of every one of you, that in all things you show 
yourselves a pattern of good works. 

That is the first thing required in a minister: and 
this is, npon infinite accounts, necessary: 1. In 
general 2. In particular. 1. In general The 
very first words of the whole psalter are an argu- 
ment of this necessity: " Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
gtandeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
chair of the mockers," the seat of the scornful. The 
doctor's chair or pulpit must have nothing to do with 
the '* irrisores," that mock God, and mock the 
people ; he must neither walk with them, nor stand 
with them, nor sit with them; that is, he must 
" have no fellowship with the unfruitfiil workers of 
darkness, bat rather reprove them;" for they that 
do preach one thing, and do another, are D^3^, 
" mockers ;" they destroy the benefit of the people, 
and diminish the blessings of God ; and " binding 
burdens on the people's shoulders which they will 
not touch with the top of their finger," they secretly 
laugh and mock at the people, as at the asses of 
Issachar, fit to be cozened into unnecessary burdens. 
These words are greatly to be regarded : the primi- 
tive church would admit no man to the superior 
orders of the clergy, unless, among other prerequired 
dispositions, they could say all David's psalter by 
heart ; and it was very well, besides many other 
reasons, that they nught in the front read their own 
duty, so wisely and so mysteriously, by the Spirit of 
God, made preliminary to the whole ofiGlce. 

To the same purpose is that observation of St. 
Jerome made concerning the vesting of the priests 
in the Levitical ministrations ; the priest put on 
the humeral, beset with precious stones, before he 
took the X6ywy, or the " rationale " upon his breast, 
to signify, that first the priest must be a shining 
light, resplendent with good works, before he fed 
them with the yciXa Xoyticiv, " the rational milk," 
of the word : concerning which symbolical precept, 
you may please to read many excellent things to 
this purpose, in St Jerome's epistle to Fabiola. It 
will be more useful for us to consider those severe 
words of David ; " But unto the wicked God saith, 
What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or that 
thou shouldst take my covenant in thy mouth ; see- 

B PsaL 1. 16^ 17. h Psal. cvii. 42, 
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ing thou hatest instruction and castest my words 
behind they ?"8 The words are a sad upbraiding 
to all ungodly ministers, and they need no commen- 
tary ; for whatever their office and employment be to 
teach God's people, yet, unless they regard the 
commandments of God in their heart and practice 
themselves, they having nothing to do with the word 
of God, — they sin in taking the covenant, a testa- 
ment of God, into their mouth. God said to the 
sinner, j?an Raschaah, that is, " to him that had 
sinned and had not repented of his sins ; " so the 
Chaldee paraphrase reads it ; ** Impio autem, qui 
non agit pcBuitentiam et orat in prsevaricatione, 
dixit Deus." Indeed, if none could be admitted to 
this ministry but those who had never sinned, the 
harvest might be very great, but the labourers 
would be extremely few, or rather none at all ; but, 
after repentance, they must be admitted, and not 
before ; " Iniquitas opilabit os eorum," " iniquity 
shall stop their mouths," saith David ; ^ that ought 
to silence them indeed : and this was David's care, 
when he had fallen into the foul crimes of murder 
and adulteiy ; he knew himself unfit and unable, 
though he were a prophet, to teach others the laws 
of God ; but when he prayed to God to restore him 
to a free spirit, he adds ; " Then will I teach trans- 
gressors thy ways, and sinners shall be converted 
unto thee :"^ till then it was to no purpose for him 
to preach. " But thou, when thou art converted," 
said Christ to Peter, *' strengthen the brethren." — 
The primitive church had a degree of severity be- 
yond this ; for they would not admit any man, who 
had done public penance, to receive holy orders : to 
which purpose they were excellent words which P. , 
Hormisda spake in his letters to the bishops of 
Spain, in which he exhorts them to the observation 
of the ancient canons of the church, telling them 
that " They who are promoted to the clergy, ought 
to be better than others ;" " nam longd debet vitam 
suam probatione monstrare, cui gubemacula com- 
mittuntur ecclesiee; non negamus," &c, we deny 
not but amongst the laity there are many whose 
manners are pleasing to God, but the faithful laws 
of God seek for him soldiers that are approved; 
and they ought rather to afibrd to others, by them- 
selves, an example of a religious life, than require 
it from them ; *^ ideoque nuUus ex pcenitentibus 
debet ordinari ; quis enim quern paulo ante jacentem 
viderat, veneretur antistitem ? " " None of the 
pubhc penitents must be ordained ; for who will 
esteem that priest venerable, whom a little before 
he saw dishonoured by scandalous and public 
crimes P " But this is to be understood of them 
only, as the prophet Amos expresses it, " qui corri- 
piuntur in portA," " who are rebuked in the gate," ^ 
condemned by public sentence, and are blotted with 
the reproaches of the law. But in all cases, 

Turpe est doctori, cum culpa redarguit ipsum. 

The guilt of the sin which a man reproves, quite 
spoils his sermon : " ipsam obmutescere facundiam, 
si aegra sit conscientia," said St Ambrose ; " a sick 
conscience spoils the tongue of the eloquent, and 
i PsaL U. 13. k Amos v. la 
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makes it stammer/' For how shall any man preach 
against sin, or affright his people from their dan- 
gers, if he denies God's justice ? and if he thinks 
God is just, why is not he confounded, that, with 
his own mouth, pronounces damnation against him- 
self P Nothing confounds a man so much, as to he 
judged out of his own mouth : " £ss& munda studeat 
manus, qus diluere sordes curat," said St. Gregory ; 
** the hand that means to make another clean, 
should not itself be dirty. But all this is but in 
general; there are yet considerations more particular 
and material. 

1. A minister of an evil hfe cannot do so much 
good to his charges ; he cannot profit .them, he is 
not useful eIq oijco^o/xj))', he pulls down as fast, or 
faster than he builds up. " Talmud absque opere 
non est magnum Talmud," said the Jews' proverb : 
" a good sermon without a good example is no very 
good sermon." For, besides that such a man is 
contemptible to his people, contemptible, not only 
naturally, but by Divine judgment (according to 
that of the prophet, " Propter quod dedi vos con- 
temptibiles omni populo," " for this very reason I 
have made you to be scorned in the eyes of all the 
people " ^) : but besides this, it is very considerable 
what St. Chrysostom says; "Si prsedicas et non 
fecis, opus proponis tanquam impossibile :" " he 
that preaches mortification and lives voluptuously, 
propounds the duty as if it were impossible :" for 
certainly if it be good, and if it be possible, a man 
will ask, why is it not done ? It is easy for him that 
is well to give a sick man counsel : " YerClm tu si 
hie esses, cert^ aliter sentires ;" when it comes to be 
his own case, when the sickness pinches, and when the 
belly calls for meat, where's the fine oration then P 
" Omnia quse vindic^ris in altero, tibi ipsi vehementer 
fugienda sunt : etenim non modo accusator, sed ne ob- 
jurgator ferendus est, qui, quod in altero vitium repre- 
hendit, in eo ipse deprehenditur :" " whatsoever you 
reprove in others, must be infinitely avoided by your- 
self ; for no man will endure an accuser, no not so 
much as a man to chide, for that fault in which him- 
self was taken."" But if your charges see you bear 
your sickness patiently, and your cross nobly, and 
despise money generously, and forgive your enemy 
bravely, and relieve the poor charitably, then he 
sees your doctrine is tangible and material ; it is 
more than words, and he loves you, and considers 
what you say. In the East the shepherds used to 
go before their sheep, to which our blessed Saviour 
alludes, " My sheep hear my voice and follow me ; " 
but our shepherds are forced to drive them, and 
affright them with dogs and noises : it were better 
if themselves did go before. 3. A minister of an 
evil life cannot preach with that fervour and efficacy, 
with that life and spirit, as a good man does ; for 
besides that he does not himself understand the 
secrets of religion, and the private inducements of 
the Spirit, and the sweetness of internal joy, and 
the inexpressible advantages of a holy peace; be- 
sides this, he cannot heartily speak all that he 
knows ; he hath a clog at his foot, and a gag in his 
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teeth ; there is a fear, and there is a shame, and 
there is a guilt, and a secret willingness that the 
thing were not true ; and some little private arts to 
lessen his own consent, and to take off the asperi- 
ties and consequent troubles of a clear convictioo. 
To which if we add, that there is a secret envy in 
aU vricked men against the prosperities of goodness; 
and if I should say no more, this alone were enough 
to silence a Boanerges, and to make his thunder 
still and easy as an oaten pipe : " Nonne id flagitium 
est, te aliis consilium dare, foris sapere, tibi non 
posse auxiliari P" " That is a burning shame and an 
intolerable wickedness, that a minister shall be like 
Marcotis, or the statue of Mercury, show the way to 
others, and himself stand still like a painted block ; 
to be wise abroad, and a very fool in his own con- 
cerns, and unable to do himself good." — "Dicit 
Reslakis, 'oma teipsum, postea omato alios:'" 
" first trim thyself, and then adorn thy brother," 
said the rabbins : but certain it is, he that cannot 
love to see others better than himself, it cannot be 
that he should heartily endeavour it. 

Scilicet exspectas, at tradat mater honestos, 
Atqae alios mores, quam quos habet? utile porro 
Fiholam turpi vetulae producere tiirpem. Juvbn. 

It is not to be expected that a diseased father should 
beget wholesome children: like will come from 
like, whether the principle be good or evil. 

But, secondly ; for this is but the apx^ Mvbtv ; 
this is but the least evil ; there is yet much worse 
behind. A wicked minister cannot with success and 
benefit pray for the people of his charges ; and this 
is a great matter ; for prayer is the key of David, 
and God values it at so high a rate, that Christ is 
made the prince of all intercession, and God hath 
appointed angels to convey to his throne of grace 
the prayers of the saints ; and he hath made pro- 
phets and priests, even the whole clergy, the pecu- 
liar ministers of prayer : " Orabit pro eo sacerdos ;" 
" the priest shall pray for him," the priest shall 
make an atonement for his sin, and it shall be for- 
given him." And God's anger is no where more 
fiercely described, than when things come to that 
pass that he vrill not hear the priest or prophet 
praying for the people : " Pray not thou for this 
people, neither lift up prayer nor cry for them, 
neither make intercession to me ; for behold mine 
anger and my fury shall be poured out upon this 
place."® When the prayers of the gracious and 
acceptable persons, the presidents of prayer, are for- 
bidden, then things are desperate ; it is a greater 
excommunication ; ** the man sins a sin unto death ; 
and I say not that thou pray for him that sins unto 
death." This, I say, is the priest's office, and if 
the people lose the benefit of this, they are undone. 
To bishop Timothy, St Paul gave it in charge, 
" That supplications, and prayers, and intercessions, 
be made for all men." And St. James advised 
" the sick to send for the elders of the church," 
(the bishops and priests,) " and let them pray over 
diem," and then " their sins shall be forgiven them." 
But how ? that is supposed, the minister prays fer- 

» Numb. XV. 5. Le?. iv. 35. 
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vently, and be a righteous man; for ** the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much ;'' 
it is promised on no other terms. " Qualis vir, talis 
oratio^" is an old rule : " as is the man, such is his 
prayer." " The prayer of the wicked is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord/' said Solomon ; he cannot pre- 
▼ail for himself, much less for others. I remember 
that Bias being once in a storm, and a compi^y of 
villains in the ship, being affrighted, called upon 
their gods for help: ** Cavete," said he, "ne vos dii 
interesse sentiant:" ** take heed lest the gods per- 
ceive you to be here," lest we all perish for your 
sakes. And upon surer grounds it was that David 
said, " If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear my prayer." And what then do you 
think will be the event of those assemblies, where 
he that presents the prayers of all the people, is 
hateful to God P will God receive the oblation that 
is presented to him by an impure hand ? The Le- 
vitical priests were commanded to wash before they 
sacrificed :P and every man is commanded to repent 
before he prays ; *' My son, hast thou sinned, do so 
no more;" and then, "ask pardon for thy former 
fault."*! And can we hope that the minister, who, 
** with wrath and doubting," and covetousness, pre- 
sents the people's prayers, that ever those interces- 
sioDs shall pierce the clouds, and ascend to the 
mercy-seat, and descend with a blessing? Believe 
it not: a man that is ungracious in his life, can 
never be gracious in his oflice, and acceptable to 
God. We are abundantly taught this, by those ex- 
cellent words of God by the prophet Micah : « The 
heads of Sion judge for reward, and the priests 
thereof teach for hire, and the prophets thereof di- 
vine for money ; yet will they lean upon the Lord, 
and say. Is not the Lord among us ?" ' As if God 
had aaid, nothing is so presumptuous and unreason- 
able as to lean upon God, and think he will be 
among us, when the priests and the prophets are 
covetous and wicked. No, he declares it expressly, 
(v. 7.) ** Then shall the seers be ashamed, and the 
diviners confounded, yea, they shall all cover their 
^ips; for there is no answer of God." God will not 
answer ; for sometimes the case is so, that, " though 
Koah, Daniel, and Job were there," God would not 
hear; that is, when the people are incorrigibly 
wicked, and the decree is irrevocably gone out for 
judgment But there are other times, in which 
the prayers of innocent people, being presented by 
an ungracious minister and intercessor, are very 
much hindered in prevailing. In such cases, God 
is put to extraordinaries ; and Christ and Christ's 
angels are then the suppletories, and, at the best, 
the people's prayers go alone, they want the assist- 
ance of the " angel of the church," and they get no 
help or furtherance from him, and probably very 
much hinderance : according to that of St Gregory: 
" Cum is qui displicet, ad intercedendum mittitur, 
wati animus ad deteriora provocatur." Alexander 
hated to see Zercon, and, therefore, if he had inter- 
ceded for Clytus, it would but have hastened his 
death : a man's suit thrives the worse for having a 
hated intercessor. If, therefore, he that robs a 
f Ezod. zu. 40. 4 Bcclus. ' Cap. iii. 11. 



church of a patin or a chalice, be a saerilegious 
person, what is he that steals from the church of 
God (so far as lies in him) the fruit of all their holy 
prayers ; that corrupts the sacrifice, and puts colo- 
quintida into the cups of salvation, and mingles 
death in the pottage provided for the children and 
disciples of the prophets P I can say no more, but 
to expostulate with them in those upbraiding words 
of God, in the prophet : ^ Do they provoke me to 
anger, saith the Lord ? do they not provoke them- 
selves to the confusion of Aeir own faces ? " • 
" Confimdentur divini, et operient vultus suos om- 
nes :"^ " all such divines shall be confounded, and 
shall cover their &ces in the day of sad accounts." 
*' Divini sunt, non theologi : " " they are diviners, 
and not divines," witches rather than prophets; they 
are the sons of Bosor, and have no portion in the 
economy of God. In short, if so much holiness as 
I formerly described, be required of him that is ap- 
pointed to preach to others, to offer spiritual sacri- 
fices for the people, to bless the people, to divert 
judgments from them, to deprecate the wrath of 
God, to make an atonement for them, and to recon- 
cile them to the eternal mercy ;— -certain it is, that 
though the sermons of a wicked minister may do 
some good, not so much as they ought, but some 
they can $ yet the prayer of a wicked minister does 
no good at all ; it provokes God to anger, it is an 
abomination in his righteous eyes. 

Thirdly : The ecclesiastical order is by Christ ap- 
pointed to minister his Holy Spirit to the people ; 
the priests, in baptism, and the holy eucharist, and 
prayer, and intercession ; the bishop, in all these, 
and in ordination besides, and in confirmation, and 
in solemn blessing : now then consider what will be 
the event of this without effect : can he minister the 
Spirit, from whom the Spirit of God is departed P 
And, therefore, since all wickedness does " grieve 
the Spirit of God," and great wickedness defiles his 
temples, and destroys them unto the ground, and 
extinguishes the Spirit that drives iniquity away ; — 
these persons are no longer spiritual men ; " they 
are carnal, and sold under sin," and walk not in the 
Spirit; they are spiritual just as Simon Magus was 
a christian, or as Judas was an apostle ; he had the 
name of it ; but what says the Scripture P " He fell 
from it by transgression ;" only this, as he that is 
baptized has for ever a title to the promises, and a 
possibility of repentance, and a right to restitution, 
until he renounces all, and never will or can repent ; 
so there is in all our holy orders an indelible 
character, and they can, by a new life, be restored to 
all their powers ; but in the mean time, while they 
abide in sin and carnality, the cloud is over the face 
of the sun, and the Spirit of God appears not in a 
fiery tongue, that is, not in material and active de- 
monstrations ; and how far he will be ministered by 
the ofiices of an unworthy man, we know not ; only 
by aU that is said in Scripture we are made to fear, 
that things will not be so well with the people, till 
the minister be better; only this we are sure of, 
that though one man may be much the worse for 
another man's sin, yet, without his own fault, no 
• Jcr. vii. 19. » Mic. iii. 7. 
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man shall perish ; and God will do his work alone ; 
and the Spirit of God, though he be ordinarily con- 
veyed by ecclesiastical ministries, yet he also comes 
irregularly, and in ways of his own, and prevents the 
external rites, and prepossesses the hearts of his 
servants ; and the people also have so much portion 
in the evangelical ministration, that if they be holy, 
they shall receive the Holy Ghost in their hearts, 
and will express him in their lives, and themselves 
also become kings and priests unto God, while they 
are zealous of good works. And to this purpose 
may the proverb of the Rabbins be rightly under- 
stood, " Major est qui respondit * amen,' quam qui 
benedicit;" " He that says * amen,' is greater than 
he ;that blesses or prays ;" meaning, if he heartily 
desires what the other perfunctorily, and with his 
lips only, utters, not praying with his hearty and 
with the acceptabilities of a good life, the ** amen" 
shall be more than all the ** prayer," and the people 
shall prevail for themselves, when the priest could 
not ; according to the saying of Midrasich Tehillim. 
" Quicunque dicit ' amen,' omnibus viribus suis, ei 
aperientur portce paradisi, sicut dictum est, ' et in- 
gredietur gens justa :' " " He that says * amen,' 
with his whole power, to him the gates of Paradise 
shall be open, according to that which is said,— 
and the righteous nation shall enter in." And this 
is excellently discoursed of by St. Austin, " Sacni- 
mentum gratiee dat etiam deus per malos; ipsam 
vero gratiam non nisi per seipsum, vel per sanctos 
suos j" and, therefore, he gives remission of sins by 
himself, or by the members of the Dove ; so that 
good men shall be supplied by God. But as this is 
an infinite comfort to the people, so it is an intoler- 
able shame to all wicked ministers; the benefit 
which God intended to minister by them, the people 
shall have without their help, and whether they 
will or no ; but because the people get nothing by 
their ministration, or but very little, the ministers 
shall never have their portion, where the good 
people shall inhabit to eternal ages : and I beseech 
you to consider what an infinite confusion that mil 
be at the day of judgment, when they, to whom you 
have preached righteousness, shall enter into ever- 
lasting glory, and you who have preached it shall 
have the curse of Hananeel, and the reward of 
Balaam, " The wages of unrighteousness." But 
thus it was, when the wise men asked the doctors 
where Christ should be bom, they told them right; 
but the wise men went to Christ, and foimd him, 
and the doctors sat still, and went not. 

Fourthly ; Consider, that every sin which is com- 
mitted by a minister of religion, is more than one, 
and it is as soon espied too ; for more men look 
upon the sun in an eclipse, than when he is in his 
beauty : but every spot, I say, is greater, every mote 
is a beam ; it is not only made so, but it is so ; it 
hath not the excuses of the people, is not pitiable by 
the measures of their infirmity: and, therefore, 1. 
It is reckoned in the accounts of malice, never of ig- 
norance : for ignorance itself, in them, is always a 
double sin; and, therefore, it is very remarkable, 
that when God gave command to the Levitical 
* Vide Origen. Homil. ii. in Lcvit. 



priests to make atonement for the sins of ignorance 
in the people, there is no mention made of the 
priests' sin of ignorance; God supposed no such 
thing in them, and Moses did not mention it, and 
there was no provision made in that case, as you 
may see at large in Levit iv. and Numb, xv.^ But 

2. Because every priest is a man also, observe how 
his sin is described, Levit. iv. 3. " If the priest 
that is anointed do sin according to the sin of the 
people ;" that is, if he be so degenerate, and descend 
from the glory where God hath placed him, and do 
sin after the manner of the people, then he is to 
proceed to remedy : intimating that it is infinitely 
besides expectation; it is a strange thing, it is like a 
monstrous jyroduction ; it is unnatural that a priest 
should sin, according as the people do ; however, if 
he does, it is not connived at with a sentence gende, 
as that finds which is a sin of ignorance, or the sin 
of the people : no, it is not ; for it is always malice, 
it is always uncharitableness ; for it brings mischief 
to their congregations, and contracts their blessings 
into little circuits, and turns their bread into a stone, 
and their wine to vinegar : and then besides this, 

3. It is also scandalous, and then it is infinitely 
against charity ; such ministers make the people of 
God to sin, and that is against the nature of their 
office, and design of their persons: God sent them 
to bring the people from sin, and not to be like so 
many Jeroboams, the sons of Nebat, to set forward 
the devil's kingdom, to make the people to trans- 
gress the covenant of their God : for they who live 
more by example than by precept, will more easily 
follow the works of their minister than the words 
of God ;'and few men will aspire to be more righte- 
ous than their guide ; they think it well if they be 
as he is : and hence it is no wonder that we see ini- 
quity so popular. " Oppida tota canem venerantur, 
nemo Dianam ;" y every man runs after his lusts, 
and after his money, because they see too many of 
the clergy litde looking after the ways of godliness. 
But then consider, let all such persons consider, 

5. That the accounts, which an ungodly and an 
irreligious minister of religion shall make, must 
needs be intolerable ; when, besides the damnation 
which shall certainly be inflicted upon them for the 
sins of their own lives, they shall also reckon for all 
the dishonours they do to God, and to religion, and 
for all the sins of the people, which they did not, in 
all just ways, endeavour to hinder, and all the sins 
which their flocks have committed by their evil ex- 
ample and undisciplined lives. 

6. I have but two words more to say in this 
afTair : 1 . Every minister that lives an evil life, is 
that person whom our blessed Saviour means under 
the odious appellative of a " hireling:" for he is not 
the. hireling that receives, wages, or that lives of the 
altar ; " sine faring non est lex," said the doctors of 
the Jews; " without bread-corn no man can preach 
the law :" and St Paul, though he spared the Co- 
rinthians, yet he took wages of other churches, of 
all, but in the regions of Achaia ; and the law of 
nature and the law of the gospel have taken care, 
that '' he that serves at the altar should live of the 
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altar ," and he is no hireling for all that ; but he is 
a hireling, that does not do his duty ; he that *' flies 
when the wolf comes," says Christ, he that is not 
present with ihem in dangers, that helps them not 
to resist the devil, to master their temptations, to 
iorite them on to piety, to gain souls to Christ; to 
him it may be said, as the apostle did of the Gnos- 
ties, cirnCctd etrri Topurfioc, ^ Gain to them is god- 
Ihiess f' and theology is but '* artificium venale," a 
trade of life, to fill the belly, and keep the body 
wann. ** An cuiquam licere putas, quod cuivis non 
licet ?" " Is any thing lawful for thee, that is not 
lawful for every man ?" and if thou dost not mind, 
hi thy own case, whether it be lawful or no^ then thou 
dost but sell sermons, and give counsel at a price, 
and Hke a fly in the temple, taste of every sacrifice, 
but do nothing but trouble the religious rites : for 
certain it is, no man takes on him this ofiice, but he 
** either seeks those thingfi which are his own, or 
those things which are Jesus Christ's ;" and if he 
does this, ** he is a minister of Jesus Christ ;" if he 
does the otiier, he is " the hireling," and intends 
nothing bat his belly, and ** God shall destroy both 
it and him." 

7. Lastly; These things I have said unto you, 
that ye sin not ; but this' is not the great thing here 
intended ; you may be innocent, and yet not ** zeal- 
ous of good works ;" but if you be not this, you are 
not good ministers of Jesus Christ : but, that this is 
^finitely your duty, and indispensably incumbent on 
yoQ all, besides the express words of my text, and 
an the precepts of Christ and his apostles, we have 
the concurrent sense of the whole church, the laws 
and expectations of aU the world, requiring of the 
clergy a great and an exemplar sanctity : for, there- 
fore it is, that, upon this necessity is founded the 
doctrine of aD divines in their discourses of the 
states and orders of religion ; of which you may 
largely inform yourselves in Gerson's Treatise " De 
perfectione Religionis," in Aquinas,* and in all his 
schohrs upon that question ; the sum of which is 
this, that all those institutions of religions, which 
St. Ansehn caUs '* factitias religiones," that is, the 
schools of discipline in which men, forsaking the 
world, give themselves up wholly to a pious life, 
they are indeed very excellent if rightly performed ; 
they arc ** status perfectionis acquirends," they are 
excellent institutions " for the acquiring perfection;'* 
hot the state of the superior clergy is " status per- 
fectionis exercendae," they are states which suppose 
perfection to be already in great measures acquired, 
and then to be exercised, not only in their own 
lives, but in the whole economy of their office : 
and, therefore, as none are to be chosen but those 
'Who have given themselves up to the strictness of a 
holy life, — so far as can be known; so none do 
their duty, so much as tolerably, but those who, by 
an exemplar sanctity, become patterns to their 
flocks of all good works. Herod's doves could 
never have invited so many strangers to their dove- 
cotes, if they had not been besmeared with opobal- 
aamom : but lav pvpto XP^^C tclq vepurrepaQf koI 
iiuQev liKKaQ AiovviVf said Didymus;* " Make 
■ 2. 2. q. 181 • Geoponic. Ub. 14. 



your pigeons smell sweet, and they will allure 
whole flocks;" and if your life be excellent, if 
your virtues be like a precious ointment, you 
will soon invite your charges to run " in odorem 
unguentorum," ** after your precious odours : " but 
you must be excellent, not " tanqnam unus de 
populo," " but tanquam homo Dei ;" you must be a 
man of God, not after the common manner of men, 
but ** after God's own heart ; " and men will strive 
to be like you, if you be like to God : but when you 
only stand at the door of virtue, for nothing but to 
keep sin out, you will draw into the folds of Christ 
none but such as fear drives in. " Ad majorem 
Dei gloriam," " To do what will most glorify God," 
that is the line you must walk by : for to do no 
more than all men needs must, is servility, not so 
much as the affection of sons ; much less can you 
be fathers to the people, when you go not so far as 
the sons of God : for a dark lantern, though there 
be a weak brightness on one side, will scarce en- 
lighten one, much less wiU it conduct a multitude, 
or aUure many followers, by the brightness of its 
flame. And indeed, the duty appears in this, that 
many things are lawful for the people, which are 
scandalous in the clergy; you are tied to more 
abstinences, to more severities, to more renuncia^ 
tions and self-denials, you may not with that freedom 
receive secular contentments that others may ; you 
must spend more time in prayers, your alms must 
be more bountiful, your hands more open, your 
hearts enlarged ; others must relieve the poor, you 
must take care of them ; others must show them- 
selves their brethren, but you must be their fathers ; 
they must pray frequently and fervently, but you 
must give your ** selves up wholly to the word of 
God and prayer ; " they must " watch and pray, 
that they fall not into temptation," but you must 
watch for yourselves and others too; the people 
must mourn when they sin, but you must mourn for 
your own infirmities, and for the sins of others ; 
and indeed, if the life of a clergyman does not 
exceed even the piety of the people, that life is, in 
some measure, scandalous : and what shame was 
ever greater than is described in the parable of 
the traveller going from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
when, to the eternal dishonour of the Levite and 
the priest, it is told that they went aside, and 
saw him with a wry neck and a bended head, 
but let him alone, and left him to be cured by the 
good Samaritan ? The primitive church in her dis- 
cipline used to thrust their delinquent clergy " in 
laicam communionem," even then when their faults 
were but small, and of less reproach than to deserve 
greater censures ; yet they lessened them by thrust- 
ing them ** into the lay communion," as most fit for 
such ministers, who refused to live at the height of 
sacerdotal piety. Remember your dignity, to which 
Christ hath called you : " Shall such a man as I 
flee," said the brave Eleazar ? shall the stars be 
darkness, shall the ambassadors of Christ neglect to 
do their King honour, shall the glory of Christ do 
dishonourable and inglorious actions ? ** Ye are 
the glory of Christ," saith SL Paul ; remember that, 
— I can say no greater thing ; unless possibly this 
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may add some moments for your care and caution, 
that " potentes potenter cruciabuntur," " great men 
shall be greatly tormented," if they sin ; and to fall 
from a great height is an intolerable ruin. Severe 
were the words of our blessed Saviour, ** Yc are the 
salt of the earth ; if the salt have lost his savour, 
it is thenceforth good for nothing, neither for knd, 
nor yet for the dunghill :" a greater dishonour 
could not be expressed ; he that takes such a one 
up, will shake his fingers. I end with the saying 
of St. Austin, " Let your religious prudence think, 
that, in the world, especially at this time, nothing is 
more laborious, more difficult, or more dangerous, 
than the office of a bishop, or a priest, or a deacon : 
* Sed apud Deum nihil beatius, si eo modo militetur 
quo noster imperator jubet ; ' ' but nothing is more 
blessed, if we do our duty, according to the com- 
mandment of our Lord.' " ■ 

I have already discoursed of the integrity of life, 
and what great necessity there is, and how deep 
obligations lie upon you, not only to be innocent 
and void of offence, but al^o to be holy ; not only 
pure, but shining ; not only to be blameless, but to 
be didactic in your lives ; that as, by your sermons, 
you preach in season, so, by your lives, you may 
preach out of season ; that is, at all seasons, and to 
all men, that .they, " seeing your good works, may 
glorify God" on your behalf, and on their own. 



SERMON XL 

The second Sermon on Titus ii. 7. 

Now by the order of the words, and my own 
undertaking, I am to tell you what are the rules and 
measures of your doctrine, which you are to teach 
the people. 

1. Be sure that you teach nothing to the people 
but what is certainly to be found in Scripture: 
" Servemus eas mensuras, quas nobis per legisla- 
torem lex spiritualis enunciat ; " " The whole spiri- 
tual law given us by our laW-giver, that must be 
our measures ;"» for though, by persuasion and by 
faith, by mis-persuasion and by error, by false com- 
mentaries and mistaken glosses, every man may be- 
come a law unto himself, and unhappily bind upon his 
conscience burdens which Christ never imposed; 
yet you must bind nothing upon your charges, but 
what God hath bound upon you ; you cannot become 
a law unto tliem j that is the only privilege of the 
lawgiver, who, because he was an interpreter of the 
Divine will, might become a law unto us ; and because 
he was faithful in all the house, did tell us all his 
Father's will; and, therefore, nothing can be God's 
law to us, but what he hath taught us. But of this 
I shall need to say no more but the words of Ter- 
tuUian; "Nobis nihil licet ex nostra arbitrio in- 
dulgere, sed nee eligere aliquid, quod de suo arbitrio 
aliquis induxerit : apostolos Domini habemus, auto- 
■ Epist 14a 



res, qui nee ipti quicqoam de rao arbitrio quod 
indncerent elegerunt, sed acceptam k Christo disci- 
plinam fideliter nationibus assignarunt." ^ Whatso- 
ever is not in, and taken from, the Scriptures, is 
from a private spirit, and that is against Scripture 
certainly ; " for no Scripture is," iliaQ tircXv^^oicy 
saith St Peter ; it is not, it cannot be *' of private 
interpretation;" that is, unless it come from the 
Spirit of God, which is that Spirit that moved upon 
the waters of the new creation, as well as of the old, 
and was promised to all, " to you, and to your chil- 
dren, and to as many as the Lord our God shall 
call," and is bestowed on all, and is the earnest of 
all our inheritance, and is '* given to every man to 
profit withal ;" it cannot prove God to be the author, 
nor be a light to us to walk by, or to show others 
the way to heaven. 

This rule were alone sufficient to guide us all in 
the whole economy of our calling, if we were not 
weak and wilful, ignorant and abused : but the Holy 
Scripture hath suffered so many interpretations, and 
various sounds and seemings, and we are so prepos- 
sessed and predetermined to misconstruction by false 
apostles without, and prevailing passions within, 
that though it be in itself sufficient, yet it is not so 
for us 5 and we may say with the eunuch, " How 
can I understand, unless some man should guide 
me ? " And, indeed, in St Paul's epistles, " there 
are many things hard to be understood;" and, in 
many other places, we find that the well is deep ; 
and imless there be some to help us to draw out the 
latent senses of it, our souls will not be filled with 
the waters of sjdvation. Therefore, that I may 
do you what assistances I can, and, if I cannot in 
this small portion of time, instruct you, yet that I 
may counsel you, and remind you of the best assist- 
ances that are to be had ; if I cannot give you rules 
sufficient to expound all hard places, yet that I may 
show how you shall sufficiently teach your people, 
by the rare rules and precepts, recorded in places 
that are, or may be made, easy, I shall first give 
you some advices in general, and then descend to 
more particular rules and measures. 

1. Because it is not to be expected, that every 
minister of the word of God should have all the gifts 
of the Spirit, and every one to abound in tongues, 
and in doctrines, and in interpretations ; you may, 
therefore, make great use of the labours of those 
worthy persons, whom God bath made to be lights 
in the several generations of the world, that a hand 
may help a hand, and a father may teach a brother, 
and we all be taught of God : for there are many 
who have, by great skill, and great experience, 
taught as many good rules for the interpretation of 
Scripture ; amongst which those that I shall princi- 
pally recommend to you, are the books of St Austin, 
"De Utilitate Credendi" and his 3 lib. " De DoctrinA 
Christian^;" the "Synopsis" of Athanasius; the 
"Proems" of Isidore; the "Prologues" of St Je- 
rome. I might well add the " Scholia" of (Ecume- 
nius; the " Catenie" of the Greek fathers, and of 
later times, the ordinary and interlineary glosses; 
the excellent book of Hugo de S. Victore, " de 
» Origcn. » Contra hcres. 
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eradidane didascaUcft ; " ** An interpretandi Scriptu- 
ras," by Siztus Senensis; Serfiriiis's " Prolegomena;" 
Tena's " IntroductioQ to the Scriptures;" together 
with Laurentius h YiUarYincentio, Andreat Hyperiufi 
''de Batione atadii PhUosophicV and the " Hypo- 
typoses" of Martinua Cantapratensis : Arias Mon- 
tanus's " Joseph " or " de Arcano Sermone/' is of 
another nature, and more fit for preachers; and so 
is Sanctes Pagoine's "Isagoge;" but Ambrosius 
Catliariotts's book **duanim clavium ad sacram 
acripturam," is useful to many good purposes: but 
more particularly, and I think more usefully, are 
those seven rules of interpreting Scriptures, written 
by Tichonius, and first made famous by St Austin's 
commendation of them, and inserted in torn. y. of 
(he Biblioth. SS. pp. — Sebastian Pe^ez wrote thirty- 
five rules for the interpretation of Scripture : Fran- 
dscus Ruiz drew from the ancient fiithers two 
himdred and thirty-four rules : besides those many 
learned persons who have written vocabularies, tro- 
pologies^ and expositions of words and phrases; 
such as are Flacius Illyricus, Junius, Jerome Laure- 
tusy and many others, not infrequent in all public 
libraries. But I remember, that he that gives ad- 
rice to a sick man in Ireland to cure his sickness, 
most tell him of medicaments that are '* facile para- 
Wlia," ** easy to be had," and cheap to be bought, 
or else his counsel vrill not profit him ; and even of 
these God hath made good provision for us ; for, 
although many precious things are reserved for them 
that dig deep, and search wisely, yet there are me- 
dicinal plants, and com and grass, things fit for food 
and physic, to be had in every field. 

And so it is in the interpretation of Scripture ; 
there are ways of doing it well and wisely, without the 
too laborious methods of weary learning, that even 
the meanest labourers in God's vineyard may have 
that which is fit to minister to him that needs. 
Therefore, 

2. In all the interpretations of Scripture, the 
literal sense is to be presumed and chosen, unless 
there be evident cause to the contrary. The reasons 
are plain ; because the literal sense is natural, and 
it is first, and it is most agreeable to some things, 
in their whole kind ; not indeed to prophecies, nor 
to the teachings of the learned, nor those cryptic 
ways of institution by which the ancients did hide 
a light, and keep it in a dark lantern from the 
temeration of ruder handlings and popular preach- 
ers: but the literal sense is agreeable to laws, to 
the publication of commands, to the revelation of 
the Divine will, to the concerns of the vulgar, to 
the foundations of faith, and to all the notice of 
things, in which the idiot is as much concerned as 
the greatest clerks. From which pro^ition these 
three corollaries will properly follow ; 1. That God 
bath plainly and literally described all his will, 
both in belief and practice, in which our essential 
duty, the duty of aU men, is concerned. 2. That, 
in plain expressions we are to look for our duty, 
and not in the more secret places and darker cor- 
ners of the Scripture. 3. That you may regularly, 
certainly, and easily do your duty to the people, if 
yoa read and literally expound the plain sayings. 



and easily expressed commandments, and promises, 
and threatenings of the gospel, and the Psalms, and 
the prophets. 

3. But then remember this also ; that not only 
the grammatical or prime signification of the word 
is the literal sense ; but whatsoever is the prime 
intention of the speaker, that is the literal sense ; 
though the word be to be taken metaphorically, or 
by translation signify more things than one. <* The 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous ; " this is 
literally true ; and yet it is as true, that God hath 
no eyes properly ; but by " eyes" are meant, God's 
'* providence;" and though this be not the first 
literal sense of the word " eyes," it is not that 
which was at first imposed and contingently ; but it 
is that signification, which was secondarily imposed, 
and by reason and proportion. Thus, when we 
say, *' God cares for the righteous," it will not sup- 
pose that God can have any anxiety or afilictive 
thoughts ; but ** he cares" does as truly and pro- 
perly signify provision, as caution ; beneficence, as 
fear ; and therefore the literal sepse of it is, that 
** God provides good things for the righteous." For 
in this case the rule of Abulensis is very true ; 
" Sensus literalis semper est verus," " the literal 
sense is always true;" that is, all that is true, 
which the Spirit of God intended to signify 
by the words, whether he intended the first or 
second signification ; whether that of voluntary and 
contingent, or that of analogical and rational insti- 
tution. ** Other sheep have I," said Christ, " which 
are not of this fold :" that he did not mean this of 
the "peciis lanigerum" is notorious; but of the 
gentiles to be gathered into the privileges and fold 
of Israel : for in many cases, the first literal sense 
is the hardest, and sometimes impossible, and some- 
times inconvenient : and when it is any of these, 
although we are not to recede from the literal 
sense ; yet we are to take the second signification, 
the tropological or figurative. " If thy right eye 
ofiend thee, pluck it out," said Christ : and yet no 
man digs his eyes out ; because the very letter or 
intention of this command bids us only to throw 
away that, which if we keep, we cannot avoid sin : 
for sometimes the letter tells the intention, and 
sometimes the intention declares the letter ; and 
that is properly the literal sense, which is the first 
meaning of the command in the whole complexion : 
and in this, common sense and a vulgar reason will 
be a sufficient guide, because there is always some 
other thing spoken by God, or some principle natu- 
rally implanted in us, by which we are secured in 
the understanding of the Divine command. ** He 
that does not hate father and mother for my sake, 
is not worthy of me : " the literal sense of " hating" 
used in Scripture is not always '* malice," but some- 
times a **le8s loving;" and so Christ abo hath 
expounded it : " He that loves father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me." — ^But I shall 
not insist longer on this; he that understands 
nothing but his grammar, and hath not conversed 
with men and books, and can see no ferther than 
his fingers' ends, and makes no use of his reason, 
but for ever will be a child ; he may be deceived 
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in the literal sense of Scriptnre ; but then he is not 
fit to teach others : but he that knows words signi- 
fy rhetorically, as well as grammatically, and have 
various proper significations,® and which of these is 
the first, is not always of itself easy to be told ; and 
remembers also that God hath given him reason, 
and observation, and experience, and conversation 
with wise men, and the proportion of things, and 
the end of the command, and parallel places of 
Scripture, in other words to the same purpose ; — 
will conclude, that, since in plain places, all the 
duty of man is contained, and that the literal sense 
is fid ways true, and, unless men be wilful or unfor- 
tunate, they may, with a small proportion of learn- 
ing, find out the literal sense of an easy moral 
proposition ; — will, I say, conclude, that if we be 
deceived, the fault is our own ; but the fault is so 
great, the man so supine, the negligence so inex- 
cusable, that the very consideration of human infir- 
mity is not sufficient to excuse such teachers of 
others, who hallucinate or prevaricate in this. 
The Anthropomorphites fell fouUy in this matter, 
and supposed God to have a &ce, and arms, and 
passions, as we have ; but they prevailed not : and 
Origen was, in one instance, greatly mistaken, 
and thinking there was no literal meaning but the 
prime signification of the word, understood the 
word ehycvxfi^tiyj " to make an eunuch,*' to his own 
prejudice ; but that passed not into a doctrine : but 
the church of Rome hath erred greatly in pertina- 
cious adhering, not to the letter, but to the gram- 
mar ; nor to that, but in one line or signification of 
it : and '< Hoc est corpus meum" must signify 
nothing but grammatically ; and though it be not, 
by their own confessions, to be understood without 
divers figures, in the whole complexion, yet 
peevishly and perversely, they will take it by the 
wrong handle ; and this they have passed into a 
doctrine, that is against sense, and reason, and ex- 
perience, and Scripture, and tradition, and the com- 
mon interpretation of things, and public peace and 
utility, and every thing by which mankind ought to 
be governed and determined. 

4. I am to add this one thing more : that we 
admit in the interpretation of Scripture but one 
literal sense ; I say, but one prime literal sense ; 
for the simplicity and purity of the Spirit, and the 
philanthropy of God, will not admit that there 
should, in one single proposition, be many intri- 
cate meanings, or that his sense should not certain- 
ly be understood, or that the people be abused by 
equivocal and doubtful senses ; this was the way of 
Jupiter in the sands, and ApoUo Pythius, and the 
devil's oracles : but be it far from the wisdom of 
the Spirit of God. 

5. But then take in this caution to it; that al- 
though there be but one principal literal sense ; yet 
others that are subordinate may be intended subor- 
dinately; and others that are true by proportion, or 
that first intention, may be true for many reasons, 
and every reason applicable to a special instance ; 
and all tiiese may be intended as they signify, that 
is, one only by prime design, and the other by col- 

« Verba non soao Bed •ensa sapiunt—H ilar. 



lateral consequence. Thus when it is said, "Thoa 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee;" the 
Psalmist means it of the eternal generation of 
Christ : others seem to apply it to his birth of the 
blessed virgin Mary ; and St Paul expounds it of 
the resurrection of Christ :<^ This is all true : and 
yet but one literal sense primely meant; but by 
proportion to the first, the others have their place, 
and are meant by way of similitude^ Thus we are 
the sons of God, by adoption, by creation, by fiivour, 
by participation of the Spirit, by the laver of, rege- 
neration ; and every man, for one or other of these 
reasons, can say, *< Our Father which art in heaven ;" 
and these are all parts of the literal sense, not dif- 
ferent, but subordinate and by participation: but 
more than one prime literal sense must not be 
admitted. 

6. Lastly; Sometimes the literal sense is lost 
by a plain change of the words ; which when it is 
discovered, it must be corrected by* the fountain; 
and till it be, so long as it is pious, and commonly 
received, it may be used without scruple. In the 
41st Psalm the Hebrews read, " My soul hatfa 
longed after 'the strong, the living God;' <Deum 
fortem, vivum :' " in the vulgar Latin, it is ** Deum 
fentem vivum," ''the living fountain;" and it was 
very well, but not the literal sense of God's Spirit; 
but when they have been so often warned of it, 
that they were still in love with their own letter, 
and leave the words of the Spirit, I think was not 
justifiable at aU : and this was observed at last by 
Sixtus and Clement, and corrected in their editions 
of the Bible, and then it came right again. The 
sum is this ; he that with this moderation and these 
measures, construes the plain meaning of the Spirit 
of God, and expounds the articles of fiedth, and the I 
precepts of life, according to the intention of God, | 
signified by his own words, in their first or second 
signification, cannot easily be cozened into any he- 
retical doctrine ; but his doctrine will be &Bia^do- 
poit the pure word and mind of God. 

2. There is another sense or interpretation of 
Scripture, and that is mystical or spiritual ; which 
the Jews call vrniB "midrash;" which Elias the 
Levite calls " omne commentarium, quod non est 
juxta simplicem et literalem sensum ;" " every gloss 
that is not according to their tvffS 'peschat,' to 
the literal sense ;" and this relates principally to 
the Old Testament : thus the waters of the deluge 
did signify the waters of baptism ; Sarah and Agar, i 
the law and the gospel; the brazen serpent, the 
passion of Christ; the conjunction of Adam and 
Eve, the communion of Christ and his church; 
and this is called the spiritual sense, St Paul being 
our warrant; " Our fathers ate of the same spiritual 
meat, and drank of that same spiritual rock ;" now 
that rock was not spiritual, but of solid stone; 
but it signified spiritually; for "that rock was 
Christ." 

— This sense the doctors divide into tropological, 
allegorical, and anagogical, — ^for method's sake, and 
either to distinguish the things, or to amuse the 
persons; for these relate but to the several spi- 
^ Heb. i. 
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ritual things eignified by diyen places ; as matters 
of faith, precepts of manners, and celestial joys ; 
you may make more if you please, and yet these 
are too many to trouble men's • heads, and to make 
theology an art and craft, to no purpose. This 
spiritual sense is that which the Greeks call vir<^ 
yoiar, or 'the sense that lies under the cover of 
words :" concerning this I shall give you these short 
rules, that your doctrine be ^dio^Oopoc, pure and 
withoat heretical mixtures, and the leaven of false 
doctrines ; for, above aU things, this is to be taken 
care of. 

1. Although every place of Scripture hath a 
literal sense, either proper or figurative, yet every 
one hath not a spiritual and mystical interpretation ; 
and, therefore, Origen was blamed by Ihe ancients 
for forming all into spirit and mystery ; one place 
was reserved to punish that folly. Thus the fol- 
lowers of the family of love, and the quakers, ex- 
pound all the articles of our faith, all the hopes of 
a christian, all the stories of Christ, into such a 
clancular and retired sense, as if they had no 
meaning by the letter, but were only a hierogly- 
phic or a Pythagorean scheme, and not to be opened 
but by a private key, which every man pretends to 
be borrowed from Uie Spirit of 6od, though made 
in the forges here below; to which purposes the 
epistles of St Jerome to Avitus, to Pammachius and 
Oceanus, are worth your reading. In this case men 
do as he said of Origen, " Ingenii sui acnmina pu- 
tant ease ecclesiie sacramenta :'' ** every man be- 
lieves God meant as he intended, and so he will 
obtrude his own dreams instead of sacraments." 
Therefore, 

2. Whoever wiU draw spiritual senses from any 
history of the Old or New Testament, must first 
allow the literal sense, or else he will soon deny an 
article of necessary belief. A story is never the 
less troe, because it is intended to profit as well as 
to please ; and the narrative may well establish or 
insinuate a precept, and instruct with pleasure ; but 
if, becaune there is a jewel in the golden cabinet, 
you will throw away the enclosure, and deny the 
story that you may look out a mystical sense, we 
shall leave it arbitrary for any man to believe or 
disbelieve what story he please ; and Eve shall not 
be made of the rib of Adam, and the garden of 
Eden shall be no more than the Hesperides, and 
the story of Jonas a well-dressed fable ; and I have 
seen all the Revelation of St. John turned into a 
moral ccmimentary, in which every person can sig- 
nify any proposition, or any virtue, according as his 
£uicy chimes. This is too much, and, therefore, 
comes not from a good principle. 

3. In moral precepts, in rules of polity and eco- 
nomy, there is no other sense to be inquired after 
but what they bear upon the face; for he that 
thinks it necessaiy to turn them into some further 
spiritual meaning, supposes that it is a disparage- 
ment to the Spirit of God to take care of govern- 
ments, or that the duties of princes and masters 
are no great concerns, or not operative to eternal 
felicity, or that God does not provide for temporal 
advantages; for if these things be worthy concerns, 



and if God hath taken care of all our good, and if 
« godliness be profitable to all things, and hath the 
promise of the life that now is, and that which is 
to come," there is no necessity to pass onto more ab- 
struse senses, when the literal and proper hath also in 
it instrumentality enough towards very great spiritual 
purposes. " God takes care " for servants, yea 
** for oxen" and all the beasts of the field; and the 
letter of the command enjoining us to use them 
with mercy, hath in it an advantage even upon the 
spirit and whole frame of a man's soul ; and there- 
fore let no man tear those Scriptures to other mean- 
ings beyond their own intentions and provisions. 
In these cases a spiritual sense is not to be inquired 
after. 

4. If the letter of the story infers any indecency 
or contradiction, then it is necessary that a spiritual 
or mystical sense be thought of; but never else is 
it necessaiy. It may in other cases be useful, 
when it does advantage to holiness ; and may be 
safely used, if used modesdy; but because this 
spiritual or mystical interpretation, when it is not 
necessary, cannot be certainly proved, but relies upon 
fancy, or at most some light inducement, no such in- 
terpretation can be used as an argument to prove an 
article of faith, nor relied upon in matters of necessary 
concern. The "three measures of meal," in the 
gospel, are but an ill argument to prove the blessed 
and eternal Trinity : and it may be, the three angels 
that came to Abraham, will signify no more than 
the two that came to Lot, or the single one to 
Manoah or St John. This divine mystery relies 
upon a more sure foundation ; and he makes it un- 
sure, that causes it to lean upon an unexponnded 
vision, that was sent to other purposes. "Non esse 
contensiosis et infidelibus sensibus ingerendum," 
said St Austin of the book of Genesis. Searching 
for articles of faith in the by-paths and comers of 
secret places, leads not to faith but to infidelity, and 
by making the foundations unsure, causes the articles 
to be questioned. 

I remember that Agricola, in his book " De Ani- 
malibus Subterraneis," tells of a certain kind of 
spirits that use to converse in mines, and trouble 
the poor labourers : they dig metals, they cleanse, 
they cast, they melt, they separate, they join the 
ore ; but when they are gone, the men find just 
nothing done, not one step of their work set forward. 
So it is in the books and expositions of many men : 
they study, they argue, they expound, they confute, 
they reprove, they open secrets, and make new dis- 
coveries ; and when you turn the bottom upwards, 
up starts nothing ; no man is the wiser, no man is 
instructed, no truUi discovered, no proposition cleared, 
nothing is altered, but that much labour and much 
time is lost : and this is manifest in nothing more 
than in books of controversy, and in mystical expo- 
sitions of Scripture : " Queerunt quod nusquam est, 
inveniunt tamen." Like Isidore, who, in contem- 
plation of a pen, observed, that the nib of it was 
divided into two, but yet the whole body remained 
one : " Credo propter mysterium : " • he found a 
knack in it, and thought it was a mystery. Con- 
« laid. Grig. lib. ri. c. 14. 
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ceniing which I shall need to say no more bat that 
they are safe when they are necessary, and they 
are useful when they teach better, and they are 
good when they do good; but this is so seldom, and 
so by chance, that oftentimes if a man be taught 
truth, he is taught it by a lying master $ it is like 
being cured by a good witch, an evil spirit hath a 
hand in it ; and if there be not error and illusion 
in such interpretations, there is very seldom any 
certainty. 

" What shall I do to my vineyard, said God P " ^ 
" Auferam sepem ejus : " " I will take away the 
hedge : " that is, " custodiam angelonim," saith the 
gloss, ''the custody of their angel guardians." And 
God says, " Manasseh humeros suos comedit :*' s 
" Manasseh hath devoured his own shoulders ;" that 
is, *' gubematores dimovit," say the doctors, " hath 
removed his governors," his princes, and his priests. 
It is a sad complaint, 'tis true, but what it means is 
the question. But although these senses are pious, 
and may be used for illustration and the prettiness 
of discourse, yet there is no further certainty in 
them than what the one fancies and the other is 
pleased to allow. But if the spiritual sense be 
proved evident and certain, then it is of the same 
efficacy as the hteral ; for it is according to that 
letter by which God's Holy Spirit was pleased to 
signify his meaning, and it matters not how he is 
pleased to speak, so we * understand his meaning. 
And in this sense, that is true which is affirmed 
by St Gregory : " Allegoriam interdum ledificare 
fidem :" " sometimes our faith is built up by the 
mystical words of the Spirit of God." But because 
it seldom happens that they can be proved, therefore 
you are not to feed your flocks vriih such herbs 
whose virtue you know not, of whose wholesomeness 
or powers of nourishing you are wholly, or for the 
most part, ignorant We have seen and felt the 
mischief, and sometimes derided the absurdity. 
** God created the sun and the moon," said Moses ; 
that is, said the extravagants of Pope Boniface VIII., 
" the pope and the emperor." And " Behold here 
are two swords," said St. Peter: " It is enough," 
said Christ; enough for St Peter; and so he got 
the two swords, the temporal and spiritual, said the 
gloss upon that text Of these things there is no 
beginning and no end, no certain principles and no 
good conclusions. 

These are the two ways of expounding all Scrip- 
tures; these are as "the two witnesses of God;" 
by the first of which he does most commonly, and 
by the latter of which he does sometimes, declare 
his meaning ; and in the discovery of these mean- 
ings, the measures which I have now given you are 
the general land-marks, and are sufficient to guide 
us from destructive errors. It follows in the next 
place, that I give you some rules that are more par- 
ticular, according to my undertaking, that you in 
your duty, and your charges in the provisions to be 
made for them, may be more secure. 

1. Although you are to teach your people nothing 
but what is the word of God, yet by this word I un- 
derstand all that God spake expressly, and all that 
' Isaiah v. % Isaiah iz. 



by certain consequence can be deduced from it 
Thus Dionysius Alexandrinus argues, tyvwv Sri vwt 
Ktd \6yoc oh (cVoc h.y ciiy r^c ohfflac rov irarpos' 
" He that in Scripture is called the Son and the 
Word of the Father, I conclude he is no stranger to 
the essence of the Father." And St Ambrose de- 
rided them that called for express Scripture for 
hfxoovato^, since the prophets and the gospels ac- 
knowledge the unity of substance in the Father and 
the Son ; and we easily conclude the Holy Ghost to 
be God, because we call upon him; and we call 
upon him because we believe in him; and we be- 
lieve in him because we are baptized into the faith 
and profession of the Holy Ghost This way of 
teaching our blessed Saviour used* when he confuted 
the Sadducees, in the question of the resurrection ; 
and thus he confuted the Pharisees, in the question 
of his being the Son of God.^ The use I make of 
it is this, that right reason is so far from being an 
exile from the inquiries of religion, that it is the 
great insurance of many propositions of faith ; and 
we have seen the fiuth of men strangely alter, but 
the reason of man can never alter, every rational 
truth supposing its principles being eternal and un- 
changeable. All that is to be done here is to see 
that you argue well, that your deduction be evident, 
that your reason be right : for Scripture is to our 
understandings, as the grace of God to our wills; 
that instructs our reason, and this helps our wills ; 
and we may as well choose the things of God with- 
out our wills, and delight in them without love, as 
understand the Scriptures or make use of them 
without reason. 

Quest, But how shall our reason be guided that 
it may be right, that it be not a blind guide, but di- 
rect us to the place where the star appears, and 
point us to the very house where the babe lieth, 
that we may indeed do as the wise men did ? To 
this I answer: 

2. In the making deductions, the first great 
measure to direct our reason and our inquiries is 
the analogy of faith ; that is, let the fundamentals 
of faith be your cynosura, your great hght to walk 
by, and whatever you derive from thence, let it be 
agreeable to the principles from whence they come. 
It is the rule of St Paul, Upo<^rirtv<ay xar dvoXo- 
yiay irlartia^, " Let him that prophesies, do it ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith ;"^ that is, let 
him teach nothing but what is revealed, or agree- 
able to the aW^viura, ** the prime credibihties" of 
Christianity ; that is, by the plain words of Scripture 
let him expound the less plain, and the superstruc- 
ture by the measures of the foundation, and doc- 
trines be answerable to faith, and speculations 
relating to practice, and nothing taught, as simply 
necessary to be believed, but what is evidently and 
plainly set down in the Holy Scriptures ; for he that 
calls a proposition necessary, whidh the apostles did 
not declare to be so, or wUch they did not teach to 
all christians, learned and unlearned, he is gone be- 
yond his proportions ; for every thing is to be kept 
in that order where God hath placed it There is 
a "classis" of necessary articles, and that is the 
*■ John X. 37. ' Rom. ziL 7. 
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apostles' creed, which Tertullian calls *' regulam 
fidei," "the rule of faith;" and according to this 
we must teach necessities: hut what comes after 
this is not so necessary ; and he that puts upon his 
own doctrines a weight equal to this of the apostles' 
declaration, either must have an apostolical autho- 
rity, and aQ apostolical infallibility, or else he trans- 
gresses the proportion of faith, and becomes a fidse 
apostle. 

3. To this xxirpose it is necessary that you be 
very diligent in reading, laborious and assiduous 
in the studies of Scripture; not only lest ye be 
blind seers and blind guides, but because, without 
great skill and learning, ye cannot do your duty. A 
minister may as well sin by his ignorance as by his 
negligence; because when light springs from so 
many angles that may enlighten us, unless we look 
round about us and be skilled in all the angles of 
reflexion, we shall but turn our backs upon the sun, 
and see nothing but our own shadows. " Search 
the Scriptures," said Christ. '<Non dixit legite, 
ted serutamini;* said St Chrysostom ; " quia oportet 
pTofundius effodere, ut qus alt^ delitescunt, invenire 
possimus." "Christ did not say readf but search 
the Scriptures;" turn over every page, inquire nar- 
rowly, look diligently, converse with them perpetu- 
ally, be mighty in the Scriptures ; for that which is 
plain there, is the best measure of our faith and of 
our doctrines. The Jews have a saying, " Qui non 
advertit, quod supra et infra in Scriptoribus legitur, 
is pervertit verba Dei viventis." He that will un- 
derstand God's meaning, must look above and be- 
low, and round about; for the meaning of the Spirit 
of God is not like the wind blowing from one point, 
but like light issuing from the body of the sun, it 
is light round about; and in every word of God 
there is a treasure, and something will be found 
somewhere, to answer every doubt, and to clear 
every obscurity, and to teach every truth by which 
God intends to perfect our understandings. But 
then take this rule with you : do not pass from 
plainness to obscurity, nor from simple principles 
draw crafty conclusions, nor from easiness pass into 
difficulty, nor from wise notices draw intricate 
nothings, nor from the wisdom of God lead your 
hearers into the follies of men. Your principles are 
easy, and yoinr way plain, and the words of faith are 
open, and what naturally flows from thence will be 
as open ; but if, without violence and distortion, it 
cannot be drawn forth, the proposition is not of the 
family of faith. " Qui nimis emungit, elicit sangui- 
nem:" "he that wrings too hard, draws blood:" 
and nothing is fit to be offered to your charges and 
your flocks but what flows naturally, and comes 
easily, and descends readily and willingly, from the 
fountains of salutation. 

4. Next to this analogy or proportion of feith, 
let the consent of the catholic church be your 
measure, so as by no means to prevaricate in any 
doctrine, in which all christians always have con- 
sented. This will appear to be a necessary rule by 
and by ; but in the mean time, I shall observe to 
yon, that it will be the safer, because it cannot go 
fat : it can be instanced but in three things, in the 



creed, in ecclesiastical government, and in external 
forms of worship and liturgy. The catholic church 
hath been too much and too soon divided : it hath 
been used as the man upon a hill used his heap of 
heads in a basket ; when he threw them down the 
hill, every head run his own way, " quot capita, tot 
sententiie;" and as soon as the spirit of truth was 
opposed by the spirit of error, the spirit of peace 
was disordered by the spirit of division ; and the 
Spirit of God hath overpowered us so far, that we are 
only fellen out about that, of which if we had been 
ignorant, we had not been much the worse ; but in 
things simply necessary, God hath preserved us still 
unbroken : all nations and all ages recite the creed, 
and all pray the Lord's prayer, and all pretend to 
walk by the rule of the commandments ; and all 
churches have ever kept the day of Christ's resur- 
rection, or the Lord's day, holy ; and all churches 
have been governed by bishops, and the rites of 
Christianity have been for ever administered by 
separate orders of men, and those men have been 
always set apart by prayer and the imposition of the 
bishop's hands ; and all christians have been bap- 
tized, and all baptized persons were, or ought to be, 
and were taught that they should be, confirmed by 
the bishop, and presidents of religion ; and for ever 
there were public forms of prayer, more or less in 
all churches ; and all christians that were to enter 
into holy wedlock, were ever joined or blessed by 
the bishop or the priest : in these things all chris- 
tians ever have consented, and he that shall pro- 
phesy or expound Scripture to the prejudice of any 
of these things, hath no part in that article of his 
creed; he does not believe the holy catholic church, 
he hath no fellowship, no communion with the 
saints and servants of God. 

It is not here intended, that the doctrine of the 
church should be the rule of faith distinctly from, 
much less against, the Scripture; for that were a 
contradiction to suppose the church of God, and yet 
speaking and acting against the will of God ; but it 
means, that where the question is concerning an ob- 
scure place of Scripture, the practice of the catholic 
church is the best commentary. " Intellectus, qui 
cum praxi concurrit, est spiritus vivificans," said 
Cusanus. Then we speak according to the Spirit of 
God, when we understand Scripture in that sense in 
which the church of God hath always practised it 
" Quod pluribus, quod sapientibus, quod omnibus 
videtur," that is Aristotle's rule ; and it is a rule of 
nature ; every thing puts on a degree of probability 
as it is witnessed " by wise men, by many wise men, 
by all wise men :" and it is Vincentius Lirinensis' 
great rule of truth ; " Quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus :" and he that goes against " what 
is said always, and every where, and by all" chris- 
tians, had need have a new revelation, or an infU- 
lible spirit; or he hath an intolerable pride and 
foolishness of presumption. Out of the communion 
of the universal church no man can be saved ; they 
are the body of Christ ; and the whole church cannot 
perish, and Christ cannot be a head without a body, 
and he will for ever be our Redeemer, and for ever 
intercede for his church, and be glorious in his 
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saiiits ; and, therefore, he that does not sow in these 
furrows, hut leaves the way of the whole church, 
hath no pretence for his error, no excuse for his 
pride, and will find no alleviation of his punishment 
These are the best measures which God hath given 
us to lead us in the way of truth, and to preserve us 
from false doctrines ; and whatsoever cannot be 
proved by these measures, cannot be necessary. 
There are many truths besides these ; but if your 
people may be safely ignorant of them, you may 
quietly let them alone, and not trouble their heads 
with what they have so little to do ; things that need 
not to be known at all, need not to be taught : for if 
they be taught, they are not certain, or are not very 
useful ; and, therefore, there may be danger in them 
besides the trouble ; and since God hath not made 
them necessary, they may be let alone without 
danger; and it will be madness to tell stories to 
your flocks of things which may hinder salvation, 
but cannot do them profit And now it is time that 
I have done with the first great remark of doctrine 
noted by the apostle in ray text ; all the guides of 
souls must take care that the doctrine they teach be 
liSiai^dopoCf " pure and incorrupt," the word of 
God, the truth of the Spirit That which remains 
is easier. 

2. In the next place, it must be ^cftyoci ''grave,'' 
and reverend, no vain notions, no pitiful contentions, 
and disputes about little things, but becoming your 
great employment in the ministry of souls : and in 
this the rules are easy and ready. 

1 . Do not trouble your people with controversies : 
whatsoever does gender strife, the apostle commands 
us to avoid ; and, therefore, much more the strife 
itself: a controversy is a stone in the mouth of 
the hearer, who should be fed with bread, and it 
is a temptation to the preacher, it is a state- of 
temptation ; it engages one side in lying, and both 
in uncertainty and uncharitableness i and after all, 
it is not food for souls ; it is the food of contention, 
it is a spiritual lawsuit, and it can never be ended ; 
every man is right and every man is wrong in these 
things, and no man can tell who is right, or who is 
wrong. For as long as a word can be spoken against 
a word, and a thing be opposite to a thing ; as long 
as places are hard, and men are ignorant, or " know- 
ing but in part ;" as long as there is money and pride 
in the world, and for ever till men willingly confess 
themselves to be fools and deceived, so long will the 
saw of contenticm be drawn from side to side. 
" That which is not, cannot be numbered," saith the 
wise man : no man can reckon upon any truth that 
is got by contentious learning ; and whoever trou- 
bles his people with questions, and teaches them to 
be troublesome, note that man, he loves not peace, 
or he would fain be called " Rabbi, Rabbi." Chris- 
tian religion loves not tricks nor artifices of wonder; 
but like the natural and amiable simplicity of Jesus, 
by plain and eas^ propositions, leads us in wise 
paths to a place, where sin and strife shall never 
enter. What good can come from that which fools 
begin, and wise men can never end but by silence ? 
and that had been the best way at first, and would 
have stifled them in the cradle. What have your 



people to do whether Christ's body be in the i 
ment by consubstantiation or transubstantiation ; 
whether purgatory be in the centre of the earth, or 
in the air, or any where, or no where ; and who but 
a madman would trouble their heads with the en- 
tangled links of the fanatic chain of predestination? 
Teach -them to fear God and honour the king, to 
keep the commandments of God, and the king's 
commands, becitose of the oath of God ; leam them 
to be sober and temperate, to be just and to pay 
their debts, to speak well of their neighbours and 
to think meanly of themselves ; teach them charity, 
and leam them to be zealous of good works. Is it 
not a shame, that the people should be filled with 
sermons against ceremonies, and declamations 
against a surplice, and tedious harangues against 
the poor airy sign of the cross in baptism ? These 
things teach them to be ignorant ; it fills them with 
wind, and they suck dry nurses; it makes them laxy 
and useless, troublesome and good for nothing. 
Can the definition of a christian be, that a christian 
is a man that rails against bishops and the common 
prayer-book P and yet this is the great labour of our 
neighbours that are crept in among us ; this they 
call the work of the Lord, and this is the great 
matter of the desired reformation ; in these things 
they spend their long breath, and about these things 
they spend earnest prayers, and by these they judge 
their brother, and for these they revile their supe- 
rior, and in this doughty cause they think it fit to 
fight and die. If St Paul or St Anthony, St Basil 
or St Ambrose, if any of the primitive confessors, 
or glorious martyrs, should awake from within their 
curtains of darkness, and find men thus striving 
against government, for the interest of disobedience, 
and labouring for nothings, and preaching aU day 
for shadows and moonshine ; and that not a word 
shall come from them, to teach the people humility, 
not a word of obedience or self-denial; they are 
never taught to suspect their own judgment, but 
always to prefer the private minister before the 
public, the presbyter before a bishop, fancy before 
law, the subject before his prince, a prayer in which 
men consider not at all, before that which is weighed 
wisely and considered ; and, in short, a private spirit 
before the public, and Mass John before the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem: i( I say, St Paul or St Anthony 
should see such a light, tiiey would not know the 
meaning of it, nor of what religion the country were, 
nor from whence they had derived their new nothing^ 
of an institution. '* The kingdom of God consists 
in wisdom and righteousness, in peace and hoHnesa, 
in meekness and gentleness, in chastity and purity, 
in abstinence from evil and doing good to others ;" 
in these things place your kbours, preach these 
things, and nothing else but such as these ; things 
which promote the public peace and public good ; 
things that can give no offence to the wise and to 
the virtuous : for these things are profitable to men 
and pleasing to God. 

2. Let not your sermons and discourses to your 
people be busy arguings about hard places of Scrip- 
ture; if you strike a hard against a hard, you may 
chance to strike fire, or break a man's head ; but it 
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nerer makes a good bailding : " Philosophiam ad 
syllabas vocare," that is to no purpose ; your ser- 
mons must be for edification, sometldng to make the 
people better and wiser, '* wiser unto salvation," not 
wiser to discourse; for, if a hard thing get into 
their heads, I know not what work you will make of it, 
but they will make nothing of it, or something that 
is very strange : dress your people unto the imagery 
of Christ, dress them for their funerals, help them to 
make their accounts up against the day of judgment 
I have known some persons and some families that 
would religiously educate their children, and bring 
them up in the Scriptures from their cradle; and 
they would teach them to tell who was the first man, 
and who was the oldest, and who was the wisest, 
and who was the strongest ; but I never observed 
them to ask who was the best, and what things were 
required to make a man good :^ the apostles' creed 
was not the entertainment of their pretty talkings, 
nor the life of Christ; the story of his bitter passion, 
and his incomparable sermon on the mount, went not 
into their catechisms. What good can your flocks 
receive, if you discourse well and wisely, whether 
Jephthah sacrificed his daughter, or put her into the 
retirements of a solitary life ; nor how David's num- 
bering the people did differ from Joshua's; or 
whether God took away the life of Moses by an 
apoplexy, or by the kisses of his mouth P If scholars 
be idly busy in these things in the schools, custom, 
and some other little accidents may help to excuse 
them ; but the time that is spent in your churches, 
and conversation with your people, must not be so 
thrown away : \6yot ttn-ht mfivoct that is your rule ; 
" let your speech be grave" and wise, and useful, and 
holy, and intelligible; something to reform their 
manners, to correct their evil natures, to amend their 
foolish customs ; " to build them up in a most holy 
faith." That is the second rule and measure of your 
preachings that the apostle gives you in my text 

3. Your speech must be vyu^c* " salutaiy" and 
whcdesome : and, indeed, this is of greatest concern, 
next to the first, next to the truth and purity of that 
doctrine ; for unless the doctrine be made fit for the 
necessities of your people, and not only be good in 
itself but good for them, you lose the end of your 
labours, and they the end of your preachings: 
** Your preaching is vain, and their faith is also 
vain/' The particulars of this are not many, but 
very useful. • 

I. It is never out of season to preach good works ; 
bat when you do, be careful that you never indi- 
rectly disgrace them by telling how your adversaries 
spoil them. I do not speak diis in vain ; for too 
many of us account good works to be popery, and so 
not only dishonour our religion, and open wide the 
months of adversaries, but disparage Christianity it- 
selC while we hear it preached in every pulpit, that 
they who preach good works think they merit hea- 
ven by it; and so for fear of merit, men let the work 
alone ; to secure a true opinion they neglect a good 
practice, and out of hatred of popery we lay aside 
Christianity itself. Teach them how to do good 
works, and yet to walk humbly with God ; for bet- 



ter it is to dwell even upon a weak account, than to 
do nothing upon the stock of a better proposition : 
and let it never be used any more as a word of re- 
proach unto us all, that the faith of a protestant, and 
the works of a papist, and the words of a fanatic, 
make up a good christian. Believe weU, and speak 
well, and do well ; but in doing good works a man 
cannot deceive any one but himself, by the appen- 
dage of a foolish opinion ; but in our beheving only, 
and in talking, a man may deceive himself, and all 
the world; and God only can be safe from the 
cozenage. Like to this is the case of external forms 
of worship, which too many refuse, because they 
pretend that many who use them, rest in them, and 
pass no further: for besides that no sect of men 
teaches their people so to do, you cannot without 
uncharitableness suppose it true of very many. But 
if others do ill, do not you do so too; and leave not 
out the external forms of fear of formality, but join 
the inward power of godliness ; and then they are 
reproved best, and instructed wisely, and you are 
secured. " But remember, that profaneness is com- 
monly something that is external ; and he is a pro- 
fane person who neglects the exterior part of reh- 
gion : and this is so vile a crime, that hypocrisy, 
while it is undiscovered, is not so much mischievous 
as open profaneness, or a neglect and contempt of 
external religion. Do not despise external religion, 
because it may be sincere, and do not rely upon it 
wholly, because it -may be counterfeit; but do you 
preach both, and practise both ; both what may glorify 
God in pubhc, and what may please him in private. 

2. In deciding the questions and coses of con- 
science of your flocks, never strive to speak what is 
pleasing, but what is profitable, oi» X<(yovCf &XXa 
vpayfiarwy ^iyyeoBai ohtrlacf as was said of Isi- 
dore, the philosopher; "You must not give your 
people words, but things and substantial food." 
Let not the people be prejudiced in the matter of 
their souk, upon any terms whatsoever, and be not 
ashamed to speak boldly in the cause of God ; for he 
that is angry when he is reproved, is not to be con- 
sidered, excepting only to be reproved again ; if he 
will never mend, not you but he will have the 
worst of it ; but if he ever mends, he will thank 
you for your love, and for your wisdom, and for 
your care: and no man is finally disgraced for 
speaking of a truth ; only here, pray for the grace 
of prudence, that you may speak opportunely and 
wisely, lest you profit not, but destroy an incapable 
subject 

Lastly : The apostle requires of every minister of 
the gospel that his speech and doctrine should be 
cLKorayyuftn'Off " unreprovable :" not such against 
which no man can cavil ; for the Pharisees found 
fault with the wise discourses of the eternal Son of 
God; and heretics and schismatics prated against 
the holy apostles and their excellent sermons ; but 
uKarayviaoTOQ is " such as deserves no blame," and 
needs no pardon, and flatters not for praise, and begs 
no excuses, and makes no apologies; a discourse 
that will be justified by all the sons of wisdom : now 
that yours may be so, the preceding niles are the 
best means that are imaginable. For, so long as 
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you speak the pure truths of God, the plain mean- 
ing of the Spirit, the necessary things of &ith, 
the useful things of charity, and the excellencies 
of holiness, who can reprove your doctrine ? But 
there is something more in this word which 
the apostle means, else it had been a useless re- 
petition : and a man may speak the truths of God, 
and yet may be blame-worthy by an importune, 
unseasonable, and impnident way of delivering 
them, or for want of such conduct, which will place 
him and his doctrine in reputation and advantages. 
To this purpose these advices may be useful. 

1. Be more careful to establish a truth than to 
reprove an error. For besides that a truth will, 
when it is established, of itself reprove the error 
sufficiently ; men will be less apt to reprove your 
truth, when they are not engaged to defend tiieir 
own propositions against you. Men stand upon 
their guard when you proclaim war against their 
doctrine. Teach your doctrine purely and wisely, 
and without any angry reflections ; for you shall 
very hardly persuade him whom you go about 
publicly to confute. 

2. If any man have a revelation or a discovery, 
of which thou knowest nothing but by his preaching, 
be not too quick to condemn it ; not only lest thou 
discourage his labour and stricter inquiries in the 
search of truth, but lest thou also be a fool upon 
record; for so is every man that hastily judges 
what he slowly understands. Is it not a monument 
of a lasting^reproach, that one of the popes of Rome 
condemned the bishop of Sulzbach, for sa3ring that 
there were antipodes? And is not Pope Nicholas 
deserted by his own party, for correcting the ser- 
mons of Berengarius, and making him recant into a 
worse error? and posterity will certainly make 
themselves yery merry with the wise sentences 
made lately at Rome, against Galileo and the Jan- 
senists. To condemn one truth is more shameful 
than to broach two errors : for he that, in an honest 
and diligent inquiry, misses something of the mark, 
will have the apologies of human infirmity, and the 
praise of doing his best ; but he that condemns a 
truth, when it is told him, is an envious fool, and is a 
murderer of his brother's fame and his brother's 
reason. 

3. Let no man, upon his own head, reprove the 
religion that is established by law, and a just su- 
preme authority ; for no reproofs are so severe as 
the reproofs of law; and a man will very hardly 
defend his opinion, that is already condemned by 
the wisdom of all his judges. A man's doctrine 
possibly may be true though against law; but it 
cannot be di:ardyi'af(n-0Cf " unreprovable ; " and a 
schismatic can, in no case, observe this rule of the 
apostle. If something may be amiss when it is 
declared by laws, much easier may he be in an 
error, who goes upon his own account, and declares 
atone : and, therefore, it is better to let things alone, 
than to be troublesome to our superiors by an im- 
pertinent wrangling for reformation. We find that 
some kings of Judah were greatly praised, and yet 
they did not destroy all the temples of the false 
gods which Solomon had built : and .if such public 



'persons might let some things alone that were amiss, 
and yet be innocent, trouble not yourself that all the 
world is not amended according to your pattern; 
see that you be perfect at home, that all be rightly 
reformed there ; as for reformation of the church, 
God will never call you to an account Some 
things cannot be reformed, and very many need not, 
for all thy peevish dreams ; and after all, it is twenty 
to one but thou art mistaken, and thy superior is in 
the right; and if thou wert not proud thou wouldst 
thhik so too. Certain it is, he that sows in the fur- 
rows of authority, his doctrine cannot so easily be 
reproved as he that ploughs and sows alone. When 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, fell into the hands 
of the Egyptian monks, who were ignorant and 
confident, they handled him with great rudeness, 
because he had spoken of the immateriality of the 
Divine nature ; the good man, to escape their fury, 
was forced to give them crafty and soft words, say- 
ing, " Vidi faciem vestram ut faciem Dei : " which 
because they understood in the sense of the an- 
thropomorphites, and thought he did so too, they 
let him depart in peace. When private persons are 
rude against the doctrines of authority, they are 
seldom in the right; but, therefore, are the more 
fierce, as wanting tlie natural supports of truth, 
which are reason and authority, gentleness and 
plain conviction; and, therefore, they fall to de- 
clamation and railing, zeal and cruelty, trifling and 
arrogant confidences. They seldom go asunder : it 
is the same word in Greek that signifies, " disobe- 
dience," and " cruelty :" dtrijv^c is both ; " He that 
will endure no bridle," " that man hath no mercy." 
Ah&a^eiaf dir^ycia ofitXlac iv \6yotc> Confidence is 
that which wiU endure no bridle, no curb, no supe- 
rior. It is worse in the Hebrew; "The sons of 
Belial," signify " people that will endure no yoke, 
no government, no imposition ; " and we have found 
them so, they are sons of Belial indeed. This is 
that ahOahiOf that kind of boldness and refractory 
confidence, that St Paul forbids to be in a minister 
of religion;^ /ii) ahOoBrit " not confident ; " that is, let 
him be humble and modest, • distrusting his own 
judgment, believing wiser men than himself; never 
bold against authority, never relying on his own 
wit AhdaZric eorlv avrod^iyc* said Aristotle ; " that 
man is bold and presumptuous, who pleases him- 
self" and sings his own songs, all voluntary, nothing 
by his book. 

Ou^ A<rr6v fi»tt\ 3<m« av6<lcot}v VfyAff, 

Uixp^ iroXiTate iarh AfiadlM thro, said the tnffedy. 

EURIP. 

Every confident man is ignorant, and by his igno- 
rance, troublesome to his country, but will never do 
it honour. 

4. Whatever scriptures yon pretend for your 
doctrine, take heed that it be not chargeable with 
foul consequences; that it lay no burden upon God, 
that it do not tempt to vanity, that it be not mani- 
festly serving a temporal end, and nothing else; 
that it be not vehemently to be suspected to be a 
design of state, like the sermon at Paul's Cross, by 
Dr. Shaw, in Richard the Third's time ; that it do 
• Tit i. 7. 
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not give countenance and confidence to a wicked 
life ; for then your doctrine is repi:oyable for the 
appendage, and the intrinsic truth or felsehood will 
not so much be inquired after, as the visible and 
external objection: if men can reprove it in the 
outside, they will inquire no further. But, above 
aO things, nothing so much will reproach your doc- 
trine, as if you preach it in a railing dialect ; we 
have had too much of that within these last thirty 
years. Optatus observes it was the trick of the Do- 
natista, ''Nullus vestrihn est, qui non convitia nostra 
suis tractatibus misceat : " " There is none of you but 
with his own writings mingles oiu: reproaches ; " >° 
you begin to read chapters, and you expound them 
to our injuries ; you comment upon the gospel, and 
revile your brethren that are absent; you imprint 
hatred and enmity in your people's hearts, and you 
teach them war when you pretend to make them 
saints. They that do so, their doctrine is not incarir 
yyvaroQ ; that is the least which can be said. If you 
will not have your doctrine reprehensible, do nothing 
tcith offence ; and above all offences avoid the do- 
ing or saying those things, that give offence to 
the king and to the laws, to the voice of Christen- 
dom and the public customs of the church of God. 
Frame your life and preachings to the canons of 
the church, to the doctrines of antiquity, to the 
sense of the ancient and holy fathers. For it is 
otherwise in theology than it is in other learnings. 
The experiments of philosophy are rude at first, 
and the observations weak, and the principles un- 
proved ; and he that made the first lock, was not so 
good a workman as we have now-a-days : but in 
christian rehgion, they that were first were best, 
because God, and not man, was the teacher ; and 
ever since that, we have been unlearning the wise 
notices of pure religion, and mingling them with 
human notices and human interest. <<Quod pri- 
mum, hoc verum : " and although concerning an- 
tiquity, I may say as he in the tragedy ;° 

I would have you be wise with them, and under 
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them, and follow their faith, but not their errors ; 
yet this can never be of use to us, till antiquity be 
convicted of an error, by an authority great as her 
own, or a reason greater, and declared by an an- 
thorized master of sentences. But, however, be 
very tender in reproving a doctrine for which good 
men and holy have suffered martyrdom, and of 
which they have made public confession ; for no- 
thing reproves a doctrine so much as to venture it 
abroad ¥dth so much scandal and objection : and 
what reason can any schismatic have against the 
common prayer-book, able to weigh against that 
argument of blood, which for the testimony of it 
was shed by the Queen Mary martyrs P I instance 
the advice in this particular, but it is true in all 
things else of the like nature. It was no ill ad- 
vice, whoever gave it, to the favourite of a prince ; 
" Never make yourself a professed enemy to the 
church ; for their interest is so complicated with 
the public, and their calling is so dear to God, that 
one way or other, one time or other, God and man 
will be their defender." — ^The same I say concern- 
ing authority and antiquity ; never do any thing, 
never say or profess any thing against it : for be- 
sides that if you follow their measures, you will be 
secured in yom: faith, and in your main duty ; even 
in smaller things they will be sure to carry the 
cause against you, and no man is able to bear the 
reproach of singularity. It was in honour spoken 
of St Malachias, my predecessor in the see of 
Down, in his life written by St Bernard ; ** Apos- 
tolicas sanctiones et decreta Ss. pp. in cunctis eccle- 
siis statuebat" I hope to do something of this for 
your help and service, if God gives me life, and 
health, and opportunity : but for the present, I 
have done. These rules if you observe, your doc- 
trine win be iucaT&yyufOToc, ** it will need no par- 
don ; " and iiviyKknTOt, " never to be reproved in 
judgment" I conclude all with the wise saying of 
Bensirach : " Extol not thyself in the counsel of 
thine own heart, that thy soul be not torn in pieces 
as a bull straying alone." ^ 
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If in this life only tee have hope in Christ, tee are 
of all men most miserable, — 1 Cor. xv. 1 9. 

When God, in his infinite and eternal wisdom, 
had decreed to give to man a life of labour, and a 
body of mortality ; a state of contingency, and a 
composition of fighting elements; and having de- 
signed to be glorified by a free obedience, would 
also permit sin in the world, and suffer evil men to 
go on in their wickedness, to prevail in their impi- 
ous machinations; to vex the souls and grieve ttie 
bodies of the righteous, he knew that this would 
not only be very hard to be suffered by his servants, 
but also be Tery difficult to be understood by them 
who know God to be a " Lawgiver" as well as a 
"Lord;" a "Judge" as well as a "King;" a 
" Father" as well as a " Ruler;" and that, in or- 
der to his own glory, and for the manifestation of 
his goodness, he had promised to reward his ser- 
vants, to give good to them that did good: there- 
fore, to take off all prejudices, and evil resentments, 
and temptations, which might trouble those good 
men who suffered evil things, — ^he was pleased to 
do two great things which might confirm the faith, 
and endear the services, and entertain the hopes of 
them who are indeed his servants, but yet were very 
ill used in the accidents of this world. 

1. The one was, that he sent his Son into the 
world to take upon him our nature ; and him, being 
the " Captain of our salvation, he would perfect 
through sufferings;" that no man might think it 
much to suffer, when God spared not his own Son; 
and every man might submit to the necessity, when 
the Christ of God was not exempt ; and yet that no 
man should fear the event which was to follow such 
sad beginnings, when " it behoved even Christ to 
suffer, and so to enter into glory." 

2. The other great thing was, that God did not 
only by revelation, and the sermons of the prophets 

• Phaed. c. 37. 



to his church, but even to all mankind competentlj 
teach, and effectively persuade, that the soul of man 
does not die; but that although things were ill 
here, yet fliey should be well hereafter; that the 
evils of this life were short and tolerable, and that 
to the good, who usually feel most of them, they 
should end in \ionour and advantages. And, there- 
fore, Cicero had reason on his side to conclude, fhat 
there is to be a time and place after this life, 
wherein the wicked shall be punished, and the vir- 
tuous well rewarded, when he considered that 
Orpheus and Socrates, Palamedes and Thraseas, 
Lucretia and Papinian, were either slain or op- 
pressed to death by evil men. "But to us christians, 
€1 /i^ ewaxOii k<mv ctirclv, iravv ucavwcy a^roSe^etX' 
Sai, as Plato's* expression is; we have a necessity 
to declare, and a demonstration to prove it, when 
we read that Abel died by the hands of Cain, who 
was so ignorant, that though he had malice and 
strength, yet he had scarce art enough to kill him; 
when we read that John the Baptist, Christ himseK 
and his apostles, and his whole army of martyrs, 
died under the violence of evil men; when virtue 
made good men poor, and free speaking of brave 
truths made the wise to lose their liberty ; when an 
excellent life hastened an opprobrious death, and the 
obeying God destroyed ourselves ; it was but time 
to look about for another state of things, where jus- 
tice should rule, and virtue find her own portion: 
where the men that were like to God in mercy and 
justice, should also partake of his felicity; and, 
therefore, men cast out every line, and turned every 
stone, and tried every argument, and sometimes 
proved it well ; and when they did not, yet they be- 
lieved strongly ; and they were sure of the thing, 
even when they were not sure of the argument 

Thus, therefore, would the old priests of the ca- 
pitol, and the ministers of Apollo, and the mystic 
persons at their oracles believe, when they made 
apotheoses of virtuous and braver persons, ascribing 
every braver man into the number of their gods ; 
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Hercules and Romulus, Castor and Pollux, Liber 
Pater,** him that taught the use of vines, and her that 
taught them the use of com. For they knew that it 
must needs be, that they who like to God do ex- 
cellent things, must like to God have an excellent 
portion. 

This learning they also had from Pherecydes the 
Syrian, from Pythagoras of Samos, and from Za- 
molxis the Gete, from the neighbours of Euphrates, 
and the inhabitants by Ister, who were called a^a- 
variiovTEc, " Immortah'sts ;" because, in the midst 
of all their dark notices of things, they saw this 
clearly, oti dyaOo voiovvreg oIk arro^avovvrai, 
aXka fj^ovfTi €£ ')^Qpoy tovtov, tva tyjitiaL to. vavra 
aya^a ; " that virtuous and good men do not die, 
bat their souls do go into blessed regions, where 
they shaU enjoy all good things ;" and it was never 
known that ever any good man was of another 
opinion. Hercules and Themistocles, Epaminondas 
and Cicero, Socrates and Cimon, Ennius and Phi- 
dias, all the flower of mankind have preached this 
truth. KvfUorepaja riav ^eiutv 6,v^pCay ^avrcv^ara, 
ij TCL Tuv ftij' ot ^£ ETTteucitrraTOi iravra voiovcriy, oirug 
av £c TOY tTreira yQpovov th aKoviamv. < " The discours- 
ings and prophesyings of divine men are much more 
proper and excellent than of others, because they 
do equal and good things, until the time comes that 
they shall hear well for them :'* TiKfiiipioy ^e iroiov^ai, 
ori iarl tiq aitr^riinc Ttdyttiffi tUv Iv^a^e' al ^e (iiXr 
n^cu yjnrxat fiayrevovrai ravra ovtios t\uy' ai 2c 
fwxOrfpirarai ob f^triy, " And this is the sign, that 
when we die we have life and discerning ; because 
though the wicked care not for believing it, yet all 
the prophets and the poets, the wise and the brave 
heroes say so ;" they are the words of Plato. For 
though that which is compounded of elements, re- 
turns to its material and corruptible principles, yet 
the soul, which is a particle of the Divine breath, 
returns to its own Divine original, where there is 
no death or dissolution; and because the under- 
standing is neither hot nor cold, it hath no moisture 
in it, and no dryness, it follows that it hath nothing 
of those substances, concerning which alone we 
know that they are corruptible. There is nothing 
corruptible that we know of, but the four elements, 
and their sons and daughters ; nothing dies that 
can discourse, that can reflect in perfect circles 
npon their own imperfect actions ; nothing can die 
that can see God, and converse with spirits, that 
can govern by laws and wise propositions. For 
fire and water can be tyrannical, but not govern ; 
they can bear every thing down that stands before 
them, and rush like the people ; but not rule like 
jndges, and therefore they perish as tumults are 
dissolved, Ae^rerac 2c Toy vovy fioyoy dvpa^ey 
ifiiffUycu, Koi dtioy eJycu fxSyov' ohZe yap aiirov rn 
«£pyc/^ Koirwyei (ruffiaTucij ivipytia* says Aristotle -^ 
"But the soul only comes from abroad, from 
a Divine principle; (for so saith the scripture, 
— * God breathed into Adam the spirit of life ; *) 
and that which in operation does not conmiunicate 
with the body," shall have no part in its corruption. 

Thus far they were right ; but when they de- 
^ Horace. * De. iren. an. lib. 
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scended to particulars, they fell into error. That 
the rewards of virtue were to be hereafter, that they 
were sure of j that the soul was to survive the cala- 
mities of this world, and the death of the body, that 
they were sure of ; and upon this account they did 
bravely and virtuously : and yet they that thought 
best amongst them, believed that the souls departed 
should be reinvested with other bodies, according .to 
the dispositions and capacities of this life. 

Thus Orpheus, who sang well, should transmi- 
grate into a swan ; and the soul of Thamyris, who 
had as good a voice as he, should wander till it were 
confined to the body of a nightingale ; Ajax to a 
lion, Agamemnon to an eagle, tyrant princes into 
wolves and hawks, the lascivious into asses and 
goats, the drunkards into swine, the crafty statesmen 
into bees and pismires, and Thersites to an ape. 
This fancy of theirs prevailed much amongst the 
common people, and the uninstructed amongst the 
Jews: for when Christ appeared so glorious in 
miracle, Herod presently fancied him to be the soul 
of John the Baptist in another body ; and the com- 
mon people said he was Elias, or Jeremias, or one 
of the old prophets. And true it is, that although 
God was pleased, in aU times, to communicate to 
mankind notices of the other world, sufficient to 
encourage virtues, and to contest against the ren- 
counters of the world, — ^yet he was ever sparing in 
telling the secrets of it ; and when St. Paul had his 
rapture into heaven, he saw fine things, and heard 
strange words, but they were Appryra ptifiara, 
'< words that he could not speak," and secrets that 
he could not understand, and secrets that he could 
not communicate. For as a man staring upon 
the broad eye of the sun at his noon of solstice, 
feels his heat, and dwells in light, and loses the 
sight of his eyes, and perceives nothing distinctly ; 
but the organ is confounded, and the faculty amazed 
with too big a beauty : so was St Paul in his 
ecstasy ; he saw that he could see nothing to be 
told below, and he perceived the glories were too big 
for flesh and blood, and that the beauties of separate 
souls were not to be understood by the soul in con- 
junction; and, therefore, after all the fine things 
that he saw, we only know what we knew before, 
viz. that the soul can hve when the body is dead ; 
that it can subsist without the body ; that there are 
very great glories reserved for them that serve God ; 
that they who die in Christ, shall live with him j 
that the body is a prison, and the soul is in fetters, 
while we are alive ; and that when the body dies, 
the soul springs and leaps from her prison, and 
enters into the first liberty of the sons of God. Now 
much of this did rely upon the same argiunent, upon 
which the wise gentiles of old concluded the immor- 
tality of the soul ; even because we are here very 
miserable and very poor : we are sick, and we are 
afflicted; we do well, and we are disgraced; we 
speak well, and we are derided ; we tell truths, and 
few believe us ; but the proud are exalted, and the 
wicked are delivered, and evil men reign over us, 
and the covetous snatch our little bundles of money 
from us, and the " fiscus " gathers our rents ; and 
every where the wisest and the best men are op- 
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presaed ; but, therefore, because it is thus, and thus 
it is not well, we hope for some great good thing 
hereafter. " For if, in this life only, we had hope," 
— then we christians, all we to whom persecution 
is allotted for our portion, we who must be patient 
under the cross, and receive injuries, and say no- 
thing but prayers, — ** we certainly were of all men 
the most miserable." 

Well then : in this life we see plainly that our 
portion is not ; here we have hopes ; but not here 
only, we shall go into another place, where we shall 
have more hopes : our faith shall have more evi- 
dence, it shall be of things seen afar off; and our 
hopes shall be of more certainty and perspicuity, 
and next to possession; we shall have very much 
good, and be very sure of much more. Here then 
are three propositions to be considered. 

1. The servants of God in this world are very 
miserable, were it not for their hopes of what is 
to come hereafter. 

2. Though this be a place of hopes, yet we have 
not our hopes only here. " If in this life only we 
had hopes,*' saith the apostle ; meaning, that in 
another life also we have hopes ; not only metonymi' 
callt/j taking hopes for the thing we hope for ; but 
properly^ and for the acts, objects, and causes of 
hope. In this state of separation the godly shall 
have the vast joys of a certain intuitive hope, ac- 
cording to their several proportions and capacities. 

3. The consummation and perfection of their 
felicity, when all their miseries shall be changed 
into glories, is in the world to come, after the resur- 
rection of the dead; which is the main thing which 
St Paul here intends. 

1. The servants of God in this life are calamitous 
and afflicted ; they must live under the cross. " He 
that will be my disciple, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me," said our glorious 
Lord and Master. And we see this prophetic pre- 
cept, (for it is both a prophecy and a commandment, 
and, therefore, shall be obeyed whether we will or 
no,) but I say, we see it verified by the experience 
of every day. For here the violent oppress the 
meek; and they that are charitable, shall receive 
injuries. The apostles who preached Christ cruci- 
fied, were themselves persecuted, and put to violent 
deaths; and Christianity itself, for three hundred 
years, was the public hatred ; and yet then it was 
that men loved God best, and suffered more for him; 
then they did most good, and least of evil. In this 
world, men thrive by villany ; and lying and deceiv- 
ing is accounted just ; and to be rich is to be wise ; 
and tyranny is honourable ; and though little thefts, 
and petty mischiefs, are interrupted by the laws ; 
yet if a mischief become public and great, acted by 
princes, and effected by armies, and robberies be 
done by whole fleets, it is virtue, and it is glory : it 
fills the mouths of fools that wonder, and employs 
the pens of witty men that eat the bread of flattery. 
How many thousand bottles of tears, and how many 
millions of sighs does God every day record, while 
the oppressed and the poor pray unto him, worship 
him, speak great things of his holy name, study to 
please him, beg for helps that they may become 



gracious in his eyes, and are so, and yet never sing 
in all their life, but when they sing God's praises 
out of duty, with a sad heart and a hopeful spirit, 
living only upon the future, weaiy of to-day, and 
sustained only by the hope of to-morrow's event ! 
and after all, their eyes are dim with weeping and 
looking upon distances, as knowing they shall never 
be happy till the " new heavens and the new earth" 
appear. 

But I need not instance in the '' miserabili," in 
them that dwell in dungeons, and lay their head in 
places of trouble and disease : take those servants 
of God who have greatest plenty, who are encircled 
with blessings, whom this world calls prosperous, 
and see if they have not fightings within, and crosses 
without, contradiction of accidents, and perpetuity 
of temptations, the devil assaulting them, and their 
own weakness betraying them ; fears encompassing 
them round about, lest they lose the favour of God, 
and shame sitting heavily upon them, when they 
remember how often they talk foolishly, and lose 
their duty, and dishonour their greatest relations, and 
walk unworthy of those glories which they woold 
fain obtain ; and all this is besides the unavoidable 
accidents of mortality, sickly bodies, troublesome 
times, changes of government, loss of interests, un- 
quiet and peevish accidents round about them : so 
that when they consider to what they are primarily 
obliged; that they must in some instances deny 
their appetite, in others they must quit their relar 
tions, in all they must deny themselves, when their 
natural or secular danger tempts to sin and danger; 
and that for the support of their wills, and the 
strengthening their resolutions, against the argu- 
ments and solicitation of passions, they have nothing 
but the promises of another world ; they will easily 
see that all the splendour of their condiition, which 
fools admire, and wise men use temperately, and 
handle with caution, as they try the edge of a razor, 
is so far from making them recompence for the 
sufferings of this world, that the reserves and ex- 
pectations of the next is, that conjugation of aids, 
by which only they can well and wisely bear the 
calamities of their present plenty. 

But if we look round about us, and see how many 
righteous causes are oppressed, how many good 
men are reproached, how religion is persecuted, 
upon what strange principles the greatest princes of 
the world transact their greatest afiairs, how easily 
they make wars, and how suddenly they break 
leagues ; and at what expense, and vast pensions, 
they corrupt each other's officers ; and how the 
greatest part of mankind watches to devour one 
another : and they that are devoured are commonly 
the best, the poor and the harmless, the gentle and 
uncrafty, the simple and religious ; and then how 
many ways all good men are exposed to danger; 
and that our scene of duty lies as much in passive 
graces as in active ; it must be confessed that this 
is a place of wasps and insects, of vipers and dragons, 
of tigers and bears ; but the sheep are eaten by 
men, or devoured by wolves and foxes, or die of the 
rot ; and when they do not, yet every year they re- 
deem their lives by giving their fleece and their 
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milk, and must die, when their death will pay the 
charges of the knife. 
i Now, from this, I say, it was that the yery heathen, 

Platarch and Cicero, Pythagoras and Hierocles, 
Plato, and many others, did argue and conclude, that 
there must he a day of recompences to come here- 
after, which would set all right again : and from 
hence also our hlessed Saviour himself did convince 
the Sadducees in their fond and pertinacious denying 
of the resurrection : for that is the meaning of that 
argument, which our hlessed Lord did choose as 
being clearly and infalhhly the aptest of any in the 
Old Testament, to prove the resurrection; and though 
the deduction is not at first so plain and evident, yet 
upon nearer intuition, the interpretation is easy, and 
the argument excellent and proper. 

For it is observed hy the learned among the Jews, 
that when God is hy way of particular relation, and 
especial henediction, appropriated to any one, it is 
intended that God is to him *' a rewarder and bene- 
factor," 9coc evipyirriQi 0£oc fJUff^awo^orriQ ; for 
that is the first thing and the last, that every man 
believes and feels of God ; and, therefore, St Paul 
sums up the gentiles' creed in this compendium : 
" He that cometh to God, must helieve that God is ; 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him." ^ And as it is in the indefinite expres- 
sion, so it is in the limited ; as it is in the ahsolute, 
so also in the relative. God is the rewarder; and 
to be their God, is to be their rewarder, to be their 
bene&ctor, and their gracious Lord, " Ego ero 
Deus Tester," — " I will be your God ;" that is, " I 
will do good," says Aben Esra: and Philo; to ^e 
Qtog albfKcoc "uToy earl rw, 6 xapiZSixerotf oh t6t€ 
ftev, TT&re Jc o{», Ati 5c, Koi <rvvexwc, " The ever- 
lasting God, that is, as if he had said, one that will 
do you good ; not sometimes some, and sometimes 
none at all, but frequently, and for ever :" and this 
we find also observed by St Paul : " Wherefore God is 
not ashamed to be called their God ; " ^ and that by 
which the relative appellative is verified, is the con- 
sequent benefit ; He is " called their God ; for he 
hath provided for them a city." 

Upon this account, the argument of our blessed 
Saviour is this : " God is the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ; " that is, the gracious God, the 
benefactor, the rewarder ; and, therefore, Abraham 
is not dead, but is fallen asleep, and he shall be 
restored in ttie resurrection to receive those blessings 
and rewards, by the title of which, God was called 
the " God of Abraham." For in this world Abra^ 
ham had not that harvest of blessings, which is 
consigned by that glorious appellative j he was an 
exile from his country ; he stood for off from the 
possession of his hopes ; he lived in ambulatory 
life ; he spent most of his days without an heir ; 
he had a constant piety ; and at the latter end of 
his life, one great blessing was given him; and 
because that was allayed by the anger of his wife, 
and the expulsion of his handmaid, and the ejection 
of Ishmael, and the danger of the lad ; and his 
great calamity about the matter of Isaac's sacrifice ; 
and all his faith, and patience, and piety, was re- 
« Heb. xi. 6. « Heb. xi. 16. 



warded with nothing but promises of things a great 
way off; and before the possession of them, he 
went out of this world : it is undeniably certain that 
God, who, after the departure of the patriarchs, did 
still love to be called " their God," did intend to 
signify that they should be restored to a state of 
life, and a capacity of those greatest blessings, 
which were the foundation of that title and that re- 
lation. " God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living ;" but God is the God of Abraham, and 
the other patriarchs ; therefore they are not dead ; 
dead to this world, but alive to God ; that is, though 
this life be lost, yet they shall have another and a 
better ; a life in which God shall manifest himself 
to be their God, to all the purposes of benefit and 
eternal blessings. 

This argument was summed up by St. Peter, and 
the sense of it is thus rendered by St Clement, the 
bishop of Rome, as himself testifies : " Si Deus est 
Justus, animus est immortalis ; " which is perfectly 
rendered by the words of my text, " If in this life 
only we have hope, then are we of all men the 
most miserable ; " because this cannot be, that God 
who is just and good, should suffer them that hearti- 
ly serve him, to be really and finally miserable ; 
and yet in this world they are so, very frequently ; 
therefore, in another world, they shall hve to receive 
a full recompence of reward. 

Neither is this so to be understood, as if the ser- 
vants of God were so wholly forsaken of him in 
this world, and so permitted to the malice of evil 
men, or the asperities of fortune, that they have 
not many refreshments, and great comforts, and the 
perpetusJ festivities of a holy conscience ; for " God 
my maker is he that giveth songs in the night," 
said Elihu ; • that is, God, as a reward, giveth a 
cheerful spirit, and makes, a man to sing with joy, 
when other men are sad with the solemn darkness, 
and with the affrights of conscience, and with the 
illusions of the night But God, who intends vast 
portions of felicity to his children, does not reckon 
these little joys into the account of the portion of 
his elect The good things which they have in 
this world, are not little, if we account the joys of 
religion, and the peace of conscience, amongst 
things valuable ; yet whatsoever it is, all of it, all 
the blessings of themselves, and of their posterity, 
and of their relatives, for their sakes, are cast in for 
intermedial entertainments ; but " their good " and 
their prepared portion shall be hereafter. But for 
the evil itself, which they must suffer and overcome, 
it is such a portion of this life, as our blessed Sa- 
viour had ; injuries and temptations, care and per- 
secutions, poverty and labour, humility and patience : 
it is well ; it is very well ; and who can long for 
or expect better here, when his Lord and Saviour 
had a state of things, so very much worse than the 
worst of our calamities ? but bad as it is, it is to be 
chosen rather than a better ; because it is the high 
way of the cross ; it is Jacob's ladder, upon which 
the saints and the King of saints did descend, and 
at last ascend to heaven itself ; and bad as it is, it 
is the method and inlet to the best ; it is a sharp, 
« Job XXXV. 10. 
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but it 18 a short step to bliss : for it is remarkable, 
in the parable of Dives and Lazarus, that the poor 
man, the afflicted saint, died first. Dives being per- 
mitted to his purple and fine linen, to his delicious 
fare, and (which he most of all needed) to a space 
of repentance : but, in the mean time, the poor man 
was rescued from his sad portion of this life, and 
carried into Abraham's bosom ; where he who was 
denied in this world to be feasted even with the 
portion of dogs, was placed in the bosom of the 
patriarch, that is, in the highest room ; for so it 
was in their ** discubitus," or lying down to meat, 
the chief guest, the most beloved person, did lean 
upon the bosom of the master of the feast ; so St. 
John did lean upon the breast of Jesus, and so did 
Lazarus upon the breast of Abraham ; or else «:dX- 
wof 'A^paajx, " sinus Abrahami," may be rendered 
" the bay of Abraham," alluding to the place of 
rest, where ships put in after a tempestuous and 
dangerous navigation ; the storm was quickly over 
with the poor man, and the angel of God brought 
the good man's soul to a safe port, where he should 
be disturbed no more : and so saith the Spirit ; 
" Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ; for 
they rest from their labours." 

But this brings me to the second great inquiry ; if 
here we live upon hopes, and that this is a place of 
hopes, but not this only ; what other place is there, 
where we shall be blessed in our hope, where we shall 
rest from our labour and oiir fear, and have our hopes 
in perfection j that is all the pleasures which can 
come from the greatest and the most excellent hope ? 

" Not in this life only:"— So my text. There- 
fore hereafter ; as soon as we die ; as soon as ever 
the soul goes from the body it is blessed. Blessed , 
I say, but not perfect : it rejoices in peace and a 
holy hope: here we have hopes mingled with fear, 
there our hope is heightened with joy and confidence ; 
it is all the comfort that can be, in the expectation 
of unmeasurable joys : it is only, not fniition, not the 
joys of a perfect possession ; but less than that, it is, 
every good thing else. 

But that I may make my way plain: I must 
first remove an objection, which seems to overthrow 
this whole affair. St Paul intends these words of 
my text, as an argument to prove the resurrection ; 
^e shall rise again with our bodies ; for " if in this 
life only we had hope, then we were of all men most 
miserable ;" meaning, that unless there be a resur- 
rection, there is no good for us any where else ; but 
if " they who die in the Lord," were happy before 
the resurrection, then we were not of all men most 
miserable,/ though there were to be no resurrection ; 
for the godly are presently happy. So that one 
must fail ; either the resurrection, or the intermedial 
happiness ; the proof of one rehes upon the de- 
struction of th6 other ; and because we can no other 
ways be happy, therefore there shall be a resurrection. 

To this I answer, that if the godly, instantly upon 
their dissolution, had the vision beatifical, it is very 
true, that they were not most miserable, though 
there be no resurrection of the dead, though the 
body were turned into its original nothing : for the 
joys of the sight of God would, in the soul alone. 



make them infinite recompence for all the sufferings 
of this world. But that which the saints have after 
their dissolution, being only the comforts of a holy 
hope, the argument remains good : for these inter- 
medial hopes being nothing at all, but in relation to 
the resurrection, these hopes do not destroy, but 
confirm it rather ; and if the resurrection were not to 
be, we should neither have any hopes here, nor 
hopes hereafter, and therefore the apostle's word is, 
" If here only we had hopes ;" that is, if our hopes 
only related to this life; but because our hopes 
only relate to the life to come, and even after 
this life we are still but in the regions of an 
enlarged hope, this life and that interval are 
both but the same argument to infer a resurrection : 
for they are the hopes of that state, and the joys of 
those hopes, and it is the comfort of that joy, which 
makes them blessed who die in the love of God, and 
the faith and obedience of the Lord Jesus. 

And now to the proposition itself. 

In the state of separation, the souls departed per- 
ceive the blessing and comfort of their labours; Ihey 
are aUve after death; and after death, immediately 
they find great refreshments. " Justorum anims 
in manu Dei sunt, et non tanget illos tormentom 
mortis :" " The torments of death shall not touch 
the souls of the righteous, because they are in the 
hands of God." ' And fifteen hundred years after 
the death of Moses, we find him talking with our 
blessed Saviour in his transfiguration upon mount 
Tabor: and as Moses was then, so are aU the saints 
immediately after death, "preesentes apud Domi- 
num," " they are present with the Lord;" and to be 
so, is not a state of death ; and yet of this it is, that 
St Paid afl[irms it to be much better than to be alive. 

And this was the undoubted sentence of the Jews 
before Christ, and since; and therefore our blessed 
Saviour told the converted thief, that he should " that 
day be with him in paradise." Now without per- 
ad venture, he spake so -as he was to be understood : 
meaning by " paradise," that which the schools and 
pulpits of the Rabbins did usually speak of it By 
paradise, till the time of Esdras, it is certain, the 
Jews only meant the blessed garden, in which God 
only placed Adam and Eve : but in the time of 
Esdras, and so downword, when they spake distincdy 
of things to happen after this life, and began to 
signify their new discoveries, and modem philoso- 
phy by names, they called the state of souls, expect- 
ing the resurrection of their bodies, by the name of 
pi7 |a, " the garden of Eden." Hence came that 
form of comprecation and blessing to the soul of an 
Israelite, " Sit anima ejus in horto Eden," " Let 
his soul be in the garden of Eden;" and in their 
solemn prayers at the time of their death, they were 
wont to say, " Let his soul rest ; and let his sleep 
be in peace, until the Comforter shall come, and open 
the gates of paradise unto him :" expressly distin- 
guishing paradise from the state of the resurrection : 
and so it is evident, in the intercourse on the cross, 
between Christ and the converted thief. " That 
day both were to be in paradise ;" but Christ him- 
self was not then ascended into heaven, and there- 
' Wisd. iii. 1. 
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lore paradise was no pavt of tibAt i^egiop, where 
Chrjflt now, and hereafter ^e saints^ ah^ reign in 
gkiy. For frapaUiproc did» by use and custom, sig* 
aifj " any place of beauty and pleasure." So the 
LXX read Eccles. ii. 5. ** I made me gardens and 
orchaxds," " I made me a paradise/' so it is in the 
Greek ; and Cicero k having found Uiis strange word 
in Xenophon, renders it by ** conseptum agrum ac 
diHgenter consitum:" ''a field well hedged and set 
with flowers and firuit" — " Vivarium," Gellius ren- 
ders it, ''a place to keep birds and beasts alive for 
pleasure." Pollux says this word was Persian [by 
its original; yet because by traduction it became a 
Hebrew, we may best learn the meaning of it firom 
the Jews, who used it most o(ien, and whose sense 
we better understand. Their meaning, therefore, 
was this; that as paradise, or the garden of Eden, 
was a place of great beauty, pleasure, and tran- 
quillity ; so the state of separate souls was a state of 
peace and excellent delights. So Philo allego- 
licaDy does eiq>ound paradise. Aiyovtn yap iv rf 
VQfMZiliff ^vra elvai ff^^cv coucdra role irap ftfJ^y» 
&XXa for^c, aOayaaiac, tlitfasiaQ. " For the trees 
that grow in paradise are not like ours, but they 
bring forth knowledge, and life, and immortality." 
— ^It is, therefore, more than probable, that when the 
eonverted thief heard our blessed Saviour speak of 
" paradise," or "Gan Eden," he who was a Jew, and- 
heard that on that day he should be there, understood 
the meaning to be, that he should be theare where all 
the good Jews did beUeve the souls of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob to be placed. As if Christ had 
said ; Though you only ask to be remembered when 
I come into my kingdom, not only that shall be per- 
formed in time, but even to-day thou shalt have great 
refreshment; and this the Hellenish Jews called 
itvawavatp rov icapaZelirov, " the rest of paradise :" 
and vapai^iny, "the comfort" of paradise; the 
word being also wairanted from that concerning 
Lazarus; Trapcucdkeircu^ "he is comforted." 

But this we learn more perfectly from the rap- 
tnres of St Paul : " He knew a man" (meaning 
himself) ** rapt up into the third heaven : and I 
knew sach a man how that he was caught up into 
paradise."'' The raptures and visions were dis- 
tinct ; for St. Paul being a Jew, and speaking after 
the manner of his nation, makes "paradise" a distinct 
thing from " the third heaven," For the Jews deny 
any " orbes" to be in heaven; but they make three 
regions only, the one of clouds, the second of stars, 
and the third of angels. To this third or supreme 
heaven was St Paid rapt; but he was also borne to 
paradise, to another, place distinct and separate by 
time and station ; for by paradise his countrymen 
never understood the third heaven. But there also 
it was that he heard ra Afiprtra, pif/ioro, " unspeak- 
able words^ great glorifications of God, huge excel- 
lencies, such which he might not or could not utter 
below. The effect of these considerations is this ; 
that although the saints are not yet admitted to the 
blessings consequent to a happy resurrection, yet 
they have the intermedial entertainments of a pre- 
sent and a great joy* 

i De Sen. xyii. » 2 Cor. ii. & * Rev. ii. 7. 



To this purpose are those words to be under- 
stood : " To him that overcomes, will I give to eat 
of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God."^ That is, if I may have leave to 
expound these words, to mean what the Jews did 
about that time understand by such words : hivipoy 
TTjg fw^o " the tree of life," does signify the pi^n- 
ciple of peace and holiness, of wisdom and comforts 
for ever. Philo, expounding it, calls it rriv fuyl<miv 
T&y aperiay dcoo'cCc^av, ^i ^£ dOavari^erai ^ ^hocif : 
" The worship of God, the greatest of all virtues, by 
which the soul is made to live for ever :" as if by. 
eating of this tree of life in the paradise of God, 
they did mean, that they who die well, shall imme- 
diately be feasted with the deliciousness of a holy 
conscience, which the Spirit of God expresses by 
saying, " They shall walk up and down in white 
garments, and their works shall follow them ;" their 
tree of life shall germinate ; they shall then feel the 
comforts of having done good works; a sweet re- 
membrance and a holy peace shall caress and feast 
them, and there they shall " walk up and down in 
white ;" ^ that is, as candidates of the resurrection to 
immortality. 

And this allege^ of the g^den of Eden and 
paradise was so heartily pursued by the Jews, to 
represent the state of separation, that the Essenes 
describe that state by the circumstances and omsr 
ments of a blessed garden : X&poy aire ofi€/DO(c, oi/re 
yufteroiQ, ovtm Ktifuiai fiapvydftevoy : " a region that ia 
not troubled with clouds or showers, or storma or 
blaste :" &XX'' oy e£ utKtayov vpavQ 6.tl Zit^vpas l^isr- 
yiiwy Avaija^x^ » " ^^^ ^ place which is pe]y[>etoa]ly 
refreshed with delicious breaths." This was it 
whicl^ the heathens did dream concerning the Ely- 
sian fields ; for all. the notices irepi ^dov, concerning 
the regions of separate souls, came into Greece from 
the barbarians, says Diodorus Siculus; and Ter- 
tullian observes, although we call that paradise, 
which is a place appointed to receive the souls of 
the «aints, and that this is separated from the 
notices of the world by a wall of fire, a portion of 
the torrid zone (which he supposes to be meant by 
the flaming sword of the angel placed at the gates 
of paradise) ; yet, says he, the Elyrian fields hava 
already possessed the faith and opinions of men. 
All comes from the same fountain, the doctrine of 
the old synagogue, confirmed by the words of Christ 
and the commentaries of the apostles; viz. that 
after death, before the day of judgment, there is a 
paradise for God's servants, a region of rest, of 
comfort, and holy expectations. And, therefore, it 
is remarkable that these words of the psalmist, " Ne 
rapias me in medio dierum meorum ; " ^ " snateh me 
not away in the midst of my days : " in the Hebrew 
it is, " Ne facias me ascendere ;" " make me not to 
ascend," or to go upwards ; meaning, to the super- 
nataral regions of separate souls, who, after death, 
are in their beginnings of exultetion. For to them 
that die in the Lord, death is a preferment, it is a 
I>art of their great good fortune ; for death hath not 
only lost the sting, but it brings a coronet in his 
hand, which will invest and adorn the heads of 
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samtSy till that day come in which the crown of 
righteousness shall be brought forth, to give them 
the investiture of an everlasting kingdom. 

But that I may take up this proposition useful 
and clear, I am to add some things by way of 8up> 
plement 

1. This place of separation was called << paradise" 
by the Jews, and by Christ, and after Christ's as- 
cension, by St John, because it signifies a place of 
pleasure and rest; and, therefore, by the same 
analogy, the word may be still used in aU the 
periods of the world, though the circumstances, or 
though the state of things, be changed. It is gene- 
rally supposed that this had a proper name, and in 
the Old Testament was called " Abraham's bosom ; " 
that is, the region where Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob did dwell, till the coming of Christ But I 
suppose myself to have great reason to dissent from 
this common opinion ; for this word of " Abraham's 
bosom," being but once used in both the Testa^ 
ments,'*and then particularly applied to the person of 
Lazarus, must needs signify the eminence and 
privilege of joy that Lazarus had ; for all that were 
in the blessed state of separation, were not in 
** Abraham's bosom," but only the best and most 
excellent persons ; but they were fura tov *A^paafi, 
*< with Abraham ;" and the analogy of the phrase 
to the manner of the Jewish feasting, where the 
best guest did lie in the bosom of the master, that 
is, had the best place, makes it most reasonable to 
believe that " Abraham's bosom" does not signify 
the general state of separation, even of the blessed, 
but the choicest place in that state, a greater degree 
of blessedness. But because he is the father of the 
faithful, therefore, to be with Abraham, or to sit 
down with Abraham, in the time of the Old Testa^ 
ment, did signify the same thing as to be in para- 
dise; but to be in "Abraham's bosom" signifies a 
great eminence of place and comfort, which is in- 
dulged to the most excellent and the most afflicted. 

2. Although the state of separation may now 
also, and is by St John called paradise, because the 
allegory still holds perfectly, as signifying comfort 
and holy pleasures ; yet the spirits of good men are 
not to be said " to be with Abraham," but " to be 
with Christ ; " and as being with Abraham was the 
specification of the more general word of paradise 
in the Old Testament, so "being with Christ" is the 
specification of it in the New. So St Stephen pray- 
ed, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ; " and St Paul 
said, " I desire to be dissolved, and to be with 
Christ ;" which expression St. Polycarp also used in 
his epistlQ, to the Phihppians, on tie tov 6<l>€iK6fuvov 
ahrolQ Tovov, elal irapa Kvpl^ ; " they are in the 
place that is due to them, they are with the Lord ; " 
that is, in the hands, in the custody of the Lord 
Jesus ; as appears in the words of St Stephen and 
St Paul. So St Jerome; "Scimus Nepotianum 
nostrum esse cum Christo, et sanctorum mixtum 
choris :" " We know that our Nepotian is with 
Christ, mingled in the choirs of saints." Upon this 
account (and it is not at aU unreasonable) the 
church hath conjectured, that the state of separate 
souls, since the glorification of our Lord, is much 



bettered and advanced, and their comforts greater; 
because, as before Christ^s coming, the expectation 
of the saints that slept, was fixed upon the revelap 
tion of the Messias in his first coming, so now it is 
upon the second coming unto judgment &nd in his 
glory. This improvement of their condition is well 
intimated by their being said to be under the altar; 
that is, under the protection of Christ, under the 
powers and benefits of his priesthood, 1^ which he 
makes continual intercession both for them and us. 
This place some of the old doctors understood too 
literally, and from hence they believed that the 
souls of departed saints were under their material 
altars; which fancy produced that fond decree of 
the council of Eliberis,"* that wax lights should not 
by day be burnt in cemeteries, " inquietandi enim 
spiritus sanctorum non sunt:" "lest the spirits of 
saints should, by the light of the diurnal tapers, be 
disquieted." This reason, thoagh it be trifling and 
impertinent yet it declares their opinion, that they 
supposed their souls to be near their relics, which 
were placed under the altars. But better than this 
their state is described by St John, in these words ; 
" Therefore they are before the throne of God, and 
serve him night and day in his temple, and he that 
sits upon the throne shall dwell among them." 
With which general words, as being modest bounds 
to our inquiries, enough to tell us it is rarely well, 
but enough also to chastise all curious questions, let 
us remain content; and labour with faith and pa- 
tience, with hope and charity, to be made worthy to 
partake of those comforts, after which when we 
have long inquired, when at last we come to try 
what they are, we shall find them much better, and 
much otherwise than we imagine. 

3. I am to admonish this also, that although our 
blessed Saviour is, in the creed, said to descend cic 
^5ov, "into hell" (so we render it); yet this does 
not at all prejudice his other words, "This day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise:" for the word £ic 
9^ov signifies indefinitely the state of separation, 
whether blessed or accursed ; it means only " the 
invisible place," or the region of darkness, whither 
whoso descends shall be no more seen. For as 
among the heathens the " Elysian fields," and 
" Tartara," are both ev ^dov ; sp amongst the Jews 
and christians, "paradisus" and "gehenna" are the 
distinct states of hades. Of the first we have a plain 
testimony in Diphilus : 

Kat ydp ica6' SSf^v dvo n-pitoin voup^ofuv^ 
TAituf iiKaitoVy K&Tipav aattiov 6o6v, 

" In hades there are two ways, one for just men, 
and another for the impious." Of the second we 
have the testimony of Josephus, who speaking of 
the Sadducees, says, rac Kaff ^hov rifitapiag koI rc- 
fiag &yatpov(Tit " they take away or deny the re- 
wards and punishments respectively which are in 
hades," or in the state of separation ; so that if 
Christ's soul was in paradise, he was in' hades. In 
vain, therefore, does St Austin torment himself to 
tell how Christ could be in both places at once, 
when it is no harder than to tell how a man 
"> Can. iii. 4^ 
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may be in England and London at the same 
time. 

4. It is observable, that in the mentions of para- 
dise by St John, he twice speaks of " the tree of 
life," bnt never of " the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil;" because this was the symbol of secular 
knowledge, of prudence and skill of doing things of 
this world, which we can naturally use; we may 
smell and taste them, but not feed upon them; 
that is, these are no part of our enjoyment ; and if 
we be given up to the study of such notices, and be 
immerged in the things of this world, we cannot at- 
tend to the studies of religion and of the Divine ser- 
vice. Bnt these cares and secular divertisements 
shall cease, when our souls are placed in paradise ; 
there shall be no care taken for raising portions for 
our children, nor to provide bread for our tables ; no 
cnmiing contrivances to be safe from the crafty 
snare of an enemy ; no amazement at losses, no fear 
of slanderings or of the gripes of publicans ; but we 
shall feed on the tree of life, love of God, and long- 
ings for the coming of Christ: we are then all 
spirit, and our emplo3rment shall be symbolical, that 
is, spiritual, holy, and pleasant 

I have now made it as evident as questions of this 
nature will bear, that in the state of separation, the 
siHrits of good men shall be blessed and happy 
souls, — they have an antepast or taste of their re- 
ward ; but their great reward itself, their crown of 
righteousness, shall not be yet; that shall not be 
until the day of judgment; and this was the third 
proposition I undertook to prove ; the consunmiation 
and perfection of the saints' felicity shall be at the 
resurrection of the dead. 

'Ev icapov(Tl<i. avTOVy "at his coming;" so St 
John expresses the time, " that we may not then be 
ashamed: for now we are the sons of God, but it 
does not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like unto 
him, and see him as he is."'* At his glorious ap- 
pearing, we shall also appear glorious ; we shall see 
him as he is ; but till then, this beatific vision shall 
not be at all ; but for the interval, the case is other- 
wise. TertuUian affirms, *' Puniri et foveri animam 
interim in inferis, sub exspectatione utriusque ju- 
dicii, in qnddam usurpatione et candidft ejus :" " the 
souls are punished or refreshed in their regions, ex- 
pecting the day of their judgment and several sen- 
tences."^ *' Habitacula ilia, animarum promptuaria, 
nominavit Scriptura," saith St Ambrose : " the 
Scripture calls these habitations, the promptuaries 
or repositories of souls." p There is comfort, but 
not the full reward ; a certain expectation, supported 
with excellent intervals of joy : " refrigerium," so 
the Latins call it, " a refreshment" " Donee con- 
summatio rerum resurrectionem onmium plenitudine 
mercedis expungat, tunc appariturd ccelesti pro- 
nussione," saith TertuUian : " until the consumma- 
tion of all things points out the resurrection, by the 
folness of reward, and the appearing of the heaven- 
ly promise." So the author of the questions " ad 
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orthodoxos :"4 " Inomediately after death, presently 
there is a separation of the just from the unjust ; 
for they are borne by angels dc AJ^ovc aWStv r<J- 
Tovc» " into the places they have deserved ; " and 
they are in those places ^vXai-r($^€vae euic rife 
fipipaQ TtiQ iivarrdtnwt koI 6Lvravo^6(Ttb>Ct " kept 
unto the day of resurrection and retribution." But 
what do they in the mean time P how is it with 
them ? Qavfxaaiav rlva iihovifv g^erac, ical &y<iX- 
Xerai, says Nazianzen : ' " they rejoice and are de- 
lighted in a wonderful joy." "They see angels 
and archangels, they converse with them, and see 
our blessed Saviour Jesus in his glorified humanity:" 
so Justin Martyr.* But in these great joys they 
look for greater. They are now " in paradiso," but 
they long that the body and soul may be in heaven 
together ; but this is the gloiy of the day of judg- 
ment, the fruit of the resurrection. And this whole 
affair is agreeable to reason and the analogy of the 
whole dispensation, as it is generally and particu- 
larly described in Scripture. 

For when the greatest effect of the Divine 
power, the mightiest promise, that hardest thing to 
christian faith, that impossible thing to gentile phi- 
losophy, the expectation of the whole world, the 
new creation, when that shall come to pass, viz. 
that the souls shall be reinvested with their bodies, 
when the ashes of dissolved bones shall stand up a 
new and living frame, to suppose that then there 
shall be nothing done in order to eternity, but to 
publish the salvation of saints, of which they were 
possessed before, is to make a great solemnity for 
nothing, to do great things for no great end, and 
therefore, it is not reasonable to suppose it 

For if it were a good argument of the apostle, 
that the patriarchs and saints of the Old Testament 
received not the promises signified by Canaan and 
the land of promise, because " God hath provided 
some better thing for us, that without us they 
should not be made perfect,*' it must also conclude 
of all alike ; that they who died since Christ, must 
stay till the last day, that they and we and all may 
be made perfect together. And this very thing wus 
told to the spirits of the martyrs, who under the 
altar cried, « How long, Lord,"* &Q. that they 
should "rest yet for a little season," until their 
fellow-servants also shall be fulfilled. 

Upon this account it is, that the day of judgment 
is a day of recompence. So said our blessed Lord 
himself: " Thou shalt be recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just"" And this is the day in which 
all things shall be restored ; for " the heavens must re- 
ceive Jesus till the time of restitution of allt^^ings :"' 
and till then, the reward " is said to be laid up." 
So St Paul : " Henceforth is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the righteous Judge shall 
give me in that day." And that you may know he 
means the resurrection and the day of judgment, he 
adds ; " and not to me only, but to all them that love 
his coming ;"y of whom it is certain many shall be 
alive at that day, and therefore cannot, before that 
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day, receive the crown of rigbteousnesfi : and then 
also, and npt till then, shall be his appearing ; but 
till then, it is a " depositum." The sum is this : in 
the world, we walk and live by faith ; in the state of 
separation, we live by hope; and in the resuxiection, 
we shall live by an eternal charity. Here we see 
God as " in a glass, darkly :" in the separation we 
shall behold him, but it is afar off; and after the re- 
surrection we shall see him " face to face," in the 
everlasting comprehensions of an intuitive beatitude. 
Jn this life we are warriors ; in the separation we are 
conquerors ; but we shall not triumph till after the 
resurrection. 

And in proportion, to this is also the state of 
devils and damned spirits. " Art thou come to tor- 
ment us before the time," said the devils to our 
blessed Saviour. There is for them also an ap- 
pointed time, and when that is we learn from St. 
Jude : * " They are reserved in chains under dark- 
ness, unto the judgment of the great day." Well, 
therefore, did St. James affirm, " that the devils be- 
lieve and tremble ; " and so do the damned souls, 
with an insupportable amazement, fearing the reve- 
lation of that day. They know that day will come, 
and they know they shall find an intolerable sen- 
tence on that day ; and they tear infinitely, and are 
in amazement and confusion, feeling the worm of 
conscience, and are in the state of devils, who fear 
God and hate him; they tremble, but they love him 
not ; and yet they die because they would not love 
him, because they would not with their powers and 
strengths keep his commandments. 

This doctrine, though of late it hath been laid 
aside, upon the interest of the church of Rome, and 
for compliance with som« other schools, yet was it 
universally the doctrine of the primitive church ; 
as appears out of Justin Martyr, who, in his dia- 
logues with Tryphon, reckons this amongst the 
irepo^oiiai, ** errors" of some men, who say there 
shall be no resurrection of the dead ; but that, as 
Qoon as good men are dead, roQ }l/v\as airrwv dvo- 
XafAt&veirdai ecc rov ohparoy, *' their souls are taken 
up immediately into heaven." And the writer of 
the questions ** ad orthodoxos," asks,^ whether, be- 
fore the resurrection, there shall be a reward of 
works P because to the thief paradise was promised 
that day. He answers : '* It was fit the thief- should 
go to paradise, and there perceive what things 
should be given to the works of fiaith ; but there he 
is kept, tuiQ r$c hl^^pojQ rijc ava^roacwc f«* Aitojto- 
d<$o'c<tfC} '* until the day of resurrection and reward." 
But in paradise the soul hath an intellectual per- 
ception, both of herself, and of those things which 
are under her. 

Concerning which I shall not need to heap up 
testimonies. This only : it is the doctrine of the 
Greek church unto this day ; and was the opinion of 
the greatest part of the ancient church, both Latin 
and Greek ; and by degrees was, in the west, eaten 
out by the doctrine of purgatory and invocation of 
saints; and rejected a little above two hundred 
years ago, in the council of Florence ; and since that 
time it hath been more generally taught, that the 
» Cap. vi. • Qu. 76. Q. 60. Q. 75. 



souls of good men enjoy the beatific vision before the 
resurrection, even presently upon the dissolutioB. 
According to which new opinion, it will be impos- 
sible to understand the meaning of my text, and of 
divers other places of Scripture, which I have now 
alleged and explicated; or at all to perceive the 
economy and dispensation of the day of judgment; 
or how it can be a day of discerning; or how the 
reapers (the angels) shall bind up the wicked into 
bundles, and throw them into the unquenchable fire; 
or yet how it can be useful, or necessary, or prudent 
for Christ to give a solemn sentence upon all the 
world ; and how it can be, that that day should be 
so formidable and full of terrors, when nothing can 
affright those that have long enjoyed the beatific 
presence of God; and no thunders or earthquakes 
can affright them, who have upon them the biggest 
evil in the world, I mean the danmed, who, accord- 
ing to this opinion, have been in hell for many ages: 
and it can mean nothing but to them that are alive ; 
and then it is but a particular, not a universal 
judgment; and after all it can pretend to no piety, 
to no Scripture, to no reason, and only can serve the 
ends of the church of Rome, who can no way better 
be confuted in their invocations of saints than by 
this truth, that the saints do not yet enjoy the beati- 
fic vision ; and though they are in a state of ease 
and comfort, yet are not in a state of power and glory 
and kingdom, till the day of judgment 

This also perfectly does overthrow the doctrine 
of purgatory. For as the saints departed are not 
perfect, and therefore certainly not to be invocated, 
not to be made our patrons and advocates; so nei- 
ther are they in such a condition as to be in torment; 
and it is impossible that any wise man should believe, 
that the souls of good men after death should endure 
the sharp pains of hell, and yet at the same time be- 
lieve those words of Scripture, " Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord, from henceforth; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them." ^ If they 
can rest in beds of fire, and sing hymns of glory in 
the torments of the damned, if their labours are done 
when their pains are almost infinite, then these 
words of the Spirit of God, and that doctrine of pur- 
gatory, can be reconciled; else never to eternal 
ages. But it is certain they are words that cannot 
deceive us : " Non tanget eos tormentum mortis:" 
" torment in death shall never touch them." 

But having established the proposition, and the 
intended sense of the text, let us awhile consider, 

1. That God is our God when we die, if we be 
his servants while we live : and to be our God sig- 
nifies very much good to us. He wiU rescue us 
from the powers of hell; the devil shall have no 
part or portion in us ; we shall be kept in safe 
custody, we shall be in the hands of Christ, out of 
which all the powers of hell shall never snatch us ; 
and therefore we may die with confidence, if we die 
with a good conscience ; we have no cause of fear, if 
we have just grounds to hope for pardon. The 
Turks have a saying, that tibe christians do not 
beheve themselves, when they talk such glorious 
* Rev. XX. a 
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things of heaven and the state of separation ; for if 
they did, they would not be so afraid to die : but 
they do not so well consider that christians believe 
all this well enough, but they believe better than 
they live ; and therefore they believe and tremble, 
because they do not live after the rate of going to 
heaven; they know that for good men glorious 
things are prepared ; but " Tophet is prepared for 
evil kings " and unjust rulers, for vicious men and 
degenerate christians ; there is a hell for accursed 
souls, and men live without fear of it so long, till 
their fear as soon as it begins in an instant passes 
into despair, and the fearful groans of the damned. 
It is no wonder to see' men so unwilling to die, to be 
impatient of the thought of death, to be afraid to 
make their will, to converse with the solemn scare- 
crow. He that is fit to die, must have long dwelt with 
it, must handle it on all sides, must feel whether the 
sting be taken out : he must examine " whether he 
be in Christ ;" that is, whether " he be a new crea- 
ture." And indeed I do not so much wonder that 
any man fears to die, as when I see a careless and a 
wicked person descend to his grave with as much 
indifference as he goes to sleep ; that is, with no 
other trouble than that he leaves the world, but he 
does not fear to die; and yet, upon the instant of his 
dissoluti(»i, he goes into the common receptacle of 
souls, where nothing can be addressed to him but 
the consequence of what he brings along with him, 
and he shaU presently know whether he shall be 
saved or damned. 

We have read of some men, who by reading or 
hearing strange opinions have entered into desperate 
melancholy, and divers who have perfectly despair- 
ed of the Divine mercy ; who feeling such horrid 
convulsions in their souls, such fearful expectations 
of an eternal curse, that not finding themselves able 
to bear so intolerable a fear, have hanged or drowned 
themselves ; and yet they only thought so, or feared 
it ; and might have altered it if they would have 
hoped and prayed : but then let it be considered, 
when the soul is stripped of the cloud, her body, — 
when she is entered into strange regions, and con- 
verses only with spirits, and sees plainly aU that 
is within her, — ^when all her sins appear in their 
own natural ugliness, and set out by their aggra^ 
mating circumstances ; then she remembers her 
filthy pleasures, and hates them infinitely, as being 
such things to which she then can have no appe- 
tite : then she perceives she shall perish for that 
which is not, for that whose remembrance is intoler- 
able; when she sees many new secrets which she un- 
derstood not before, and hath stranger apprehensions 
of the wrath of God, than ever could be represented 
in this life : when she hath the notices of a spirit, 
and an understanding pure enough to see essences, 
and rightly to weigh all the degrees of things; 
when, possibly, she is often affrighted with the 
alarms and conjectures of the day of judgment ; or 
rf she be not, yet certainly knows not only by faith 
and fear, but by a clear light and proper knowledge, 
^at it shall certainly come, and its effects shall re- 
niain for ever, then she hath time enough to be- 
wail her own folly and remediless infelicity ; if we 



could not think seriously that things must come to 
that pass, and place ourselves, by holy meditation, 
in the circumstances of that condition, and consider 
what we should then think, — ^how miserably deplore 
our folly, how comfortless remember our ill-gotten 
wealth ; with how much asperity and deep sighing 
we should call to mind our foolish pride, our trifling 
swearing, our beastly drinkings, our unreasonable 
and brutish lusts ; it could not be but we must grow 
wiser on a sudden, despise the world, betake our- 
selves to a strict religion, reject all vanities of spirit, 
and be sober and watch unto prayer. If any of us 
had but a strange dream, and should, in the fears of 
the night; but suppose ourselves in hell, and be af- 
frighted with those circumstances of damnation 
which we can tell of, and use in our imperfect 
notices of things, it would effect strange changes 
upon a ductile and malleable spirit. A frequent, 
severe meditation can do more than a seldom and a 
fantastic dream ; but an active faith can do more than 
all the arts and contingencies of fancy or discourse. 
Now it is well with uS; and we may yet secure it 
shall be weU with us for ever ; but within an hour 
it may be otherwise with any of us all, who do not 
instantly take courses of security. But he that does 
not, would, in such a change, soon come to wish, 
that he might exchange his state with the meanest, 
with the miserablest of all mankind; with galley- 
slaves and miners, with men condemned to tortures 
for a good conscience. 

Sed cum pulcra minax succidet membra seeuris, 
Quam velles spinas tunc habuisse meas. Avibn. 

In the day of felling timber, the shrub and the 
bramble are better than the tallest fir, or the goodliest 
cedar ; and a poor saint, whose soul is in the hand 
of Jesus, placed under the altar, over which our 
High Priest, like the cherubim over the propitiatory^ 
intercedes perpetually for the hastening of his glory, 
is better than the greatest tyrant, who if he dies, is 
undone for ever. For, in the interval, there shall 
be rest and comfort to the one ; and torment, and 
amazement, and hellish confusion to the other; 
and the day of judgment will come, and it shall 
appear to all the world, that they whose joys were 
not in this world, were not, " of adl men, most miser- 
able," because tlieir joys and their life were hid 
with Christ in God, and at the resurrection of the 
just, shall be brought forth, and be illustrious, beyond 
all the beauties of the world. 

I have now done with my text, and been the 
expounder of this part of the divine oracle ; bat 
here is another text, and another sermon yet Ye 
have heard Moses and the prophets ; now hear one 
from the dead, whose life and death would each of 
them make an excellent sermon, if this dead man, 
had a good interpreter : for he being dead, yet 
speaketh, and calleth upon us to live well, and to 
live quickly, to watch perpetually, and to work 
assiduously ; for we shiJl descend into the same 
shadows of death. 

Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor ; Deque harum, quas c.olis, arborum 
Te, praeter invisas cuj^ressos, 

UUa brevem dominum seqaetur. Hor. 
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" Thou must leave thy rich land, and thy well- 
built house, and thy pleasing wife ; and of all the 
trees of thy orchard or thy wood, nothing shall 
attend thee to the grave, but oak for thy coffin, and 
cypress for thy funeral." It shall not then be in- 
quired how long thou hast lived, but how well. 
None below will be concerned, whether thou wert 
rich or poor, but aU the spirits of light and darkness 
shall be busy in the scrutiny of thy life ; for the 
good angels would fain carry thy soul to Christ ; 
and if they do, the devils will follow, and accuse 
thee there ; and when thou appearest before the 
righteous Judge, what will become of thee, unless 
Christ be thy advocate, and God be merciful and 
appeased, and the angels be thy guards, and a holy 
conscience be thy comfort There wiU to every 
one of us come a time, when we shall with great 
passion, and great interest, inquire, how have I 
spent my days, how have I laid out my money, how 
have I employed my time, how have I served God, 
and how repented me of my sins ? and upon our 
answer to these questions depends a happy or an 
unhappy eternity : and blessed is he, who concern- 
ing these things, takes care in time ; and of this 
care I may with inuch confidence and comfort pro- 
pound to you the example of this good man, whose 
relics lay before you : Sir George Dalston, of Dalston 
in Cumberland, a worthy man, beloved of his 
country, useful to his friends, friendly to all men, 
careful of his religion, and a tnie servant of God. 

He was descended of an ancient and worthy house 
in Cumberland ; and he adorned his family and ex- 
traction with a more worthy comportment ; for to 
be of a worthy family, and to bring to it no stock 
of our proper virtue, is to be upbraided by our 
family ; and a worthy father can be no honour to 
his son, when it shall be said, " behold the difference, 
this crab descended from a goodly apple-tree ;" 
but he who beautifies the escutcheon of his ances- 
tors by worthy achievements, by learning, or by 
wisdom, by valour and by great employments, by 
a holy life and a useful conversation, that man is the 
parent of his own fame, and a new beginner of an 
ancient family ; for as conversion is a perpetual 
creation, so is the progression of a family in a line 
of worthy descendants, a daily beginning of its 
honour, and a new stabiliment. 

He was bred in learning, in which Cambridge 
was his tiring room, and the court of Queen Eliza^ 
beth was his stage, in which he first represented the 
part of a hopeful young man ; but there he stayed 
not ; his friends not being desirous, that the levities 
of youth should be fermented by the liberties of a 
rich and splendid court, caused him to lie in the 
restraints and to grow ripe in the sobrieties of a 
country life and a married state ; in which, as I am 
informed, he behaved himself with so great worthi- 
ness, and gave such probation of his love of justice, 
popular regards of his country's good, and abilities 
to serve them, that, for almost forty years together, 
his country chose him for their knight, to serve in 
all the intervening parliaments. " Magistratus, in- 
dlcatorium ;" " employment shows the man ; " he 
was a leading man in parliaments, prevailing there 



by the great reputation of his justice and integrity ; 
and yet he was not unpleasant and hated at court : 
for he had well understood, that the true interests 
of courts and parliaments were one, and that they 
are like the humours of the body, if you increase 
one beyond its limit, that destroys all the rest, and 
itself at last ; and when they look upon themselves 
as enemies, and that hot and cold must fight, the 
prevailing part is abated in the conflict, and the 
vanquished part is destroyed : but when they look 
upon themselves as varieties serving the differing 
aspects and necessities of the same body, they are for 
the allay of each other's exorbitances and excesses, 
and, by keeping their own measures, they preserve 
the man : this the good man well understood ; for 
so he comported himself, that he was loud in par- 
liaments and valued at court ; he was respected in 
very many parliaments, and was worthily regarded 
by the worthy kings; which, without an orator, 
commends a man : " Gravissimi principis judicium 
in minoribus etiam rebus consequi pulcrum est," 
said Pliny ; " To be approved, though but in lesser 
terms, by the judgment of a wise prince, is a great 
ornament to a man." — ^For as King Theodoric, in 
Cassiodore, said, " Neque dignus est k quopiam re- 
dargiii, qui nostro j udicio meretur absolvi :" "No man 
to reprove him, whom the king aught commends." 

But I need no artifices to represent him worthy, 
his arguments of probation were within, in the 
magazines of a good heart, and represented them- 
selves by worthy actions. For God was pleased to 
invest him with a marvellous sweet nature, which is 
certainly to be reckoned as one half of the grace of 
God : because a good nature, being the relics and 
remains of that shipwreck which Adam made, is 
the proper and immediate disposition to holiness, as 
the corruption of Adam was to disobedience and 
peevish counsels. A good nature will not upbraid 
the more imperfect persons, will not deride the 
ignorant, will not reproach the erring man, will not 
smite sinners on the face, will not despise the 
penitent A good nature is apt to forgive injuries, 
to pity the miserable, to rescue the oppressed, to 
make every one's condition as tolerable as he can; 
and so would he. For, as when good nature is 
heightened by the grace of God, that which was 
natural becomes now spiritual; so these actions 
which proceeded from an excellent nature, and were 
pleasing and useful to men, — when they derive from 
a new principle of grace, they become pleasant in 
the eyes of God : then obedience to laws is duty 
to God; justice is righteousness, bounty becomes 
graciousness, and alms is charity. 

And, indeed, this is a grace in which this good 
man was very remarkable, being very frequent and 
much in alms, tender-hearted to the poor, open- 
handed to relieve their needs ; the bellies of the 
poor did bless him, he filled them with food and 
gladness ; and I have heard that he was so regular, 
so constant, so free in this duty, that in these late 
unhappy wars, being in a garrison, and near the 
suffering some rude accidents, the beggars made 
themselves guard, and rescued him from that trouble, 
who had so often rescued them from hunger. 
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He was of a meek and gentle spirit, but not too 
soft ; he knew how to do good, and how to put by 
an injury ; but I have heard it told by them that 
knew his life, that being, by the unavoidable trouble 
of a great estate, engaged in great suits at law, he 
was never plaintiff, but always upon the defensive 
part ; and that he had reason on his side, and justice 
for him, I need allege no other testimony, but that 
the sentence of his judges so declared it. 

But that in which I propound this good man 
most imitable, was in his religion; for he was a 
great lover of the church, a constant attender to the 
sermons of the church ; a diligent hearer of the 
prayers of the church, and an obedient son to per- 
form the commands of the church. He was diligent 
in his times and circumstances of devotion ; he would 
often be at church so early, that he was seen to 
walk long in the churchyard before prayers, being 
as ready to confess his sins at the beginning, as to 
receive the blessing at the end of prayers. Indeed 
he was so great a lover of sermons, that though he 
knew how to value that which was the best, yet he 
was patient of that which was not so ; and if he 
could not learn any thing to improve his faith, yet 
he would find something to exercise his patience, 
and something for charity ; yet this his great love 
of sermons could not tempt him to a willingness of 
neglecting the prayers of the church, of which he 
was a great lover to his dying day. ** Oves mes 
exaudiunt vocem meam," says Christ; " my sheep 
hear my voice;" and so the church says, " my 
sheep hear my voice, they love my words, they pray 
in my forms, they observe my orders, they delight 
in my offices, they revere my ministers, and obey 
my constitutions : " and so did he ; loving to have 
his soul recommended to God, and his needs repre- 
sented, and his sins confessed, and his pardon im- 
plored, in the words of his mother, in the voice and 
accent of her that nursed him up to a spiritual life, 
to be a man in Christ Jesus. 

He was indeed a great lover, and had a great 
regard for 6od*s ministers, ever remembering the 
words of God, " keep my rest, and reverence my 
priests;" he honoured the calling in all, but he 
loved and revered the persons of such who were 
conscientious keepers of their ** depositum," " that 
trust," which was committed to them : such which did 
not for interest quit their conscience, and did not, to 
preserve some parts of their revenue, quit some 
portions of their religion. He knew that what was 
true in 1639, was also true in 1644, and so to 57 1 
and shall continue true to eternal ages ; and they 
that change their persuasions by force or interest, 
did neither believe well nor Ul, upon competent and 
just grounds ; they are not just, though they hap- 
pen on the right side. Hope of gain did by chance 
teach them well, and fear of loss abuses them di- 
rectly. He pitied the persecuted, and never would 
take part with persecutors : he prayed for his 
prince, and served him in what he could : he loved 
God, and loved the church ; he was a lover of his 
country's liberties, and yet an observer of the laws 
of his king. 

Thus he behaved himself to all his superior rela- 



tives ; to his equals and dependants he was also 
just, and kind, and loving. He was an excellent 
friend, laying out his own interests to serve theirs ; 
sparing not himself, that he might serve them : as 
knowing society to be the advantage of man's na- 
ture ; and friendship the ornament of society, and 
usefulness the ornament of friendship, and in this 
he was well known to be very worthy. He was 
tender and careful of his children, and so provident 
and so wise, so loving and obliging to his whole 
family, that he justly had that love and regard, that 
duty and observance from them, which his kindness 
and his care had merited. He was a provident and 
careful conductor of his estate ; but far from covet- 
ousness, as appeared toward the evening of his hfe, 
in which that vice does usually prevail amongst old 
men, who are more greedy, when they have least 
need, and load their sumpters so much the more, 
by how much nearer they are to their journey's 
end ; but he made a demonstration of the contrary ; 
for he washed his hands and heart of the world, 
gave up his estate long before his death or sick- 
ness, to be managed by his only sou, whom he left 
since, but then first made and saw him his heir ; he 
emptied his hands of secular employment ; meddled 
not with money, but for the uses of the poor, for 
piety, justice, and religion. 

And now having divested himself of all objec- 
tions and his conversation with the world, quitting 
his affections to it, he wholly gave himself to reli- 
gion and devotion : he awakened early, and would 
presently be entertained with reading; when he rose, 
still he would be read to, and hear some of the 
Psalms of David : and excepting only what time he 
took for the necessities of his life and health, aU the 
rest he gave to prayer, reading, and meditation, save 
only that he did not neglect, nor rudely entertain the 
visits and kind offices of his neighbours. 

But in this great vacation from the world he 
espied his advantage, he knew well, according to 
that sajdng of the emperor Charles V., " Oportet 
inter vitee negotia et diem mortis spatiiun aliquod 
intercedere ;" there ought to be a valley between two 
such mountains, the business of our life, and the 
troubles of om* death ; and he stayed not till the 
noise of the Bridegroom's coming did awaken and 
affright him ; but by daily prayers twice a day, con- 
stantly with his family, besides the piety and devo- 
tion of his own retirements, by a monUily commu- 
nion, by weekly sermons, and by the religion of 
every day, he stood in procincts, ready with oil in 
his lamp, watching till his Lord should call. 

And, indeed, when he was hearing what God did 
speak to him of duty, he also received his summons 
to give his account For he was so pertinacious and 
attendant to God's holy word, and the services of 
the church, that though he found himself sick, he 
would not off, but stay till the solemnity was done ; 
but it pleased God at church to give him his first 
arrest ; and since that time I have often visited him, 
and found him always doing his work, with the 
greatest evenness and indifferency of spirit, as to the 
event of life and death, that I have observed in any. 
He was not unwilling to live ; but if he should, he 
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resolved to spend his life whoUy in the service of 
God : but yet neither was he unwilling to die, be- 
cause he then knew he should weep no more, and 
he should sin no more. He was very confident, but 
yet with great humility and great modesty, of the 
pardon of his sins ; he had indeed lived without 
scandal, but he knew he had not lived without error ; 
but as God had assisted him to avoid the reproach 
of great crimes, so he doubted not but he should find 
pardon for the less ; and, indeed, I could not but ob- 
serve, that he had, in all the time of iiis sickness, a 
very quiet conscience ; which is to me an excellent 
demonstration of the state of his life, and the state 
of his grace and pardon. For though he seemed to 
have a conscience tender and nice, if any evil thing 
had touched it ; yet I could not but apprehend that 
his peace was a just peace, the mercy of God, And 
the price and effect of*the blood of Jesus. 

He was so joyful, so thankful, so pleased in the 
ministries of the church, that it gave in evidence 
where his soul was most delighted, what it did ap< 
prehend the quickest, where it did use to dweU, and 
what it did most passionately love. He discoursed 
much of the mercies of God to him, repeated the 
blessings of his life, the accidents and instruments of 
his trouble ; he loved the cause of his trouble, and 
pardoned them that neither loved it nor him. 

When he had spent great portions of his time of 
sickness in the service of God, and in expectation 
of the sentence of his life or death, at last he un- 
derstood the still voice of God, and that he was to 
go where his soul loved to be ; he still increased 
his devotion, and being admonished, as his strength 
failed him, to supply his usual forms, and his want 
of strength and words, by short exercise of virtues, 
of faith and patience, and the love of God ; he did 
it so willingly, so weU, so readily, making his eyes, 
his hands, and his tongue, as long as he could, the 
interpreters of his mind, that as long as he was 
alive, he would see what his soul was doing. He 
doubted not of the truth of the promises, nor of the 
goodness of God, nor the satisfaction of Christ, and 
the merits of his death, nor the fruit of his resurrec- 
tion, nor the prevalency of his intercession, nor yet 
doubted of his own part in them ; bat expected his 
portions in the regions of bliessedness, with those 
who loved God, and served him heartily and faith- 
fully in their generations. 

He had so greait a patience in his sickness, and 
was so afraid lest he should sin at last ; that his 
piety outdid his nature, and though the body cannot 
feel but by the soul, yet his soul seemed so little 
concerned in the passions of the body, that I neither 
observed, nor heard of him, that he in all his sick- 
ness so much as complained with any semblance of 
impatience. 

He so continued to pray, so delighted in hearing 



psalms sung, which I wish were made as fit to sing 
by their numbers as they are by their weight, that 
so very much of his time was spent in them, that it 
was very likely when his Lord came he would find 
him so doing ; and he did so : for in the midst of 
prayers he went away, and got to heaven as soon 
as they ; and saw them (as we hope) presented to 
the throne of grace ; he went along with them him- 
self, and was his own messenger to heaven ; where 
although he possibly might prevent his last prayers, 
yet he would not prevent God's early mercy, which, 
as we humbly hope, gave him pardon for his sins, 
ease of his pain, joy after his sorrow, certainty for 
his fears, heaven for earth, innocence and impecca- 
bility instead of his infirmity. 

Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor 
Urguet ! cui Pudor, et Justitiae soror 
Incorrapta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem? 

Faith and justice, modesty and pure righteous- 
ness, made him equal to the worthiest examples; 
he was XP^^^^ ^^pt " ^ S^^ man," loving and 
humble, meek and patient, he would be sure to be 
the last in contention, and the first at a peace ; he 
would injure no man, but yet if any man was dis- 
pleased with him, he wordd speak first, and offer 
words of kindness ; if any did dispute concerning 
priority, he knew how to get it, even by yielding 
and compliance ; walking profitably with his neigh- 
bours, and humbly with his God ; and having lived 
a life of piety, he died in a full age, an honourable 
old age, in the midst of his friends, and in the midst 
of prayer : and although the events of the other world 
are hidden to us below, that we might live in faith, 
and walk in hope, and die in charity, yet we have 
great reason to bless God for his mercies to this 
our brother, and endeavour to comport ourselves 
with a strict religion, and a severe repentance ; with 
an exemplar patience, and an exemplar piety ; with 
the structures of a holy life, and the solemnities of 
a religious death, that we also may, as our confident 
and humble hope is, this our brother doth, by the 
conduct of angels, pass into the hands and bosom 
of Jesus, there to expect the most merciful sentence 
of the right hand, " Come, ye blessed children of 
my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world." Amen, Lord 
Jesus, Amen. 

Grant this, eternal God, for Jesus Christ's sake ; to 
whom with thee, Father, and the Holy Spirit, 
be all glory and honour, service and dominion, 
love and obedience be confessed due, and ever 
paid by all angels, and all men, and all the 
creatures, this day, henceforth and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND TRULY NOBLE 

CHRISTOPHER LORD HATTON, 

BARON HATTON OP KIRBY, 

PRIVY COUNCILLOR AKD COMFTROLLBR OF THE HOUSEHOLD TO HIS LATE ICJUESTY. 
AMD iCNIGHT OP THE HOKOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH. 

Mr Lord, 

When we make books and publish them, and by dedications implore the patronage of some worthy 
person, I find by experience that we cannot acquire that end, which is pretended to by such addresses ; 
for neither friendship nor power, interest or favour, can gire those defences to a book, which it needs : 
because the evil fortune of books conies from causes discernible indeed, but irren^ediable ; and the bresth 
of the people is like the voice of an (terminating angel, not so killing but so secret But that is not 
all ; it is also as contingent as the smiles of an infant, or the fall of a die, which is determiDed by 
every part of motion which can be in any part of the hand or arm. For when I consider that the 
infinite variety of understandings is greater than that of faces, not only because the hnes that makt 
our faeea are finite, but the things that integrate and actuate the understanding are not ; but also be- 
cause every man hath a face, but eveiy man hath not understanding ; and men with their understand- 
ings, or with their no understandings, give their sentence upon books, not only before they understand 
all, not only before they read all, but before they read three pages, receiving their information from 
humour or interest, from chance or mistake, from him that tieads in malice, or from him that reads 
after dinner ; I find it necessary that he that writes, shodd secure himself, and his own reputation, by 
all the ways of prudence and rebgion j that God, who takes care of fame as certainly as of lives, may do 
that which is best in this instance ; for no other patron can defend him that writes from him that reads, 
and understands either too much or too little. And therefbre, my Lord, I could not choose yon to be 
the patron of my book, upon hopes you can, by greatness or interest, secure it against the stings of in- 
sects and imperfect creatures ; nothing but Domitian's style can make them harmless $ but I can, from 
your wisdom and your learning, the great reputation you have abroad, and the honour you have at home, 
hope that, for the relation sake, some will be civil to it, at least until they read it, and then I give them 
leave to do what they please, for I am secure enough in all this ; because my writings Bre not intended 
as a stratagem for noises ; I intend to do not only what is good, but what is best ; and therefore I am 
not troubled at any event, so I may but Justly hope that God is glorified in the ministration : but he 
fliat seeks any thing but God's service, shall have such a reward as will do him no good. 

But finding nothing reasonable in the expectation that the dedication should defend the book, 
and that the gate should be a fortification to the house, I have sometimes believed that most men 
intend it to other purposes than this, and that, because they design or hope to themselves (at least at 
second hand) an artificial immortality, they would also adopt their patron or their friend into a partici- 
pation of it : doing as the Ctesars did, who, taking a partner to the empire, did not divide the honour 
or the power, but the ministration. But in this also I find, that this address to your Lordship must 
be destitute of any material ev^nt, not only because you have secured to yotfrself a great name in all 
the registers of honour, by your skill and love to all things that are excelknft, but because, of all men in 
the world, I am the unfittest to speak those great things of your Lordship, Which your worthiness must 
challenge of all that know you. For, though I was wooed to love and honour you by the beauties of 
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your Tirtae, and the sweetness of yonr disposition, by your worthy employments at court, and your being 
so beloved in your country* by the value your friends put upon you, and the regard that strangers paid to 
you, by your zeal for the church, and your busy care in the promoting all worthy learnings, by your re- 
ligion and your nobleness ; yet when I once came into a conversation with these excellencies, I found 
from your Lordship not only the example of so many virtues, but the expressions of so many favours and 
kindnesses to my person, that I became too much interested to look upon you with indifierency, and too 
much convinced of your worthiness to speak of it temperately ; and therefore I resolve to keep where I 
am, and to love and enjoy what I am so unfit to pubUsh and*express. 

But, my Lord, give me leave to account to you concerning the present collection ; and I shall no other- 
wise trouble your Lordship than I do almost every day, when my good fortune allows me the comfort and 
advantages of your conversation. The former impressions of these books being spent, and the world be- 
ing willing enough to receive more of them, it was thought fit to draw into one volume * all these lesser 
books, which at several times were made public, and which, by some collateral improvements they were 
to receive now from me, might do some more advantages to one another, and better struggle with such 
prejudices, with which any of them hath been at any time troubled. For, though I have great reason to 
adore the goodness of God, in giving that success to my labours, that I am also obliged to the kindness 
of men for their friendly acceptance of them ; yet when a persecution did arise against the church of 
England, and that I intended to make a defensative for my brethren and myself, by pleading for a liberty 
to our consciences to persevere in that profession, which was warranted by all the laws of God and our 
superiors, some men were angry and would not be safe that way, because I had made the roof of the 
sanctuary so wide that more might be sheltered under it than they had a mind should be saved harmless : 
men would be safe alone, or not at all, supposing that their truth and good cause was warranty enough to 
preserve itself; and they thought true; it was indeed warranty enough against persecution, if men had 
believed it to be truth ; but because we were fallen under the power of our worst enemies, (for brethren 
turned enemies are ever the most implacable,) they looked upon us as men in mispersuasion and error; 
and therefore I was to defend our persons, that whether our cause were right or wrong, (for it would be 
supposed wrong,) yet we might be permitted in liberty and impunity. But then the consequent would be 
this : that if we, when we were supposed to be in error, were yet to be indemnified, then others also, 
whom we thought as ill o( were to rejoice in the same freedom, because this equality is the great instm- 
ment of justice ; and if we would not do to others as we desired should be done to us, we were no more 
to pretend religion, because we destroy the law and the prophets. Of this some men were impatient; and 
they would have all the world spare diem, and yet they would spare nobody. But because this is too un- 
reasonable, I need no excuse for my speaking to other purposes. Others complained that it would have 
evil effects, and all heresies would enter at the gate of toleration ; and because I knew that they would 
crowd and throng in as far as they could, I placed such guards and restraints there as might keep out all 
unreasonable pretenders ; allowing none to enter here that speak against the apostles' creed, or weakened 
the hands of government, or were enemies to good life. 

But the most complained, that in my ways to persuade a toleration, I helped some men too far, and that 
I armed the anabaptists with swords instead of shields, with a power to offend us, besides the proper de- 
fensatives of their own. To this I shall need no reply but this ; I was to say what I could to make their 
persons safe, by showing how probably they were deceived; and they who thought it too much, had 
either too little confidence, or too little knowledge of the goodness of their own cause ; and yet if any one 
made ill use of it, it was more than I allowed or intended to him, but so all kindness may be abused : but 
if a criminal be allowed counsel, he would be scorned if he should avow his advocate as a real patron of 
his crime, when he only says what he can to alleviate the sentence. But wise men understand the thing 
and are satisfied ; but because all men are not of equal strength ; I did not only in a discourse on purpose 
demonstrate the true doctrine in that question, but I have now in this edition of that book answered all 
their pretensions, not only fearing lest some be hurt with their offensive arms, but lest others, like Tarpeia 
the Roman lady, be oppressed with shields, and be brought to think well of their cause by my pleading 
for their persons. 

And now (my Lord) I have done all that I can do, or can be desired, only I cannot vepent me of speak- 
ing truth, or doing charity ; but when the loins of the presbytery did lie heavy upon us, and were like to 
crush us into flatness and death, I ought not to have been reproached for standing under the ruin, and 
endeavouring to defend my brethren ; and if I had strained his arm whom I was lifting up from drowning, 
he should have deplored his own necessity and not have reproved my charity, if I say I had been too 
zealous to preserve them whom I ought to love so zealously. 

But I have been told, that my Discourse of Episcopacy, relying so much upon the authority of firfhcrs 
and councils, whose authority I so much diminish in my Liber^ of Prophesying, I seem to pull down with 
one hand what I build with the other : to these men 1 am used to answer, that they ought not to wonder 
to see a man pull down his out-houses, to save his father and his children from the flames ; and, there- 
fore, if I had wholly destroyed the topic of ecclesiastical antiquity, which is but an outward guard to epis- 
copacy to preserve the whde ecclesiastical order; I might have been too zealous, but in no other account 
Gidpable : but, my Lord, I have done nothing of this as they mistake 

* This and similar expressions relbr to the original folio edition. 
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For episcopacy relies, not upon the authority of fathers and councils, but upon Scripture, upon the 
institution of Christ, or the institution of the apostles, upon a universal tradition, and a universal prac- 
tice, not upon the words and opinions of the doctors : it hath as great a testimony as Scripture itself hath ; 
and it is such a government, as although every thing in antiquity does minister to it, and illustrate or con- 
firm it ; yet, since it was before the fathers and councils, and was in full power before they had a being, 
and they were made up of bishops for the most part, they can give no authority to themselves, as a body 
does not beget itself, or give strength to that from whence themselves had warranty, integrity, and consti- 
tution. We bring the sayings of the fathers in behalf of episcopacy, because the reputation they have 
justly purchased from posterity, prevails with some, and their reason with others, and their practice with 
very many ; and the pretensions of the adversaries are too weak to withstand that strength ; but that 
episcopacy derives from a higher fountain, appears by the justification of it against them who value not 
what the fathers say. But now, he that says that episcopacy, besides all its own proper grounds, hath 
also the witness of antiquity, to have descended from Christ and his apostles ; and he that says, that, in 
questions of religion, the sayings of the fathers alone is no demonstration of faith, does not speak things 
contradictory. He that says that we may dissent from the fathers, when we have a reason greater than 
that authority, does no way oppose him that says, you ought not to dissent from what they say, when you 
have no reason great enough to outweigh it. He that says the words of the fathers are not sufficient to 
determine a nice question, stands not against him, who says they are excellent corroboratives in a question 
already determined and practised accordingly. He that says, the sayings of fathers are no demonstration 
in a question, may say true ; and yet he that says, it is a degree of probability, may say true too. He 
that says they are not our masters, speaks consonantly .to the words of Christ; but he that denies them to 
be good instructors, does not speak agreeably to reason or to the sense of the church. Sometimes they are 
excellent arbitrators, but not always good judges : in matters of fact they are excellent witnesses ; in 
matters of right or question they are rare doctors, and because they bring good arguments, are to be 
valued accordingly ; and he that considers these things, will find that ecclesiastical antiquity can give 
very great assistances to episcopal government, and yet be no warranty for tyrannical ; and although even 
the sayings of the fathers is greater warranty for episcopacy, and weighs more than all that can be said 
against it; yet, from thence nothing can be drawn to warrant to any man an empire over consciences; and, 
therefore, as the probabiUty of it can be used to one eflfect, so the faUibility of it is also of use to another ; 
but yet even of this no man is to make any use in general, but when he hath a necessity and a greater 
reason in the particular ; and I, therefore, have joined these two books in one volume, because they differ 
not at all in the design, nor in the real purposes, to which, by their variety, they minister. 

I will not pretend to any special reason of the inserting any of die other books into this volume ; it is 
the design of my bookseller to bring all that he can into a like volume ; excepting only some books of 
devotion, which, in a lesser volume, are more fit for use. As for the Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, 
which, because I suppose it may so much contribute to the interest of a good life, and is of so great and 
so necessary consideration to eveiy person that desires to be instructed in the way of godliness, and would 
assure his salvation by all means ; I was willing to publish it first in the lesser volume, that men might 
not, by the increasing price of a larger, be hindered from doing themselves the greatest good to which I 
can minister ; which I humbly suppose to be done, I am sure I intended to have done, in that book. 

And now, my Lord, I humbly desire, that although the presenting this volume to your Lordship can 
neither promote that honour, which is and ought to be the greatest, and is, by the advantages of your 
worthiness, already made public, nor obtain to itself any security or defence from any injury, to which, 
without remedy, it must be exposed ; yet if you please to expound it as a testimony of that great value I 
have for you, though this signification is too little for it, yet I shall be at ease awhile, till I can converse 
with your Lordship, by something more proportionable to those greatest regards which you have merited 
of mankind ; but more especially of, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most affectionate Servant, 

JER. TAYLOR. 



^OL. II. 



SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES 



EPISCOPACY, 



DIVINE INSTITUTION, APOSTOLICAL TRADITION, AND CATHOLIC PRACTICE. 

TOGETHER WITH 

THEIR TITLES OF HONOUR. SECULAR EMPLOYMENT, MANNER OF ELECTION. DELEGATION OF THEIR POWER, AND 
OTHER APPENDANT QUESTIONS. ASSERTED AGAINST THE aERIANS AND ACEPHALI, NEW AND OLD. 

There is no power but of God : the powers that be, are ordained of God.— Rom. xiii. 1. 
£iiKaia h Kplatv twv TlaTipuv. Xlavrtv ri outA Xtyo^fv.— Concil. Chalced. 



TRULY WORTHY AND MOST ACCOMPLISHED 

SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, 

knight op the honourable order of the bath. 

Sir, 

I AM engaged in the defence of a great truth, and I would willingly find a shroud to cover myself from 
danger and calumny ; and although the cause both is, and ought to be, defended by kings, yet my person 
must not go thither to sanctuary, unless it be to pay my devotion, and I have now no other left for my 
defence; I am robbed of that which once did bless me, and indeed still does, (but in another manner,) and 
I hope will do more ; but those distillations of celestial dews are conveyed in channels not pervious to an 
eye of sense, and now-a-days we seldom look with other, be the object never so beauteous or alluring. You 
may then think. Sir, I am forced upon you ; may that beg my pardon and excuse ; but I should do an 
injury to your nobleness, if I should only make you a refuge for my need (pardon this truth) ; you are 
also of the fairest choice, not only for your love of learning, (for although that be eminent in you, yet it 
is riot your eminence,) but for your duty to holy church, for your loyalty to his sacred majesty. These 
did prompt me, with the greatest confidence, to hope for your fair encouragement and assistance, in my 
pleadings for episcopacy, in which cause religion and majesty, the king and the church, are interested, 
as parties of mutual concernment 

There was an odd observation made long ago, and registered in the law, to make it authentic : " Laici 
sunt infensi clericis." Now the clergy pray, but fight not ; and, therefore, if not specially protected by 
the king, " contra ecclesiam malignantium," they are made obnoxious to all the contumelies and injuries, 
which an envious multitude will inflict upon them. It was * observed enough in King Edgar's time, 
" Quamvis decreta pontificum, et verba sacerdotum inconvulsis ligaminibus velut fundamenta montium 
fixa sunt, tamen plerumque tempestatibus, et turbinibus sscularium rerum religio S. Matris Ecclesiee ma- 
culis reproborum dissipatur ac rumpitur. Idcirco decrevimus nos,*' &c. * There was a sad example of 
it in King John's time. For when he threw the clergy from his protection, it is incredible what injuries, 

* In Charta Edgar. Regis A. D. 485. apud Hen. Spelman. 
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what affronts, what robberies, yea, what murders, were committed upon the bishops and priests of holy 
church ; whom neither the sacredness of their persons, nor the laws of God, nor the terrors of conscience, 
nor fears of hell, nor church censures, nor the laws of hospitality, could protect from scorn, from blows, 
from slaughter. Now there being so near a tie as the necessity of their own preservation, in the midst 
of so apparent danger, it will tie the bishops' hearts and hands to the king, faster than all the ties of 
law-^Ilegiance, (all the political ties, I mean,) all that are not precisely religious, and obhgations in the 
court of conscience. 

2. But the interest of the bishops is conjunct with the prosperity of the king, besides the interest of 
their own security ; by the obligation of secular advantages. For they who have their livelihood from 
the king, and are in expectance of their fortune from him, are more likely to pay a tribute of exacter 
duty, than others whose fortunes are not in such immediate dependence on his majesty. iBneas Sylvius 
once gave a merry reason, why clerks advanced the pope above a council ; viz. because the pope gave 
spiritual promotions, but the councils gave none. It is but the common expectation of gratitude, that a 
patron paramount shall be more assisted by his beneficiaries in cases of necessity, than by those who re- 
ceive nothing from him but the common influences of government. 

3. But the bishops* duty to the king derives itself from a higher fountain. For it is one of the main 
excellencies in Christianity, that it advances the state, and well-being of monarchies and bodies politic. 
Now, then, the fathers of religion, the reverend bishops, whose peculiar office it is to promote the interests 
of Christianity, are, by the nature and essential requisites of their office, bound to promote the honour and 
dignity of kings, whom Christianity would have so much honoured, as to establish the just subordination 
of people to their prince, upon better principles than ever; no less than their precise duty to God, and the 
hopes of a blissful immortality. Here, then, is "utile, honestum," and " necessarium," to tie bishops in 
duty to kings ; and a threefold cord is not easily broken. 

In pursuance of these obligations, episcopacy pays three returns of tribute to monarchy. 

1. The first is the duty of their people. For they being, by God himself, set over souls, judges of the 
most secret recesses of our consciences, and the venerable priests under them, have more power to keep 
men in their duteous subordination to the prince, than there is in any secular power; by how much more 
forcible the impressions of the conscience are, than all the external violence in the world. And this 
power they have fairly put into act ; for there was never any protestant bishop yet in rebellion, unless he 
turned recreant to his order; and it is the honour of the church of England, that all her children and obe- 
dient people are full of indignation against rebels, be they of any interest or party whatsoever. For here 
(and for it we thank God and good princes) episcopacy hath been preserved in fair privileges and honour ; 
and God hath blessed and honoured episcopacy with the conjunction of a loyal people. As if because, in 
the law of nature, the kingdom and priesthood were joined in one person, it were natural and consonant to 
the first justice, that kings should defend the rights of the church, and the church advance the honour of 
kings. And when I consider that the first bishop that was exauctorated, was a prince too, prince and 
bishop of Geneva ; me thinks it was an ill omen, that the cause of the prince and the bishop should be in 
conjunction ever after. 

2. A second return that episcopacy makes to royalty, is that which is the duty of all christians, the 
paying tributes and impositions. And though all the king's liege people do it, yet the issues "of their 
cJuty and liberality are mightily disproportionate, if we consider their unequal number and revenues. And 
if clergy-subsidies be estimated according to the smallness of their revenue, and paucity of persons, it will 
not be half so short of the number and weight of crowns from lay-dispensation, as it does far exceed in 
the proportion of the donative. 

3. But the assistance that the kings of England had in their councils and affairs of greatest difficulty, 
from the great ability of bishops, and other the ministers of the church, I desire to represent, in the 
words of King Atf-ed to Walfsigeus, the bishop, in anepisUe, where he deplores the misery of his own age, 
by comparing it with the former times, when the bishops were learned, and exercised in public councils : 
" Felicia tum tempora fuerunt inter omnes Anglice populos ; reges Deo, et scriptae ejus voluntati obsecun- 
ddrunt in sud pace, et bellicis expeditionibus, atque regimine domestico domi se semper tutati fuerint, 
atque etiam foris nobilitatem suam dilataverint." The reason was, as he insinuates before, ** Sapientes 
exstiterunt in Anglic^ gente de spirituali gradu," &c. The bishops were able, by their great learning and 
wisdom, to give assistance to the king's affairs. And they have prospered in it ; for the most glorious 
issues of Divine benison upon this kingdom were conveyed to us by bishops' hands; I mean the union of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, by the counsels of Bishop Morton,*^ and of England and Scotland, by 
the treaty of Bishop Fox;*^ to which if we add two other, '< in materia religionis," I mean the conversion 
of the kingdom from paganism, by ^St. Augustin, archbishop of Canterbury ; and the reformation, begun 
and promoted by bishops; I think we cannot call to mind four blessings equal to these in any age or king- 
dom, in all which God was pleased by the mediation of bishops, as he used to do, to bless the people. 
And this may not only be expected in reason, but in good divinity ; for amongst the gifts of the Spirit, 
which God hath given to his church, are reckoned doctors, teachers, and helps in government** To which 

»» John Spced'a Hi«t lib. ix. c. 19. n. 23. p. 716. 
^ lb. c. 20. n. 64. p. 747. <• 1 Cor. t^u. 28. 
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may be added this advantage, that the services of churchmen are rewardable upon tlie church's stock : 
no need to disimprove the royal banks to pay thanks to the bishops. ■ 

But, Sir, I grow troublesome. Let this discourse have what ends it can; the use I make of it, is but to 
pretend reason for my boldness, and to entitle you to my book : for I am confident you will own any thing 
that is but a friend's friend to a cause of loyalty. I have nothing else to plead for your acceptance, but 
the confidence of your goodness, and that I am a person capable of your pardon, and of a fair interpreta- 
tion of my address to you, by being, 

Sir, 

Your most affectionate Servant, 

JEB. TAYLOR. 



OF THE 



SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES OF EPISCOPACY. 



In all those accursed machinations, which the de- 
vice and artifice of hell hath invented for the sup- 
planting of the church, " inimicus homo," that old 
superseminator of heresies and crude mischiefs, hath 
endeavoured to be curiously compendious, and, with 
Tarquin's device, " putare summa papaverum." And, 
therefore, in the three ages of martyrs, it was a ruled 
case in that Burgundian forge, " Qui prior erat dig- 
nitate, prior trahebatur ad martyrium." The priests, 
but, to be sure the bishops, must pay for all, " ToUe 
impios, Polycarpus requiratur." Away with these 
peddling persecutions ; it^lvriy vpog rrfv pli^av' " lay 
the axe at the root of the tree." Insomuch that in 
Rome, from St Peter and St. Paul to St Sylvester, 
thirty-three bishops of Rome, in immediate succes- 
sion, suffered an honourable and glorious martyrdom, 
unless Meltiades ' be perhaps excepted, whom Euse- 
bius and Optatus report to have lived all the time of 
the third consulship of Constantine and Lucinius. 
" Conteret caput ejus," was the glorious promise, 
Christ should " break the devil's head ;" and 
though the devil's active part in the duel was far 
less, yet he would venture at that too, even to 
strike at the heads of the church, " capita vicaria," 
for "the head of all" was past his striking now; and 
this I say he offered to do by martyrdom, but that, 
instead of breaking, crowned them. 

His next onset was by Julian, and " occidere 
presbyterium," that was his province. To shut up 
public schools, to force christians to ignorance, to 
impoverish and disgrace the clergy, to make them 
vile and dishonourable, these are his arts ; and he 
did the devil more service in this fineness of under- 
mining, than all the open battery of the ten great 
rams of persecution. But this would not take. For, 
" that which is without, cannot defile a man." So 
it is in the church too. "Cedunt in bonum" all 
violences " ab extra." 

But, therefore, besides these, he attempted by 

heresies to rend the church's bowels all in pieces ; 

■ "Maximini jussu martyrio coronatur," saith Platina; 



but the good bishops gathered up the scattered 
pieces, and re-united them at Nice, at Constanti- 
nople, at Ephesus, at Chalcedon, at Carthage, at 
Rome, and in every famous place of Christendom; 
and by God's goodness, and the bishops' industry, 
catholic religion was conserved in unity and in- 
tegrity. Well ; however it is, antichrist must come 
at last, and the great apostasy foretold must be, 
and this not without means proportionable to the 
production of so great declensions of Christianity. 
" When ye hear of wars, and rumours of wars, be 
not afraid," said our blessed Saviour, ** the end is 
not yet." It is not war that will do " this great 
work of destruction," for then it might have been 
done long ere now. What then will do ? We shall 
know when we see it In the mean time, when we 
shall find a new device, of which indeed the plat- 
form was laid, in Aerius and the Acephali, brought 
to a good possibility of completing a thing, that 
whosoever shall hear, his ears shall tingle, "an 
abomination of desolation standing where it ought 
not," '< in sacris," in holy persons, and places, and 
offices, — it is too probable that this is the prepara- 
tory for the antichrist and grand^postasy. 

For if antichrist shall exalt himself above all that 
is called God, and in Scripture none but kings and 
priests are such, " dii vocati, dii facti," I think we 
have great reason to be suspicious, that he that di- 
vests both of their power, (and they are, if the king 
be christian, in very near conjunction,) does the 
work of antichrist for him ; especially if the men, 
whom it most concerns, wiU but call to mind, that 
the discipline or government which Christ hath in- 
stituted, is that kingdom by which he governs all 
Christendom (so themselves have taught us); so 
that, in case it be pi^oved that episcopacy is that 
government, then tliey (to use their own expres- 
sions) throw Christ out of his kingdom ; and then 
either they leave the church without a head, or else 
put antichrist in substitution, 
but that is wholly uncertain. 
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We all wish, that our fears in this and all things 
else may he vain, that what we fear may not come 
upon us ; hut yet that the abolition of episcopacy is 
the forerunner, and preparatory to the great apos- 
tasy, I have these reasons to show at least tlie pro- 
bability. First, because here is a concourse of 
times ; for now, after that these times have been called 
the last times for 1600 years together, our expecta- 
tion of the great revelation is very near accomplish- 
ing; and what a grand innovation of ecclesiastical 
government contrary to the faith and practice of 
Christendom, may portend now in these times, when 
we all expect antichrist to be revealed, is worthy of; 
a jealous man's inquiry. Secondly : episcopacy, if 
we consider the final cause, was instituted as an ob- 
structive to tlie diffusion of schism and heresy. So 
St Jerome,** " In toto orbe decretum est, ut unus de 
presbyteris electus superponeretur cceteris, ut schis- 
matum semina tollerentur." And therefore if unity 
and division be destructive of each other, then epis- 
copacy is the best deleteryin the world for schism: 
and so much the rather because they are ** in eftdem 
materia :" for schism is a division for things either 
personal or accidental, which are matters most pro- 
perly the subject of government, and there to be 
tried, there to receive their first and last breath, ex- 
cept where they are starved to death by a desuetude ; 
and episcopacy is a unity of person-governing, and 
ordering persons and things, accidental and sub- 
stantial : and therefore a direct confronting of schism, 
not only in the intention of the author of it, but in 
the nature of the institution, l^ow then, although 
schisms always will be, and this by Divine predic- 
tion; (which clearly shows the necessity of perpetual 
episcopacy, and the intention of its perpetuity, 
either by Christ himself ordaining it, who made the 
prophecy, or by the apostles and apostolic men at 
least, who knew the prophecy;) yet, to be sure, 
these divisions and dangers shall be greater about 
and at the time of the great apostasy; for then, 
were not the hours turned into minutes, a universal 
min should seize all Christendom: ** No flesh should 
be saved, if those days were not shortened." Is it 
not next to an evidence of fact, that this multiplica- 
tion of schisms must be " removendo prohibens?" 
and therefore that must be by inv^idating episco- 
pacy, ordained as the remedy and obex of schism, 
either tying their hands behind them, by taking 
away their coercion, or by putting out their eyes, 
by denying them cognizance of causes spiritual, or 
by cutting off their heads, and so destroying their 
order. How far these will lead us, I leave to be 
considered. This only : " Percute pastores, atque 
oves dispergentur ;" and I believe it will be verified 
at the coming of that wicked one ; " I saw all Israel 
scattered upon the mountains, as sheep having no 
shepherd." 

I am not new in this conception, I learned it of 
St Cyprian : " Christi adversarius, et ecclesioe ejus 
inimicus ad hoc, ecclesis prspositum 6u4 infesta- 
tione persequitur, ut gubematore sublato, atrocius, 
atque violentius circa ecclesioe naufragia grassetur :" '^ 
" The adversary of Christ, and enemy of his spouse, 
>» In 1. ad Tltum. 



therefore persecutes the bishop, that having taken 
him away, he may, without check, pride himself in 
the ruins of the church." And a little after, speak- 
ing of them that are enemies to bishops, he says, 
that " Antichristi jam propinquantis adventum imi- 
tantur :" " Their deportment is just after the guise 
of antichrist, who is shortly to be revealed." 

But be this conjecture vain or not, the thing of 
itself is of deep consideration ; and the catholic 
practice of Christendom for 1500 years is so insup- 
portable a prejudice against the enemies of episco- 
pacy, that they must bring admirable evidence of 
Scripture, or a clear revelation proved by miracles, 
or a contrary undoubted tradition apostolical for 
themselves, or else hope for no belief against the 
prescribed possession of so many ages. 

But before I begin, methinks in this contestation, 
** ubi potior est conditio possidentis," it is a con- 
siderable question ; what will the adversaries stake 
against? For if episcopacy cannot make its title 
good, they lose the benefit of their prescribed pos- 
session. If it can ; I fear they will scarce gain so 
much as the obedience of the adverse party by it, 
which yet already is their due. It is very unequal; 
but so it is ever, when authority is the matter of 
the question. Authority never gains by it ; for 
although the cause go on its side, yet it loses costs 
and damages : for it must either by fair condescen- 
sion to gain the adversaries, lose something of itself 
or, if it asserts itself to the utmost, it is but that 
seldom or never happens ; for the very questioning 
of any authority, hoc ipso^ makes a great intrench- 
ment even to the very skirts of its clothing. 

But " hue deventum est" Now we are in, we 
must go over. 



SECTION I. 

Christ did institute a Government in his Church, 

First, then, that we may build upon a rock. 
Christ did institute a government to order and rule 
his church by his authority, according to his laws, 
and by the assistance of the blessed Spirit 

1. If this were not true, how shall the church 
be governed? For I hope the adversaries of episco- 
pacy, that are so punctual to pitch all upon Scripture 
ground, will be sure to produce clear Scripture for 
so main a part of Christianity, as is the form of the 
government of Christ's church. And if for our 
private actions, and duties economical, they will 
pretend a text, I suppose it will not be thought 
possible Scripture should make default in assignation 
of the pubhc government, insomuch as all laws 
intend the public, and the general directly ; the 
private, and the particular, by consequence only and 
comprehension within the general 

2. If Christ himself did not take order for a 
government, then we must derive it from human 
prudence and emergency of conveniences, and con- 
course of new circumstances, and then the govern- 

c .Epist &5. 
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ment must often be changed, or else time must 
stand still, and things be ever in the same state 
and possibility. Both the consequents are extremely 
full of inconvenience. For if it be left to human 
prudence, then either the government of the church 
is not in immediate order to the good and benison 
of souls, or if it be, that such an institution, in such 
immediate order to eternity, should be dependent 
upon human prudence, it were to trust such a rich 
commodity in a cock-boat, that no wise pilot will 
be supposed to do. But if there be often changes 
in government ecclesiastical, (which was the other 
consequent,) in the public frame I mean, and con- 
stitution of it ; either the certain infinity of schisms 
will arise, or the dangerous issues of public incon- 
sistency and innovation, which in matters of religion 
is good for nothing, but to make men distrust all ; 
and come the best that can come, there will be so 
many church-governments as there are human pru- 
dences. For so (if i be not misinformed^) it is 
abroad in some towns that have discharged episco- 
pacy. As St Galles, in Switzerland; there the 
ministers and laymen rule in common, but a layman 
is president. But the consistories of Zurick and 
Bazil are whoUy consistent of laymen, and ministers 
are joined as assistants only, and counsellors ; but 
at Schaffhausen the ministers are not admitted to so 
much, but in the Huguenot churches of France the 
ministers do all. 

3. In such cases, where there is no power of the 
sword for a compulsory, (and confessedly of all 
sides there can be none in causes and courts ecclesi- 
astical,) if there be no opinion of religion, no de- 
rivation from a Divine authority, there will be sure 
to be no obedience, and indeed nothing but a certain 
public, calamitous irregularity. For why should 
they obey ? Not for conscience, for there is no 
derivation from Divine authority; not for fear, for 
they have not the power of the sword. 

4. If there be such a thing as the power of the 
keys, by Christ concredited to his church, for the 
binding and loosing delinquents and penitents re- 
spectively on earth, then there is clearly a court 
erected by Christ in his church ; for here is the 
delegation of judges, *^ Tu Petrus, vos apostoli : " 
whatsoever ye shall bind; here is a compulsory, 
" ligaveritis : " here are the causes of which they 
take cognizance, " quodcunque ;" viz. " in materid 
scandali." For so it is limited Matt xviii., but it 
is indefinite Matt, xvi., and universal John xx., 
which yet is to be understood, <' secundum materiam 
subjectam," in causes which are emergent from 
Christianity, " ut sic,*' that secular jurisdictions may 
not be intrenched upon. But of this hereafter. 
That Christ did in this place erect a jurisdiction, 
and establish a government, (besides the evidence 
of fact,) is generally asserted by primitive exposition 
of the fathers, affirming, that to St Peter the keys 
were given, that to the church of all ages a power 



» Simler. de Hep. Helvet 148 et 172. 

»» De Doctr. Christ lib. 1. c. la tract Ua In Johan. 
vide etiam tract 1*24. et tract 50. In Job. de Agon. Christ 
cap. .30. De Bapt contr. Donatist lib. iii. c. 17. 

^ Dc Sacerd. lib. iii. ^ In Matt xvi. 



of binding and loosing might be communicated. 
" Has igitur claves dedit ecclesice, ut que solveret 
in terrd, soluta essent in ccelo ; scil. ut quisquis in 
ecclesi^ ejus dimitti sibi peccata crederet, seque ab 
lis correctus averteret, in ejusdem ecclesiae gremio 
constitutus eAdem fide atque correctione sanaretur." 
So St. Austin.** And again, " Omnibus igitur Sanctis ad 
Christi corpus inseparabiliter pertinentibus, propter 
hujusvitfeprocellosissims gubemaculum, ad liganda 
et sol venda peccata claves regni coslorum primus apos- 
tolorum Petrus accepit ; quoniam nee ille solus, sed 
universa ecclesia ligat, solvitque peccata : " " St 
Peter first received the government in the power of 
binding and loosing : but not he alone, but all the 
church," to wit, all succession and ages of the 
church. " Universa ecclesia," viz. " in pastoribus 
Bolis," as St Chrysostom ; ® "In episcopis et pres- 
byteris," as St Jerome ;** the whole church, as it 
is represented " in the bishops and presbyters." 
The same is affirmed by Tertullian,* St. Cyprian,' 
St. Chrysostom,^ St Hilary,** Primasius,* and gene- 
rally by the fathers of the elder, and divines of the 
middle ages. 

5. When our blessed Saviour had spoken a parsr 
ble of the sudden coming of the Son of man, and 
commanded them therefore with diligence to stand 
upon their watch, the disciples asked him, " Speak- 
est thou this parable to us, or even to all P And 
the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise 
steward, whom his Lord shall make ruler over his 
household to give them their portion of meat in due 
season P"*^ As if he had said* " I speak to you ; 
for to whom else should I speak, and give caution 
for the looking to the house in the master's absence ? 
You are by office and designation my stewards, to 
feed my servants, to govern my house." 

6. In Scripture, and other writers, " to feed," 
and *' to govern," is all one, when the office is 
either political, or economical,^ or ecclesiastical 
" So he fed them with a faithful and true heart, 
and ruled tiiem prudentiy with all his power." * And 
St Peter joins iiriaKOTrovvres and troifiaivoyric to- 
gether, iroifidvaTt to iv vfjiiv iroifivioy tov Qeovt 
iiriffKOTTovvTEi.^ So does St. Paul, vpouiy^trt ow 
kavroig ical irdirc r^ Toifivlf, kv ^ vfidg to wevfta 
TO &yioy (tdiTO 'ETTto-iT^Trovc. " " — ^EwiaKdirovQ kv 
noifivi^ Rulers or " Overseers in a flock ; " Pastors. 
It is ordinary. TLoifUya Xacuv, Homer ; t. e. /3a^t- ' 
kia oyXiay. Euripides calls the governors and 
guides of chariots, iroifiivaQ ox<*>v. And our blessed 
Saviour himself is called the " great Shepherd of 
our souls;" and that we may know the intentum 
of that compellation, it is in conjunction also with 
'Ew/ffjcoTToc. He is, therefore, our Shepherd, for he 
is our Bishop, our Ruler, and Overseer. Since, 
then, Christ hath left pastors or feeders in his 
church, it is also as certain he hath left rulers, they 
being both one in name, in person, in office. But 
this is of a known truth to all that understand either 



• Lib. de Pudicit. 

B Lib. quod Christas est Deus. 

I In Apocal. lib. iii. 

1 Psal Izxviii. 

" Acts XX. 
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law or languages : oi ^c woifimyoyrt^ iLpr^vnav kuli 
iiyifiSyuy txoyrec ^vrajjLiy, saith Philo ; <> " They 
tiiat feed have the power of princes and ralers :'* 
the thing is an nndoahted truth to most men ; but 
because all are not of a mind, something was ne- 
cessaiy for confirmation of it. 



SECTION II. 

This Government teas first committed to the Apos- 
tles by Christ, 

This government was, by immediate substitution, 
delegated to the apostles by Christ himself, "in 
traditione clavium, in spiratione Spiritds, in mis- 
sione in Pentecoste." When Christ promised them 
the " keys/' he promised them '< power to bind and 
loose ;" when he breathed on them the Holy Ghost, 
he gave them that actually, to which, by the former 
promise, they were entitled ; and in the octaves of 
the passion, he gave them the same authority 
which he had received from his Father, and they 
were the '* faithful and wise stewards, whom the 
Lord made rulers over his household.'' But I shall 
not labour much upon this.* Their founding all 
the churches from east to west, and so, by being 
fathers, derived their authority from the nature of 
the thing- ; their appointing rulers in every church ; 
their synodal decrees " de sufibcato et sanguine," 
and letters missive to the churches of Syria and 
Cilicia ; their excommunications of Hymeneus and 
Alexander, and the incestuous Corinthian; their 
commanding and requiring obedience of their people 
in all things, as St Paul did of his subjects of Co- 
rinth, and the Hebrews, by precept apostolical; 
their threatening the pastoral rod; their calling 
synods and public assemblies ; their ordering rites 
and ceremonies ; composing a symbol as the tessera 
of Christianity ; their public reprehension of delin- 
quents, and, indeed, the whole execution of their 
apostolate, is one continued argument of their super- 
intendency, and superiority of jurisdiction. 



SECTION III. 

With a Power of joining others, and appointing 
Successors in the Apostolate, 

This power, so delegated* was not to expire with 
their persons ; for when the great Shepherd had re- 
duced his wandering sheep into a fold, he would not 
leave them without "guides to govern" them, so 
long as the wolf might possibly prey upon them, 
and that is, tiU the last separation of tiie sheep from 
the goats. And this Christ intimates in that pro- 
mise, " Ero vobiscum (apostolis) usque ad consum- 
mationem seculi." *' Vobiscum ;" not with your 
* In lib. de eo qaod deterior potion insidiatur. 



persons, for they died long ago ; but '* vobiscum et 
vestri similibus," with apostles to the end of the 
world. And, therefore, that the apostolate might 
be successive and perpetual, Christ gave them a 
power of ordination, that, by imposing hands on 
others, they might impart that power which they 
received from Christ For in the apostles there 
was something extraordinary, something ordinary. 
Whatsoever was extraordinary, as " immediate mis- 
sion, unlimited jurisdiction, and miraculous opera- 
tions," that was not necessary to the perpetual 
regiment of the church, for then the church should 
fail, when these privileges extraordinary did cease. 
It was not, therefore, in extraordinary powers and 
privileges that Christ promised his perpetual assist- 
ance; not in speaking of tongues, not in doing 
miracles, whether " in materiA censune," as deliver- 
ing to Satan; or "in materia misericordiae," as 
healing sick people ; or " in re naturali," as in re- 
sisting the venom of vipers, and quenching the vio- 
lence of flames ; in these Christ did not promise 
perpetual assistance, for then it had been done, and 
still these signs should, have followed them that 
believe. But we see they do not It follows, then, 
that in all the ordinary parts of power and office, 
Christ did promise to be with them to the end of the 
world, and, therefore, there must remain a power of 
giving faculty and capacity to persons successively, 
for the execution of that, in which Christ promised 
perpetual assistance. For since this perpetual as- 
sistance could not be meant of abiding with their 
persons, who, in few years, were to forsake the 
world, it must needs be understood of their function, 
which either it must be succeeded to, or else it was 
as temporary as their persons. But, in the extra- 
ordinary privileges of the apostles, they had no 
successors ; therefore, of necessity, must be consti- 
tuted in the ordinary office of apostolate. Now 
what is this ordinary office ? Most certainly since 
the extraordinary, as is evident, was only a help for 
the founding and beginning, the other are such as 
are necessary for the perpetuating of a church. 
Now, in clear evidence of sense, these offices and 
powers are "preaching, baptizing, consecrating, 
ordaining, and governing." For these were neces- 
sary for the perpetuating of a church, unless men 
could be christians that were never christened, 
nourished up to life without the eucharist, become 
priests without calling of God and ordination, have 
their sins pardoned without absolution, be members, 
and parts, and sons of a church, whereof there is 
no coadunation, no authority, no governor. These 
the apostles had without all question ; and whatso- 
ever they had they had from Christ, and these were 
eternally necessary ; these, then, were the offices of 
the apostolate, which Christ promised to assist for 
ever, and this is that which we now call the order 
and office of episcopacy* 



* Vide Hilarium in hnnc locum et pp. communiter. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Succession into the ordinary Office of Aposto- 
late is made by Bishops. 

FoK although deacons and priests have part of 
these offices, and therefore, though in a very limited 
sense, they may be caUed '* successores apostolo- 
rum/' to wit, in the power of baptizing, consecrating 
the eucharist, and preaching; (an excellent exam- 
ple whereof, though we have none in Scripture, yet, 
if I mistake him not, we have in Ignatius, calling 
the college of presbyters ovvhtff^v 'Airo<n-<J\wy, 
'* a combination of apostles ;*') yet the apostolate 
and episcopacy, which did communicate in all the 
power and offices which are ordinary and perpetual, 
are, in Scripture, clearly all one in ordinary minis- 
tration, and their names are often used in common, 
to signify exactly the same ordinary function. 

1. The name was borrowed from the prophet 
David, in the prediction of the apostasy of Judas, 
and surrogation of St. Matthias ; Kal rijy 'Eiri^icoir^v 
avTov \a€ot erepog' " His bishopric," that is, his 
apostolate,*^ " let another take." The same word, 
according to the translation of the Seventy, is used 
by the prophet Isaiah, in an evangelical prediction, 
Kai dutobt Tove &p\pvTaQ ffov iv elpiiin^, koi rove *Eiriflr- 
K&trovg (fov kv liKaioovvv^' " I will give thy {)rinces 
in peace, and thy bishops in righteousness." — 
" Principes ecclesise vocat futuros episcopos," saith 
St. Jerome,** herein admiring God's majesty in the 
destination of such ministers, whom himself calls 
princes. And to this issue it is cited by St. Cle- 
ment, in his famous epistle to the Corinthians. But 
this is no way unusual in Scripture : for, 

2. St James, the brother of our Lord, is called 
" an apostle," and yet he was not in the number of 
the twelve, but he was bishop of Jenisalem. First : 
That St. James was called " an apostle " appears by 
the testimony of SL Paul: " But other apostles saw 
I none, save James, the Lord's brother."^ Secondly : 
That he was none of the twelve appears also, 
because among the twelve apostles there were 
but two Jameses, the son of Alpheus, and James, 
the son of Zebedee, the brother of John. But 
neither of these was the James whom St Paul 
calls " the Lord's brother." And this St Paul 
intimates, in making a distinct enumeration of 
all the appearances which Christ made after the 
resurrection : ^ " First to Cephas, then to the twelve, 
then to the five hundred brethren, then to James, 
then to all the apostles." So that here St James 
is reckoned distinctly from the twelve, and they 
from the whole college of the apostles ; for there 
were, it seems, more of that dignity than the twelve. 
But this will also safely rely upon the concurrent tes- 
timony of Hegesippus, Clement, Eusebius, Epipha- 
nius, St Ambrose, and St. Jerome.* Thirdly : That 



* For the apostle and the bishop are all one in name and 
person. 
•> In cap. 60. Isaiah ▼. 17. 
' Gal. i. 19. a 1 Cor. xv. 

« Vide Carol Bovium in Constit Apost. Schol. Hieron. 



St. James was bishop of Jerusalem, and therefore 
called << an apostle," appears by the often com- 
memoration of his presidency, and singular emi- 
nency in Holy Scripture. Priority of order is men- 
tioned, Gal. ii. even before St Peter, who yet was 
"primus apostolorum, naturA unus homo, gratis 
unus ChristianuSi abundantiore gratiA unus idemque 
primus apostolus," as St Augustin ; yet in his own 
diocess, St James had priority of order before him, 
verse 9. And then, 1. James, 2. Cephas, and, 3. 
John, &c. First, James before Cephas and St 
Peter. St. James, also, was president of that synod, 
which the apostles convocated at Jerusalem about 
the .question of circumcision ; as is to be seen, Acts 
XV. J ' to him St Paul made his address, Acts xxi. ; 
to him the brethren carried him, where he was 
found sitting in his college of presbyters, there he 
was always resident, and his seat fixed ; and that 
he lived bishop of Jerusalem for many years to- 
gether, is clearly testified by all the faith of the 
primitive fathers and historians. But of this here- 
after. 

3. Epaphroditus is called " the apostle of the 
Philippians."« " I have sent unto you Epaphrodi- 
tus," <TVvtpyov ical frvarpariafrriv /loii, vfujy 3c aroff- 
ToXov, " my compeer and your apostle." " Gradum 
apostolatus recepit Epaphroditus," saith Primasius; 
and what that is, we are told by Theodoret ; " dictus 
Philippensium apostolus k S. Paulo, quid hoc aliud 
nisi episcopus?" "Because he also had received 
the office of being an apostle among them," saith 
St. Jerome upon the same place ; and it is very 
observable, that those apostles to whom our blessed 
Saviour gave immediate substitutiony are called 
iLirotrroXot 'Iiycrow Xpcerrow, " apostles of Jesus Christ ;" 
but those other men, which were bishops of churches, 
and called apostles by Scripture, are called iLirdaroXoi 
*EKic\ritnCiv, " apostles of churches," or sometimes 
" apostles " alone, but never are entitled " of Jesus 
Christ" " Other of the apostles saw I none, but 
James, the Lord's brother," Gal. i. There St 
James, the bishop of Jerusalem, is called an " apos- 
tle" indefinitely. But St Paul calls himself often 
" the apostle of Jesus Christ, not of man, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ." So Peter, an 
" apostle of Jesus Christ ; " but St. James, in his 
epistle to the Jews of the dispersion, writes not 
himself " the apostle of Jesus Christ," but 3ovXoc 
Qtov KoX 'liftrov Xpitrrov, " James, the servant of God, 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ" 

Further yet : St. Paul, although as having an 
immediate calling from Christ to the office of apos- 
tolate, at large calls himself the apostle of Jesus 
Christ; yet when he was sent to preach to the 
gentiles, by the particular direction indeed of the 
Holy Ghost, but by human constitution, and im- 
position of hands ; *» in relation to that part of his 
office, and his cure of the uncircumcision, he limits 
his apostolate to his diocess, and calls himself, 

de Script. Eccl. in Jacobo, ct in Galat i. Epiphan. Hares. 
78, 79. Tract. 124 in Johan. 

t Vide Pap. 

f Phil. ii. 25. In banc locum uterque etThcod. in 1 Tim, ui. 

^ Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
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'AKooToXoy idvQv, " the apostle of the gentiles j " * 
as St. Peter, for the same reason, and in the same 
modification, is called 'AwwrTokoQ irepirofifjCf that is, 
"the apostle of those who were of the circumcision."^ 
And thus Epaphroditus is called *<the apostle of 
the Philippians," who clearly was their bishop, (as 
I shall show in the sequel,) that is, he had an 
apostolate limited to the diocess of Philippi. " Pau- 
latim ver6 tempore procedentc, et alii ab his quos 
Bominus elegerat, ordinati sunt apostoli, sicut ille 
ad Philippenses sermo declarat, dicens, Necessarium 
aatem existimo Epaphroditum," &c., so St Jerome ;* 
" In process of time, others, besides those whom the 
Lord had chosen, were ordained apostles:" and 
particularly he instances in Epaphroditus, from the 
authority of this instance, adding also, that by the 
apostles themselves, Judas and Silas were called 
" apostles." 

4. Thus Titus, and some other with him, 
who came to Jerusalem with the Corinthian be- 
nevolence, are called 'AvotnoXoi 'EjwcXiy^twv, " the 
apostles of the churches:"" apostles, I say, in 
the episcopal sense. They were none of the 
twelve, they were not of immediate Divine mission, 
bat of apostolic ordination ; they were actually 
bishops, as I shall show hereafter. Titus was bishop 
of Crete, and Epaphroditus of Philippi ; and these 
were the apostles ; for Titus came with the Corinthian, 
Epaphroditus with the Colossian liberality. Now 
these men were not ' Air(J<fro\oi, called "messengers" 
in respect of these churches sending them with 
their contributions. 1. Because they are not called 
the " apostles of these churches," to wit, whose alms 
they carried, but simply *EKK\ri<nCiv, " of the 
churches," viz, of their own, of which they were 
bishops. For if the title of apostle had related to 
their mission from these churches, it is unimagin- 
able that there should be no term of relation ex- 
pressed. 2. It is very clear that, although they 
did indeed carry the benevolence of the several 
churches, yet St. Paul, not those churches, sent 
them ; " And we have sent with them our brotfier,"" 
&c. 3. They we called "apostles of the churches," 
not going from Corinth with the money, but before 
they came thither, from whence they were to be de- 
spatched in legation to Jerusalem : " If any inquire 
of Titus, or the brethren, they are the apostles of 
the church, and the glory of Christ."® So they 
were "apostles" before they went to Corinth, not 
for their being employed in the transportation of 
their charity. So that it is plain, that their apos- 
tolate being not relative to the churches, whose 
benevolence they carried, and they having churches 
of their own, as Titus had Crete, Epaphroditus had 
Philippi, their apostolate was a fixed residence, and 
superintendency of their several churches. 



' Roni.xi.l3. 
* In cap. i. Gal. 
» Vem22. 
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™ 2 Cor. viii. 23. 
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SECTION V. 

And Office, 

But in Holy Scripture, the identity of the ordinary 
office of apostleship and episcopacy is clearer 
yet For when the Holy Spirit had sent seven 
letters to the seven Asian bishops, the angel of 
the church of Ephesus is commended for try- 
ing them, which say they are apostles, and are 
not, and hath found them liars.<^ This angel of 
the church of Ephesus, as antiquity hath taught 
us, was at that time Timothy, or Gains ; ^ the 
first a disciple, the other had been an entertainer of 
the apostles, and either of them knew them well 
enough : it could not be, that .any man should dis- 
semble their persons, and counterfeit himself St 
Paul or St Peter. And if they had, yet little try- 
ing was needful to discover their folly in such a 
case ; and whether it was Timothy or Gains, he 
could deserve but small commendations for the mere 
believing of his own eyes and memory. Besides, 
the apostles, except St. John, all were then dead, 
and he known to live in Patmos ; known by the 
public attestation of the sentence of relegation " ad 
insulam." These men, therefore, dissembling them- 
selves to be apostles, must dissemble an ordinary 
function, not an extraordinary person. And, indeed, 
by the concourse of stoiy, place, and time, Diotrephes 
was the man St John chiefly pointed at For he, 
seeing that at Ephesus there had been an episcopal 
chair placed, and Timothy a long while possessed of 
it, and perhaps Gaius after him,® if we may trust 
Dorotheus, and the like in some other churches ; 
and that St. John had not constituted bishops in all 
other churches of the lesser Asia, but kept the ju- 
risdiction to be ministered by himself, would arro- 
gantly take upon him to be a bishop without 
apostolical ordination, obtruding himself upon the 
church of Ephesus ; so becoming aXKorpuhtirltncoiroc^ 
" a busy man in another's diocess." This, and such 
impostors as this, the angel of the church of Ephe- 
sus did try, and discover, and convict ; and in it he 
was assisted by St John himself, as is intimated in 
St. John's third epistle, written to his Gaius, (ver. 9.) 
" I wrote unto the church," to wit, of Asia, " but 
Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them, receiveth us not" Clearly this \f/€v^ 
air6(TTo\jOQ would have been a bishop. It was a 
matter of ambition, a quarrel for superintendence 
and pre-eminence, that troubled him; and this also 
appears further, in that he exercised jurisdiction 
and excommunication, where he had nothing to do ; 
(ver. 10.) " He forbids them that would receive the 
brethren, and casteth them out of the church." So 
that here it is clear, this false apostolate was his 
ambitious seeking of episcopal pre-eminence and 
jurisdiction, without lawful ordination. 4>iKo7rpfih- 
Tiviav Acorpe0j)ci that was his design ; he loved to 

• Apocal. ii. * Doroth. Synopa. 

c Vide.Constit Apost per Clement ubi quidem Johannes 
in Epheso Episc. poet Timoth. coUocatur. 
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be the first in the church, " esse apostolum, esse 
episcopum ;'' " to be an apostle, or a bishop." 



SECTION VI. 

Which Chrut hiiMelfhath made distinct from. 
Presbyters, 

But this office of the ordinary apostleship or 
episcopacy, derives its fountain from a rock ; Christ's 
own distinguishing the apostolate from the function 
of presbyters. For when our blessed Saviour had 
gathered many disciples, who believed him at his 
first preaching, "Vocavit discipulos suos, et elegit 
duodecim ex ipsis quos et apostolos nominavit," ^ 
saith St Luke : " He called his disciples and out of 
them chose twelve, and called them apostles." That 
was the first election. '* Post hsc autem designavit 
Dominus et alios septuaginta-duos." That was his 
second election ; the first were called *< apostles," 
the second were not, and yet he sent them by two 
and two. 

We hear but of one commission granted them, 
which when they had performed, and returned joyful 
at their power over devils, we hear no more of them 
in the gospel, but that their names were written in 
heaven. We are likely, therefore, to hear of them 
after the passion, if they can but hold their own. 
And so wc do. For after the passion, the apostles 
gathered them together, and joined them in clerical 
commission, by virtue of Christ's first ordination of 
them ; for a new ordination we find none in Holy 
Scripture recorded, before we find them doing 
clerical ofiices. Ananias, we read, baptizing of 
Saul : Philip, the evangelist, we find preaching in 
Samaria, and baptizing his converts ,* others also, 
we find, presbyters at Jerusalem, especially at*the 
first council ; for there was Judas, sumamed Justus ; 
and Silas, and St Mark ; and John, (a presbyter, 
not an apostle, as Eusebius reports him,^) and 
Simeon Cleophas, who tarried there till he was 
made bishop of Jerusalem. These, and divers 
others, are reckoned to be of the number of the 
seventy-two, by Eusebius and Dorotheus. 

Here are plainly two offices of ecclesiastical 
ministries, apostles and presb3rters ; so the Scrip- 
ture calls them. These were distinct, and not tem- 
porary, but succeeded to ; and if so, then here is 
clearly a Divine institution of two orders, and yet 
deacons neither of them. Here let us fix awhile. 



SECTION VII. ' 

Giving to Apostles a Power to do seme Offices per- 
petually necessary f which to others he gave not. 

Then, it is clear in Scripture, that the apostles 
did some acts of ministry, which were necessary to 

* Luke z. ^ Lib. iii. c. 3. 

' Ecdes. Hierarch. c. 5. As of Ordioation. 



be done for ever in the church, and, therefore, to be 
conmiitted to their successors; which acts the 
seventy disciples or presbyters could not do. '£y- 
KpirdfQ 3e airrp irapa rac Xoarag ra(ecc e£c \£irovpyiay 
6 ^cioc ^tofioc itirovevifiriKt rat ^eioripaQ tcpovpyiac, 
saith St Denis, of the highest order of the hier- 
archy : ® " The law of God hath reserved the greater 
and diviner offices to the highest order." 

First : The apostles imposed hands in ordinations, 
which the seventy-two did not The case is known, 
Acts vL The apostles called the disciples, willing 
them to choose seven men, whom they might con- 
stitute in the ministration and oversight of the poor. 
They did so, and set them before the twelve apos- 
tles ; so they are specified and numbered, verse 2, 
cum 6. '' and when they had prayed, they laid their 
hands on them." They, not the disciples, not the 
seventy-two, who were there actually present, and 
seven of them were then ordained to this ministry ; 
for they were not now ordained to be ^iwcovoi fiv- 
trrnpiiav, but Tpaviitav, as the council of Constanti- 
nople calls them ; ^ and that these were the number 
of the seventy-two disciples, Epiphanius bears wit- 
ness.* He sent other seventy-two to preach, c£ uv 
ijtray oi imra iirl rQy x^lp^^ Tcrayfiivot, " of which 
number were those seven ordained and set over the 
widows." And the same is intimated by St Chry- 
sostom, if I understand him right; IIocov U &pa 
ii^ltitfia tlxoy dhroi, icac volar Ihi^avTO \etporoyiav 
iLvayKaloy fia^Biy' &pa rify r&y ^latcoyufy; ical fi^v 
Tovro ky rale iKKKjuitrLaiQ oitK e(my, dXXa Tdy vpte- 
fivripiay itrriy i> ohcoyofUaJ What dignity had 
these seven here ordained ? Of deacons ? No ; for 
this dispensation is made by priests, not deacons; 
and Theophylact, more clearly repeating the words 
of St. Chrysostom, " pro more suo," adds this : Twy 
9rpeir€vrepii>v oT/xac to oyofia eJyai, xal ro kiimfia 
ain-Qy 6XKa rcu»c clc rovro ^toioovecv rote trioTolQ ra 
irpoc rify ^elay c^^ciporoi^^tyo-ai/.S The name and 
dignity of these seven was no less, but even the 
dignity of presbyters, only for the time they were 
appointed to dispense the goods of the church for 
the good of the faithful people. Presbyters they 
were, say St Chrysostom and Theophylact ; of the 
number of the seventy-two, saith Epiphanius. But, 
however, it is clear, that the seventy-two were pre- 
sent; for the whole multitude of the disciples was 
as yet there resident; they were not yet sent 
abroad, they were not scattered with persecution, 
till the martyrdom of St Stephen ; but the twelve 
called the whole multitude of the disciples to them 
about this afiair (verse 2). But yet themselves 
only did ordain them. 

Secondly : An instance parallel to this, is in the 
imposition of hands upon St Paul and Barnabas, in 
the first ordination that was held at Antioch.** " Now 
there were in the church that were at Antioch, 
certain prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and 
Simeon, and Lucius, and Manaen, and Saul. An- 
rovpyovyrtay Sc avrQy, while these men were minis- 
tering, the Holy Ghost said to them. Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul." They did so; they "fasted. 
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tfaey prayed, they laid their hands on them, and 
sent them away. So they, being sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost, departed into Seleucia." This is the 
story ; now let us make our best of it. Here, then, 
was the ordination and imposition of hands com- 
plete; and that was said to be done by the Holy 
Ghost, which was done by the prophets of Antioch. 
For they sent them away ; and yet the next words 
are, " so they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost." 
So that here was the thing done, and that by the 
Xn'ophets alone, and that by the command of the 
Holy Ghost, and said to be his act. Well! but 
what were these prophets ? They were prophets in 
the church of Antioch : not such as Agabus, and the 
daughters of Philip the evangelist, prophets of pre- 
diction extraordinary, but prophets of ordinary office 
and ministration ; vptxpiiTai, ^cSdaicaXot, koI Xtirovp^ 
yow>T«Cf " prophets, and teachers, and ministers."* 
More than ordinary ministers, for they were doctors 
or teachers ; and that is not all, for Uiey were pro- 
phets too. This, even at first sight, is more than 
the ordinary office of the presbytery. We shall see 
this clear enough in St. Paul,^ where the ordinary 
office of prophets is reckoned before pastors, before 
evangelists, next to apostles ; that is, next to such 
apostles, ovc avroc e^ctfjcc, as St Paul there ex- 
presses it; next to those apostles to whom Christ 
hath given immediate mission. And these are, 
therefore, apostles too ; apostles " secundi ordinis ;" 
none of the twelve, but such as St James, and 
Epaphroditus, and Barnabas, and St Paul himself. 
To be sure they were such prophets as St Paul and 
Barnabas ; for they are reckoned in the number by 
St Luke; for here it was that St Paul, although 
he had immediate vocation by Christ, yet he had 
particular ordination to his apostolate or ministry of 
the gentiles. It is evident, then, what prophets 
these were ; they were, at the least, more than ordi- 
nary presbyters, and, therefore, they imposed hands, 
and they only. And yet, to make the business up 
complete, St Mark was amongst them, but he im- 
posed no hands ; he was there as the deacon and 
minister, (verse 5.) but he meddled not St Luke 
fixes the whole action upon ^ the prophets, such as 
St Paul himself was, and so did the Holy Ghost 
too ; bat neither did St Mark, who was an evange- 
list and one of the seventy-two disciples, (as he is 
reckoned in the primitive catalogues by Eusebius 
and Dorotheus,) nor any of the college of the Anti- 
ochian presbyters, that were less than prophets, 
that is, who were not more than mere presbyters. 

The sum is this : Imposition of hands is a duty 
and office necessary for the perpetuating of a church, 
** ne gens sit unius cetatis," " lest it expire in one 
age." This power of imposition of hands for ordi- 
nation, was fixed upon the apostles and apostolic 
men, and not communicated to the seventy-two dis- 
ciples or presbyters ; for the apostles and apostolic 
men did so " de facto," and were commanded to do 
so, and the seventy-two never did so. Therefore 
this office and ministry of the apostolate is distinct, 
and superior to that of presbyters ; and this distinc- 

* Prophetas duplici genere intelligamus, et futura dicenles, 
et scripturas revelante8.~-S. Ambros. in 1 Cor. xii. 



tion must be so continued to aU ages of the church; 
for the thing was not temporary, but productive of 
issue and succession; and, therefore, as perpetual 
as the clergy, as the church itself. 



SECTION VIII. 
And ConfinncUian, 

Secondly: The apostles did impose hands for 
confirmation of baptized people ; and this was a 
perpetual act of a power to be succeeded to, and yet 
not commimicated, nor executed by the seventy-two, 
or any other mere presbyter. That the apostles did 
confirm baptized people, and others of the inferior 
clergy could not, is, beyond all exception, clear, in 
the case of the Samaritan christians. Acts viii. 
For when St Philip had converted and baptized the 
men of Samaria, the apostles sent Peter and John 
to lay their hands on them, that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost St Philip was an evangelist ; he 
was one of the seventy-two disciples,*^ a presbyter, 
and appointed to the same ministration that St 
Stephen was, about the poor widows ; yet he could 
not do this; the apostles must, and did. This giving 
of the Holy Ghost by imposition of the- apostles' 
hands, was not for a miraculous gift, but an ordinary 
grace. For St Philip could, and did do miracles 
enough^ but this grace he could not give, the grace 
of consigning or confirmation. The like case is in 
Acts xii. where some people, having been baptized 
at Ephesus, St Paul confirmed them, giving them 
the Holy Ghost by imposition of hands. The 
apostles did it; not the twelve only, but apostolic 
men. the other apostles. St Paul did it. St Philip 
could not nor any of the seventy-two ; or any other 
mere presbyters ever did it, that we find in Holy 
Scripture. 

Yea, but this imposition of hands was for a 
miraculous issue ; for the Ephesine christians re- 
ceived, the Holy Ghost, and spake with tongues, 
and prophesied ; which effect, because it is ceased, 
certainly the thing was temporary, and long ago ex- 
pired. First : Not for this reason, to be sure. 
For extraordinary effects may be temporary, when 
the function which they attest may be eternal ; and, 
therefore, are no signs of an extraordinary ministry. 
The apostles' preaching was attended by miracles, 
and extraordinary conversions of people, tU in 
exordio, " Apostolos divinorum signorum comita- 
bantur effectus et Spirit^ls Sancti gratia, ita ut 
videres und. alloquutione integros simul populos ad 
cultum divinee religionis adduci, et pnedicantium 
verbis non esse tardiorem audientium fidem," as 
Eusebius tells,** of the success of the preaching of 
some evangelists ; yet I hope preaching must not 
now cease, because no miracles are done ; or that to 
convert one man now, would be the greatest miracle. 
The apostles, when they cursed and anathematized 
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a delinquent, he died suddenly ; as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, whom St Peter slew with 
the word of his ministry ; and yet now, although 
these extraordinary issues cease, it is not safe ven- 
turing upon the curses of the church. When the 
apostles did excommunicate a sinner, he was pre- 
sently delivered over to Satan to be buffeted, that is, 
to be afflicted with corporal punishments ; and now, 
although no such exterminating angels beat the 
bodies of persons excommunicate, yet the power of 
excommunication, I hope, still remains in the church, 
and the power of the keys is not also gone. So, 
also, in the power of confirmation ; ^ which, however 
attended by a miraculous descent of the iloly Ghost, 
in gifts of languages and healing, yet, like other 
miracles in respect of the whole integrity of chris- 
tian faith, these miracles at first did confirm the 
function and the faith for ever. 

Now then, that this right of imposing hands, for 
confirming of baptized people, was not to expire 
with the persons of the apostles, appears from these 
considerations. 

First : Because Christ made a promise of send- 
ing " Vicarium suum Spiritum," the Holy Ghost, 
in his stead ; and this, by way of appropriation, is 
called " the promise of the Father." This was 
pertinent to all Christendom, " Effundam de Spiritu 
meo super omnem camem ; " so it was in the pro- 
phecy. " For the promise is to you and to your 
children, icai irdtn role etc /xaicpaF, Strove olv vpoffKOr 
Xiffrirai KvpcoC) and to all them that are afar off, 
even to as many as the Lord shall call." ^ So it 
was in the first accomplishing. To all : and this 
for ever ; " for I will send the Holy Ghost unto 
you, and he shall abide with you for ever." For it 
was " in subsidium," to supply the comforts of his 
desired presence ; and must, therefore, " ex vi in- 
tentionis," be remanent till Chrisfs coming again. 
Now, then, this promise being to be communicated 
to all, and that for ever, must either come to us by, 
I. Extraordinary and miraculous mission; or by, 2. 
An ordinary ministry. Not the first ; for we might 
as well expect the gift of miracles. If the second, 
(as it is most certain so,) then the main question is 
evicted ; viz. that something perpetually necessary 
was in the power of the apostles, which was not in 
the power of the inferior ministers, nor of any but 
themselves and their colleagues ; to wit, *' minis- 
terium S. SpiritAs," or the ordinary " office of giv- 
ing the Holy Ghost" by imposition of hands. For 
this promise was performed to the apostles in Pen- 
tecost, to the rest of the faithful after baptism ; 
" Quod enim nunc in confirmandis Neophytis mands 
impositio tribuit singulis, hoc tunc Spirit&s Sancti 
descensio, in credentium populo donavit universis," 
saith Eusebius Emissenus.® Now we find no other 
way of performing it, nor any ordinary conveyance 
of the Spirit to all people, but this ; and we find 
that the Holy Ghost actually was given this way. 
Therefore the effect, to wit, the Holy Ghost, being 
to continue for ever, and the promise of universid 
concernment, this way also of its communication, to 

^ Vide August tract, vi. in I. Epist Johan. 
<• Acts ii. 39. e Serm. de Pentecost 



wit, by apostolical imposition of hands, is also 
*< perpetuum ministerium," to be succeeded to, and 
to abide for ever. 

Secondly : This ministry of imposition of hands, 
for confirmation of baptized people, is so far from 
being a temporary grace, and to determine with the 
persons of the apostles, that it is a fundamental 
point of Christianity, an essential ingredient to its 
composition j St Paul is my author, " Therefore, 
leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let 
us go on unto perfection, not laying again the found- 
ation of repentance from dead works, faith towards 
God, the doctrines of baptism, and of laying on of 
hands," ^ &c. Here is imposition of hands reckon- 
ed as part of the foundation and a principle of 
Christianity in St. Paul's catechism. Now imposi- 
tion of hands is used by name in Scripture but for 
two ministrations : first, for ordination ; and secondly, 
for this, whatsoever it is. Imposition of hands for 
ordination does indeed give the Holy Ghost, but not 
as he is that promise which is called " the promise 
of the Father." For the Holy Ghost for ordination 
was given before the ascension, John xx. But the 
promises of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, (the 
Paraclete, I say, not the Ordainer or Fountain of 
priestly order, that) was not given till the day of 
Pentecost; and besides, it was promised to all 
christian people, and the other was given only to 
the clergy. 

Add to this, that St Paul having laid this in the 
foundation, makes his progress from this to " per- 
fection," (as he calls it,) that is, to higher mysteries; 
and then his discourse is immediately of the priest- 
hood evangelical, which is originally in Christ, 
ministerially in the clergy ; so that, unless we wiU 
either confound the terms of his progress, or imagine 
him to make the ministry of the clergy the founda- 
tion of Christ's priesthood, and not rather contrary, 
it is clear, that by imposition of hands, St. Paul 
means not ordination, and therefore confirmation, 
there being no other ordinary ministry of imposition 
of hands, but these two, specified in Holy Scripture. 
For, as for benediction, in which Christ used the 
ceremony, and as for healing, in which Ananias and 
the apostles used it ; the first is clearly no principle 
or fundamental point of Christianity ; and the second 
is confessedly extraordinary ; therefore the argu- 
ment is still firm upon its first principles. 

3. Lastly : The primitive church did, " de fiacto," 
and beheved themselves to be tied " de jure " to use 
this right of confirmation and giving of the Holy 
Ghost after baptism. 

St Clemens Alexandrinus, in Eusebius, tells a 
story of a young man whom St John had converted 
and committed to a bishop to be brought up in the 
faith of Christendom ; " Qui," saith St. Clement, 
" eum baptismi Sacramento iUuminavit, posted ver6 
sigillo Domini tanquam perfect^ et tutd. ejus animi 
custodiA obsignavit" « The bishop first " baptized " 
him, then " consigned " him. Justin Martyr says, 
(speaking " pro more ecclesiee," according to the 
custom of the church,) that when the mysteries of 
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baptism were done, then the faithful are consigned 
or confinned.** 

St Cyprian relates to this story of St. Philip and 
the aposUes, and gives this account of the whole 
afiair : " Et idcircd quia legitimum et ecclesiasticum 
baptismum consequuti fuerant, baptizari eos vltrk 
non oportebat ; sed tantnmmodo id quod deerat, id 
i Petro et Johanne factum erat, ut, oratione pro eis 
habitft, et manu impositA, invocaretur et infundere- 
tnr super eos Spiritus Sanctus. Quod nunc quoque 
apud nos geritur, ut qui in ecdesid baptizantur, pree- 
positis ecclesis offerantur; ut per nostram ora- 
tionem ac mands impositionem Spiritum Sanctum 
consequantur, et signaculo Dominico confirmentur/' ^ 
St Peter and St. John, by imposing their hands on 
the converts of Samaria, praying over them, and 
giving them the Holy Ghost, made supply to them of 
what was wanting after baptism : and this is to this 
day done in the church; for new baptized people 
are brought to the bishops, and by imposition of 
their hands obtain the Holy Ghost 

But for this who pleases to be further satisfied in 
the primitive faith of Christendom, may see it in the t 
decretal epistles of Cornelius the martyr, to Fabia- 
nas, recorded by Eusebius ; in the epistle ^ written 
to Julius and Julianus, bishops, under the name of 
St. Clement ; in the epistle * of Urban P. and mar- 
tyr ; in Tertullian," in St Austin," and in St Cyril 
of Jerusalem, whose whole third Mystagogique cate- 
chism is concerning confirmation. This only : "the 
catholics, whose christian prudence it was, in all true 
respects, to disadvantage heretics, lest their poison 
should infect like a pest, laid it in Novatus's dish as 
a crime, "He was baptized in his bed, and was not 
confirmed," Unde nee Spiritum Sanctum unquam 
potuerit promereri ; Therefore he could never re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost :" So Cornelius 
in the fore-quoted epistle. Whence it is evident, 
that then it was the belief of Christendom, that the 
Holy Ghost was, by no ordinary ministry, given to 
faithful people after baptism, but only by apostoli- 
cal or episcopal consignation and imposition of 
hands. 

What also the faith of Christendom was concern- 
uig the minister of confirmation, and that bishops 
only could do it, I shall make evident in the descent 
of this discourse. Here the scene lies in Scripture, 
where it is clear that St Philip, one of the seventy- 
two disciples, as antiquity reports him, and an 
evangelist, and a disciple, as Scripture also expresses 
him, could not impose hands for application of the 
promise of the Father, and ministerial giving of 
the Holy Ghost, but the apostles must go to do it ; 
and also there is no example in Scripture of any 
that ever did it but an apostle, and yet this is an 
ordinary ministry which " de jure" ought, and " de 
facto" always was continued in the church. There- 
fore there must always be an ordinary office of 
spostleship in the church to do it, that is, an office 
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above presbyters, for in Scripture they could never 
do it; and this is it which we call episcopacy. 



SECTION IX. 
And Superiority of Jurisdiction, 

Thirdly : The apostles were rulers of the whole 
church, and each apostle respectively of his several 
diocess, when he would fix his chair; and had su- 
perintendency over the presbyters and the people, 
and this by Christ's donation. The charter is 
by the fathers said to be this : " Sicut misit me 
Pater sic ego mitto vos;" " as my Father hath 
sent me, even so I send you."^ Manifesta enim 
est sententia Domini nostri Jesu Christi apostolos 
8U08 mittends, et ipsis solis potestatem k Patre 
sibi datam permittentis, quibus nos successimus 
eAdem pot estate ecclesiam Domini gubemantes;" 
said Clams k Musculo the bishop in the council of 
Carthage, related by St Cyprian and St. Austin.** 
But, however, it is evident in Scripture, that the 
apostles had such superintendency over the inferior 
clergy, (presbyters I mean and deacons,) and a su- 
periority of jurisdiction, and therefore it is certain 
that Christ gave it them, for none of the apostles 
took this honour, but he that was called of God, as 
was Aaron. 

1. Our blessed Saviour gave to the apostles 
" plenitudinem potestatis.'' It was "Sicut misit 
me. Pater," &c. "As my Father sent, so I send 
you, my apostles, whom I have chosen." This was 
not said to presbyters, for they had no commission 
at all given to them by Christ, but at their first 
mission to preach repentance ; I say no commission 
at all ; they were not spoken to, they were not pre- 
sent. Now then consider. Suppose that, as Aerius 
did deny the Divine institution of bishops over the 
presbyters " cum grege," another as confident as he 
should deny the Divine institution of presbyters, 
what proof were there in all the Holy Scripture to 
show the Divine institution of them as a distinct 
order from apostles or bishops? Indeed Christ 
selected seventy-two and gave them commission to 
preach; but that commission was temporary, and 
expired before the crucifixion, for aught appears in 
Scripture. If it be said the apostles did ordain 
presbyters in every city, it is true, but not sufi&cient, 
for so they ordained deacons at Jerusalem, and in 
all established churches, and yet this will not tanta- 
mount to an immediate Divine institution for dea- 
cons ; and how can it then for presbyters P If we 
say a constant catholic traditive interpretation of 
Scripture does teach us that Christ did institute the 
presbyterate together with episcopacy, and made 
the apostles presbyters as well as bishops ; this is 

ad Episc. TiucisB et Campon. Isidor. HispaL de Eccles. Offic. 
lib. ii. c. 26. 
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true. But then, 1. We recede from the plain words 
of Scripture, and rely upon tradition, which, in this 
question of episcopacy, will be of dangerous conse- 
quence to the enemies of it; for the same tradition, 
if that be admitted for good probation, is for epis- 
copal pre-eminence, over presbyters, as will appear 
in the sequel. 2. Though no use be made of this 
advantage, yet to the allegation it will be quickly 
answered, that it can never be proved from Scrip- 
ture, that Christ made the apostles priests first, and 
then bishops or apostles, but only that Christ gave 
them several commissions, and parts of the office 
apostolical, all which being in one person, cannot 
by force of Scripture prove two orders. Truth is, 
if we change the scene of war, and say that the 
presbyterate as a distinct order from the ordinary 
office of apostleship, is not of Divine institution, the 
proof of it would be harder than for the Divine in- 
stitution of episcopacy. Especially if we consider, 
that, in all the enumerations of the parts of clerical 
offices, there is no enumeration of presbyters, but of 
apostles there is;^ and the other members of the 
induction are of gifts of Christianity, or parts of 
the apostolate ; and either must infer many more 
orders than the church ever yet admitted of, or 
none distinct from the apostolate ; insomuch as 
apostles were pastors, and teachers, and evangelists, 
and rulers, and had the gift of tongues, of healing, 
and of miracles. This thing is of great consider- 
ation ; and this use I ^411 make of it : That either 
Christ made the seventy-two to be presbyters, and 
in them instituted the distinct order of presbyterate, 
as the ancient church always did believe, or else 
he gave no distinct commission for any such dis- 
tinct order. If the second be admitted, then the 
presbyterate is not of immediate Divine institution, 
but of apostolical only, as is the order of deacons; 
and the whole plenitude of power is in the order 
apostolical alone, and the apostles did constitute 
presbyters with a greater portion of their own 
power, as they did deacons with a less. But if the 
first be said, then the commission to the seventy- 
two presbyters being only of preaching that we find 
in Scripture, all the rest of their power which now 
they have, is by apostolical ordinance ; and then, 
although the apostles did admit them **m partem 
sohcitudinis," yet they did not admit them " in ple- 
nitndinem potestatis," for then they must have made 
them apostles, and then there will be no distinction 
of order neither by Divine nor apostolical institution 
neither. 

I care not which part be chosen, one is certain ; 
but if either of them be true, then since to the 
apostles only Christ gave a plenitude of power, it 
follows, that either the presbyters have no power of 
jurisdiction, as affixed to a distinct order, and then 
the apostles are to rule them by vij-tue of the order 
and ordinary commission apostolical; or, if they 
have jurisdiction, they do derive it " k fonte aposto- 
lonim," and then the apostles have superiority of 
jurisdiction over presbyters, because presbyters only 
have it by delegation apostolical. And that I say 

« Ephes. iv. 1 Cor. xii. 
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truth, (besides that there is no possibility of showing 
the contrary in Scripture, by the producing any other 
commission given to presbyters, than what 1 have 
specified,) I wiU hereafter show it to have been the 
faith and practice of Christendom, not only that 
presbyters were actually subordinate to bishops, 
(which I contend to be the ordinary office of apostle- 
ship,) but that presbyters have no jurisdiction essen- 
tial to their order, but derivative only from aposto- 
lical pre-eminence. 

2. Let us now see the matter of fact. They that 
can inflict censures upon presbyters have certainly 
superiority of jurisdiction over presbyters, for 
" .£qualis sequalem coercere non potest," saith the 
law. Now it is evident, in the case of Diotrephes, 
a presbyter, and a bishop would-be, that, for his 
peremptory rejection of some faithful people from the 
catholic communion without cause, and without 
authority, St. John the apostle, threatened him in 
his epistle to Gains, 3ia tovto kay tXOw, vrofiyriffy 
aifToVf &c. " Wherefore when I come, I will remem- 
ber him ;" and all that would have been to veiy 
little purpose, if he had not had coercive jurisdiction 
to have punished his delinquency. 

3. Presbyters many of them did succeed the apos- 
tles by a new ordination, as Matthias succeeded Judas, 
who, before his new ordination, was one of the seven- 
ty-two, as Eusebius,*^ Epiphanius,® and St Jerome' 
affirm, and in Scripture is expressed to be of the 
number of them that went in and out with Jesus; 
St. Clement succeeded St. Peter at Rome: St 
Simeon Cleophas succeeded St James at Jerusalem, 
St Philip succeeded St Paul at Ciesarea; and 
divers others of the seventy-two reckoned by Doro- 
theus, Eusebius, and others of the fathers, did govern 
the several churches after the apostles' death, which 
before they did not Now it is clear that he that 
receives no more power after the apostles, than he 
had under them, can no way be said to succeed them 
in their charge or churches. It follows then, since 
(as will more fully appear anon) presbyters did suc- 
ceed the apostles, that under the apostles they had 
not such jurisdiction as afterwards they had. But 
the apostles had the same to which the presbyters 
succeeded, therefore greater than the presbyters had, 
before they did succeed. When I say presbyters 
succeeded the apostles, I mean, not as presbyters, 
but by a new ordination to the dignity of bishops ; 
so they succeeded, and so they prove an evidence of 
fact, for a superiority of jurisdiction in the aposto- 
lical clergy. Now, that this superiority of jurisdic- 
tion was not temporary, but to be succeeded in, ap- 
pears from reason, and from ocular deiponstration, 
or of the thing done. 

1. If superiority of jurisdiction was necessary in 
the ages apostolical for the regiment of the church, 
there is no imaginable reason why it should not be 
necessary in succession, since, upon the emergency 
of schisms and heresies, which were foretold should 
multiply in descending ages, government and supe- 
riority of jurisdiction, unity of supremacy, and coer- 
cion, was more necessary than at first, when cxtra- 

' De Script Eccles. in Matt vide IrennuiD, lib. iv. c. 63. 
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ordinary gifts might supply, what now we expect to 
be performed hy an ordinary authority. 

2. Whatsoever was the regiment of the church 
in the apostles' times, that must he perpetual, (not 
so as to have 8 " all" that which was personal and 
temporary, hut so as to have " no other," ) for that, 
and that only, is of Divine institution which Christ 
committed to the apostles ; and if the church he not 
now governed as then, we can show no Divine au- 
thority for our government ; which we must con- 
tend to do, and do it too, or he called usurpers. 
For either the apostles did govern the church as 
Christ commanded them, or not. If not, then they 
failed in the founding of the church, and the church 
iB hailt upon a rock. If they did, as most cer- 
tainly they did, then either the same disparity of 
jurisdiction must he retained, or else we must he 
governed with an unlawful and unwarranted equali- 
ty, because not by that which only is of inunediate 
Divine institution ; and then it must needs he a fine 
government, where there is no authority, and where 
no man is superior. 

3. We see a disparity in the regiment of churches 
warranted hy Christ himself, and confirmed by the 
Holy Ghost, in fairest intimation. I mean the 
leyen angel-presidents of the seven Asian churches. 
If these seven angels were seven bishops, that is, 
prelates or governors of these seven churches, in 
which it is evident and confessed of all sides there 
were many presbyters, — then it is certain, that a 
superiority of jurisdiction was intended by Christ 
himself and given by him, insomuch as he is the 
fountain of aU power derived to the church ; for 
Christ writes to these seven churches, and directs 
his epistles to the seven governors of these churches, 
calling them angels ; which it wHl hardly be sup- 
posed he would have done, if the function had not 
been a ray of the Sun of righteousness ; they had 
not else been angels of light, nor stars held in 
Christ's own right hand. 

This is certain, that the function of these angels, 
whatsoever it be, is a Divine institution. Let us then 
we what is meant by these stars and angels. " The 
seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, and 
the seven candlesticks are the seven churches." ^ 

1. Then it is evident, that although the epistles 
were sent, with a final intention for the edification 
Md confirmation of the whole churches or people of 
4e dioccss, with an " attendite quid Spiritus dicit 
wclesiis ;" yet the personal direction was not to the 
whole church, for the whole church is called the 
l^dlestick, and the superscription of the epistles 
w not to the seven " candlesticks," but to the 
seven " stars," which are the angels of the seven 
churches, viz. the lights shining in the candlesticks. 
% the angel, therefore, is not, cannot be meant, the 
" whole church." 

2. It is plain, that by the angel is meant the 
governor of the church ; first, because of the title of 
cminency, the angel kot c^ox^v, that is, the mes- 
senger, the legate, the apostle of the church. "Ay- 
ycXoi iavTwy. For these words, " angel" or " apos- 

« Ut puta, ridaarum coUesiuxxi, et diacononim, et coeno- 
wum fidelium, &c. 



tie," although they signify mission or legation, yet, 
in Scripture, they often relate to the persons to whom 
they are sent; as in the examples before specified. 
'AyycXot kavTwv : " Their angels." — *Air6<rro\oi 
*EKK\ri<nC!}y : ** The apostles of the churches." — 
"AyyeXoc ttjc 'E^rj^/nyc 'EjccXiyo-fac : " The angel 
of the church of Ephesus ;" and divers others. Their 
compellation, therefore, being a word of " office," in 
respect to him that sends them, and of " eminence," 
in relation to them to whom they are sent, shows 
that the angel was the ruler of each church respec- 
tively. 2. Because acts of jurisdiction are concre- 
dited to him ; as not to suffer false apostles ; so to 
the angel of the church of Ephesus, which is clearly 
a power of cognizance and coercion " in causis 
clericorum," to be " watchful" and " strengthen" 
the things that remain; as to the angel of the 
church in Sardis, yivov ypriyopStv, Koi irniptiov ra 
Xotira : '* The * first' is the office of rulers, for they 
' watch' for your souls ;"^ and the second, of apostles 
and apostolic men. 'lov^ag $c Kal 2/Xac rove uheX- 
0OVC €7rt(rnip^avi ** Judas and Silas confirmed the 
bretfiren ;" for these men, although they were but of 
the LXXII. at first, yet by this time were made 
apostles and " chief men among the brethren." St. 
Paul,- also, was joined in this work, BiTifyxsro ciriir- 
rrfpiZiav rac 'EricXiyflr/ac : " He, went up and down 
confiirming the churches."^ And ra Xoitcl hiara^o- 
fjML St PauL* To confirm the churches, and to 
make supply of what is deficient in discipline and 
government, these were offices of power and jurisdic- 
tion, no less than episcopal or apostolical; and 
besides, the angel here spoken of had a propriety in 
the people of the diocess ; " thou hast a few names 
even in Sardis ;" they were the bishop's people, the 
angel had a right to them. And good reason that 
the people should be his, for their faults are attri- 
buted to him, as to the angel of Pergamus, and 
divers others, and, therefore, they are deposited in 
his custody. He is to be their nder and pastor, and 
this is called " his ministry." To the angel of the 
church of Thyatira, oJM. trov ra ipya, koI Hfy hoKo- 
viav, ** I have known thy ministiy." His office, 
therefore, was clerical, it was an angel-minister; and 
this, his office, must make him the guide and supe- 
rior to the rest, even all the whole church, since he 
was charged with all. 

3. By the angel is meant a singular person, for 
the reprehensions and the commendations respec- 
tively, imply personal delinquency, or suppose per- 
sonal excellencies. Add to this, that the compella- 
tion is singular, and of determinate number, so that 
we may as well multiply churches as persons ; for 
the seven churches had but seven stars, and itteae 
seven stars were the angels of the seven churches. 
And if by seven stars they may mean seventy times 
seven stars, (for so they may, if they begin to multi- 
ply,) then, by one star, they must mean many stars ; 
and so they may multiply churches too, for there 
were as many churches as stars, and no more * 
angels than churches; and it is as reasonable to 
multiply these seven churches into seven thousand. 
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as every star into a constellation, or every angel into 
a legion. 

But besides the exigency of the thing itself, these 
seven angels are, by antiquity, called the seven 
governors or bishops of the seven churches, and 
their names are commemorated. Unto these seven 
churches, " St. John," saith Arethas," " reckoneth 
ItrapWfwvc ii^opovQ *Ayyi\ovg, an equal number of 
angel-governors ;" and (Ecumenius, in his Scholia 
upon this place, saith the very same words, " Septem 
igitur angelos rectores septem ecclesiarum debemus 
intelligere e6 qu6d angelus nuntius interpretatur," 
saith St Ambrose ; and again, " Angelos episcopos 
dicit, sicut docetur in apocalypsi Johannis." » Let 
the woman have a covering on her head, '* because 
of the angels ;" ® that is, in reverence and in subjec- 
tion to the bishop of the church, for bishops are the 
angels, as is taught in the Revelation of St. John. 
" Diving voce sub angeli nomine laudatur praeposi- 
tus ecclesiae," so St. Austin: "By the voice of God, the 
bishop of the church is commended under the title 
of an angeL"P Eusebius names some of these 
angels, who were then presidents and actually 
bishops of these churches. St. Polycarp was one 
to be sure, ** apud Smymam et episcopus et martyr," 
saith Eusebius. He was the angel of the church of 
Smyrna ; and he had good authority for it, for he 
reports it out of Polycrates,<i who, a little after, was 
himself an angel of the church of Ephesus; and 
he also quotes St Irensus for it, and out of the 
encyclical epistle of the church of Smyrna itself; 
and, besides these authorities, it is attested by St Ig- 
natius,^ and Tertullian.' St Timothy was another 
angel, to wit, of the church of Ephesus ; to be sure 
had been, and most likely was still surviving. An- 
tipas is reckoned by name in the Revelation, and 
he had been the angel of Pergamus; but before this 
book was written, he was turned from an angel to a 
saint^ Melito, in all probability, was then the 
angel of the church of Sardis. ** Melito quoque 
Sardensis ecclesise antistes, et Apollinaris apud 
Hierapolim ecclesiam regens celeberrimi inter coete- 
ros habebantur," saith Eusebius.* These men were 
actually living when St John writ his Revelation ; 
for Melito writ his book de Paschate, when Sergius 
Paulus was proconsul of Asia, and writ after the 
Revelation ; for he writ a treatise of it, as saith 
Eusebius. However, at least some of these were 
then, and all of these about that time, were bishops 
of these churches; and the angels St John speaks 
of, were such who had jurisdiction over their whole 
diocess ; therefore these, or such as these, were the 
angels to whom the Spirit of God writ hortatory and 
commendatory letters, such whom Christ held in his 
right hand, and fixed them in the churches like 
lights set on a candlestick, that they might give 
shine to the whole house. 

The sum of all is this; that Christ did institute 
apostles and presbyters, or seventy-two disciples. 
To the apostles he gave a plenitude of power ; for 
the whole commission was given to them in as great 

" In 1 ApocaL " Ibid. o In 1 Cor. xi. 
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and comprehensive clauses as were imaginable ; for, 
by virtue of it, they received a power of giving the 
Holy Ghost in confirmation, and of giving his grace 
in the collation of holy orders, a power of jurisdic- 
tion and authority to govern the church: and this 
power was not " temporary," but " successive" and 
"perpetual," and was intended as an "ordinary" 
office in the church, so that the " successors" of the 
apostles had the same right and institution that the 
apostles themselves had ; and though the personal 
mission was not immediate, as of the apostles it 
was, yet the commission and institution of the func- 
tion was all one. But to the seventy-two Christ 
gave no commission but of " preaching," which was 
a very limited commission. There was all the im- 
mediate Divine institution of presbyterate, as a dis- 
tinct order that can be fairly pretended. But yet 
further, these seventy-two the apostles did admit 
" in partem solicitudinis," and, by new ordination or 
delegation apostolical, did give them power of ad- 
ministering sacraments, of absolving sinners, of 
governing the church in conjunction and subordina- 
tion to the apostles, of which they had a capacity, 
by Christ's calling them at first " in sortem minis- 
terii;" but the exercise, and the actuating of this 
capacity, they had from the apostles. So that, not 
by Divine ordination, or immediate commission from 
Christ, but by derivation from the apostles, and, 
therefore, in minority and subordination to them, 
the presbyters did exercise acts of order and juris- 
diction in the absence of the apostles or bishops, or 
in conjunction consiliary, and by way of advice, or 
before the consecration of a bishop to a particular 
church. And aU this I doubt not but was done by 
the direction of the Holy Ghost, as were all other 
acts of apostolical ministration, and particularly the 
institution of the other order, viz. of deacons. This 
is all that can be proved out of Scripture, concern- 
ing the commission given in the institution of pres- 
byters; and this I shall afterwards confirm by the 
practice of the catholic church, and so vindicate the 
practices of the present church from the common 
prejudices that disturb us; for, by this account, 
episcopacy is not only a Divine institution, but the 
only order that derives immediately from Christ 

For the present only, I sum up this with that 
saying of Theodoret, speaking of the seventy-two 
disciples. " Palmae sunt isti qui nutriuntur ac eru- 
diuntur ab apostolis. Nam quanquam Christus bos 
etiam eligit, erant tamen duodecim illis inferiores, 
et postea illorum discipuli et sectatores : " " The 
apostles are the twelve fountains, and the LXXII* 
are the palms that are nourished by the waters of 
those fountains. For though Christ also ordained 
the LXXII. yet they were inferior to the apostles, 
and afterwards were their followers and disciples." ^ 

I know no objection to hinder a conclusion; only 
two or three words out of Ignatius are pretended 
against the main question, viz. to prove that he, 
although a bishop, yet had no apostolical authority, 
o^X ^^ ^frStrroXog ^laratrtrofxai, " I do not command 
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this as an apostle, (for what am I, and what is my 
father's house, that I should compare myself with 
them,) but as your fellow-soldier and a momtor."^ 
But this answers itself if we consider to whom he 
speaks it Not to his own church of Antioch, for 
there he might command as an apostle, but to the 
Philadelphians he might not, they were no part of 
his diocess, he was not " their" apostle, and then 
because he did not equal the apostles in their com- 
mission extraordinary, in their personal privileges, 
and in their universal jurisdiction, therefore he 
might not command the Philadelphians, being 
another bishop's charge, but admonish them with 
the freedom of a christian bishop, to whom the 
souls of all faithful people were dear and precious. 
So that still episcopacy and apostolate may be all 
one in ordinary office : this hiaders not, and I know 
nothing else pretended, and that antiquity is clearly 
ou this side is the next business. 

For hitherto the discourse hath been of the " im- 
mediate Divine institution" of episcopacy, by argu- 
ments derived from Scripture ; I shall only add two 
more from antiquity, and so pass on to tradition 
apostolical. 



SECTION X. 

So that Bishops are Successors i» the Office of 
Apostleshtp, according to the general Tenent of 
Antiquity, 

1. The belief of the primitive church is, that 
bishops are the ordinary successors of the apostles, 
and presbyters of the seventy-two, and, therefore, 
did believe that episcopacy is as truly of Divine in- 
stitution as the apostolate, for the ordinary office 
both of one and the other is the same thing. For 
this there is abundant testimony. Some I shall 
select, enough to give fair evidence of a catholic 
tradition. 

St. Irensus is very frequent and confident in this 
particular, " Habemus annumerare eos, qui ab apos- 
tolis institnti sunt episcopi in ecclesiis, et succes- 

sores eorum usque ad nos. ^Etenim si recondita 

mysteria scissent apostoli, his vel maxime traderent 
ea* quibus etiam ipsas ecclesias committebant — 
41208 successores relinquebant, suum ipsorum locum 
niagisterii tradentes :" " We can name the men the 
apostles made bishops in their several churches, ap- 
pointing them their successors, and most certainly 
those mysterious secrets of Christianity which them- 
selves knew, they would deliver to them, to whom 
they committed the churches, and left to be their 
successors in the same power and authority them- 
selves had." • 

Tertullian reckons Corinth, Philippi, Thessalo- 
Qica, Ephesus, and others, to be churches apostoli- 
cal* " apud qnas ipsae adhuc cathedree apostolorum 
aris locis praesident:" "Apostolical they are from 
their foundation, and by their succession, for the 
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apostles did found them, and apostles or men of 
apostolic authority still do gt)vem them."** 

St Cyprian : " Hoc enim vel maxim^, frater, et 
laboramus et laborare debemus, ut unitatem k 
Domino, et per apostolos nobis successoribus tradi- 
tam, quantJim possumus obtinere curemus : " " We 
must preserve the unity commanded us by Christ, 
and delivered by his apostles to us, their successors."^ 
" To us, Cyprian and Cornelius," for they only were 
then in view, the one bishop of Rome, the other of 
Carthage. And in his epistle ad Florentium Pupi- 
anum : " Nee hsec jacto, sed dolens profero, cum te 
judicem Dei constituas et Christi, qui dicit ad apos- 
tolos, ac per hoc ad onmes prspositos, qui apostolis 
vicarid. ordinatione succedunt, Qui vos audit, me 
audit," &c. " Christ said to his apostles, and in 
them to the governors or bishops of his church, 
who succeeded the apostles as vicars in their ab- 
sence, He that heareth you, heareth me." ^ 

Famous is that saying of Clarus k Muscula, the 
bishop, spoken in the council of Carthage, and re- 
peated by St Austin : " Manifesta est sententia 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi apostolos suos mittentis, 
et ipsis solis potestatem k patre sibi datam permit- 
tentis quibus nos successimus e4dem potestate eccle- 
siam Domini gubemantes. Nos successimus : " 
« We succeed the apostles, governing the church by 
the same power." * He spake it in full coimcil in 
an assembly of bishops, and himself was a bishop. 

The council of Rome under St Silvester, speak- 
ing of the honour due to bishops, expresses it thus : 
" Non oportere quemquam Domini discipulis, id est, 
apostolorum successoribus detrahere : " " No man 
must detract from the disciples of our Lord, that 
is, from the apostles' successors." 

St Jerome, speaking against the Montanists for 
undervaluing their bishops, shows the difference of 
the catholics' honouring, and the heretics' disad- 
vantaging that sacred order.^ "Apud nos," saith 
he, " apostolorum locum episcopi tenent, apud eos 
episcopus tertius est : " " Bishops with us [Catho- 
lics] have the place or authority of apostles, but 
with them [Montanists] bishops are not the first 
but the third state of men." And upon that of the 
Psalmist, " Pro patribus nati sunt tibi filii," St. Je- 
rome, and divers others of the fathers, make this 
gloss ; " Pro patribus apostolis filii episcopi, ut 
episcopi apostolis, tanquam filii patribus, succedant:" 
" The apostles are &thers, instead of whom bishops 
do succeed, whom God hath appointed to be made 
rulers in all lands." So St Jerome, St Austin, 
and Euthymius, upon the 44th Psalm, ali^s 45th. 

But St Austin, for his own particular makes 
good use of his succeeding the apostles, which would 
do very well now also to be considered ; " Si solis 
apostolis dixit. Qui vos spemit me spemit, spemite 
nos ; si autem sermo ejus pervenit ad nos, et vocavit 
nos, et in eorum loco constituit nos videte ne ^r- 
natis nos."8 It was good c6unsel not to despise 
bishops, for they being in the apostles' places and 
offices are concerned and protected by that saying, 
" He that despiseth you, despiseth me." I said it 

^ Epist 69. < Lib. vii. c 43. de Baptis. cent Donatist 
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was good counsel, especially if, besides all these, 
we will take also St Chrysostom's testimony. 
" Potestas anathematizandi ab apostolis ad succes- 
sores eorum nimirum episcopos transit :" " A power 
of anathematizing delinquents is derived from the 
apostles to their successors, even to bishops." 

St Ambrose, upon that of St Paul, Ephes. iv, 
" Quosdam dedit apostolos, apostoli episcopi sunt :" 
" He hath given apostles, that is, he hsth given 
some bishops."** That is downright, and this came 
not by chance from him ; he doubles his assertion. 
" Caput itaque in ecclesid apostolis posuit, qui legati 
Christi sunt, sicut dicit idem apostolus, ' pro quo 
legatione fimgimur.' Ipsi sunt episcopi, firmante 
istud Petro apostolo, et dicente inter cietera de Jud4, 
Et episcopatum ejus accipiat alter."^ And a third 
time : " Numquid omnes apostoli ? verum est ; quia 
in ecclesid unus est episcopus." Bishop and apostle 
was all one with St Ambrose, when he spake of 
their ordinary olBces ; which puts me in mind of the 
fragment of Polycrates, of the martyrdo^m of Timothy 
in Photius, on 6 'AttootoXoc, Tijiodtoc viro tov 
fuyoKov IlavXoi; koI ^eiporoyeirai t-^c *£^f/0-ciiiv 
/irjrpoTr6\€ufQ tvitrKOVOQ koX iydpovil^eTat.^ " The 
apostle Timothy was ordained bishop in the metro- 
polis of Ephesus, by St Paul, and there enthroned." 
To this purpose are those compellations and titles 
of bishoprics usually in antiquity. St Basil calls 
•a bishopric, wpot^plav twv ^ AirotrrSKiav, and vftot- 
Ipiav 'ArrotTToXiKriy. So Theodoret " An aposto- 
lical presidency." The sum is the same which St 
Peter himself taught the church, as St Clement, his 
scholar, or some other primitive man in his name, 
reports of him. " Episcopos ergo vicem apostolo- 
rum gerere Dominum docuisse dicebat, et reliquorum 
discipulorum vicem tenere presbyteros debere in- 
sinuabat :" " He [Peter] said that our Lord taught, 
that bishops were to succeed in the place of the 
apostles, and presbyters in the place of the disci- 
ples."* Who desires to be farther satisfied concern- 
ing catholic consent, for bishops' succession to 
apostles in their order and ordinary office, he may 
see it in Pacianus, the renowned bishop of Barci- 
nona,"* in St Gregory," St John Damascen,<^ in St 
Sextus the First, his second decretal epistle, and 
most, plentifully in St Coelestine writing to the 
Ephesine council,? in the epistle of Anacletus de 
Patriarchis et Primatibus,^ &c. In Isidore,' and in 
venerable Bede.» His words are these; " Sicut 
duodecim apostolos formam episcoporum exhibere 
simul et demonstrare nemo est qui dubitet : sic et 72 
figuram presbyterorum gessisse sciendum est, tametsi 
primis ecclesisB temporibus, ut apostolica Scriptura 
testis est, utrique presbyteri, et utrique vocabantur 
episcopi, quorum unum scientiee maturitatem, aliud 
industriam curs pastoralis significat Sunt ergo 
jure Divino episcopi k presbyteris prselationc dis- 
tincti :" " As*no man doubts but apostles were the 
order of bishops ; so the seventy-two of presbyters, 

h In Ephes. iv. In 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
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though at first they had names in conynon. There- 
fore, bishops by Divine right are distinct from pres- 
byters, and their prelates or superiors." 



SECTION XL 
And particularly of St. Peter. 

To the same issue drive all those testimonies of 
antiquity, that call all bishops, ''ex squo," suc- 
cessors of St Peter. So St Cyprian : " Dominus 
noster, cujus prscepta metuere et observare debe- 
mus, episcopi honorem et ecclesise suee rationem 
disponens in evangelio, loquitur et dicit Petro, Ego 
tibi dico, quia tu est Petrus, &c. Inde per tempo- 
rum et successioDum vices, episcoporum ordinatio 
et ecclesiae ratio decurrit, ut ecclesia super episco- 
pos constituatur," &c. " When our blessed Saviour 
was ordering his church, and instituting episcopal 
dignity, he said to Peter : * Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock will I build my church.' Hence comes 
the order of bishops, and the constitution or being 
of the church, that the church be founded upon 
bishops." * &c. 

The same also St Jerome intimates, " Non est 
facile stare loco Pauli, tenere gradum Petri :" " It 
is not a small thing to stand in the place of Paul, 
to obtain the degree of Peter." ^ So he, while he 
dissuades Heliodorus from taking on him the great 
burden of the episcopal office. " Pasce oves mjeas," 
said Christ to Peter and "Feed the flock of God, 
which is amongst you," said St Peter to the 
bishops of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia. " Similla enim successoribus suis Petrus 
scripsit praecepta," saith Theodoret : " St Peter 
gave the same precepts to his successors, which 
Christ gave to him." ^ And St Ephrem speaking 
of St Basil, the Bishop of Cssarea Cappadocia, 
"Et sicut rursus Petrus Ananiam et Sapphiram 
fraudantes de pretio agri enecavit : ita et Basilius, 
locum Petri obtinens ejusque pariter authoritatem 
libertatemque participans, suam ipsius promissionem 
fraudantem Valentem redarguit, ejusque filinm morte 
mulctavit :" " As St Peter did to Ananias and Sap- 
phira, so Basil did to Yalens and his son, for the 
same delinquency; for he had the place, liberty, 
and authority of St Peter." 

Thus Gaudentius, of Brixia, calls St Ambrose 
the successor of St. Peter; and Gildas, sumamed 
the Wise, saith, " that all evil bishops whatsoever, 
do, with unhallowed and unclean feet, usurp the 
seat of St Peter." ** But this thing is of catholic 
belief and of this use. If the order and office of 
the apostolate be eternal, and to be succeeded in, 
and this office superior to presbyters ; and not only 
of Divine institution, but, indeed, the only order 
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which can clearly show an immediate Divine com- 
mission for its power and authority (as I have proved 
of the function apostolical) ; then those which do 
succeed the apostles in the ordinary office of apos- 
tolate, have the same institution and authority the 
apostles had; as much as the successors of the 
presbyters have with the first presbyters, and per- 
haps more. 

For in the apostolical ordinations, they did not 
proceed as the church since hath done. Themselves 
had the whole priesthood, the whole commission of 
the ecclesiastical power, and all the offices. Now 
they, in their ordaining assistant ministers, did not 
in every ordination give a distinct order, as the 
church hath done since the apostles. For they or- 
dained some to distinct offices, some to particular 
places ; some to one part, some to another part, of 
clerical employment ; as St Paul, who was an 
apostle, yet was ordained by imposition of hands, to 
go to the churches of the uncircumcision ; so was 
Barnabas, St. John, and James, and Cephas, to the 
circumcision ; and there was scarce any public de- 
sign or grand employment, but the apostolic men 
had a new ordination to it, a new imposition of 
hands; as is evident in the Acts of the Apostles. 
So that the apostolical ordinations of the inferior 
clergy, were only a giving of particular commis- 
sions to particular men, to officiate such parts of 
the apostolical calling as they would please to em- 
ploy them in. Nay, sometimes their ordinations 
were only a delivering of jurisdiction, when the 
persons ordained had the order before ; as it is evi- 
dent in the case of Paul and Barnabas.® Of the 
same consideiation is the institution of deacons to 
spiritual offices ; and it is very pertinent to this 
question. For there is no Divine institution for 
these rising higher than apostolical ordinance ; and 
80 much there is for presbyters, as they are now 
authorized; for such power the apostles gave to 
presbyters as they have now, and sometimes more, 
as to Judas and Silas, and divers others ; who, there- 
fore, were more than mere presbyters, as the word 
is now used. 

The result is this: The office and order of a 
presbyter is but part of the office and order of an 
apostle ; so is a deacon, a lesser part ; so is an 
evangelist ; so is a prophet; so is a doctor ; so is a 
helper, or a surrogate in government. But these 
will not be called orders ; every one of them will 
not, I am sure ; at least, not made distinct orders by 
Christ For it was in the apostles' power to give 
any one, or all these powers, to any one man; or 
to distinguish them into so many men as there are 
offices, or to unite more or fewer of them. All 
these, I say, clearly make not distinct orders ; and 
why are not all of them of the same consideration P 
1 would be answered from grounds of Scripture ; for 
there we fix, as yet 

Indeed the apostles did ordain such men, and 
scattered their power at first; for there was so 
much employment in any one of them, as to re- 
quire one man for one office. But a while after, 
they united all the lesser parts of power into two 
< Acts xiii. 
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sorts of men, whom the church hath since distin- 
guished by the names of presbyters and deacons, and 
called them two distinct orders. But yet, if we 
speak properly and according to the exigence of 
Divine institution, there is "unum sacerdotium," 
" one priesthood " appointed by Christ ; and that 
was the commission given by Christ to his apos- 
tles, And to their successors precisely ; and those 
other offices of presbyter and deacon are but 
meijibers of the great priesthood ; and although 
the power of it is all of Divine institution, as the 
power to baptize, to preach, to consecrate, to ab- 
solve, to minister ; yet that so much of it should be 
given to one sort of men, so much less to another, 
that is only of apostolical ordinance. For the 
apostles might have given to some only a power to 
absolve, to some only to consecrate, to some only to 
baptize. We see, that to deacons they did so. They 
had only a power to baptize and preach ; whether 
all evangelists had so much or no. Scripture doth 
not tell us. 

But if to some men they had only given a power 
to use the keys, or made them officers spiritual, to 
" restore such as are overtaken in a fault,'* and not 
to consecrate the eucharis^; (for we see these 
powers are distinct, and not relative and of necessary 
conjunction, no more than baptizing and conse- 
crating;) whether or no have those men, who have 
only a power of absolving or consecrating respec- 
tively ; whether (I say) have they the order of a 
presbyter ? If yea, then now every priest hath two 
orders, besides the order of deacon; for, by the 
power of consecration, he hath the power of a pres- 
byter'; and what is he, then, by his other power ? 
But if such a man, ordained with but one of these 
powers, have not the order of a presbyter ; then let 
any man show me, where it is ordained by Christ, 
or indeed by the apostles, that an order of clerks 
should be constituted with both these powers, and 
that these were called presbyters. I only leave this 
to be considered. 

But all the apostolical power we find instituted by 
Christ; and we also find a necessity, that all that 
power should be succeeded in, and that all that 
power should be united in one order ; for he that 
hath the highest, viz. a power of ordination, must 
needs have all the other, else he cannot give them to 
any else ; but a power of ordination I have proved 
to be necessary and perpetual. 

So that we have clear evidence of the Divine 
institution of the perpetual order of apostleship; 
marry, for the presbyterate, I have not so much 
either reason or confidence for it, as now it is in the 
church ; but for the apostolate, it is beyond excep- 
tion. And to this bishops do succeed. For that it 
is so, I have proved from Scripture; and because 
** no Scripture is of private interpretation," I have 
attested it with the cathohc testimony of the primi- 
tive fathers, — caUing episcopacy, the apostolate; 
and bishops, successors of St. Peter in particular ; 
and of all the apostles in general, in their ordinary 
offices, in which they were superior to the seventy- 
two, the antecessors of the presbyterate. 

One objection I must clear. For sometimes 
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presbyters are also called apostles, and successors 
of the apostles ; as in Ignatius, in Irensus, in St 
Jerome. I answer: — 

1. They are not caUed ** successores apostolo- 
Tum" by any dogmatical resolution or interpretation 
of Scripture, as the bishops are, in the examples 
above alleged ; but by illusion and participation, at 
the most For true it is, that they succeed the 
apostles in the offices of baptizing, consecrating, and 
absolving, "in privato foro;" but this is but part 
of the apostolical power, and no part of their office, 
as apostles were superior to presbyters. 

2. It is observable, that presbyters are never af- 
firmed to succeed in the power and regiment of the 
church, but in subordination and derivation from the 
bishop ; and, therefore, they are never said to suc- 
ceed, " in cathedris apostolorum," in the apostolic 
sees. 

3. The places which I have specified, and they 
are all I could ever meet with, are of peculiar an- 
swer. For as for Ignatius, in his epistle to the 
church of Trallis,^ he calls the presbytery, or com- 
pany of priests, *'*the college," or "combination of 
apostles." But here St. Ignatius, as he lifts up the 
presbyters to a comparison with apostles, so he also 
raises the bishop to the similitude and resemblance 
with God. " Episcopus typum Dei Patris omnium 
gerit ; presbyteri ver6 sunt conjunctus apostolorum 

. coBtus." So that, although presbyters grow high, 
yet they do not overtake the bishops, or apostles ; 
who also, in the same proportion, grow higher than 
their first station. This, then, will do no hurt 

As for St. Irensus, he indeed does say, that 
presbyters succeed the apostles ; but what presby- 
ters he means, he tells us ; even such presbyters as 
were also bishops, such as St Peter and St John 
were, who call themselves presbyters. His words 
are these : " Proptered. eis qui in ecclesi& sunt 
presbyteris obaudire oportet, his qui successionem 
habent ab apostolis, qui cum episcopatiis successione 
charisma veritatis certum secundilm placitum Patris 
acceperunt" 8 And a little after : " Tales presby- 
teros nutrit ecclesia, de quibus et propheta ait, Et 
dabo principes tuos in pace, et episcopos tuos in 
justitiA." *» So that he gives testimony for us, not 
against us. As for St Jerome, the third man, he, 
in the succession to the honour of the apostolate, 
joins presbyters with bishops j and that is right 
enough ; for if the bishop alone does succeed, " in 
plenitudinem potestatis apostolicae ordinance,^ as I 
have proved he does, then, also, it is as true of the 
bishop, together with his " consessus presbytero- 
rum." "-Episcopi presbyteri habeant in exemplum 
apostolos et apostolicos viros ; quorum honorem 
possidentes, habere nitantur et meritum : " these are 
his words, and enforce not so much as may be safely 
granted; for "reddendo singula singulis," bishops 
succeed apostles, and presbyters apostolic men ; and 
such were many that had not at first any power 
apostolical : and that is all that can be inferred from 
this place of St Jerome. 1 kndw nothing else to 
stay me, or to hinder our assent to those authorities 

' Idem fere habct in Epist ad Magnes. et Smyrnens. 
8 Lib. iv. c. 43. " Cap. xhv. • Epist 13. 



of Scripture I have alleged, and the full voice of 
traditive interpretation. 



SECTION XII. 

And the Instituticn of Episcopacy, as toell as the 
Apostolate, expressed to be Divine, by primitive 
Authority, 

The second argument from antiquity is the direct 
testimony of the fathers for a " Divine institution." 
In this St Cyprian is most plentiful: " Dominusnos- 
ter, episcopi honorem et ecclesise suae rationem 
disponens in evangelio, dicit Petro,* &c. Inde per 
temporum et successionum vices, episcoporum ordi- 
natio et ecclesie ratio decurrit, ut ecclesia super 
episcopos constituatur, et omnia actus ecclesis per 
eosdem prsepositos gubemetur. Ciim hoc itaque 
Divind lege fundatum sit," &c. " Our Lord did 
institute in the gospel the honour of a bishop. 
Hence comes the ordination of bishops; and the 
church is built upon them, and every action of the 
church is to be governed by them ; and this is founded 
upon a Divine law." " Meminisse autem diaconi 
debent quoniam apostolos, t. e. episcopos, et pne- 
positos Dominus elegit :" " Our Lord hath chosen 
apostles, that is, bishops and church governors."'* 
And a little after : " Qu6d si nos aliquid audere 
contra Deum possumus qui episcopos facit, possimt 
et contra nos audere diaconi, k quibus fiunt :" " We 
must not attempt any thing against God, who hath 
instituted bishops." The same father, in his epistle 
to Magnus, disputes against Novatianus*s being a 
bishop : " Novatianus in ecclesid non est, nee epis- 
copus computari potest, qui evangelic^, et apostolic^ 
traditione contempt^, nemini succedens k seipso 
ordinatus est"*^ If there was both an evangelical 
and an apostolic tradition, for the successive ordina- 
tion of bishops by other bishops, (as St Cyprian 
affirms there is, by saying " Novatianus contemned 
it,") then, certainly, the same evangelical power did 
institute that calling, for the modus of whose elec- 
tion it took such particular order. 

St. Ignatius, long before him, speaking concern- 
ing his absent friend, Sotion, the deacon, ov iy!a 
ovalfiriv, 8ti viroraffffcrai r^ iniffK&ir^ koI Tf irpttr- 
ftvTepif x*^P*''* ^^oVf iv v6fuf *lri<fov Xpiorov* He 
wishes for the good man*s company, because, " by 
the grace of God, and according to the law of Jesus 
Christ, he was obedient to the bishop and his 
clergy.** — ^And a little after: wpiiroy oZv earl ml 
v/ific viraKOveiv r^ iin<ri:67rf v^iav, Kara iirfikv airrf 
dvriXiyeiv, oif yap rovrovl rov p\£w6fuvov vXavf nc» 
aXXa Toy Icdparov TrapaXoy/f crai, tov /xi) ^vvaf/evov 
wapa rlvoQ TrapaXoyKr^fjyai. to 5c toiovto, oi) vpoQ 
Ay^pitnroy oXXa vpoc Qeoy, £x^i ri^y ojcct^opav. It 
is home enough. " Ye ought to obey your bishop, 
and to contradict him in nothing." It is a fearful 
thing to contradict him; for whosoever does so. 
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" does not mock a visible man, bat the invisible, 
undeceivable God. For this contumely relates not 
to man, bat to God." So St Ignatius ; which could 
not be true, were it a human constitution, and no 
Divine ordinance. But more full are those words 
of his, in his epistle to the Ephesians : Sxovdatrare 
ayaxi;ro( vircTay^ycu rd iTriffKOw^, koI toIq irpctrfivri' 
poiSi «xl roic ^iOJcoKOtc* o yap rovroic vwoTaaff6fi€yog 
vTOKovti Xpurrw Tf wpoxeipitrafiiyf avrov^. " He 
that obeys the bishop and clergy, obeys Christ, who 
did constitute and ordain them." This is plain and 
dogmatical ; I would be loath to have two men so 
funous, so ancient, and so resolute, speak half so 
much against us. 

But it is a general resolve and no private opinion. 
For St Austin is confident in the case with a 
" Nemo ignorat episcopos Salvatorem ecclesiis in- 
stitoisse. Ipse enim priusquam in coelos ascenderet, 
imponens manum apostolis, ordinavit eos epis- 
copos :" " No man is so ignorant but he knows that 
our blessed Saviour appointed bishops over churches ; 
for before his ascension into heaven, he ordained 
the apostles to be bishops." * But long before him, 

Hegisippus, going to Rome, and by the way call- 
ing in at Corinth, and divers other churches, dis- 
coursed with their several bishops, and found them 
catholic and holy, and then stayed at Rome three 
saccessions of bishops, Anicetus, Soter, and Eleu- 
therius. *' Sed in omnibus istis ordinationibus, vel 
in cceteris quas per reliquas urbes videram, ita omnia 
habebantur, sicut lex antiquitiis tradidit, et prophetee 
indicaverunt, ' Et Dominus statuit:'" " All things 
in these ordinations or successions were as our Lord 
had appointed."' All things, therefore, both of 
doctrine and discipline, and therefore the ordinations 
themselves too. Further yet, and it is worth ob- 
serving, there was never any bishop of Rome, from 
St Peter to St Sylvester, that ever writ a decretal 
epistle now extant and transmitted to us, but, either 
professedly or accidentally, he said or intimated, 
" that the order of bishops did come from God." 

St Ireniens, speaking of bishops successors to the 
apostles, saith, that, with their order of bishopric, 
they have received " charisma veritatis certum," 
** a true, and certain or indelible character ;" ^*secun- 
dmn placitum Patris," " according to the will of God 
the Father." 8 And this also is the doctrine of St 
Ambrose: '' Ide6 quanquam melior apostolus ali- 
quando tamen eget prophetis ; et quia ab uno Deo 
Patre sunt omnia, singulos episcopos singulis eccle- 
siis prsesse decrevit :" ** God, from whom all good 
things do come, did decree that every church shoidd 
|>e governed by a bishop." ^ And again : " Honor 
igitur, fratres, et sublimitas episcopalis, nullis pote- 
nt comparationibus adaequari ; si regum fulgori 
compares," * &c. And a little after ; " Quid jam de 
plebeiA dixerim multitudine, cui non solium preferri 
i Domino meruit, sed ut eam quoque jure tueatur 
patrio, prsceptis imperatum est cvangelicis :" " The 
honour and sublimity of the bishop is an incompar- 

* QiUBsL VcL et N. Tc«tam. qu. 97. 
' Euscb. lib. \Y. c. 29. « Lib. iv. c. 43. 

I In 1 Cor. xii. • Dc DigniL Sacerd. cap. 2. 
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able pre-eminence, and is by God set over the 
people ; and it is commanded by the precept of the 
holy gospel, that he should guide them by a father's 
right" And in the close of his discourse : " Sic 
cert^ k Domino ad B. Petrum dicitur, ' Petre, amas 
me ?* — ^repetitum est k Domino tertid, * Pasce oves 
meas.' Quas oves, et quem gregem non soldm tunc 
B. suscepit Petrus, sed et cum illo nos suscepimus 
omnes :" " Our blessed Lord committed his sheep 
to St Peter to be fed, and in him we (who have 
pastoral or episcopal authority) have received the 
same authority and commission." Thus also divers 
of the fathers, speaking of the ordination of St 
Timothy to be bishop, and of St. Paul's intimation, 
that it was by prophecy, affirm it to be done by 
order of the Holy Ghost Ti itrriy diro'xpo^ijrc/ac ; 
awb irytviAOTOQ &yiovf saith St Chrysostom ; ^ "He 
was ordained by prophecy, that is, by the Holy 
Ghost" 'O QeoQ tre c^cXc^aro' ohx iLyOpanrly^ 
yiyoyas if/^^t^) ** Thou wert not made bishop by 
htunan constitution." Ilvev^aroc vpotrra^Etf so 
Oecumenius. " By Divine revelation," saith Theo- 
doret " By the command of the Holy Ghost," so 
Theophylact ; and indeed so St. Paul, to the assem- 
bly of elders and bishops met at Miletus, " Spiritus 
Sanctus posuit vos episcopos," " The Holy Ghost 
hath made you bishops :" ' and to be sure St Timothy 
was amongst them, and he was a bishop, and so> 
were divers others there present ; therefore the order 
itself is a ray streaming from the Divine beauty, 
since a single person was made bishop by revela^ 
tion. I might multiply authorities in this particular, 
which are very frequent and confident for the 
Divine institution of episcopacy, in Origen ; ™ in the 
council of Carthage, recorded by St Cyprian; in 
the collection of the Oriental canons by Martinus 
Bracarensis ; ° in the councils of Aquisgrane,<* and 
Toledo,i» and many more. The sum is that which 
was taught by St Sextus:*i " Apostolorum disposi- 
tione, ordinante Domino, episcopi primiti!ls sunt con- 
stituti:" "The Lord did at first ordain, and the 
apostles did so order it, and so bishops at first had 
their original constitution." 

These, and all the former who affirm bishops to 
be successors of the apostles, and by consequence to 
have the same institution, drive all to the same 
issue, and are sufficient to make faith, that it was 
the doctrine primitive and catholic that episcopacy 
is a Divine institution, which " Christ planted" in 
the first founding of Christendom, which the " Holy 
Ghost watered" in his first descent on Pentecost, 
and to which we are confident that " God will give 
an increase" by a never-failing succession, unless 
where God removes the candlestick, or, which is all 
one, takes away the star, the angel of light, from 
it, that it may be enveloped in darkness, " usque ad 
consummationem seeculi et aperturam tenebrarum." 
The conclusion of all, I subjoin in the words of 
venerable Bede before quoted : " Sunt ergo jure 
Divino episcopi k presbyteris prselatione distincti : '* 
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" Bishops are distinct from presbyters, and superior 
to them by the law of God."' 

The second basis of episcopacy is " apostolical 
tradition." We have seen what Christ did, now 
we shall see what was done by his apostles. And 
since they knew • their Master^ s mind so well, we 
can never better confide in any argument to prove 
Divine institution of a derivative authority than the 
practice apostolical. " Apostoli enim, discipuli ve- 
ritatis existentes, extra omne mendacium sunt ; non 
enim communicat mendacium veritati, sicut non 
communicant tenebrae luci, sed prcesentia alterius 
excludit alterum," saith St Irenseus." 



SECTION XIII. 

In pursuance of the Divine Institution, the Apostles 
did ordain Bishops in seteral Churches. 

First, then : the apostles did, presently after the 
ascension, fix an apostle or a bishop in the chair of 
Jerusalem. For they knew that Jerusalem was 
shortly to be destroyed ; they themselves foretold 
of miseries and desolations to ensue ; (" Petrus et 
Paulus preedicunt cladem Hierosolymitanam," saith 
Lactantius, lib. iv. Inst.) famines and wars, and not 
a stone left upon another, was the fate of that re- 
bellious city by Christ's own prediction, which 
themselves recorded in scripture. And to say they 
understood not what they wrote, is to make them 
enthusiasts, and neither good doctors nor wise seers. 
But it is e{w /Sc'Xovc that the Holy Spirit, which 
was promised '* to lead them into all truth," would 
instruct them in so concerning an issue of public 
affairs, as was so great desolation ; and therefore 
they began betimes to establish that church, and to 
fix it upon its perpetual base. Secondly : the 
church of Jerusalem was to be the precedent and 
platform for other churches. " The word of God 
went forth into all the world, beginning first at Je- 
rusalem ; " and therefore also it was more necessary 
a bishop should be there placed betimes, that other 
churches might see their government from whence 
they received their doctrine, that they might see 
from what stars their continual fiux of light must 
stream. Thirdly ; the apostles were actually dis- 
persed by persecution, and this, to be sure, they 
looked for, and therefore (so implying the necessity 
of a bishop to govern in their absence or decession 
any ways) they ordained St. James the first bishop 
of Jerusalem ; there he fixed his chair, there he 
lived bishop for thirty years, and finished his course 
with glorious martyrdom. If this be proved, we 
are in a fair way for practice apostolical. 

First : Let us see all that is said of St James in 
Scripture, that may concern this afiair. Acts xv. 
We find St James in the synod at Jerusalem, not 
disputing, but giving final determination to that 
great question about circumcision. " And when 
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there had been much disputing, Peter rose up and 
said," &c. He first drave the question to an issue, 
and told them what he believed concerning it, with 
a vnntvofuv (riaOf}yatf " we trust it will go as well 
with us withoi^t circumcision, as with our forefathers 
who used it" But St James, when he had sum- 
med up what had been said by St Peter, gave sen* 
tence and final determination : Aio iyiit Kpivut 
"Wherefore I judge or give sentence." So he. 
The acts of council which the brethren or presby- 
ters did use, were deliberative ; " they disputed," 
ver. 7. St Peter's act was declarative, but St 
James's was decisive ; which proves him clearly, 
(if, by reasonableness of the thing, and the succes- 
sive practice of Christendom in imitation of this first 
council apostolical, we may take our estimate,) that 
St James was the president of this synod; which, 
considering that he was none of the twelve, (as I 
proved formerly,) is unimaginable, were it not for 
the advantage of the place, it being held in Jerusa- 
lem, where he was " Hierosolymorum episcopus," 
as St Clement calls him ; especially in the presence 
of St Peter, who was "primus apostolus," and 
decked with many personal privileges and prero- 
gatives. 

Add to this, that although the whole coimcil did 
consent to the sending of the decretal epistle, and 
to send Judas and Silas, yet, because they were of 
the presbyteiy, and college of Jerusalem, St James's 
clergy, they are said, as by way of appropriation, to 
come from St James, Gal. ii. ver. 12. Upon which 
place St Austin saith thus : " Cum vidisset quosdam 
venisse k Jacobo, i.e. ^ Jndsed, nam ecclesie Hiero- 
sol3rmitanffi Jacobus preefuit" To this purpose that 
of Ignatius is very pertinent, calling St Stephen 
the deacon of St. James,^ and, in his epistle to 
Hero, saying that he did minister to St James and 
the presbyters of Jerusalem; which if we expound 
according to the known discipline of the church in 
Ignatius's time, who was " suppar apostolorum," 
only not a contemporary bishop, here is plainly the 
eminency of an episcopal chair, and Jerusalem the 
seat of St James, and the clergy his own, of a col- 
lege of which he was the " preepositus ordinarius," 
he was their " ordinary." 

The second evidence of Scripture is Acts xxi. 
" And when we were come to Jerusalem, the 
brethren received us gladly, and the day following 
Paul went in with us unto James, and aU the elders 
were present" Why unto James? Why not rather 
unto the presbytery, or coUege of elders, if James 
did not " eminere," were not the ^/yov/ttvoci the 
" propositus" or " bishop" of them all ? 

Now that these conjectures are not vain and im- 
pertinent, see it testified by antiquity, to which, in 
matter of fact and church-story, he that will not give 
faith upon current testimonies, and uncontradicted 
by antiquity, is a madman, and may as well disbe- 
lieve every thing that he hath not seen himself, and 
can no way prove that himself was christened ; and 
to be sure, after sixteen hundred years there is no 
possibility to disprove a matter of fact, that was 
never questioned or doubted of before, and therefore 
• Epist ad Trail 
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can never obtain the faith of any man to his contra- 
dictory, it being impossible to prove it 

Eusebius reports out of St Clement : Uirpoy yap 
^riei ni4 'Icurw/3ov koX 'Itaayyriyf fura 7*])v di^aXi^t/ziv 
Tov o'ftfr^poCf «ic &v vtro tov Kvplov irpoTtn^rtfiivov^j 
fiii iiriBuca(eff^cu d<^i7C» aXXa *Iai:iii/3ov, toy AiKatoy, 
evlaKOKoy 'lepo<ro\vfiuty kXitr^ai,^ " St. Peter and 
St John, although they were honoured of our Lord, 
yet they would not themselves be, but made James, 
sumamed the Just, bishop of Jerusalem." And the 
reason is that which i& given by Hegesippus in 
Eusebius for his successor Simeon Cleophs ; for when 
St James was crowned with martyrdom, and imme- 
diately the city destroyed, " Traditur apostolos qui 
supererant, in commune consilium habuisse, quem 
oportere dignum successione Jacobi judicare."^ It 
was concluded for Simeon, because he was the 
kinsman of our Lord, as St James also, his prede- 
cessor. The same concerning St James is also re- 
peated by Eusebius: '' Judsei ergo, dun Paulus pro- 
voc&sset ad Ceesarem — in Jacobum fratrem Domini, 
' cui ab apostohs sedes Hierosolymitana delata fuit,' 
omnem suam malevolentiam convertunt"^ 

In the apostolical constitutions under the name of 
St Clement, the apostles are brought in speaking 
thus: ''De ordinatis autem k nobis episcopis in vitA 
oostrd, significamus vobis qu6d hi sunt ; Hierosoly- 
mis ordinatus est Jacobus frater Domini:" " St 
James, the brother of our Lord, was ordained bishop 
of Jerusalem by us,"® apostles. The same is wit- 
nessed by Anacletus : " Porr6 et Hierosolymitarum 
primus episcopus B. Jacobus, qui Justus dicebatur, 
et secundum camem Domini nuncupatus est frater, 
i Petro, Jacobo, et Johanne, apostolis, est ordina- 
tus."^ And the same thing in terms is repeated 
by Anicetus, with a " Scimus enim beatissimum 
Jacobum,"« &c. Just as Anacletus before. St 
James was bishop of Jerusalem, and Peter, James, 
and John, were his ordainers. 

But let us see the testimony of one of St James's 
successors in the same chair, who certainly was the 
best witness of his own church-records. St Cyril 
of Jerusalem is the man. " Nam de his non mihi 
soltim, sed etiam apostohs, et 'Jacobo hujus ec- 
clesiffi ohm episcopo ' curcB fuit," * speaking of the 
question of circumcision, and things sacrificed to 
idols ; and again, he calls St James " primum 
hujus parochiae episcopum," " the first bishop of 
this diocess."^ 

St Austin also attests this story. " Cathedra 
tibi quid fecit ecclesiee, in quA Petrus sedit, et in 
qu4 hodi^ Anastasius sedet P Vel ecclesiee Hieroso- 
lymitanie 'in quft Jacobus sedit,' et in qud. hodi6 
Johannes sedet ?"^ I must not omit the testimony 
of St Jerome, for it will be of great use in the se- 
quel : '< Jacobus," saith he, " post passionem Domini 
statim ab apostolis Hierosolymorum episcopus ordi- 
natus ;" and the same also he repeats out of Hege- 
sippus.^ There are many more testimonies to this 
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purpose, as of St Chrysostom,'" Epiphanius," St 
Ambrose,** the council of Constantinople in TruUo.P 
But Gregorius Turonensis rises a little higher : 
" Jacobus, frater Domini vocitatus, ab ipso Domino 
nostro Jesu Christo episcopus dicitur ordinatus:" 
" St. James, the brother of our Lord, is said to have 
been ordained bishop by our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself." <i If by " ordinatus" he means " designar 
tus," he agrees with St Chrysostom : but either of 
them both wiU serve the turn for the present But 
either in one sense or the other, it is true and at- 
tested also by Epiphanius : " Et primus hie accepit 
cathedram episcopatiis, cui concredidit Dominus 
thronum suum in terra primo:" "St James had 
first the episcopal chair, for our Lord first intrusted 
his earthly throne to him." ' And thus we are en- 
circled with a cloud of witnesses ; to all which if 
we add what I before observed, that St James is 
in Scripture called an apostle, and yet he was none 
of the twelve, and that, in the sense of Scripture 
and the catholic church, a bishop and an apostle is 
all one, — ^it foUows from the premises, (and of them 
already there is faith enough made,) that St James 
was, by Christ's own designation and ordination 
apostolical, made bishop of the church of Jerusalem, 
— that is, had power apostolical concredited to him 
which presbyters had not ; and this apostolate was 
limited and fixed, as his successors' since have been. 
But that this also was not a temporary business, 
and to expire with the persons of St. James and the 
first apostles, but a regiment of ordinary and suc- 
cessive duty in the church, it appears by the ordi- 
nation of St Simeon, the son of Cleophas, to be his 
successor. It is witnessed by Eusebius : " Post 
martjrrium Jacobi — traditur apostolos, &c. habuisse 
in commune consihum quem oporteret dignum suc- 
cessione Jacobi judicare; omnesquc uno consilio, 
atque uno consensu, Simeonem Cleophce filium de- 
crevisse, ut episcopatCis sedem susciperet"" The 
same also he transcribes out of Hegesippus : " Post- 
eaquam Jacobus Martyr effectus est— electione 
Divind Simeon Cleophce filius episcopus ordinatur, 
electus ab omnibus pro eo qu6d esset consobrinus 
Domini." St Simeon was ordained bishop " by a 
Divine election ; " ^ and Epiphanius, in the catalogue 
of the bishops of Jerusalem, reckons first James and 
next Simeon, " qui sub Trajano crucifixus est"" 



SECTION XIV. 

St, Timothy at Ephesus. 

The next bishop we find ordained by the apostles, 
was Timothy at Ephesus. That he was ordained 
by an apostle appears in Scripture. For St Paul 
imposed hands on him; that is certain; " Excita 

' Lib. de Script Eccles. in Jacobo. 

™ Horn. 38. in 1 Cor. xv. et 33. Horn, in Act xv. 

" Hares. 66. <> In Galat. 1. 

P Cap. iii. 3. ^ Horn. 3. in Act 
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gratiam, qaoe in te est per impositionem manuum 
meanim ; " " By the laying on of my hands." • 
That he was there a bishop is also apparent from 
the power and offices concredited to him. First, he 
was to be resident at Ephesus.** And althoagh, for 
the public necessities of the church, and for assist- 
ance to St. Paul, he might be called sometimes 
from his charge ; yet there he lived and died, as the 
church-story writes, there was his ordinary resi- 
dence, and his avocations were but temporary and 
occasional. And when it was, his cure was sup- 
plied by Tychicus, whom St. Paul sent to Ephesus 
as his vicar, as I shall show hereafter. 

2. St Paul, in his epistles to him, gave directions 
to him for episcopal deportment, as is plain ; " A 
bishop must be blameless, the husband of one 
wife," ^ &c. Thirdly, St Paul concredits jurisdiction 
to St Timothy. Over the people; wapayyiWc 
. Tavra Koi diBa<TK£. wapayyiXKety is of as great ex- 
tent in St Timothy's commission as hiMtrKeiy. 
" Commanding" as " teaching." Over presbyters; 
but yet so as to make difference between them and 
the neotericks in Christianity, " the one as fathers, 
the other as brethren." ^ ^EirivXri^iQ is denied to be 
used towards either of them : iwlirXriiiQ, iirtTtiJLriaiQf 
saith Suidas, " a dishonourable upbraiding or objur- 
gation." Nay, it is more ; ivinKfirru is " castigo, 
plagam infero," saith Budeeus : so that that kind of 
rebuking the bishop is forbidden to use, either 
toward priest or deacon, clergy or laity, old or 
young. " For a bishop must be no striker." But 
TrapojcaXci, that is, given him in commission both to 
old and young, presbyters and catechumens, that is, 
" Require them ; postula provoca." UapaxeKKfifTdai 
etc irvfXfiaxicLy' Synesius ; " To be provoked to a 
duel, to be challenged." And irapaxaXbi v/iac elc 
irpofrtir^y, — Chrysostom : " Ad precandum vos pro- 
voco." IlapajcaXcTc ^c £ic ^oKpva, — ^Eurip. " Thou 
makest me or compellest me to shed tears." " Sua- 
viter omnia ;" that is the way St Paul takes: 
" Meekly," but yet so as to do his office, to keep 
all in their several duties, and that is by a Tra- 
pdyycXXc ravra, "Command these things;" for so 
he sums up the bishop's duty towards presbyters, 
neophytes, and widows. " Give all these things in 
charge," • command all to do their duty. Command, 
but not objurgate, " Et quid negotii esset episcopo 
ut presbyterum non objurgaret, si super presbyte- 
rum non haberet potestatem?" So Epiphanius 
urges this argument to advantage.' For, indeed, 
it had been to little purpose for St Paul to have 
given order to Timothy, how he should exercise his 
jurisdiction over presbyters and people, if he had 
had no jurisdiction and coercive authority at all. 
Nay, and howsoever St Paul forbids Timothy to 
use cTTtTrXT^Jic, which is, iiriTlfirjaig, yet St Paul, in 
his second epistle, bids him use it, intimating, upon 
great occasion: "EXeyJov, evirifirjcrov, irapoKaXrf' 
troy,^ To be sure 7rapaK\i)(nQ, if it be but an 
lu-ging, or an exhortation, is not all, for St Paul 
gives him coercive jurisdiction, as well as directive. 
Over widows : vEt^ripaQ he x^P^C Trapatrov. " Re- 
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ject the younger widows," viz. " A coUegio vidua- 
rum, ab eleemosynis ecclesiee." Over presbyters; 
for he commands him to have sufficient probate in 
the accusation of presbyters, of which if he was 
not to take cognizance, it was to no purpose to 
number witnesses. Kara irpeafivTipov Korriyopiav 
fjtrj TTopaZixov. " Receive not a public accusation 
' foro eztemo' against a priest" " Non vocabis in 
jus, nisi in testimonio duorum," &c. to wit, in causes 
criminal. That is sufficient intimation of the bishop's 
power to take cognizance in causes criminal ; then 
for his punishing in such causes, it follows in the 
next words, tovq &/iapravovrac iywvioy vayrwy 
tXeyX^' " Reprehend them publicly,"** that is, 
" disgrace them." For tXfyx^c is cirow/Siflroc, 

" indecorous." 'Apyeioi, Ufuapou iXeyx"^' ^"^ ^ 

<rifie(Td£ ; — Homer. Iliad, h, 242. So that iyitmoy 
wayrufy tXeyx^ in St Paul, is, " to call them to 
public account :" that is one part of the jurisdic- 
tion. "EXcyxov TovTOv XajSeti', is, ** to examine." 
Plato, Epist hihoyat iXeyxpy tov filovt " to give 
an account of one's life." Idem in Apolog. And 
then also it implies punishment upon conviction, 

Jlaviv lAeyxuTTov Srifityai fitpoiriaeri ^poroleri. 

HoM. t, Iliad. 

But the words in St Paul will clear the business. 
" Let them that sin, be pubhcly shamed," tya irai 
Xoiirol i^o^oy txntm^ " that the rest may fear;" a 
punishment most certainly, something that is iv 
0u(T£i T&y ^t>ipStVi ** malum in genere poens." 
What else should they fear P to sin ? Most true. 
But why upon this reprehension, if not for fear of 
being punished ? 

Add to all this, that here is, in this chapter, the 
plain giving of a jurisdiction, an erection of a judi- 
catory, and is all the way direction for his proceed- 
ing in cases criminal, appears most evidently, verse 
21. "I charge thee before God, and the Lopi Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe these 
things," x<*»P*C irpoKpifiarog, " without prejudging" 
the cause of any man, before it comes in open con- 
testation under public test of witnesses, firihey voiHy 
Kara irp6iTKXi<nyf " doing nothing for favour or 
partiality." Nothing in the world is plainer, for 
the erection of a consistory, than these mandates of 
St Paul. 

Lasfly : to make up his episcopal function com- 
plete, St Paul gives him also direction concerning 
giving of orders. " Lay hands suddenly on no 
man."* " Sub testatione orgo ea qu« ad ordina- 

tionem ecclesisB mandat custodiri 'Sh facile 

aliquis accipiat ecclesiasticam dignitatem peccat 

enim si non probet et sic ordinet Melior enim 
ceeteris debet probari qui ordinandus est H»c 
episcopus custodiens, castum se exhibebit religioni, 
cujus rei in futuro prsmium consequetur.'* So St. 
Ambrose upon the place, who is so far from exempt- 
ing presbyters from being submitted to the bishop s 
consistory, that he does appropriate all his former 
cautions concerning the judicature and coercive ju- 
risdiction to causes of the clergy. 

« 1 Tim. V. 7. ' H»ref; 75- ^ 

- i 1 Tim. V. /*' 
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Add to this evidence of Scnpture, the testimony 
of catholic and unquestioned antiquity, affirming St 
Timothy to have been ordained bishop of Ephesus 
by St. Paul. Eusebius, speaking of the successions 
to St Paul, " Sed et Lucas," saith he, " in actibus 
apostolorum plurimos ejus socios memorat, sicut 
Timothei et Titi, quorum alter in Epheso episcopus 

^ab eo ordinatus praeficitur."^ St Ambrose 

affirms that St Paul, having ordained him bishop, 
writes his first epistle to him, to instruct him in his 
episcopal office : ** Hunc igitur jam creatum episco- 
pam instruit per epistolam, quomodo deberet eccle- 
siam ordinare." ^ And that this epistle was written 
to instruct St Timothy for his own person, and all 
bishops in him, for their deportment in the office of 
a bishop, is the united concurrent testimony of St 
Vincentius,™ Tertullian," St Chrysostom,® St. Am- 
brose,P (£cumenius,*i Epiphanius,' Primasius," and 
St Gregory.* As for Epiphanius, in the place now 
quoted, he uses it as an argument against the mad- 
ness and stupidity of Aerius, contending a bishop 
and a presbyter to be all one : ** Docet divinus 
apostoli sermo, quis sit episcopus et quis presbyter, 
qiium dicit ad Timotheum, qui erat episcopus, Pres- 
by tenim ne objurges," &c. I shall transcribe no more 
testimonies for this particular; but that of the general 
eooncil of Chalcedon, in the case of Bassianus and 
Stephanus ; Leontius, the bishop of Magnesia, spake 
it in fall council, itiro rov hyiov TijjLo^iov fJ^^XP^ ^^ 
tiKOffi eirra ivicrKovot Eyivovro, irayreQ iv 'E^eo-o) 
iXiiporov^driaay : " from St Timothy until now, 
there have been twenty-seven bishops ordained in 
Ephesus." 'Who desires a multitude of testimonies, 
(though enough abeady have deposed in the cause, 
besides the evidence of Scripture,) may to these add 
that saying of St. Chrysostom," that to Timothy 
was committed Idvoc 6\6k\tipov tovto *A<rlac : of 
Theodoret, calUng him " episcopum Asianorum ; " 
the subscription to the first epistle to Timothy ; 
(which, if it were not writ by St. Paul, yet at least 
vill prove a primitive record, and very ancient,) the 
fragment of the martyrdom of St. Timothy in 
Photius, St Jerome,* St. Theophylact,y Isidore,* 
and Nicephorus.* 

And now all is well, if, after all this, Timothy 
^0 not prove an evangelist, for this one objection 
^I be sufficient to catch at, to support a drowning 
cause, and though neither pertinent nor true, yet 
shall be laid in the balance against all the evidence 
of Scripture and catholic antiquity. But " do the 
work of an evangelist," saith St Paul ; therefore it 
is clear St. Timothy was no bishop. No, was not P 
That is hard : but let us try however. 

1- T^v ^laKoviay trov ir\rjpo<^6pfi(TOVf those are 
the next words ; " fulfil thy deaconship." And 
therefore he was no bishop ? As well this as the 
other J for if deaconship do not exclude episcopacy, 
why shall his being an evangelist exclude it ? Or 
why may not his being a deacon exclude his being 

* Lib. iii. c. 4. i Praefat. in 1 Tim. 

"Cent Hasrei. • Cent Marcion. lib. v. 

» Horn, 10. in 1 Tim. p In 1 Tim. vi. 
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an evangelist, as well as his being an evangelist ex- 
clude his being a bishop? Whether is higher, a 
bishopric, or the office of an evangelist? If a bishop's 
office be higher, and, therefore, cannot consist with 
an evangelist, then a bishop cannot be a priest, and 
a priest cannot be a deacon, and an evangelist can 
be neither ; for that also is thought to be higher 
than them both. But if the office of an evangelist 
be higher, then as long as they are not disparate, 
much less destructive of each other, they may have 
leave to consist in subordination. For as for the 
pretence that an evangelist is an office of a move- 
able employment, and a bishopric of fixed residence, 
that wiU be considered by and by. 

2. AU the former discourse is upon supposition, 
that the word ^laicovia implies the *' office of a dea^ 
con ;" and so it may, as weU as St Paul's other 
phrase implies St Timothy to be an evangelist, for 
if we mark it well, it is ipyov 7coiri<Tov tvayyiKitiTov, ' 
" Do the work," not the " office, of an evangelist" 
And what is that? We may see it in the verses im- 
mediately going before, Kiipv^ov roy Xdyovj iirltmf 
di eifKaipwc, iiKalpwg' e\ey£ov, c7rir//ii;<rov, irapaicoXe- 
croy ky 9r<£(rp fiaKpoOvfilif. ical 3(^axp. And if this be 
the work of an evangelist, which St Paul would 
have Timothy perform, viz. " to preach, to be in- 
stant in season and out of season, to reprove, to 
rebuke, to exhort," there is no harm done ; a bishop 
may, nay, he must do all this. 

3. Consider what an " evangelist" is, and thence 
take our estimate for the present 1. He that 
writes the story of the gospel is an evangelist ; so 
the Greek scholiast calls him. And in this sense, 
indeed, St. Timothy was not an evangelist; but yet 
if he had, he might have been a bishop ; because St 
Mark was an evangelist to be sure, and perhaps as 
sure, that he was a bishop ; sure enough ; for they 
are both delivered to us by the catholic testimony 
of the primitive church, as we shall see hereafter, 
so far as concerns our question. But then again ; 
an apostle might be an evangelist; St Matthew 
was ; St John was ; and the apostolical dignity is 
as much inconsistent with the office of an evangelist 
as episcopal pre-eminence ; for I have proved these 
two names, apostle and bishop, to signify all one 
thing. Secondly, St Ambrose gives another expo- 
sition of evangelists; " Evangelistee diaconi sunt, 
sicut fuit Philippus." ^ St Philip was one of the 
seven, commonly called deacons, and he was also a 
presbyter, and yet an evangelist ; and yet a presby- 
ter, in its proportion, is an office of as necessary 
residence as a bishop ; or else why are presbyters 
cried out against so bitterly, in all cases, for non-resi- 
dence ? and yet nothing hinders, but that St Timothy, 
as well as St Philip, might have been a presbyter 
and an evangelist together ; and then why not a bishop 
too ? For why should a deaconship or a presbyterate 
consist with the office of an evangelist more than 
a bishopric ? Thirdly ; Another acceptation of 
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evangelist is also in Eusebius : " Sed et alii plurimi 
per idem tempus apostolorum discipuli superstites 
erant — ^NonnuUi ex his ardentiores divinie philo- 
aophis, animas suas vecbo Dei consecrabant; ut 
si quibus fort^ provinciis nomen fidei esset incogf 
nitum, preedicarent, primaque apud eos evangelii 
fundamenta coUocantes, evangelistarum fungebantur 
officio." « They that planted the gospel "first" in 
any country, were evangelists. St Timothy might 
be such a one, and yet be a bishop afterwards. And 
«o were some of this sort of evangelists. For so 
Eusebius : " Primaque apud eos fundamenta evan- 
gelii collocantes, atque electis quibusque ex ipsis 
officium regendffi ecclesi®, quam fimdaverant, com- 
mittentes, ipsi rursum ad alias gentes properabant" 
So that they first converted the nation, and then 
governed the church ; first they were evangelists, 
and afterwards bishops ; and so was Austin the 
monk, that converted England in the time of St 
Gregory and Ethelbert ; he was first our evangehst, 
and afterwards bishop of Dover. Nay, why may 
they not, in this sense, be both evangelists and 
bishops at the same time P insomuch as many 
bishops have first planted Christianity in divers 
countries, as St Chrysostom in Scythia, St Trophi- 
mus, St Denis, St Mark, and many more.*^ By the 
way only, according to all these acceptations of the 
word " evangelist," this office does not imply a per- 
petual motion. Evangelists many of them did 
travel, but they were never the more evangelists for 
that ; but only their office was writing or preaching 
the gospel ; and thence they had their name. 

4. The office of an evangehst was but temporary, 
and take it in either of the two senses of Eusebius 
or CEcumenius, which are the only true and genu- 
ine, was to expire when Christianity was planted 
every where, and the office of episcopacy, if it was 
at aU, was to be succeeded in, and therefore in no 
respect could these be inconsistent, at least, not al- 
ways. And how St. Paul should intend that Timo- 
thy should keep those rules he gave him, " to the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ," « if the office, for 
the execution of which he gave him the rules, was 
to expire long before, is not so easily imagined. 
For if St Paul did direct him in a temporary and 
expiring office, then in no sense, neither in person, 
nor in succession, could those rules of St Paul be 
kept till Christ's coming, to wit, to judgment But 
if he instructed him in the perpetual office of epis- 
copacy, then it is easy to understand that St Paul 
gave that caution to Timothy, to intimate that those 
his directions were not persona], but for his succes- 
sors in that charge, to which he had ordained him, 
viz. in the sacred order and office of episcopacy. 

5. Lastly ; After all this stir, there are some of 
the fathers that will by no means admit St Timo- 
thy to have been an evangelist^ So St Chrysos- 
tom, so Theophylact, so the Greek scholiast Now 
though we have no need to make any use of it, yet 
if it be true, it makes all this discourse needless, we 
were safe enough without it ; if it be false, then it- 
self we see is needless, for the allegation of St 

c Lib. iii. Hist c. 37. 
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Timothy's being an evangelist is absolutely imperti- 
nent, though it had been true. 
But now I proceed. 



SECTION XV. 
Si. Tiius at Crete. 

Titus was also made a bishop by the apostles. 
St Paul also was his ordainer. First, " Reliqui te 
Cretee." There St Paul fixed his seat for him at 
Crete. Secondly : His work was to, XccVovra cVi- 
^lop^iaffai, " to set in order things that are want- 
ing i " viz. to constitute rights and forms of public 
liturgy, to erect a consistory for cognizance of 
causes criminal, to dedicate houses for prayer, by 
public destination for Divine service ; and, in a 
word, by his authority, to establish such discipline 
and rituals, as himself did judge to be most for edi- 
fication and ornament of the church of God. For 
he that was appointed by S^t Paul to rectify and set 
things in order, was, most certainly, by him sup- 
posed to be the judge of all the obliquities which 
he was to rectify. 2. The next work is episcopal 
too, and it is the " ordaining presbyters in everj' 
city." Not presbyters collectively in every city, 
but distributively, Kara TroXiv, " city by city ;" that 
is, ciders in several cities ; one in one city, many 
in many. For by these " elders," are certainly 
meant " bishops." Of the identity of names I shall 
afterwards give an account ; but here, it is plain, 
St Paul expounds himself to mean bishops. 

I. In terms and express wordis : " To ordain 
elders in every city ; if any be the husband of one 
wife, &c. For a bishop must be blameless : " that 
is, " the elders that you are to ordain in several 
cities, must be blameless ; for else they must not be 
bishops." 2. The word Trpetrfivripovg cannot hin- 
der this exposition ; for St Peter calls himself 
trviivptafivTipoy, and St John, " presbyter elect© 
dominee," and ^* presbyter dilectissimo Gaio." Such 
presbyters as these were apostolical ; and that is as 
much as episcopal, to be sure. 3. St Paul adds 
further, ** A bishop must be blameless, as the 
steward of God."» " AVho, then, is that faith- 
ful and wise steward, whom his Lord shall make 
ruler?" St Paul's bishop is God's steward;" 
and " God's steward" is the " ruler of his house- 
hold," says our blessed Saviour himself ; and, 
therefore, not a mere presbyter ; amongst whom, 
indeed, there is a parity, but no superintendence of 
God's making. 4. St Paid does, in the sequel, 
still qualify his elders or bishops, with more pro- 
prieties of rulers : " A bishop must be no striker ; 
not given to wine." They are exactly the requi- 
sites which our blessed Savioiur exacts, in his stew- 
ards' or rulers' accounts. " If the steward of the 
house will drink and be drunk, and beat his fellow- 
servants, then the Lord of that servant shall come, 
and divide him his portion with unbelievers." Tlie 
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steward of the household, this ruler, must not &e 
vapoivoCi nor irXiiKrrfQ ; no more must a bishop ; 
he must not be " given to wine ; no striker," 
" Neque enim pugilem describit sermo apostolicus, 
sed pontifieem instituit quid facere non debeat," 
aaith St. Jerome.^ Still, then, these are the rulers 
of the church, which St. Titus was to ordain ; and, 
therefore, it is required should rule weU his own 
house ; for how else shall he take charge of the 
church of God P Implying, that this, his charge, is 
to rule the house of God. 5. The reason why St. 
Paul appointed him to ordain these bishops in cities, 
is, in order to coercive jurisdiction ; because " many 
imruly and vain talkers were crept in," (verse 10.) 
and they were to be silenced, ovg h7 Iviffrofiiiety, 
** their mouths must be stopped." Therefore they 
must be such elders as had superiority of jurisdic- 
tion over these impertinent preachers, which to a 
single presbyter, either by Divine or apostolical 
institution, no man will grant; and to a college of 
presbyters, St Paul does not intend it, for him- 
self had given it singly to St, Titus. For I consider, 

Titus alone had coercive jurisdiction before he 
ordained these elders; be they bishops, be they 
presbyters. The presbyters which were at Crete 
hefore his coming, had not episcopal power, or coer- 
ciye jurisdiction : for why, then, was Titus sent ? 
As for the presb3rter8 which Titus ordained, before 
his ordaining them, to be sure they had no power at 
all ; they were not presbjrters. If they had a coer- 
cive jurisdiction afterwards, to wit, by their ordina- 
tion, then Titus had it before in his own person ; 
(for they that were there before his coming, had 
not, as I showed;) and, therefore, he must also have 
it still, for he could not lose it by ordaining others; 
or if he had it not before, how could he give it unto 
them whom he ordained? For " plus juris in alium 
transferre nemo potest, quam ipse habet" 

Howsoever it be then, to be sure, Titus had it in 
his own person; and then it follows imdeniably, 
that either this coercive jurisdiction was not neces- 
•ary for the church ; (which would \>e either to sup- 
pose men impeccable, or the church to be exposed 
to an the inconveniences of schism and tumultuary 
factions, without possibility of relief;) or if it was 
necessary, then, because it was in Titus not as a 
personal prerogative, but a power to be succeeded 
to; he might ordain othetB, he had authority to do 
it, with the same power he had himself; and, there- 
fore, since he alone had this coercion in his own 
person, so should his successors ; and then, because 
a single presbyter could not have it over his bre- 
thren, by the confession of all sides, nor the college 
<rf presbyters, which were there before his coming, 
had it not ; (for why, then, was Titus sent with a 
new commission ;) nor those which he was to ordain, 
if they were but mere presbyters, could not have it, 
no more than the presbyters that were there before 
his coming ; — ^it follows, that those elders, which St. 
Paul sent Titus to ordain, being such as were to be 
constituted in opposition and power over the false 
<loctors and prating preachers, and with authority to 
silence them, (as is evident in the first chapter of 
^ Adverv. Jovinian. « Cap. 6. 



that epistle,) these elders (I say) are verily and 
indeed, such as himself calls bishops, in the proper 
sense and acceptation of the word. 

6. The Cretan presbylers, who were there before 
St. Titus's coming, had not power to ordain others ; 
that is, had not that power that Titus had. For 
Titus was sent thither for that purpose, therefore, 
to supply the want of that power. And now, be- 
cause to ordain others was necessary for the con- 
servation and succession of the church; that is, 
because new generations are necessary for the con- 
tinuing the world; and mere presbyters could not 
do it ; and yet this must be done, not only by Titus 
himself, but after him ; it follows undeniably, that 
St Paul sent Titus to ordain men, with the same 
power that himself had ; that is, with more than his 
first Cretan presbyters, that is, bishops; and he 
means them in the proper sense. 

7. That by " elders in several cities," he means 
" bishops," is also plain, from the place where they 
were to be ordained ; Kara -TrdXip, not Kara jcw/i^v, or 
Kara voXlxvioy' " In populous cities, not in village- 
towns ;" for no bishops were ever sufiered to be in 
village-towns ; as is to be seen in the councils of 
Sardis,^ of Chalcedon,** and St Leo;^ the cities, 
therefore, do at least highly intimate, that the 
persons to be ordained were not mere presbyters. 

The issue of this discourse is : That since Titus 
was sent to Crete to ordain bishops, himself was a 
bishop, to be sure, at least If he had ordained 
only presbyters, it would have proved that. But 
this infers him to be a metropolitan, forasmuch as 
he was bishop of Crete, and yet had many sufiragans 
in subordination to him, of his own constitution, and 
yet of proper diocesses. However, if this discourse 
concludes nothing peculiar, it frees the place firom 
popular prejudice and mistakes, upon the confusion 
of " episcopus" and " presbyter;" and at least infers 
his being a bishop, if not a great deal more. 

Yea; but did not St Titus ordain no mere pres- 
byters ? Yes, most certainly. But so he did deacons 
too ; and yet neither one nor the other are otherwise 
mentioned in this epistle, but by consequence and 
comprehension, within the superior order. For he 
that ordains " a bishop," first makes him " deacon," 
and then he obtains koKov fia^fioy, " a good de- 
gree ;" and then " a presbyter," and then, " a 
bishop." So that these inferior orders are presup- 
posed, in the authorizing the supreme ; and by 
giving direction for the qualifications of bishops, he 
sufficiently instructs the inferior orders in their 
deportment, insomuch as they are probations for 
advancement to the higher. 

2. Add to this, that he that ordains bishops in 
cities, sets there raiiv yevyrfruc^y, " ordinem gene- 
rativum patrum," as Epiphanius calls episcopacy ; 
and, therefore, most certainly with intention, not that 
it should be x^lp fiwpoc, " manus mortua," but to pro- 
duce others ; and, therefore, presbyters and deacons. 

3. St Paul made no express provision for vil- 
lages, and yet, most certainly, did not intend to 
leave them destitute ; and, therefore, he took order 
that such ordinations shoidd be made in cities, 

* Can. 17. • Epiit 87. ad. Episc. Afiric. 
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which should be provisionary for villages ; and that 
is, of such men as had power to ordain, and power 
to send presbyters to what part of their charge they 
pleased. For since presbyters could not ordain 
other presbyters, as appears by St Paul's sending 
Titus to do it there, where, most certainly, many 
presbyters before were actually resident; if pres- 
byters had gone to villages, they must have left the 
cities destitute ; or if they stayed in cities, the vil- 
lages would have perished ; and at last, when these 
men had died, both one and the other had been 
made a prey to the wolf; for there could be no shep- 
herd after the decay of the first generation. 

But let us see further into St. Titus's commission, 
and letters of orders, and institution : '* A man that 
is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject." ' Cognizance of heretical pravity, and ani- 
madversion against the heretic himself is most 
plainly concredited to St. Titus : for, first, he is to 
"admonish him," then to "reject him," upon his 
pertinacity, from the catholic communion. " Co- 
gere autem illos videtur, qui s«pe corripit," saith 
St. Ambrose, upon the establishing a coactive or 
coercive jurisdiction, over the clergy and whole 
diocess. 

But I need not specify any more particulars ; for 
St Paul committed to St Titus, ira<rav ivirayrly, 
" all authority and power." i The consequence is 
that, which St. Ambrose prefixes to the commentary 
on his epistle : Titum apostolus consecravit episco- 
pum, et ide6 commonet eum ut sit solicitus in ec- 
clesiastic^ ordinatione, id est, ad quosdam, qui simu- 
latione qu4dam dignos se ostentabant ut sublimem 
ordinem tenerent, simulque et heereticos ex circum- 
cisione corripiendos." 

And now, after so fair preparatory of Scripture, 
we may hear the testimonies of antiquity witness- 
ing, that Titus was by St Paul made bishop of 
Crete. " Sed et Lucas," saith Eusebius, "in Acti- 
bus Apostolorum, Timothei meminit et Titi j quo- 
rum alter in Epheso episcopus ; alter ordinandis 
apud Cretam ecclesiis ab eo ordinatus prsBficitur." ^ 
That is it which St Ambrose expresses something 
more plainly : " Titum apostolus consecravit episco- 
pum ;" " The apostle consecrated Titus, bishop ; " * 
and Theodoret calling Titus, " Cretensium episco- 
pum," " the bishop of the Cretans." And for this 
reason saith, St. Paul did not write to Sylvanus, or 
Silas, or Clemens, but to Timothy and Titus,^ on 
TovToii rilr) iKKXritriag 7iv kyKf^iipiKitq, " because to 
these he had already committed the government of 
churches." But a fuller testimony of St Titus 
being a bishop, who'please may see, in St Jerome,* 
in Dorotheus,™ in Isidore," in Vincentius,® in Theo- 
doret,P in St Gregory,** in Primasius,' in Sedulius,' 
Theophylact,' and Nicephorus." To which if we 
add the subscription of the epistle, asserted from all 
impertinent objections, by the clearer testimony of 
St Athanasins,^ St Jerome,^' the Syriac translation, 

/ Tit ill. 10. B Tit ii. 15. » Lib. iii. c. 4. 

* Ubi supriu k 1 Tim. iii. 

^ De Script EcclfiB, in Tito. » In Synops. 

« De VitA et Morte S. Sanct <> Lib. xxxviii. c. 10. 

P Apud CEcumon. in prosfat in Tit et 1 Timoth. iii. 
4 In Pastor, part ii. c. 11. 



(Ecumenius,^ and Theophylact,^ no confident denial 
can ever break through, or escape conviction. 

And now I know not what objection can fairly 
be made here ; for I hope St Titus was no " evan- 
gelist" He is not called so in Scripture, and all 
antiquity calls him " a bishop ;" and the nature of 
his offices, the eminence of his dig^ty, the supe- 
riority of jurisdiction, the cognizance of causes cri- 
minal, and the epistle, proclaim him " bishop." 
But suppose awhile Titus had been an evangelist, 
I woidd fain know who succeeded him P or did aU 
his ofiice expire with his person ? If so, then who 
shall reject heretics, when Titus is dead.' Who 
shall silence factious preachers ? If not, then still, 
who succeeded him ? The presbyters? How can 
that be? For if they had more power after his 
death than before, and governed the churches, 
which before they did not ; then, to be sure, their 
government in common is not an apostolical ordi- 
nance, much less is it a divine right, for it is 
postnate to them both. But if they had no more 
power after Titus, than they had under him, how 
then could they succeed him P There was, indeed, 
a dereliction of the authority, but no succession. 
The succession, therefore, both in the metropolis of 
Crete, and also in the other cities, was made by sin- 
gular persons, not by a college ; for so we find in 
the lialoyaX, recorded by Eusebius, that in Gnos- 
sus, of Crete, Pinytus was a most eminent bishop, 
and that Philip was the metropolitan at Gortyna; 
" Sed et Pinytus nobilissimus apud Cretam in epis< 
copis fuit," saith Eusebius.* But of this enough. 



SECTION XVI. 

St, Mark at Alexandria. 

Mt next instance shall be of one that was an 
evangelist indeed, one that writ the gospel, and he 
was a bishop of Alexandria. In Scriptare we find 
nothing of him, but that he was an evangelist and 
a deacon ; for he was deacon to St Paul and Bar- 
nabas, when they went to the gentiles, by ordina- 
tion and special designment, made at Antioch; 
avfAvapaXaPdyriQ *Iwavviyv Toy iirixXri^iyra Mop- 
jcoi'. " They had John to be their minister ; viz. 
John, whose surname was Mark."» But we are 
not to expect all the ordinations made by the apos- 
tles in their Acts, written by St. Luke, which end 
at St. Paul's first going to Rome ; but many other 
things, their founding of divers churches, their or- 
dination of bishops, their journeys, their persecu- 
tions, their miracles and martyrdoms, are recorded, 
and rely upon the faith of the primitive church. 
And yet the ordination of St Mark was within the 
term of St Luke's story ; for his successor, " Ania- 

' Prafat in 1 Tim. et in 2 Tim. i. 

» In 1 Tim. i. et in 2 Tim. i. 6. t In 1 Tit. 

" Lib. ii. c. 51. * In Synopsis Sacr. Script. 

* Ad Paulum et Eustoch. * Comment ad Titum. 
y Ibid. ■ Lib. iv. c. 21. 

* Acts xii. and xiiL 
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nos, was made bishop of Alexandria in the eighth 
year of Nero's reign, five or six years before the 
death of St Paul." *' Igitur Neronis primo imperii 
anno, post Marcum evangelistam, ecdesiee apud 
Alesandriam Anianus sacerdotium suscepit ;" so the 
Latin of Ruffinus reads it, instead of " octavo." ** Sa- 
cerdotium," XtiTOvpylav, that is, ** the bishopric ;" 
for else there were many Xzlrovpyoi and priests in 
Alexandria besides him ; and how then he should 
be St. Mark's successor, more than the other pres- 
byters, is not so soon to be contrived. But so the 
coUecta of the chapter runs : ** Quod post Marcum 
primus episcopus Alexandrinee ecclesiee ordinatus 
sit Anianus ; " " Anianus was consecrated the first 
bishop of Alexandria, after St Mark." And Philo, 
the Jew, telling the story of the christians fn Alex- 
andria, called by the inhabitants, " Cultores," and 
" CuUrices," " the worshippers," " Addit autem ad- 
hnc his," saith Eusebius ; " quomodo sacerdotes vel 
ministri exhibeant officia sua, vel quee sit supra 
omnia episcopalis apicis sedes;" intimating that, 
beside the offices of priests and ministers, there was 
an episcopal dignity, which was " apex super om- 
nia," " a height above all employments," established 
at Alexandria : and how soon that was, is soon com- 
puted ; for Philo lived in our blessed Saviour's time, 
and was ambassador to the emperor Caius, and sur- 
vived St Mark a little. 

But St Jerome will strike up this business. " A 
Marco evangelist^ ad Heraclam usque et Dionysium 
episcopos, presbyteri ^gypti semper unum ex se 
electum in celsiori gradu collocatum episcopum 
nominabant" And again, " Marcus interpres apostoli 
Pe^ et Alexandrinee ecclesiae primus episcopus."^ 
The same is witnessed by St Gregory,*' Nicephorus,** 
and divers others. 

Now, although the ordination of St Mark is not 
specified in the Acts, as innumerable multitudes of 
things more, and scarce any thing at all of any of 
the twelve but St. Peter, nothing of St. James the 
•on of Thaddeeus, nor of Alpheus, but the martyr- 
dom of one of them ; nothing of St Bartholomew, 
of St Thomas, of Simon Zelotes, of St Jude the 
apostle ; scarce any of their names recorded ; yet 
no wise man can distrust the faith of such records, 
which all Christendom hitherto, so &r as we know, 
hath acknowledged as authentic ; and these ordina- 
tions cannot possibly go less than apostolical, being 
done in the apostles' times, to whom the care of all 
the churches was concredited, they seeing and be- 
holding several successions in several churches 
before their death ; as here at Alexandria, first St 
Mark, then Anianus, made bishop five or six years 
before the death of St Peter and St Paul. But 
yet, who it was that ordained St Mark bishop 
of Alexandria, (for bishop he was most certainly,) 
18 not obscurely intimated by the most excellent 
man, St Gelasius, in the Roman council, '< Marcus 
^ Petro apostolo in ^gyptum directus, verbum 
veritatis prsdicavit, et glorios^ consummavit marty- 

^ Epist ad Evasr. De Scrip. Eccles. et in prooem. in Mat 
*^ Lib. vL cpistTsZl. ^ Lib. xiv. c. 39. 

• In Decret dc Lib. Authent et Apocryph. 
' Lib. iii. c. a 8 Euseb. lib. iil c. 4. 



rium." • St Peter sent him into Egypt to found 
a church, and, therefore, would furnish him with 
all things requisite for so great employment ; and 
that could be no less than the ordinary power 
apostolical. 



SECTION XVII. 

St. Linus and St. Clement at Home. 

But in the church of Rome, the oidination of 
bishops by the apostles, and their successions during 
the times of the aposdes, is very manifest, by a 
concurrent testimony of old writers. " Fundantes 
igitur, et instruentes beati apostoli ecclesiam Lino 
episcopatum administrandae ecclesiee tradiderunt 
Hujus Lini Paulus in his, quee sunt ad Timotheum, 
epistolis meminit. Succedit autem ei Anacletus, 
post eum tertio loco ab apostolis episcopatum sortitur 
Clemens, qui et vidit ipsos apostolos, et contuht cum 
eis, cum adhuc insonantem preedicationem aposto- 
lorum, et traditionem ante oculos haberet" So St 
Irenieus. ' " Memoratur autem ex comitibus Pauli 
Crescens quidam ad Gallias esse pnefectus ; Linus 
vero et Clemens in urbe Romd ecclesiffi preefuisse." i^ 
Many more testimonies there are of these men's 
being ordained bishops of Rome by the apostles ; 
as of Tertullian,^ Optatus,^ St Augustin,^ and St 
Jerome.^ But I will not cloy my reader with 
variety of one dish, and be tedious in a thing so 
evident and known. 



SECTION XVIII. 

St. Polycarp at Smyrna^ and divers others. 

St. John ordained St Polycarp bishop at Smyrna. 
" Sicut Smymaeorum ecclesia habens Polycarpum 
ab Johanne collocatum refert; sicut Romanorum 
Clementem k Petro ordinatum edit, proinde utique 
et cffiterie exhibent quos ab apostolis in episcopatum 
constitutos apostolici seminis traduces habeant." 
So Tertullian.* " The church of Smyrna saith that 
Polycarp was placed there by St John, as the 
church of Rome saith that Clement was ordained 
there by St Peter ; and other churches have those 
whom the apostles made to be their bishops.*^ 
'* Polycarpus autem non solum ab apostolis edoctus 

^sed etiam ab apostolis in Asid,, in e^ quae est 

Smymis ecclesid, constitutus episcopus— —et testi- 
monium his perhibent quee sunt in Asid, ecclesice 
omnes, et qui usque adhuc successerunt Polycarpo," 
&c. The same also is witnessed by St Jerome, 
and Eusebius i^ ** Quoniam autem valde longum est 
in tali volumine omnium ecclesiarum successiones 

^ De Pnescript ' Lib. ii. cent Pannen. 

k Epift 165. ' De Script Ecclet. 

• De Pnescript 
^ De Script Kccles. lib. iii. c. 35. 
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enamerare/' to use St. Ireneeus's expression. It 
were an infinite labour to reckon up all those whom 
the apostles made bishops with their own hands, as 
Pionysius^ the Areopagite at Athens, Caius^ at 
Thessalonica, Archippus® at Colosse, Onesimus' at 
Ephesus, Antipass at Pergamus, Epaphroditus^ at 
Philippi, Crescens^ among the Gauls, Evodias^ at 
Antioch, Sosipater^ at Iconium, Erastus in Mace- 
donia, Trophimus at Aries, Jason at Tarsus, Silas at 
Corinth, Onesiphorus at Colophon, Quartus at Bery- 
tus, Paul, the proconsul, at Narbona, besides many 
more whose names are not recorded in Scripture, as 
these fore-cited are, so many as Eusebius"^ counts 
impossible to enumerate; it shall therefore suffice 
to sum up this digest of their acts and ordinations 
in those general foldings used by the fathers, saying 
that the apostles did ordain bishops in all churches, 
that the succession of bishops, down from the apos- 
tles' first ordination of them, was the only argument 
to prove their churches catholic, and their adversa- 
ries, who could not do so, to be heretical. This 
also is very evident, and of great consideration is 
the first ages, while their tradition was clear and 
evident, and not so bepuddled as it since hath been 
with the mixture of heretics, striving to spoil that 
which did so much mischief to their causes. 

" Edant origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant or- 
dinem episcoporum suorum ita per successiones ab 
initio decurrentem, ut primus iUe episcopus aliquem 
ex apostolis, aut apostolicis viris, habuerit auctorem 
et antecessorem, hoc modo ecclesie apostolicse cen- 
sus suos deferunt," &c. And when St. Irensus had 
reckoned twelve successions in the church of Rome 
from the apostles, " nunc duodecimo loco ab apos- 
tolis episcopatum habet Eleutherius. H^c orddna- 
tione," saith he, " et successione, et ea quse est ab 
apostolis in ecclesi^ traditio et veritatis prsconiatio 
pervenit usque ad nos ; et est plenissima hoec osten- 
sio unam et eandem vivatricem fidem esse, quae in 
ecclesid ab apostolis usque nunc sit conservata, et 
tradita in veritate."*^ So that this succession of 
bishops from the apostles* ordination, must of itself 
be a very certain thing, when the church made it a 
main probation of their faith; for the books of 
Scripture were not all gathered together and gene- 
rally received as yet Now then, since this was a 
main pillar of their Christianity, viz. a constant re- 
ception of it from hand to hand, as being delivered 
by the bishops in every chair, till we come to the 
very apostles that did ordain them; this, I say, be- 
ing their proof, although it could not be more cer- 
tain than the thing to be proved, which in that case 
was a Divine revelation, yet to them it was more 
evident, as being matter of fact, and known almost 
by evidence of sense, and as verily believed by all, 
as it was by any one, that himself was baptized, 
both relying upon the report of others. " Radix 
christians societatis per sedes apostolorum, et suc- 
cessiones episcoporum, certA per orbem propaga- 

« Euseb. lib. iv. c. 23. et lib. iii. c. 4. 

<* Origen. lib. x. in Rom. x. 

« St. Ambrose, in Coloss. iv. 

' Ignatius epist. ad Ephes. et Euseb. lib. iii. c. 35. 

8 Arethos in i. Apocai. 

»» Epist ad Philip, et Theodoret ib. et 1 Tim. iii. 



tion& diflfunditur," saith St. Augustin:<» "The very 
root and foundation of christian communion is 
spread all over the world, by the successions of 
apostles and bishops. 

And is it not now a madness to say there was no 
such thing, no succession of bishops in the churches 
apostolicid, no ordination of bishops by the apostles, 
and so, as St Paul's phrase is, ** overthrow the faith 
of some," even of the primitive christians, that used 
this argument as a great weapon of offence against 
the invasion of heretics and factious people ? It is 
enough for us that we can truly say, with St. 
Irenieus, " Habemus annumerare eos qui ab apos- 
tolis instituti sunt episcopi in ecclesiis usque ad 
nos : " " We can reckon those, who, from the apos- 
tles until now, were made bishops in the churches;'' p 
and of this we are sure enough, if there be any faith 
in christians. 



SECTION XIX. 



So that Episcopacy is at least an Apostolical Ordi" 
nance, of the same Authority vnth many other 
Points generally believed. 

The sum is this. Although we had not proved 
the immediate Divine institution of episcopal power 
over presbyters and the whole fiock, yet episcopacy 
is not less than an apostolical ordinance, and delivered 
to us by the same authority that the observation of 
the Lord's day is. For, for that in the New Testa- 
ment we have no precept, and nothing but the ex- 
ample of the primitive disciples meeting in their 
S3maxe6 upon that day, and so also they did on the 
Saturday in the Jewish synagogues, but yet (how- 
ever that at Geneva they were once in meditation to 
have changed it into a Thursday meeting, to have 
shown their christian liberty) we should think 
strangely of those men that cedled the Sunday-festi- 
val less than an apostolical ordinance ; and neces- 
sary now to be kept holy with such observances as 
the church hath appointed. 

Baptism of infants is most certainly a holy and 
charitable ordinance, and of ordinary necessity to 
all that ever cried, and yet the church hath founded 
this rite upon the tradition of the apostles ; and wise 
men do easily observe, that the' anabaptist can, by 
the same probability of Scripture, enforce a neces- 
sity of communicating infants upon us, as we do of 
baptizing infants upon them, if we speak of imme- 
diate Divine institution, or of practice apostolical 
recorded in Scripture ; and therefore a great master 
of Geneva, in a book he wrote against the anabap- 
tists, was forced to fiy to apostolical traditive ordi- 
nation, and therefore the institution of bishops 
must be served first, as having fairer plea, and 

* Euseb. lib. iii. c. 4. apud Gallias. So Ruffinus reads it 
" In Galatia," so is intimated in Scripture, and so the Roman 
Martyrol. 

^ Ignatius Epist ad Antioch. et Euseb. libi iii. c 22. 

> In Martyrologio Roman. ™ Lib. iii. c. 37. 

n Lib. iii. cap. 3. « Epist 42. P Ubi supra. 
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clearer evidence in Scripture, than the baptizing of 
infants, and yet they that deny this are, by the just 
anathema of the catholic church, confidently con- 
demned for heretics. 

Of the same consideration are divers other things 
in Christianity, as the presbyters consecrating the 
cacharist ; for if the apostles in the first institution 
did represent the whole church, clergy and laity, 
when Christ said " Hoc fecite," " Do this," then 
why may not every christian man there represented 
do that, which the apostles, in the name of all, 
were commanded to do ? If the apostles did not re- 
present the whole church, why then do all commu- 
nicate? Or what place or intimation of Christ's 
saying, is there in all the four gospels, limiting "hoc 
facite," id est, " benedidte," to the clergy, and ex- 
tending " hoc facite," id est, ** accipite et mandu- 
cate," to the laity P This also rests upon the 
practice apostolical and traditive interpretation of 
holy church, and yet cannot be denied that so it 
OQght to be, by any man that would not have his 
Christendom suspected. 

To these I add the communion of women, the dis- 
tinction of books apocryphal from canonical, that 
such books were written by such evangelists and 
apostles, the whole tradition of Scripture itself, the 
apostles' creed, the feast of Easter (which, amongst 
aU them that cry up the Sunday-festival for a Divine 
institation, must needs prevail as ** caput institu- 
tionis," it being that for which the Sunday is com- 
memorated). These, and divers others of greater 
consequence, (which I dare not specify for fear of 
being misunderstood,) rely but upon equal faith with 
this of episcopacy, (though I should wave all the 
argument for immediate Divine ordinance,) and 
therefore it is but reasonable it should be ranked 
amongst the " credenda '' of Christianity, which 
the church hath entertained upon the confidence of 
that which we call " the faith of a christian," 
whose Mater is truth itself. 



SECTION XX. 

'^nd teas an Office of Power and great Authofrity, 

What their power and e^linence was, and the 
appropriates of their office so ordained by the apos- 
tles, appears also by the testimonies before alleged, 
the expressions whereof run in these high terms : 
" Episcopatus administrandce ecclesiee in Lino :" 
" Linus's bishopric was the administration of the 
whole church." " Ecclesiee praefuisse" was said of 
him and Clemens j they were both " prefects of the 
church," or " prelates ;" that is the church-word. 
" Ordinandis apnd Cretam ecclesiis prseficitur," so 
Titus J " He is set over all the affairs of the new- 
lounded churches in Crete." " In celsiori gradu 
collocatus," " placed in a higher order or degree ;" 
*> the bishop of Alexandria, chosen " ex presby- 
teris," " from amongst the presbyters." " Supra 
*> Ubi supra, apud Euseb. lib. iii. c. 23. 



omnia cpiscopalis apicis;" so Philo of that bishop- 
ric; "The seat of episcopal height above all 
things in Christianity." These are its honours. 
Its offices these : ra Xtivovra iiriBtopOfffai, ktritT" 
rofil(eiv awirorcLKTOvg, Koi fxaraioXoyovCi &c, " To 
set in order whatsoever he sees wanting, or amiss ; 
to silence vain prating preachers, that wiU not sub- 
mit to their superiors, to ordain elders, to rebuke 
delinquents, to reject heretics," viz. from the com- 
munion of the faithful, (for else why was the angel 
of the church of Pergamus reproved for tolerating 
the Nicolaitan heretics, but that it was in his power 
to eject them? And the same is the case of the 
angel of Thyatira in permitting the woman to teach 
and seduce the people,) but to the bishop was com- 
mitted the cognizance of causes criminal, and par- 
ticularly of presbyters, (so to Timothy in the instance 
formerly alleged,) nay vatra imrayij, " all autho- 
rity," so in the case of Titus, and **officium regendse 
ecclesiae," " the office of ruling the church," so to 
them all whom the apostles left in the several 
churches respectively, which they had new founded. 
So Eusebius.^ For the bishop was ivl ira<n KaSetr- 
rwc, "set over all," clergy and laity, saith St 
Clement. 

This was given to bishops by the apostles them- 
selves, and this was not given to presbyters, as I 
have abeady proved; and for the present it will 
sufficiently appear in this, that bishops had power 
over presbyters, which cannot be supposed they had 
over themselves, unless they could be their own 
superiors. 



SECTION XXI. 

Not lessened by the Assistance and Counsel of 
Presbyters, 

But a council, or college of presbyters might have 
jurisdiction over any one, and such colleges there 
were in the apostles' times, and they did *' in com- 
muni ecclesiam regere," " govern the church in 
common with the bishop ;" as saith St. Jerome, viz. 
where there was a bishop; and where there was 
none, they niled without him. This indeed will 
call us to a new account; and it relies upon the 
testimony of St Jerome, which I will set down 
here, that we may leave the sun without a cloud.^ 
St Jerome's words are these : " Idem est enim 
presbyter quod episcopus, et antequam diaboli in- 
stinctu studia in religione fierent, et diceretur in po- 
pulis, 'Ego sum Pauli, Ego Apollo, Ego autem 
Cephee,* communi presbyterorum conciUo ecclesis 
gubernabantur. Postquam ver6 unusquisque eos 
quos baptizabat, suos putabat esse, non Christi, in 
toto orbe decretum est, ut unus de presbyteris electus 
superponeretur csteris, ut schismatum semina tol- 
lerentur." 

Then he brings some arguments to confirm his 
saying, and sums them up thus : " Hcec diximus, 
• Comment in Ep. ad Titum. 
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ut ostenderemus apud veteres eoBdem fuisse presby- 
teros quos episcopos, et ut episcopi noverint se 
magis ecclesiee consuetudine qakm Dominies dispo- 
sitionis veritate presbyteris esse majores : et in 
commiini debere ecclesiam regere/' &c. 

The thing St Jerome aims to prove, is the iden- 
tity of bishop, presbyter, and their government of 
the church in common. For their identity, it is 
clear that St Jerome does not mean it in respect of 
order, as if a bishop and a presbyter had both one 
office " per omnia" one power ; for else he contra- 
dicts himself most apertly ; for, in his epistle ad 
Evagrium " Quid facit ?" saith he, " episcopus ac- 
ceptft ordinatione quod presbyter non faciat P" "A 
presbyter may not ordain, a bishop does ; " which 
is a clear difference of power, and by St. Jerome is 
not expressed in matter of £sict, but of right, *' quod 
presbyter non /acta/," not "non facit ;** that a 
priest may not, must not, do that a bishop does, 
viz. he gives holy orders. And for matter of fSact, 
St Jerome knew that in his time a presbyter did 
not govern in common ; but, because he conceived 
it was fit he should be joined in the common regi- 
ment and care of the diocess, therefore, he asserted 
it as much as he could ; and therefore, if St Je- 
rome had thought that this difference of the power 
of ordination had been only customary, and by ac- 
tual indulgence, or encroachment, or positive con- 
stitution, and no matter of primitive and original 
right, St Jerome was not so diffident but out it 
should come, what would have come. And suppose 
St Jerome, in this distinct power of ordination, had 
intended it only to be a difference in fact, not in 
right, (for so some of late have muttered,) then St. 
Jerome had not said true according to his own 
principles, for ** Quid facit episcopus exceptd ordi- 
natione quod presbyter non faciat?" had been 
quickly answered, if the question had only been " de 
facto ;" for the bishop governed the church alone, 
and so in jurisdiction was greater than presbyters, 
and this was by custom, and in fact, at least, St Je- 
rome says it, and the bishop took so much power to 
himself that " de facto" presbyters were not suffered 
to do any thing " sine Uteris episcopalibus," " with- 
out leave of the bishop ;" and this St Jerome com- 
plained of ;*> so that " de facto" the power of ordi- 
nation was not the only difference. That then, (if 
St Jerome says true,) being the only difference be- 
tween presbyter and bishop, must be meant " de 
jure," in matter of right, not " hiunan positive," 
(for that is coincident with the other power of ju- 
risdiction, which, " de facto," and at least by a hu- 
man right, the bishop had over presbjrters,) but 
"divine;" and then this identity of bishop and 
presbyter, by St Jerome's own confession, cannot be 
meant in respect of order, but that episcopacy is, 
by Divine right, a superior order to the presbyte- 
rate. 

Add to this, that the arguments which St Jerome 
uses in this discourse, are to prove that bishops are 
sometimes called " presbyters." To this purpose 
he urges Acts zx., and Philippians i., and the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, and some others, 
»» Ad Nepotian. etdc7. Ordin. Eccles. 



but aU driving to the same issue. To what? Not 
to prove that presbyters are sometimes called pres- 
byters ; for who doubts that ? But that bishops are 
so, may be of some consideration, and needs a proof, 
and this he undertook. Now that they are so call- 
ed, must needs infer an identity and a disparity in 
several respects. An identity, at least of names; 
for else it had been wholly impertinent A dis- 
parity ; or else his arguments were to prove " idem 
affirmari de eodem ;" which were a business next to 
telling pins. Now, then, this disparity must be 
either in order or jurisdiction. By the former pro- 
bation it is sure that he means the orders to be dis- 
parate; if jurisdiction too, I am content; but the 
former is most certain, if he stand to his own prin- 
ciples. 

This identity, then, which St Jerome expresses 
of episcopus and presbyter, must be either in name 
or in jurisdiction. I know not certainly which he 
means, for his argimients conclude only for the 
identity of names, but his conclusion is for identity 
of jurisdiction : " Et in communi debere ecclesiam 
regere," is the intent of his discourse, If he means 
the first, viz. that of names, it is well enough, there 
is no harm done, it is " in confesso apud omnes ;" 
but concludes nothing, as I shall show hereafter ; 
but because he intends, so far as may be guessed by 
his words, a parity and concurrence of jurisdiction, 
this must be considered distinctly. 

1. Then: In the first founding of churches, the 
apostles did appoint presbyters and inferior ministers, 
with a power of baptizing, preaching, consecrating, 
and reconciling, " in privato foro ;" but did not in 
every church, at the first founding it, constitute a 
bishop. This is evident in Crete, in Ephesus, in 
Corinth, at Rome, at Antioch. 

2. Where no bishops were constituted, there the 
apostles kept the jurisdiction in their own hands : 
" There comes upon me," saith St Paul, " daily the 
care (or supravision) of all the churches." Not all 
" absolutely," for not all of the circumcision, but all 
" of his charge," with which he was once charged, 
and of which he had not exonerated himself by 
constituting bishops there, for of these there is the 
same reason. And again : " If any man obey not 
our word, 3ta rfjc IviffroXiig rovrov <njfieiovff$tt 
signify him to me by an epistle ;" so he charges the 
Thessalonians,^ and therefore of this church, St 
Paul as yet clearly kept the power in his own hands. 
So that the church was ever, in all the parts of it, 
governed by episcopal or apostolical authority. 

3. For aught appears in Scripture, the aposUes 
never gave any external or coercive jurisdiction in 
public and criminal causes, nor yet power to ordain 
rites or ceremonies, or to inflict censures, to a college 
of mere presbyters. The contrary may be greedily 
swallowed, and I know not with how great confi- 
dence, and prescribing prejudice ; but there is not 
in all Scripture any commission from Christ, any 
ordinance or warrant from the apostles, to any pres- 
byter, or college of presbyters without a bishop, or 
express delegation of apostolical authority, " tanquam 
vicario suo," as to his " substitute," in absence of 
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the bishop or apostle, to inflict any cenaures, or take 
cognizance of per8<»8 and causes criminal Pres- 
byters might be " surrogati in locum episcopi ab- 
sentis," but never had any ordinary jurisdiction 
g:iyen them by virtue of their ordination, or any 
commission from Christ or his apostles. 

This we may best consider by induction of parti- 
culars. 

1. There was a presbytery at Jerusalem, but they 
had a bishop always, and the college of the apostles 
sometimes: therefore, whatsoever act they did, it 
was in conjunction with, and subordination to, the 
bishop and apostles. Now it cannot be denied, 
both that the apostles were superior to all the pres- 
byters in Jerusalem, and also had power alone to 
gorem die church. I say they had power to govern 
alone, for they had the government of the church 
alone before they ordained the first presbyters, that 
is, before there were any of capacity to join with 
them, they must do it themselves, and then also they 
must retain the same power, for they could not lose 
it by giving orders. Now, if they had a power of 
sde jurisdiction, then the presbyters, being in some 
public acts in conjunction with the apostles, cannot 
challenge a right of governing as affixed to their 
order, they only assisting in subordination, and by 
dependency. 

This only by the way : In Jerusalem the presby- 
ters were something more than ordinary, and were 
not mere presbyters in the present and limited sense 
of the word. For Barnabas, and Judas, and SUas 
(uvcfmc iiyovfiivovQ, St Luke calls them**) were of 
that presl^ery. Kai ahrcl xpo^^ai oyreQ. They 
were rulers, and prophets, chief men amongst the bre- 
thren, and yet cCkUed elders or presbyters, though of 
apostolical power and authority, &n xal Trpetrflwipiov 
il\o¥ 6iiay ol airdtrroXot, saith (Ecumenius.® Pot 
truth is, that divers of them were ordained apostlefl| 
with an milimited jurisdiction, not fixed upon any 
see, that they also might, together with the twelve, 
" exire in totum mundum." So that, in this pres- 
bytery, either they were more than mere presbyters, 
as Barnabas, and Judas, and Silas, men of apostoli- 
cal power, and they might well be in conjunction 
with the twelve ; and with the bishop they were of 
equal power, not by virtue of their presbyterate, but 
by their apostolate j or if they were but mere pres- 
byters, yet because it is certain, and proved, and 
confessed, that the apostles had power to govern the 
church alone, this their taking mere ** presbyteros in 
partem regiminis,'^ was a voluntary act, and from 
this example was derived to other churches ; and 
then it is most true, that " presbyteros in communi 
ecclesiam regere," was rather " consuetudine eccle- 
ais, qu^m Domimcee dispositionis veritate," to use 
St Jerome's own expression; for this is more evi- 
dent than that bishops do ** eminere caeteris," by 
custom rather than Bivme institution. For if the 
aposdes might rule the church alone, then that the 
presbyters were taken into the number was a volun- 
taiy act of the apostles ; and although fitting to be 
retained where ^e same reasons do remain, and 
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circumstances concur, yet not necessary, because not 
affixed to their order ; not ** Dominicae dispositionis 
veritate," and not laudable when those reasons 
cease, and there is an emergency of contrary causes. 

2. The next presbjrtery we read of is at Antioch ; 
but there we find no acts either of concurrent or 
single jurisdiction, but of ordination indeed we do, 
and that performed by such men as St. Paul was, 
and Barnabas,' for they were two of the prophets 
reckoned in the church of Antioch, but I do not 
]?emember them to be called "presbyters in that 
place ;** to be sure they were not mere presbyters as 
we now understand the word ; as I proved formerly. 

3. But in the church of Ephesus there was a 
college of presbytelrs, and they were, by the Spirit 
of God, called bishops, and were appointed by him 
to be pastors of the church of God. This must do 
it or nothing, ** In quo Spiritus Sanctus posuit vos 
episcopos :" " In whom the Holy Ghost hath made 
tfou bishops." 8 There must lie the exigence of the 
argument, and if we can find who is meant by " vos,** 
we shall, I hope, gain the truth. St. Paul sent for 
the presbyters or elders, to come from Ephesus to 
Miletus, and to them he spoke. It is true, but that 
is not all the " vos." For there were present at 
that sermon Sopater, and Aristarchus, and Secundus, 
and Gains, and Timothy, and Tychicus, and Tro- 
phimus,^ and although he sent to Ephesus, as to 
the metropolis, and there many elders were, either 
accidentally or by ordinary residence, yet those were 
not all elders of that church, but of all Asia; in the 
Scripture sense, the Lesser Asia. For so, in the 
preface of his sermon. St. Paul intimates : " Ye 
know that from the first day I came into Asia, afler 
what manner I have been with you at all seasons." ^ 
His whole conversation in Asia was not confined to 
Ephesus, and yet those elders who were present, 
were witnesses of it all, and, therefore, were of dis- 
persed habitation ; and so it is more clearly inferred 
from verse 25 : " And now behold I know that ye 
all, among whom I have gone preaching the king- 
dom of God," &c. It was a travel to preach to ah 
that were present, and, therefore, most certainly they 
were inhabitants of places very considerably distant. 

Now, upon this ground, I will raise these con- 
siderations. 

1. If there be a confusion of names in Scripture, 
particularly of episcopus and presbyter, as it is con- 
tended for on one side, and granted on aU sides, then 
where both the words are used, what shall deter- 
mine the signification P For whether (to mstance in 
this place) shall " presbyter" limit " episcopus," or 
" episcopus" extend " presbyter?" Why may not 
presbyter signify one that is verily a bishop, as 
episcopus signify a mere presbyter ? For it is but 
an ignorant conceit, wherever presbyter is named, to 
fancy it in the proper and limited sense, and not to 
do so with episcopus ; and when they are joined 
together, rather to believe it in the limited and 
present sense of presbyter, than in the proper and 
present sense of episcopus. So that as yet we are 
indifferent upon the terms. These men sent for 
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from EphesuS) are called vpefffivrepoi rflc cKJcXi^ffcaci 
"elders" or "presbyters of the church;" but at 
Miletus, " Spiritus Sanctus posuit vos episcopos," 
there they are called "bishops" or overseers. So, 
that I may as well say here, " properly so called 
bishops," as another may say, " here were mere 
presbyters." And lest it be objected in prejudice 
of my affirmative, jthat they could not be bishops 
because they were of Ephesus, there never being 
but one bishop in one church ; I answer, that in 
the apostles' times this was not true. For at Jeru- 
salem there were many at the same time, that had 
episcopal and apostolical authority, and so at Anti- 
och : as at Jerusalem were James, and Judas, and 
Silas, and the apostles ; and Paul and Barnabas at 
Antioch, and at Rome, at the same time, Peter, and 
Paul, and Linus, and Clemens ; but yet one of them 
was fixed, and properly the bishop of that place. 
But secondly ; All these were not of Ephesus, but 
the elders of all Asia, but some from other coun- 
tries, as appears verse 4. So that although they 
were all bishops, we might easily find distinct dio- 
cesses for them, without encumbering the church of 
Ephesus with a multiplied incumbency. Thus far 
then we are upon even terms ; the community of 
compellations used here, can no more force us to 
believe them all to be mere presbyters than bishops, 
in the proper sense. 

2. It is very certain, that they were not all mere 
presbyters at his farewell sermon ; for St. Timothy 
was there, and I proved him to be a bishop by 
abundant testimony, and many of those which are 
reckoned, verse 4. were companions of the apostle 
in his journey ; and employed, in mission apostoli- 
cal, for the founding of churches ; and particularly 
Sopater was there, and he was bishop of Iconium, 
and Tychicus, of Chalcedon in Bithynia, as Doro* 
theus and Eusebius witness ; ^ and Trophimus, of 
Aries in France ; for so it is witnessed by the suf- 
fragans of that province, in their epistle to St Leo. 
But without all doubt, here were bishops present as 
well as presbyters, for, besides the premises, we 
have a witness beyond exception, the ancient St. 
Irensus- : " In Mileto enim convocatis epis- 
copis et presbyteris qui erant ab Epheso, et 
k reliquis proximis civitatibus, quoniam ipse festi- 
navit Hierosolymis Pentecosten agere," &c. ; St. 
Paul, making haste to keep his Pentecost at Jeru- 
salem, "at Miletus did call together the bishops 
and presbyters from Ephesus, and the neighbouring 
cities." * Now to all these in conjunction, St Paul 
spoke, and to these indeed the Holy Ghost had con- 
credited his church to be fed, and taught with pas- 
toral supravision ; but, in the mean while, here is 
no commission of power, or jurisdiction to presby- 
ters distinctly, nor supposition of any such pre-ex- 
istent power. 

3. All that St Paul said in this narration, was 
spoken in the presence of them all, but not to them 
all. For that of verse 18. " Ye know how I have 
been with you in Asia in all seasons :" that indeed 
was spoken to all the presbyters that came from 
Ephesus and the voisinage, viz. in a collective sense, 
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not in a distributiTe, for each of them was not in all 
the circuit of his Asian travels; but this was not 
spoken to Sopater, the Berean, or to Aristarcbus, 
the Thessalonian, but to Tychicus and Trophimus, 
who were Asians, it might be addressed. And for 
that of verse 25. " Ye all among whom I have gone 
preaching, shall see my face no more ; this was 
directed only to the Asians, for he was never more 
to come thither ; but Timothy, to be sure, saw him 
afterwards, for St. Paul sent for him, a little before 
his death, to Rome, and it will not be supposed he 
neglected to attend him. So that if there were a 
conjunction of bishops and presbyters at his meeting, 
as most certainly there was, and of evangelists and 
apostolical men besides, how shall it be known, or 
indeed with any probability suspected, that clause 
of verse 28. " Spiritus Sanctus posuit vos episcopos 
pascere ecclesiam Dei," does belong to the Ephesine 
presbyters, and not particularly to Timothy, who 
was now actually bishop of Ephesus, and to Gains, 
and to the other apostolical men, who had, at least, 
episcopal authority, that is, power of founding and 
ordering churches without a fixed and limited juri 
diction. 

4. Either in this place is no jurisdiction at all in- 
timated " de antiquo," or concredited " de novo," 
or if there be, it is in the word etriffK&wovg and 
TToc/Lia/i/ctv, verse 28. "bishops" and "feeders;" 
and then it belongs to the presbyters in conjunction 
with, and subordination to, the bishops ; for to the 
mere presbyters it cannot be proved to appertain, by 
any intimation of that place. 

5. How and if these presbyters, which came from 
Ephesus, and the other parts of Asic^ were made 
bishops at Miletus ? Then also this way all difficulty 
will be removed. And that so it was, is more than 
probable ; for to be sure, Timothy was now entering 
and fixing upon his see ; and it was consonant to 
the practice of the apostles, and the exigence of the 
thing itself, when they were to leave a church, to 
fix a bishop in it ; for why else was a bishop fixed 
in Jerusalem so long before any other churches, bat 
because the apostles were to be scattered from thence, 
and there the first bloody field of martyrdom was to 
be fought And the case was equal here, for St. 
Paul was never to see the churches of Asia any 
more ; and foresaw that ravening wolves would en- 
ter into the folds, and he had actually placed a 
bishop in Ephesus ; and it is unimaginable, that he 
would not make equal provision for other churches, 
there being the same necessity, from the same dan- 
ger, in them all, and either St Paul did it now or 
never; and that about this time, the other six Asian 
churches had angels or bishops set in their candle- 
sticks, is plain, for there had been a succession in the 
church of Pergamus ; Antipas was dead, and St Timo- 
thy had sat in Ephesus, and St Polycarp at Smyr- 
na, many years before St John writ his revelation. 

6. Lastly : That no jurisdiction was in the Ephe- 
sine presbyters, except a delegate and subordinate, 
appears beyond all exception, by St PauFs first 
epistle to Timothy, establishing in the person of 
Timothy power of coercitive jurisdiction over pres- 
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byten, and ordination in him alone, without the 
eonjmietion of any^ in commisaion with him, for 
aught appears either there or elsewhere. 

4. The same also/ in the case of the Cretan 
presbyters, is clear. For what power had they of 
jurisdiction? For that is it we now speak of. If 
they had none before St Titos came, we are well 
enough at Crete. If they had, why did St Paul 
take it from them, to invest Titus with itp Or if 
he did not^ to what purpose did he send Titus with 
all those powers before mentioned ? For either the 
presbyters of Crete had jurisdiction, in causes cri- 
minal, equal to Titus after his coming, or they had 
not If they had not, then either they had no ju- 
risdiction at all, or whatsoever it was in subordina- 
tion to him, they were his inferiors, and he their or- 
dinaiy judge and governor. 

5. One thing more before this be left, must be 
considered concerning the church of Corinth, for 
there was power of excommunication in the presby- 
tery when they had no bishop, for they had none of 
divers years after the foimding of the church, and 
yet St Paul reproves them for not ejecting the in- 
cestuous person out of the church. 

This is it that I said before, that the apostles 
kept the jurisdiction in their hands where they had 
founded a church and placed no bishop, for in this 
case of the Corinthian incest, the apostle did make 
himself the sole judge : '< For I verily, as absent in 
body, but present in spirit, have judged already ;" °» 
and then, secondly, St Paul gives the church of 
Corinth commission and substitution to proceed in 
this cause, ** in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are gathered together," and my spirit," 
that is, " my power, my authority," for so he ex- 
plains himself " my spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver him over to Satan." 
And thirdly, as aU this power is delegate, so it is 
bat declarative in the Corinthians ; for St Paul had 
given sentence before, and they of Corinth were to 
publish it Fourthly ; this was a commission given 
to the whole assembly, and no more concerns the 
presbyters than the people, and so some have con- 
tended; but so it is, but will serve neither of 
their turns, neither for an independent presbytery, 
nor a conjunctive popularity. As for St Paul's re- 
proving them for not inflicting censures on the 
peccant, I have often heard it confidently averred, 
but never could see ground for it The suspicion of 
it is verse 2 : " And ye are pufifed up, and have not 
rather mourned; that he that hath done this deed, 
might be taken away from among you:" taken 
away : but by whom P that is the question. Not 
by them, to be sure. For " taken away from you," 
implies that it is by the power of another, not by 
their act, for no man can take away any thing from 
himself, he may "put it away," not "take it," the 
expression had been very imperfect if this had been 
his meaning. Well then; in all these instances, 
riz. of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Crete, and Co- 
rinth, (and these are all I can find in Scripture of 
any consideration in the present question,) all the 
jurisdiction was originally in the apostles, while 
" ICor.v.a ■ Verse 4. 
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there was no bishop, or in the bishop, when there 
was any ; and yet that the presbyters were joined 
in the ordering church affairs, I will not deny, to 
wit, by voluntary assuming them, " in partem solh- 
citudinis," and by delegation of power apostolical, 
or episcopal, and by way of assistance in acts deli- 
berative and consiliary, though I find this no where 
specified but in the church of Jenisalem, where I 
proved that the elders were men of more power 
than mere presbyters, men of apostolical autho- 
rity. But here lies the issue and strain of the 
question. 

Presbyters had no jurisdiction in causes criminal, 
and pertaining to the public regiment of the church, 
by virtue of their order, or without particular sub- 
stitution and delegation. For there is not in all 
Scripture any conmiission given by Christ to mere 
presbyters, no Divine institution of any power of 
regiment in the presbytery; no constitution apos- 
tolical, that mere presbyters should either alone, or 
in conjunction with the bishop, govern the church ; 
no example in all Scripture of any censure inflicted 
by any mere presbyters, either upon clergy or laity ; 
no specification of any power that they had so to 
do ; but to churches where colleges of presbyters 
were resident, bishops were sent by apostolical or- 
dination; not only with power of imposition of 
hands, but of excommunication, of taking cogni- 
zance even of causes and actions of presbyters them- 
selves, as to Titus, and Timothy, the angel of the 
church of Ephesus ; and there is also example of 
delegation of power of censures from the apostle 
to a church, where many presbyters were fixed, as 
in the case of the Corinthian delinquent before 
specified, which delegation was needless, if coerci- 
tive jurisdiction, by censures, had been by Divine 
right in a presbyter, or a whole college of them. 

Now then return we to the consideration of St 
Jerome's saying : " The church was governed (saith 
he) ' communi presbyterorum consiUo,' by the com- 
mon council of presbyters." But, 

1. " Quo jure" was this? That the bishops are 
superior to diose which were then called presbyters^ 
by custom rather than Divine disposition, St. Je- 
rome afiirms ; but that presbyters were joined with 
the apostles and bishops at first, by what right was 
that ? Was not that also by custom and condescen- 
sion, rather than by Divine disposition ? St Je- 
rome does not say but it was. For he speaks only 
of matter of fact, not of right ; it might have been 
otherwise, though, "de facto," it was so in some 
places. 

2. " Communi presbyterorum consilio" is true 
in the church of Jerusalem, where the elders were 
apostolical men, and had episcopal authority, and 
something superadded, as Barnabas, and Judas, and 
Silas, for they had the authority and power of 
bishops, and an unlimited diocess besides, though 
aft;erwards Silas was fixed upon the see of Corinth. 
But yet even at Jerusalem they actually had a 
bishop, who was' in that place superior to them in 
jurisdiction, and, therefore, does clearly evince, that 
the common council of presbyters is no argument 
against the superiority of a bishop over them. 
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3. ''Comrnmu presbyterorum consilio" is also 
true, because tbe apostles called themselves presby- 
ters, as St Paul and St. John, in their epistles. 
Now at the first, many prophets, many elders, (for 
the words are sometimes used in common,) were, for 
a while, resident in particular churches, and did 
govern in common ; as at Antioch were Barnabas, 
and Simeon, and Lucius, and Manaen, and Paul, 
" communi horum presbyterorum consilio" the 
church of Antioch for a time was governed ; for all 
these were presbyters, in the sense that St Peter 
and St John were, and the elders of the church of 
Jerusalem. 

4. Suppose this had been true in the sense that 
any body please to imagine, yet this not being by 
any Divine ordinance, that presbyters should by 
their counsel assist in external regiment of the 
church, neither by any intimation of Scripture, nor 
by affirmation of St. Jerome, it is sufficient to stifle 
this by- that saying of St Ambrose; "Postqu&m 
omnibus locis ecclesiee sunt constitutie, et officia 
ordinata, aliter composita res est quam coeperat''<* 
It might be so at first " de facto," and yet no need 
to be so neither then, nor after. For at first Ephe- 
sus had no bishop of its own, nor Crete, and there 
was no need, for St Paul had the supravision of 
them, and St John, and other of the apostles ; but 
yet afterwards St Paul did send bishops thither; 
for when themselves were to go away, the power 
must be concredited to another ; and if they, in their 
absence, before the constituting of a bishop, had 
intrusted the care of the church with presbyters, yet 
it was but independence on the apostles, and by 
substitution, not by any ordinary power, and it ceased 
at the presence or command of the apostle, or the 
sending of a bishop to reside. Oc vpetrttfTepoi 
voifiavare to kv vfuy volfjtviovt ettg hva^elly 6 Geoc 
t6v fjiOiKovra &pxetv vfjtCjy,^ So St Ignatius, being 
absent from his church, upon a business of being 
persecuted, he wrote to his presbyters, "Do you 
feed the flock amongst you, till God shall show you 
who shall be your ruler," viz. " my successor : no 
longer: your commission expires when a bishop 
comes." 

5. To the conclusion of St Jerome's discourse, 
viz. ** That bishops are not greater than presbyters 
by the truth of Divine disposition ;" I answer, that 
this is true in this sense, bishops are not, by Divine 
disposition, greater than all those which, in Scrip- 
ture, are called presbyters, such as were the elders 
in the council at Jerusalem, such as were they of 
Antioch, such as St Peter and St John, wynrpttr^ 
repot all, and yet all of them were not bishops in 
the present sense, that is, of a fixed and particidar 
diocess and jurisdiction. 

Secondly: St Jerome's meaning is also true in 
this sense, "Bishops, by the truth of the Lord's 
disposition, are not greater than presbyters," viz. 
" quoad exercitium actiis," that is, they are not tied 
to exercise jurisdiction solely in their own persons, 
but may " asciscere sibi presbyteros in commune 

« In Epkes. iv. ^^ p Epist ad Antioch. 

*> In 1 Tim. iii. "Ort ov irdki to ulIvov' koX yAp atrrol dt- 
iaaKoXiav tltriv Avadtityfiiyoif Kai nrpoiTTaa'iap' r^v ydp 



consilium," they " may delegate juriadiction to the 
presbyters ; " and that they did not so, but kept the 
exercise of it only in their own hands in St Je^ 
rome's time, this is it, which he saith is rather by 
custom than by Divine dispensation, for it was 
otherwise at first,' viz. " de &cto," and might be so 
still, there being no law of God against the delega- 
tion of power episcopal As for the last words in 
the objection, " Et in communi debere eccksiam 
regere," it is an assumentum of St Jerome's own; 
for aU his former discourse was of the identity of 
names, and common regiment " de facto," not " de 
jure," and from a &ct to conclude with a " deberet,'* 
is a "non sequitur," unless this "debere" be under- 
stood according to the exigence of the former argu- 
ments, that is, they ought not by God's law, but in 
imitation of the practice apostolical ; to wit, when 
things are as they were then, when the presbyters 
are such as then they were; they ought, for many 
considerations, and in great cases, not by the neces- 
sity of a precept 

And indeed, to do him right, he so explains him- 
self : " Et in communi debere ecclesiam regere, imi- 
tantes Moysen, qui ctan haberet in potestate solus 
pneesse populo Israel, septuaginta elegit, cum qui- 
bus populum judicaret:"<i "The presbyters ought 
to judge in common with the bishop, for the bishops 
ought to imitate Moses, who might have ruled 
alone, yet was content to take others to him, and 
himself only to rule in chief." Thus St Jerome 
would have the bishops do, but then he acknow- 
ledges the right of sole jurisdiction to be in them, 
and therefore, though his counsel perhaps might be 
good then, yet it is necessary at no time, and was 
not followed then, and to be sure, is needless now. 
For the arguments which St Jerome uses to prove 
this intention, whatever it is, I have, and shall else- 
where produce, for they yield many other consider- 
ations than this collection of St Jerome, and prove 
nothing less than the equality of the offices of epis- 
copacy and presbyterate. The same thing is " per 
omnia" respondent to the parallel place of St Chry- 
sostom : it is needless to repeat either the objection 
or answer. 

But however, this saying of St Jerome, and the 
parallel of St Chrysostom, is but like an argument 
against an evident truth, which comes forth upon a 
desperate service, and they are sure to be killed by 
the adverse party, or to run upon their own swords; 
for either they are to be understood in the senses 
above explicated, and then they are impertinent, or 
else they contradict evidence of Scripture and 
catholic antiquity, and so are false, and die within 
their own trenches. 

I end this argument of tradition apostolical with 
that saying of St Jerome in the same place ; "Post- 
quam unusquisqne eos quos baptizabat suos putabat 
esse, non Christi, et diceretur in populis. Ego sum 
Pauli, Ego Apollo, Ej^ autem Ceph«B, in toto orbe 
decretnm est ut unus de presbyteris electus superpo- 
neretur caeteris, ut schismatum semina tollerentur." 

Yciporoi'tav fiowttv ainStv AvafitfinKavi, ica| rovro fiovow 
ooKovai trXtoviKTiiv tovv n^piatvripow, — Homil. 11. 
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That is, ** a public decree issued out in the apostles' 
times, that in all churches one should be chosen out 
of the clergy, and set over them, yiz. to rule and 
govern the flock committed to his charge. This, I 
say, was in the apostles' times, even upon the occar 
sion of the Corinthian schism ; for then they said, 
I am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, and then it was, 
that he that baptized any catechumens, took them 
for his own, not as Christ's disciples." So that 
it was, " tempore apostolorum," that this decree 
was made ; for " in the time of the apostles," St 
James, and St Mark, and St Timothy, and St 
Titus, were made bishops by St Jerome's ex- 
press attestation. It was also " toto orbe decre- 
tum;" so that if it had not been proved to have 
been an immediate Divine institntion, yet it could 
not have gone much less, it being, as I have proved, 
and as St Jerome acknowledges, catholic and 
apostohc. 
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And all this haih been the Faith and Practice of 
Christendcm, 

'' Be ye followers of me as I am of Christ," is 
an apostolical precept We have seen how the 
apostles have followed Christ, how their tradition is 
consequent of Divine institution : next let us see 
how the church hath followed the apostles, as the 
apostles have followed Christ Catholic practice is 
the next basis of the power and order of episcopacy. 
And this shall be " in subsidium," to them also that 
call for redaction of the state episcopal to a primi- 
tive consistence, and for the confirmation of all those 
pious sons of holy church, who have a venerable 
estimate of the public and authorized facts of catho- 
lic ChristeDdom. 

For consider we, is it imaginable, that all the 
world should, immediately after the death of the 
apostles, conspire together to seek themselves, and 
not " ea quae sunt Jesu Christi j " to erect a govern- 
ment of their own devising, not ordained by Christ, 
not delivered by his apostles, and to relinquish a 
Divine foundation, and the apostolical superstruc- 
ture, which, if it was at all, was a part of our 
Master's will, which whosoever knew, and observed 
not, was to be beaten with many stripes P Is it 
imaginable, that those gallant men, who could not 
})e brought off from the prescriptions of gentilism, 
to the seeming impossibilities of Christianity, with- 
out evidence of miracle, and clarity of demonstra^ 
tion upon agreed principles, should all, upon their 
first adhesion to Christianity, make a universal 
dereliction of so considerable a part of their Master's 
will, and leave gentilism to destroy Christianity; 
for he that erects another economy than what the 
Master of the family hath ordained, destroys all 
those relations of mutual dependence, which Christ 
hath made for the coadunation of all the parts of it, 
and so destroys it in the formality of a christian 
congregation or femily. 



Is it imaginable, that all those glorious martyrs, 
that were so curious observers of Divine sanctions, 
and canons apostolical, that so long as that ordinance 
of the apostles, concerning abstinence from blood, 
was of force, they would rather die than eat a 
strangled hen or a pudding, (for so Eusebius relates 
of the christians, in the particular instance of Biblis 
and Blandina,) that they would be so sedulous in 
contemning the government, that Christ left for his 
family, and erect another P 

To what purpose were all their watchings, their 
banishments, their fears, their fastings, their 
penances, and formidable austerities, and finally, 
their so frequent martyrdoiAs, of what excellency 
or avail, if, after all, they should be hurried out of 
this world, and all their fortunes and possessions, by 
untimely, by disgraceful, by dolorous deaths, to be 
set before a tribunal, to give account of their uni- 
versal neglect, and contemning of Christ's last testa- 
ment, in so great an affair, as the whole government 
of his church P ' 

If all Christendom should be guilty of so open, so 
united a defiance against their Master, by what 
argument or confidence can any misbeliever be per- 
suaded to Christianity, which, in all its members for 
so many ages together, is so unlike its first institu- 
tion, and in its most public affair, and, for matter of 
order, of the most general concernment, is so contrary 
to the first birth P 

Where are the promises of Christ's perpetual 
assistance, of the impregnable permanence of the 
church against the gates of hell, of the Spirit of 
truth to lead it into all truth, if she be guilty of so, 
grand an error, as to erect a throne where Christ 
had made all level, or appointed others to sit in it 
than whom he suffers. Either Christ hath left no 
government, or most certainly the church hath re- 
tained that government, whatsoever it is ; for the 
contradictory to these would either make Christ im- 
provident, or the catholic church extremely negligent 
(to say no worse) and incurious of her " depositum." 
But upon the confidence of all Christendom, (if there 
were no more in it,) I suppose we may fairly ven- 
ture : " Sit anima mea cum christianis." 



SECTION XXIII. 

fVho first distinguished NameSf used before in 
commen. 

The first thing done in Christendom, upon the 
death of the apostles, in this matter of episcopacy, 
is the distinguishing of names, which before were 
common. For in Holy Scripture all the names of 
clerical offices were given to the superior order, and 
particularly all offices, and parts, and persons, de- 
signed in any employment of the sacred priesthood, 
were signified by " presbyter" and " J)resbyterium." 
And therefore, lest the confusion of names might 
persuade an identity and indistinction of office, the 
wisdom of holy church found it necessary to dis- 
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may be as well one with the bishop too } for, in the 
epistle to Titos, St Paul describes the office of a 
bishop, and says not a word more either of presby- 
ter or deacon's office ; and why, I pray, may not the 
office of presbyters in the epistle to Timothy be 
omitted, as well as presbyters and deacons too in 
that to Titufi ? or else why may not deacons be con- 
founded, and be all one with bishop, as well as pres- 
byter? It will, it must be so, if this argument 
were any thing else but an airy and impertinent 
nothing. 

After all this, yet it cannot be shown in Scripture 
that any one single and mere presbyter is called a 
bishop ; but it may be often found that a bishop, 
nay, an apostle, is called a presbyter, as in the 
instances above ; and therefore since this communi- 
cation of names is only in descension, by reason of 
the involution or comprehension of presbyter within 
'* episcopus," but never in ascension ; that is, an 
apostle, or a bishop, is often called presbyter, and 
deacon, and prophet, and pastor, and doctor, but 
never " retr6 ;" that a mere deacon, or a mere pres- 
byter, should be called either bishop or apostle, it 
can never be brought either to depress the order of 
bishops below their throne, or erect mere presbyters 
above their stalls in the quire. For we may as well 
confound apostle and deacon, and with clearer pro- 
bability, than episcopus and presbyter. For apos- 
tles and bishops are in Scripture often called deacons. 
I gave one instance of this before, but there are very 
many. E2c hiaKovlay ravnyv, was said of St. Mat- 
thias, when he succeeded Judas in the apostolate. 
KaXoc c^>7 ^iwcovoc, said St. Paul to Timothy, bishop 
of Ephesus.^ St Paul is called ^i&Kovot r^c KaiytJQ 
dia&iKric, " a deacon of the New Testament ;" and 
hioKoyoi ^i iv irriffrevirari, is said of the first found- 
ers of the Corinthian church ; '' deacons by whom 
ye believed."* Paul and ApoUos were the men. 
It is the observation of St Chrysoetom, koL ^idKovot 
tvltricoiroc iXlyiro' dia tovto ypcuJHay rf TijjLO^if 
ekeye, Ti^v hiaicoviay <rov 7r\fipo^>6pti(rov, IvitrK&iri^ 
ovTi. " And a bishop was called a deacon; where- 
fore writing to Timothy, he saith to him, being a 
bishop, Fulfil thy deaconship." ^ 

Add to this, that there is no word, or designation 
of any clerical office, but is given to bishops and 
apostles. The apostles are called '* prophets," Acts 
xiii.^ The prophets at Antioch were Lucius and 
Manaen, and Paul and Barnabas ; and then they are 
called " pastors" too ; and indeed, " hoc ipso," that 
they are bishops, they are pastors : " Spiritus Sanctus 
posuit vos episcopos pascere ecclesiam Dei." Where- 
upon the Greek scholiast expounds the word 
" pastor " to signify bishops, tovq rac iiacXfialaQ 
iuvewunevfiiyovc \iyei, oIoq 6 Tifid^eoQ, oToc 6 TItoq 
iv. And ever since that St Peter set us a copy in 
the compeUation of the prototype, calling him the 
" Great Shepherd, and Bishop of our souls," it hath 
obtained in all antiquity, that " pastors and bishops " 
are coincident, and we shall very hardly meet with 
an instance to the contrary. 

If bishops be pastors, then they are doctors also. 



for these aie conjunct, when other offices which 
may in person be united, yet in themselves are made 
disparate ; for " God haUi given some apostles, some 
prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teach- 
ers :" * Iloc^Vac Kal Sidov k^vc* If pastors, then also 
doctors and teachers. And this is observed by St ' 
Attstin.i<> *' Pastors and doctors whom you would | 
have me to distinguish, I think are one and the 
same." For Paul doth not say, ''some pastors, ' 
some doctors," but to pastors he joineth doctors, that | 
pastors might understand it belongeth to their i 
office to teach. The same also is affiinned by Sedo- 
lius upon this place. I 

Thus it was in Scripture ; but after the churches | 
were settled, and bishops fixed upon their several | 
sees, then the names also were made distinct, only 
those names whicfi did design temporaiy offices did 
expire, rirt yap riiac ixoiyiityovy 6y6fiarit saith St I 

Chrysostom : '' Thus far the names were common," , 
viz. in the sense above explicated, Xocirov he rb Id/a- 
(oy IxiLorf iLwoyfyifJLtfnu oyofta, eTTKncAirov iwitTK&trf, 
icptofivripov TTpttrfivrip^. " But immediately the 
names were made proper an^ distinct, and to every 
order its own name is left, of a bishop to a bishop, 
of a presbyter to a presbyter." This could not be 
supposed at first; for when they were to borrow 
words from the titles of secular honour, or offices, 
and to transplant them to an artificial and imposed 
sense, use, which is the master of language, must 
rule us in this affiur, and use is not contracted but in 
some process and descent of time. For at first, 
Christendom itself wanted a name, and the disciples 
of the glorious Nazarene were christened first in 
Antioch, for they had their baptism some years 
before they had their name. It had been no won- 
der then, if " per omnia" it had so happened in the 
compeUation of aU the offices and orders of the 
church. 
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SECTION XXIV. 

Apprcpriating the word ** Eptsecpus*^ or Bishop to 
the Supreme Church-<fficer, 

But immediately after the apostles, and still more 
in descending ages, " episcopus" signified only the 
superintendent of the church, the " bishop " in the 
present and vulgar conception. Some few exam- 
ples I shall give instead of myriads. In the canons 
of the apostles, the word c^/ffjcoiroc, or bishop, is 
used thirty-six times in appropriation to him that is 
the ordinary, ruler, and president of the church 
above the clergy and the laity, being twenty-four 
times expressly distinguished from presbyter, and in 
the other fourteen having particular care for govern- 
ment, jurisdiction, censures, and ordinations com- 
mitted to him, as I shall show hereafter, and all this 
is within the verge of the first fifty, which are re- 
ceived as authentic, by the council of Nice ;^ of 
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Antiodbf^ twenty-five canons whereof are taken out 
of the canons of the apostles; the council of Gangra 
calling them " canones ecclesiasticos/' and " apos- 
tolicas traditiones ;" by the epistle of the first coun- 
cil of Constantinople to Damascus, which Theodoret 
hath inserted into his story; by the council of 
£phesus;<^ by TertuUian;* by Constantine the 
Great;* and are sometimes, by way of eminency, 
called " the canons/' sometimes " the ecclesiastical 
canons;" sometimes " the ancient and received 
canons of our fathers ;" sometimes " the apostolical 
canons," rove an-o t&v vpo iifi&v hyliay Kal fiaxapi- 
vr warip^v hx9ivr€Qi ical Kvpw^ivregf LXXa fuy koI 
TopaSoS'eyrcc 4f(<v lydfiari t&v hyliav, Koi iyi6Eioy 
awoordkuyf said the fathers of the council inTrullo; 
and Damascen puts them in order next to the canon 
of Holy Scripture :' so in effect does Isidore, in his 
preface to the work of the councils, for he sets these 
canons in firont, because " Sancd patres eorum sen- 
tentias auctoritate synodali roborarunt, et inter car 
nonicas posuerunt constitutiones:" "The holy 
Others have established these canons by the au- 
thority of councils, and have put them amongst the 
canonical constitutions." And great reason; for, 
in Pope Stephen's time, they were translated into 
Latin by one Dionysius at the entreaty of Lauren- 
tius, because then the old Latin copies were rude 
and barbarous.^ Now, then, this second translation 
of them being made in Pope Stephen's time, who 
was contemporary with St Ireniens and St Cyprian, 
the old copy, older than this, and yet after the ori- 
ginal to be sure, shows them to be of prime anti- 
quity ; and they are mentioned by St Stephen in an 
epistle of his to Bishop Hilarius, where he is severe 
in censure of them who do prevaricate these car 
nons. 

But, for further satisfaction, I refer the reader to 
the epistle of Gregory Holloander to the moderators 
of the city of Norimberg. I deny not but they are 
called apocryphal by Gratian, and some others, viz. 
in the sense of the church, just as the Wisdom of 
Solomon, or Ecdesiasticus, but yet by most believed 
to be written by St Clement, from the dictate of 
the apostles, and, without all question, are so far 
canonical, as to be of undoubted ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and of the first antiquity. 

Ignatius's testimony is next in time and in au- 
thority.^ '£7(Vkotoc tov varpbc oXwv twoc inr^ 
Xcc. " The bishop bears the image and represent- 
ment of the Father of all." And a little after, rl 
yap iariv iiritncoiro^, AXX' ij iratnic ^^PX^C Kal ijov- 
viac eWxccva Tr&yriay jcparwv; ri he. frpetrfiwipufyt 
dXX* 9 avoTTifia Upoy, (rv/i/3ovXoi Kal irvyihpevrfu rov 
ewunowov ; tI hi hiaicoyoif &c. *' What is the bishop 
but he that hath all authority and rule P What is 
the presbytery, but a sacred college, counsellors and 
helpers, or assessors to the bishop? What are dea- 
cons," &c. So that here is the real and exact dis- 
tinctiim of dignity, the appropriation of name, and 
intimation of office. The bishop is above all ; the 
presbyters, his helpers ; the deacons, his ministers ; 
fii/ijirol T&y dyycXucdv hvyafietayf ^ Imitators of the 
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angels, who are ministering spirits." But this of so 
known, so evident a truth, that it were but imperti- 
nent to insist longer upon it Himself in three of 
his epistles, uses it nine times in distinct enumera* 
tion, viz. to the Trallians, to the Philadelphians, to 
the Philippians. And now I shall insert these con- 
siderations. 

1. Although it was so that "episcopus". and 
*' presbyter" were distinct in the beginning after 
the apostles' death, yet sometimes the names are 
used promiscuously ; which is an evidence, that 
confusion of names is no intimation, much less an 
argument, for the parity of offices, since themselves, 
who sometimes, though indeed veiy seldom, con- 
found the names, yet distinguish the offices fre- 
quently and dogmatically. Mij^cv &ytv r&y iiritrKd' 
w^y irparre' iepeic - yap elatf <rv hi hiaxoyoc riay 
Upiiay} Where by eirionc^w k he means the presbyters 
of the church of Antioch ; so indeed some say, and 
though there be no necessity of admitting this mean 
ing, because by kvivKijciiiy he may mean the suffragan 
bishops of Syria, yet the other may be fairly ad- 
mitted ; for himself their bishop was absent from 
his church, and had delegated to the presbytery 
episcopal jurisdiction to rule the church, till he be- 
ing dead, another bishop should be chosen, so that 
they were " episcopi vicarii," and, by representment 
of the person of the bishop, and execution of the 
bishop's power by delegation, were called hrivKoiroi, 
and this was done lest tthe^church should not be 
only without a father, but without a guardian too ; 
and yet what a bishop was, and of what authority, 
no man more confident and frequent than Ignatius. 
Another example of this is in Eusebius, spewing of 
the youth whom St John had converted and com- 
mended to a bishop. Clemens, whose story was 
this, proceeding in the relation, says, 6 hk vpeffflm- 
poc, &c. " But the presbyter ; " unless by irp£<r/3vr€- 
poQ here St Clement means not the "order," but 
" age," of the man ; as it is like enough he did, for 
a little after he calls him, 6 xpcffjSvriyCf " The old 
man ;" " Tum verd presbyter in domiun suam sus- 
cipit adolescentem. Redde depositum, episcope," 
saith St John to him. " Tunc graviter suspirans 
senior," &c. So St Clement But this, as it is very 
unusual, so it is just as in Scripture, viz. in descent 
and comprehension; for this bishop also was a 
presbyter as well as bishop, or else in the delega- 
tion of episcopal power, for so it is in the allegation 
of Ignatius. 

2. That this name "episcopus," or "bishop," 
was chosen to be appropriate to the supreme order 
of the clergy, was done with fair reason and design. 
For this is no fastuous or pompous title, the word 
is of no dignity, and implies none but what is con- 
sequent to the just and fair execution of its offices. 
But presbyter is a name of dignity and veneration, 
" Rise up to the grey head;" and it transplants the 
honour and reverence of age to the office of the 
presbyterate. And yet this the bishops left, and 
took that which signifies a mere supravision, and 
overlooking of his charge ; so that, if we take esti- 
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mate from the names, " presbyter" is a name of 
dignity, and ''episcopus" of office and burden. 
** He that desires the office of a bishop, desires a good 
work," vpofrratriac yap Ipyov iori, saith St Chry- 
sostom. " Nee dicit si quis episcopatmn desiderat, 
bonom desiderat gradmn, sed bonum opus desiderat, 
quod in majore ordine consti tutus possit, si velit, 
occasionem habere exercendarum virtutum ;" so St 
Jerome : " It is not an honourable title, but a 
good office, and a great opportunity of the exercise 
of excellent virtues." But for this we need no 
better testimony than of St Isidore : " Episcopatus 
autem Tocabulum inde dictum, qu6d ille qui super- 
efficitur, superintendat, curam scil. gerens subdito- 
Tum."^ But, " presbyter Grcec^ Latin^ * senior' 
interpretatur, non pro tate, vel state, vel decrepitd 
senectute, sed propter honorem et dignitatem quam 
acceperunt." Oidiv ktm frpetrfivrtpoy, &yTi rov 
ohhiv itni rifiiufrepoyf Kal xpeerCevctv to rt/xffv, irapa 
TlkcLTwyi, saith Julius Pollux. 

3. Supposing that episcopus and presbyter had 
been often confounded- in Scripture and antiquity, 
and that both in ascension and descension, yet as 
priests may be called angels, and yet the bishop be 
the angel of the church ; "the angel," for his ex- 
cellency ; " of the church," for his appropriate pre- 
eminence and singularity; so, though presbyters 
had been called bishops in Scripture, (of which 
there is not one example but in the senses above 
explicated, to wit, in fonjunction and comprehen-^ 
sion,) yet the bishop is 6 €7r/<ncoiroc, by way of 
eminence, " the bishop :" and, in descent of time, 
it came to pass, that the compellation, which was 
always his, by way of eminence, was made his by 
appropriation. And a fair precedent of it we have 
from the compellation given to our blessed Saviour, 
6 fjiyag iroifiriy koI iirlffKovoQ i/^x^v, " the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls." The name 
** bishop" was made sacred by being the appellative 
of his person, and by fair intimation it does more 
immediately descend upon them, who had from 
Christ more immediate mission, and more ample 
power, and therefore " episcopus " and " pastor," 
by way of eminence, are the most fit appellatives 
for them who in the church have the greatest 
power, office, and dignity, as participating of the 
fulness of that power and authority, for which Christ 
was called " the Bishop of our souls." And besides 
this so fair a copy; besides the using of the word 
in the prophecy of the apostolate of Matthias, and 
in the prophet Isaiah, and often in Scripture, as I 
have shown before ; any one whereof is abundantly 
enough, for the fixing an appellative upon a church- 
officer ; this name may also be intimated as a dis- 
tinctive compellation of a bishop over a priest ; be- 
cause itruFKoirtiy is indeed often used for the office 
of bishops, as in the instances above, but trKoireiy is 
used for the office of the inferiors ; for St Paul 
writing to the Romans,^ who then had no bishop 
fixed in the chair of Rome, does command them 
ffKoireiy tovc tclq di')(0(rra(rlac iroiovyrac ' (rKorrtly, not 
eiriffKoveiy, this for the bishop, that for the subor- 

^ Lib. vii. Etymolqg. c. 12. < Rom. xvu 17. 

» Lib. iii. Hist c. 36. 



dinate clergy. So, then, the word ** episcopus*' is 
fixed at first and that by derivation, and example of 
Scripture, and fair congruity of reason. 



SECTION XXV. 

Coiling the BMcp, and him tmfy, the Pastor of 
the Church, 

But the church used other appellatives for bishops, 
which it is very requisite to specify, that we may 
understand divers authorities of the fathers, using 
those words in appropriation to bishops, which of 
late have been given to presbyters, ever since they 
have begun to set presbyters in the room of bishops. 

And first bishops were called '' pastors" in anti- 
quity, in imitation of their being called so in Scrip- 
ture. Eusebius, writing the story of St Ignatius, 
" Denique chm Smymam venisset, ubi Polyearpns 
erat, scribit inde unam epistolam ad Ephesios, 
eorumque pastorem," that is, Onesimus ; for so fol- 
lows, "in qu4 roeminit Onesimi."* Now that 
Onesimus was their bishop, himself witnesses in the 
epistle here mentioned, r^y iroXvvKifiuay vfiwy iv 
oyo^ari Ocov ^ire/Xi;^ Iv *0yiiolfju r^ cir* iyavrf 
A^eiyyiyr^, v/iwv ^e eviOKdv^, &c.*» Onesimus was 
their bishop, and therefore their pastor ; and in his 
epistle " ad Antiochenos," himself makes mention 
of Evodius, Tov hiioixaKopioTOv woifiiyoc vfiiay, "your 
most blessed and worthy pastor." 

When Paulus Samosatenus first broached his 
heresy against the Divinity of our blessed Saviour, 
presently a council was called, where St Denis, 
bishop of Alexandria, could not be present : " Cs- 
teri ver6 ecclesiarum pastores, diversis k locis et 
urbibus, convenerunt Antiochiam. In quibus in- 
signes et ceeteris priecellentes erant Firmilianus^ 
Ciesareft Cappadocisp, Gregorius, et Athenodonis 
fratres, et Helenus Sardensis ecclesis episcopus: 
sed et Maximus Bostrensis episcopus dignus eorum 
consortio cohaerebat" ^ These bishops, Firmilianns, 
and Helenus, and Maximus, were the pastors ; and 
not only so, but presbyters were not called pastors, 
for he proceeds, " sed etpresbyteri quam-plurimi, et 
diaconi ad supradictam urbem convenerunt." So 
that these were not under the general appellative 
of pastors. And the council of Sardis,* making 
provision for the manner of election of a bishop 
to a widow-church, when the people is urgent for 
the speedy institution of a bishop, if any of the 
comprovincials be wanting, he must be certified 
by the primate, 6>rt a£co7 ra irXifBri woifxiva ahrolc 
hodriyat, " that the multitude require a pastor to 
be given unto them." The same expression is 
also in the epistle of Julius, bishop of Rome, to 
the presbyters, deacons, and people of Alexandria, 
in behalf of their bishop, Aihanasius ; " Susci- 
pite itaque, fratres carissimi, cum craini DivinA 
gratis pastorem vestrum ac preesulem tanquam 
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Tere liOay&trtov** * And a little after, " et gaa- 
dete fruentes orationibus, qui paatorem yestrum 
esuritis et sititis," &c. The same is often used in 
St Hilary and St. Gregory Nazianzen, where bi- 
shops are called ''pastores magni/' "great shep- 
herds," or " pastors." When Ensebius, the bishop 
of Samosata, was banished, "universi lachrymis 
prosecuti sunt ereptionem pastoris sui," saith Theo- 
doret : '* They wept for the loss of their pastor." 
And Eulogius, a presbyter of Edessa, when he was 
arguing with the prefect in behalf of Christianity, 
" Et pastorem (inquit) habemus, et nutus illius se- 
quimur ;" " We have a pastor," (a bishop certainly, 
for himself was a priest,) ** and his commands we 
follow." ' But I need not specify any more parti- 
cular instances ; I touched upon it before.8 He 
that shall consider, that to bishops the regiment of 
the whole church was concredited at the first, and 
the presbyters were but his assistants in cities and 
villages, and were admitted ''in partem sollicitu- 
dinis," first casually and cursorily, and then, by 
station and fixed residence, when parishes were 
divided and endowed, will easily see, that this word 
** pastor " must needs be appropriated to bishops, 
to whom, according to the conjunctive expression of 
St. Peter, and the practice of infant Christendom, 
iintnayireiy and iroifjtalveiv was intrusted, first solely, 
then in communication with others, but always 
principally. 

But now of late, especially in those places where 
the bishops are exauctorated, and no where else 
that I know, but amongst those men that have com- 
plying designs, the word "pastor" is given to 
parish priests, against the manner and usage of an- 
cient Christendom ; and though priests may be 
called pastors in a limited, subordinate sense, and 
by way of participation, (just as they may be called 
angels, when the bishop is the angel, and so pas- 
tors when the bishop is the pastor, and so they are 
called " pastores ovium," in St Cyprian,^) but 
never are they called "pastores" simply, or "pas- 
tores ecclesiiE," for above six hundred years in the 
church, and I think eight hundred more. And, 
therefore, it was good counsel which St Paul gave, 
to avoid "vocum novitates," because there is never 
any affectation of new words, contrary to the an- 
cient voice of Christendom, but there is some de- 
sign in the thing too, to make an innovation ; and 
of this we have had long warning, in the new use 
of the word " pastor." 



SECTION XXVI. 

And Doctor. 

If bishops were the pastors, then "doctors" 
also; it was the ot>servation which St Augustin 
made out of Ephes. iv. as I quoted him even now, 
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"For God hath given some apostles, some pro- 
phets — ^some pastors and doctors." So the church 
hath learned to speak. In the Greeks' council of 
Carthage it was decreed, that places which never 
had a bishop of their own, should not now have 
Kadrfyririly iJeov, " a doctor of their own ;" that is, 
a bishop ; but still be subject to the bishop of the 
diocess to whom formerly they gave obedience; 
and the title of the chapter is, that the x>arts of the 
diocess without the bishop's consent, hritrKtmov 
erepov fi^ Scxc^'^at* "must not have another bi- 
shop." He who in the title is called " bishop," in 
the chapter is called the " doctor." And thus also, 
Epiphanius, speaking of bishops, calleth them ira- 
ripac, ical hhavKaXovci " fathers and doctors," ^ 
" Gratia enim ecclesise laus doctoris est," saith St 
Ambrose, speaking of the eminence of the bishop 
over the presbyters and subordinate clergy. The 
same also is to be seen in St Austin,^ Sedulius, and 
divers others. I deny not but it is in this appella- 
tive as in divers of the rest, that the presbyters 
may, in subordination, be also called doctors ; for 
every presbyter must be Sc^currucoc, ** apt to teach ;" ^ 
but yet this is expressed as a requisite in the par- 
ticular office of a bishop, and no where expressly 
of a presbyter, that I can find in Scripture ; but 
yet because, in all churches, it was by license of 
the bishop, that presbyters did preach, if at all, and 
in some churches the bishop only did it, particu- 
larly of Alexandria, — {M6yoe 6 rife irSXewg cx/mo- • 
irog hi^cLffKEit saith Sozomen,^) therefore it was, that 
the presbyter, in the language of the chiirch, was 
not, but the bishop was often, called doctor of the 
church. 



SECTION XXVIL 

And Pontifex, 

The next word which the primitive church did 
use, as proper to express the offices and eminence 
of bishops, is " pontifex," and " pontificatus " for 
" episcopacy." " Sed k Domino edocti consequen- 
tiam rerum, episcopis pontificates munera assigna- 
vimus," said the apostles, as St Clement reports.* 
" Pontificale ttcVoXov " St John the apostle wore 
in his forehead, as an ensign of his apostleship, a 
gold plate or medal, when he was " in pontificali- 
bus," " in his pontifical or apostolical hajiit," saith 
Eusebius.' "De dispensationibus ecclesiarum an- 
tiqua sanctio tenuit et definitio sanctorum patrum 
in Niceed convenientium— et si pontifices voluerint, 
ut cum eis vicini propter utilitatem celebrent ordi- 
nationes : " said the fathers pf the council of Con- 
stantinople.8 " Qu& tempestate in urbe Romft Cle- 
mens quoque, tertius post Paulum et Petrum, 
pontificatum tenebat," saith Eusebius,^ according to 
the translation of Ruffinus. " Apud Antiochiam 
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vero Theophilos per idem tempus, seztus a]> aposto- 
lis, ecclesiae pontificatum tenebat;" saith the same 
Eosebios.* And there is a famous story of Alexan- 
der, bishop of Cappadocia, that when Narcissus, 
bishop of Jerusalem, was invalid and unfit for go- 
yemment, by reason of his extreme age, he was 
designed by a particular revelation and a voice from 
heaven $ " Suscipite episcopum, qui vobis k Deo 
destinatus est:" " Receive your bishop, whom God 
hath appointed for you ; '' but it was when Narcis- 
sus " jam senio fessus pontificatilis ministerio suffi- 
cere non possit,'' saith the story> Eulogius, the 
confessor, discoursing with the prefect, that wished 
him to comply with the emperor, asked him : 
" Numquid ille un^ cum imperio etiam pontificatum 
est consequutus?" " He hath an empire, but hath 
he also a bishopric ?" " Pontificatus" is the word. 
But St. Dionysius is very exact in the distinction of 
clerical offices,^ and particularly gives this account 
of the present: <'£st igitur pontificatus ordo, qui 
prseditus vi perficiente munera hierarchiee quae per- 
ficiunt," &c. And a little after, " Sacerdotum autem 
oido subjectus pontificum ordini," &c. To which 
agrees St. Isidore,™ in his Etymologies : " Ideo au- 
tem et presbyteri sacerdotes vocantur, quia sacrum 
dant sicut et episcopi, qui licet sacerdotes sint, ta^ 
men pontificatills apicem non habent, quia nee chris- 
mate frontem signant, nee Paracletum Spiritum 
dant, quod solis deberi episcopis lectio ' Actuum 
. Apostolicorum' demonstrat;" and in the same 
chapter, " Pontifex princeps sacerdotum est." 

One word more there is often used in antiquity 
for bishops, and that is " sacerdos." ^ ** Sacerdotum 
autem bipartitus est ordo," say St. Clement and 
Anacletus ; for they are " majores" and " minores." 
The "majores, bishops," the "minores, presby- 
ters;" for so it is in the apostolical constitutions 
attributed to St Clement :"« "Episcopis quidem 
assignavimus et attribuimus quae ad principatum 
sacerdotii pertinent, presbyteris ver6 qute ad sacer- 
dotium." And in St. Cyprian, p "Presbyteri cum 
episcopis sacerdotali honore conjuncti." But al- 
though in such distinction and subordination, and 
in concretion, a presbyter is sometimes called " sa^ 
cerdos," yet in antiquity "sacerdotium ecclesise" 
does evermore signify " episcopacy," and " sacerdos 
ecclesis" the "bishop." "Theotecnus sacerdotium 
ecclesies tenens in episcopatu," saith Eusebius:^ 
and "summus sacerdos," the "bishop" always; 
" dandi baptismum jus habet summus sacerdos, qui 
est episcopus," saith Tertullian;' and, indeed, "sa- 
cerdos" alone is very seldom used in any respect 
but for the " bishop," unless when there is ^some 
distinctive term, and of higher report, given to the 
bishop at the same time. 

"Ecclesia est plebs sacerdoti adunata, et grex 
pastori suo adhserens," saith St. Cyprian.* And 
that we may know by " sacerdos" he means the 
" bishop," his next words are, " Unde scire debcs 
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episcopum in eecleaiA esae, et eccletiam in episco- 
po." And in the same epistle, " qui ad Cyprianum 
episcopum in carcere literas direxerunt, sacerdo- 
tem Dei agnoscentes, et contestantes." Eusebius,^ 
reckoning some of the chief bishops assembled in 
the council of Antioch, " In quibus erant Helenus 
Sardensis ecclesise episcopus, et Nicomas ab Iconio, 
et Hierosolymorum preecipuus sacerdos Hymensus, 
et vicinee huic orbis Cesarese Theotecnus i" and in 
the same place, the bishops of Pontus are called 
" Ponti provincitt sacerdotes." " Abilius apud Alex- 
andriam tredecim annis sacerdotio ministrato, diem 
obiit;" for so long he was bishop; "cui succedit 
Cerdon tertius in sacerdotium." — " Et Papias simi- 
liter apud Hierapolim sacerdotium gerens ; " for he 
was bishop of Hierapolis, saith Eusebius :^ and the 
bishop of the province of Aries,* speaking of their 
first bishop, Trophimus, ordained bishop by St. 
Peter, says : " Quod prima inter Gallias Arelatensis 
civitas missum k beatissimo Petro apostolo sanctum 
Trophimum habere meruit sacerdotem." The bishop 
also was ever designed, when " antistes ecdesiae" 
was the word. " Mehto quoque Sardensis ecdesis 
antistes," saith Eusebius out of Irenseus :^ xpoe0r«i»c 
is the name in Greek, and used for the bishop by 
Justin Martyr, and is of the same authority and use 
with "prslatus" and "praepositus ecclesise." "An- 
tistes autem sacerdos dictus, ab eo quod antistat 
Primus est enim in ordine ecclesiie: et supra se 
nullum habet," saith St Isidore. 

But in those things, which are of no question, I 
need not insist One title more I must specify, to 
prevent misprision upon a mistake of theirs of a 
place in St Ambrose." The " bishop" is some- 
times called " primus presbyter."—" Nam et Timo- 
theum episcopum k se creatum presbyterum vocat: 
quia primi presbyteri episcopi appellabantur, ut re- 
cedente eo sequens ei succederet" ^ Elections were 
made of bishops out of the college of presbyters: 
" Presbyteri unum ex se electum episcopum nomina- 
bant," saith St Jerome ; but at first this election 
was made, not according to merit, but according to 
seniority ; and, therefore, bishops were called " pri- 
mi presbyteri;" that is St Ambrose's sense. But 
St Austin gives another, "primi presbjrteri," that 
is, " chief above the presbyters." — " Quid est epis- 
copus nisi primus presbyter, h. e. summus sacerdos," 
saith he.*» And St Ambrose himself gives a better 
exposition of his words, than is intimated in that 
clause before : " Episcopi, et" presbyteri una ordina- 
tio est: uterque enim sacerdos est, sed episcopus 
primus est; ut omnis episcopus presbyter sit, non 
omnis presbyter episcopus. Hie enim episcopus 
est, qui inter presbyteros primus est" ® The bishop 
is " primus presbyter," that is, " primus sacerdos, h. 
e. princeps est sacerdotum," so he expounds it ; not 
" princeps" or " primus inter presbyteros," himself 
remaining a mere presbyter, but " princeps presby- 
terorum;" for "primus presbyter" could not be 
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*' episcopns" in another sense, he is the chief, not 
the senior of the presbyters. Naj, '< princeps 
presbyteronun" is used in a sense lower than 
** episcopus ; " for Theodoret, speaking of St John 
Chiysostom, saith that, *< having been the first 
presbyter at Antioch, yet he refused to be made 
bishop for a long time ;" *< Johannes enim, qni 
dintissim^ princeps fuit presbyterorum Antiochie, 
ac saepe electus prsesul, perpetuus yitator dignitatis 
iflius de hoc admirabili solo pullulavit" ^ 

The church also, in her first language, when she 
spake of " praepositus ecclesiae," meant the *< bishop 
of the dioeess." Of this there are innumerable ex- 
amples, but most plentifully in St Cyprian, in his 
epistles ;* and in Tertullian's book '< ad Martyres ; '* 
and infinite places more. Of which this advantage 
is to be made, that the primitiye church did gene- 
rally understand those places of Scripture which 
speak of '' prelates," or " preepositi," to be meant of 
" bishops ;" " obedite prvpositis," saith St Paul -J 
''Obey your prelates, or them that are set over 
you.*' " PriepoBiti autem pastores sunt," saith St 
Austin : '* Prelates are they that are pastors." But 
St Cyprian sums up many of them together, and in- 
sinuates the several rektions, expressed in the 
several compellations of bishops. For writing 
against Florentius Pupianns, '* Ac nisi," saith he,s 
** apud te purgati fuerimus, ecce jam sex annis nee 
fratemitas habuerit episcopum, nee pleba praeposi- 
tum« nee grex pastorem, nee ecclesia gnbematwem, 
nee Christus antistitem, nee Deus sacerdotes ; " and 
aD this he means of himself^ who had then been 
** six years bishop of Carthage, a prelate of the 
people, a governor to the church, a pastor to the 
fiock, a priest of the most high God, a minister of 
Christ" 

The sum is this : Wheh we find in antiquity any 
thing asserted of any order of the hierarchy, under 
the names of " episcopus/' or " princeps sacerdo- 
tum," or ** presbyterorum primus," or " pastor," or 
'* doctor," or " pontifex," or " major," or " primus 
sacerdos," or *< sacerdotium ecclesite habens," or 
** antistes ecclesis," or *' ecclesiae sacerdos ; " (un- 
less there be a specification and limiting of it to 
a parochial and inferior minister,) it must be under- 
stood of " bishops" in its present acceptation. For 
these words are aU, by way of eminency, and most 
of them by absolute appropriation and singularity, 
the appellations and distinctive names of " bishops." 



SECTION XXVIII. 

And these toere a distinct Order from, the rest. 

But 6y6fjMra tQv irpayfiAntv fiifiiifAaraj saith the 
philosopher : and this their distinction of names 
did, amongst the fathers of the primitive church, 
denote a distinction of calling, and ofilce, super- 
eminent to the rest 
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For, first, bishops i re, by all antiquity, reckoned 
as a distinct ofilce of clergy. ^ Si quis presbyter, 
aut diaconus, aut qmlibet de numero . clericorum, 

^pergat ad alienam parochiam prster episcopi 

sui conscientiam," &c. So it is in the fifteenth ca- 
non of the apostles, and so it is there plainly dis- 
tinguished as an office different from presbyter and 
deacon, above thirty times in those canons, and dis- 
tinct powers given to the bishop, which are not 
given to the other, and to the bishop above the 
other. The council of Ancyra^ inflicting censures 
upon presbyters first, then deacons which had fallen 
in time of persecution, gives leave to the bishop to 
mitigate the pains as he sees cause : ** Sed si ex 
episcopis aliqui in iis vel aflUctionem aliquam — 
viderint, in eorum potestate id esse." The canon 
would not suppose any bishops to fall, for indeed 
they seldom did ; but for the rest, provision was 
made for both their penances, and indulgence at the 
discretion of the bishop. And yet sometimes they 
did Ml ; Optatus bewails it, but withal gives evi- 
dence of their distinction of order : ** Quid comme- 
morem laicos, qui tunc in ecclesi4 nullA fuerant 
dignitate sufifultiP Quid ministros plurimos, quid 
diaconos in tertio, quid presbyteros in secundo sa- 
cerdotio, constitutos P Ipsi apices, et piincipes om- 
nium aliqui episcopi aliqua instrumenta Divin® 
legis impi& tradidenmt" ** The, laity, the minis- 
ters, the deacons, the presbyters, nay, the bishops 
themselves, the princes and chief of all, proved 
traditors." * The diversity of order is here fiiirly 
intimated, but dogmatically affirmed by him in his 
second book adv. Parmen. : ." Quatuor genera capi- 
tum sunt in ecclesi^ episcoporum, presbyterorum, 
diaconorum, et fidelium :" ** There are four sorts of 
heads in the church, bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
and the faithful laity." And it was j^markable, 
when the people of Hippo had, as it were, by vio- 
lence carried St Austin to be made priest by their 
bishop Valerius, some seeing the good man weep 
in consideration of the great hazard and difficulty 
accruing to him in his ordination to such an office, 
thought he had wept because he was not bishop ; 
they pretending comfort, told him, *' Quia locus 
presbyterii, lic^t ipse majore dignus esset, appro- 
pinquaret tamen episcopatui:" "The ofiSce of a 
presbyter, though indeed he deserved a greater, yet 
was the next step in order to a bishopric." So 
Possidonius tells the story.^ It was the next step, 
the next descent in subordination, the next under it 
So the council of Chalcedon ; 'Ex/^icotok elc irpc<r- 
tvripov fia^fjioy ^if^eiy iepotrvXIa iarly : " It is 
sacrilege to bring down a bishop to the degree and 
order of a presbyter," kiro ?% xpofe^c ivimcoir^^ 
ktroKiviiv so the council permits in case of great 
delinquency, to suspend him from the execution of 
his episcopal order, but still the character remains, 
and &e degree of itself is higher.^ 

" Nos autem idcirco heec scribimus, fratres caris- 
simi, quia novimus quim sacrosanctum debeat esse 
episcopale sacerdotium, quod et clero, et plebi debet 
esse exemplo," said the fathers of the council of 
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Aiitiocli> in Eosebius; ™ *' The office of a bishop is 
sacred, and exemplary both to the clergy and the 
people." ** Interdixi^ per omnia magna synodos, 
non episcopo, non presbytero, non diacono licere,"" 
&c. And it was a remarkable story, that Arius 
tfoubled the church for missing of a prelation to 
the order and dignity of a bishop. *' Post Achillam 
enim Alexander — ordinatur episcopus: hoc autem 
tempore Arius in ordine presbyterorum fuit;" Alex- 
ander was ordained a bishop, .and Arius still left in 
the order of mere presbyters." Of the same exi- 
gence are all those clauses of commemoration of a 
bishop and presbyters of the same church. " Julius 
autem Romanus episcopus propter senectutem defiiit, 
erantque pro eo preesentes Vitus, et Vicentius pres- 
byteri ejusdem ecclesiae ;" " They were his vicars, 
and deputies for their bishop in the Nicene council," 
saith Sozomen. But most pertinent is that of the 
Indian persecution, related by the same man.^ Many 
of them were put to death. " Erant autem honim 
alii quidem episcopi, alii presbyteri, alii diversorum 
ordinum clerici." And this ^fference of order is 
clear in the epistle of the bishops of lUyricum to 
the bishops of the Levant : *' De episcopis autem 
constituendis, vel comministris jam constitutis, si 
permanserint usque ad finem sani, bene — similiter 
presbyteros atque diaconos in sacerdotali ordine de- 
finivimus," &c. And of Sabbatius it is said, "No- 
lens in suo ordine manere presbyteratus, desiderabat 
episcopatnm ;" ** He would not stay in the order of 
a presbyter, but desired a bishopric." — Ordo epis- 
ooporum quadripartitus est, in patriarchis, archiepis- 
copis, metropolitanis, et episcopis," saith St. Isi- 
dore ; Omnes autem superius dcsig^ati ordines uno 
eodemque vocabulo episcopi nominantur."P But it 
were infinite to reckon authorities, and clauses of 
exclusion, for the three orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons ; we cannot almost dip in any tome of 
the councils, but we shall find it recorded : and all 
the martyr bishops of Rome did ever acknowledge 
and publish it, that episcopacy is a peculiar ofiice 
and order in the church of God ; as is to be seen in 
their decretal episdes, in the first tome of the coun- 
cils. I only sum this up with the attestation of 
the church of England, in the preface to the book of 
ordination : " It is evident to all men diligently 
reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that 
from the aposties' times there have been these orders 
of ministers in Christ's church, bishops, priests, 
and deacons."<i The same thing exactly, that was 
said in the second council of Carthage;' rpeic 
paSfjuyv^ Tovrovc, i>Vf"^ ^^, iTrurKoirovQ, xpc9j8vrcpovc» 
Kol ^iokSvovc. But we shall see it better, and by 
more real probation, for that bishops were a distinct 
order, appears by this : 



" Lib. vii. c. 26. " Can. 3. Nicene Council. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

To which the Presbyterate tpas but a Degree, 

1. The presbyterate was but a step to episcopacy, 
as deaconship to the presbyterate; and therefore 
the council of Sardis decreed," that no man should 
be ordained bishop, but he that w^as first a reader, 
and a deacon, and a presbyter, tva ca^' aaarw 
fia^fwv — £ic ri^y A}pl^a r§c €irt^«Mr^c> koto, vpo- 
Koiri^y ^uitfiyat hwffieiti : " That by every degree 
he may pass to the sublimity of epiacopacy." "E^a 
dieKaarov TayfiaTOQbfiaBfwcovKlKa'xiirrov hifXoyon 
Xp^yov fifJKoCf &o. " But the degree of every order 
must have the permanence and trial of no small 
time." Here there is clearly a distinction of orders 
and ordinations, and assumptions to them respec- 
tively, all of the same distance and consideration ; 
and Theodoret,^ out of the synodical epistle of the 
same council, says, that they complained that some 
from Aiianism were reconciled, and promoted from 
deacons to be presbyters, from presbyters to be 
bishops, calling itfui(oyafiadft6y, <* a greater degree," 
or " order : " and St. Gregory Naziansen, in his En- 
comium of St. Athanasius, speaking of his canonical 
ordination and election to a bishopric, says, that he 
was chosen being iL^iayaaroCi " most worthy," and 
vaerav rify r&y /3a0/Liwv iiKoKov^iay^u^e}S^v, "com- 
ing through all the inferior orders." The same 
commendation St Cyprian gives of Comehas:" 
*^ Non iste ad episcopatum subito pervenit, sed per 
omnia ecclesiastica ofiicia promotus, et in divinis 
administrationibus Dominum seep^ promeritus ad 
sacerdotii sublime fastigium cnnctis religionis gradi- 
4)us ascendit ; et fiactus est episcopus ^ plurimis 
coUcgis nostris, qui tunc in urbe Romft aderant, 
qui ad nos literas de ejus ordinatione miserant" 
Here is evident, not only a promotion, but a nev 
ordination of St. Cornelius to be bishop of Rome ; 
so that *' now the chair is full," saith St. Cyprian; 
"et quisquis jam episcopus fieri voluerit, foris fiat 
necesse est, nee habeat ecclesiasticam ordinationem " 
&c. : '< No man else can receive ordination to the 
bishopric." 



SECTION XXX. 

There being a peculiar Manner of Ordinatim to t 
Bishopric. 

2. Thr ordination of a bishop to his chair was 
done " de novo," after his being a presbyter ; and 
not only so, but in another manner than he had, 
when he was made priest This is evident in the 
first ecclesiastical canon that was made after Scrip- 
ture.* *'EnrivKOTco^')(tipoToyti(r^bt &xo tirurwrw ^»o 
8 rpifiv xp£^6wr£poc VTO Ivoc kinuKinrov xttpon- 

<J For Binium Paris. *" Can. 2. 
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y£ia^Uy Kal h^Kot^oCf mil oi Xovrol KXripiKoi : " A 
priest and deacon must be ordained of one bishopi 
but a bishop must be ordained by two or three at 
least." And that we may see it yet more to be 
apostolical, St Anacletus, in his second epistle, re- 
ports, " Hierosolymitanmi primus episcopus B. 
Jacobus k Petro, Jacobo, et Johanne apostolis est 
ordinatas." Three apostles went to the ordaining 
of St. James to be a bishop, and the self-same 
thing is in words affirmed by Anicetus : ** " Ut in 
ore duorum, vel trium stet omnis Veritas ;" and St 
Cy{»rian observes, that when Cornelius was made 
bishop of Rome, there happened to be many of his 
fellow-bishops there, " et fiictus est episcopus k 
plurimis collegis nostris, qui tunc in urbe RomA 
aderant" These "coUegise" could not be mere 
priests; for then the ordination of Novatus had 
been more canonical than that of Cornelius, and all 
Christendom had been deceived *, for not Novatus, 
who was ordained by three bishops, — but Cornelius, 
had been the schismatic, as being ordained by priests, 
against the canon. But here I observe it for the 
word " plurimis," there were "many" of them at 
that ordination. 

In pursuance of this apostolical ordinance, the 
Nicene fathers decreed,*^ that a bishop should be 
ordained wro xairwK twv kv rp xapocic/9, " by all 
the bishops in the province," unless it be in case 
of necessity; and then it must be done by three 
being gathered together, and the rest consenting ; 
so the ordination to be performed. The same is 
ratified in the council of Antioch,** 'Ewlaxoiroy /i^ 
Xciporovfcff^ai ^/^a (ntro^ov, koI irapovalaQ tov iv 
rp ftrfrpowoXei T^fc iTrapx^ac' " A bishop is not to 
be ordained without a synod of bishops, and the 
presence of the metropolitan of the province." 
But if this cannot be done conveniently, yet how- 
ever it is required,® fj€ra Tifc t-wk ^\ii6ywv wapov' 
•^ac rj i//^0ot/ yivEct^ai T^y Karcunaffiy : " the or- 
dinations must be performed by many." The same 
was decreed in the council of Laodicea, can. 12., in 
the thirteenth canon of the Afrrcan code, in the 
twenty-second canon of the first council of Aries, 
and the fifth canon of the second council of Aries, 
and was ever the practice of the church ; and so 
we may see it descend through the bowels of the 
fourth council of Carthage to the inferior ages. 
" Episcopus quum ordinatur, duo episcopl ponant, 
et teneant evangeliorum codicem super caput, et 
ccrvicem ejus, et uno super eum fundente benedic- 
tionem, reUqui omnes episcopi qui adsunt, manibus 
sois caput ejus tangant" 

The thing was catholic and canonical. It was 
"prima, et immutabilis constitutio ;" so the first 
canon of the council of Epaunum calls it:' and, 
therefore, after the death of Meletius, bishop of 
Antioch, a schism was made about his successor, 
and Evagrius's ordination condemned;! because 
" prster ecclesiasticam regulam fuerit ordinatus :" 
"it was against the rule of Holy Church." Why 
so ? " Solus enim Paulinus eum iiistitiierat, pluri- 
mas regulas praevaricatus ecclesiasticas. Non enim 

* Epigt Unica. « Can. 4. 

* Can. 19. • Can. 12. ' A. D. 509. 



prsecipiunt ut per se quilibet ordinare possit, sed 
convocare universos provinciae sacerdotes, et propter 
per tres pontifices ordinationem penitus fieri inter- 
dicunt." Which because it was not observed in the 
ordination of Evagrius, who was not ordained by 
three bishops, the ordination was cassated in the 
council of Rhegium. And we read, that when No- 
vatus would fain be made a bishop, in the schism 
against Cornelius, he did it " tribus adhibitis epis- 
copis," saith Eusebius : "he obtained three bishops," 
for performance of the action.^ 

Now, besides these apostolical and catholic ca- 
nons and precedents, this thing, according to the 
constant and united interpretation of the Greek 
fathers, was actually done in the ordination of St. 
Timothy to the bishopric of Ephesus: "Neglect 
not the grace that is in thee by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery." The Latin fathers ex- 
pound it abstractly, viz. to signify the office of 
priesthood, that is, " neglect not the grace of priest- 
hood, that is in thee by the imposition of hands ; " 
and this Erasmus helps, by making "presbyterii" 
to pertain to "gratiam," by a new interpunction of 
the words; but however, " presbyterii,"- with the 
Latin fathers, signifies " presbyteratus," not "'pres- 
byterorum ; " and this " presbyteratus " is in their 
sense used for ** episcopatus " too. But the Greek 
fathers understand it collectively, and wpe&^vnpiov 
is put for irpttr^vrip^y not simply such, but bishops 
too, all agree in that, that episcopacy is either 
meant in office, or in person. TLpt&^vripov^ rove 
iiTiffK^irovt frivlvi SO (Ecumenius: and St Chry- 
sostom, ov ir€p\ Tpt&^vriptav ^ritrXy kyravQa, hTCKa 
vifA kinaK&inayi so Theophylact; so Theodoret 
The probation of this lies upon right reason and 
catholic tradition ; for, 



SECTION XXXI. 

To which Presbyters never did assist by imposing 
Hands. 

3. The bishop's ordination was peculiar, in this 
respect, above the presbyter's; for a presbyter did 
never impose hands on a bishop. On a presbyter 
they did, ever since the fourth council of Carthage; 
but never on a bishop. And that was the reason 
of the former exposition. By the "presbytery" 
St. Paul means " bishops," oh yap ol vp€<r€vTepoi 
kxetp€T6yTi<ray roy iTitncowoy : " presbyters did not 
impose hands on a bishop," and therefore, V pres- 
byterium" is not a college of mere presbyters, for 
such could never ordain St Timothy to be a bishop. 
The same reason is given by the Latin fathers, 
why they expound " presbyterium " to signify 
" episcopacy." For, saith St Ambrose, " St Paul 
had ordained Timothy to be a bishop; unde, et 
qncmadmodum episcopum ordinet, ostendit Neque 
enim fas erat, aut licebat, ut inferior ordinaret ma- 
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jorem ;" so he ; and subjoins this reason, ** Nemo 
enim tribuit quod non accepit." The same is af- 
finned by St Chrysostom, and generally by the 
authors of the former expositions, that is, the fathers 
both of the east and west For it was so general 
and catholic a truth, that priests could not, might 
not, lay hands on a bishop, that there was never 
any example of it in Christendom till almost six 
hundred years after Christ, and that but once, and 
that irregular, and that without imitation of his 
successors, or example in his antecessors. It was 
the case of Pope Pelagius the First : * '* Et dura 
non essent episcopi, qui eum ordinarent, invent! sunt 
duo episcopi, Johannes de Perusio, et Bonus de 
Ferentino, et Andreas presbyter de Ostid, et ordi- 
naverunt eum pontificem. Tunc enim non erant in 
elero, qui eum possent promovere ;" saith Damasus :^ 
" It was in case of necessity, because there were not 
three bishops, therefore he procured two, and a 
priest of Ostia to supply the place of the third," 
that three, according to the direction apostolical, and 
canons of Nice, Antioch, and Carthage, make epis- 
copal ordination. The church of Rome is concerned 
in the business to make fair this ordination, and to 
reconcile it to the council of Rhegium, and the 
others before mentioned, who^ if asked, would de- 
clare it to be invalid. But certainly, as the canons 
did command three to impose hands on a bishop, so 
also they commanded that those three should be 
three bishops ; and Pelagius might as well not have 
had three, as not three bishops; and better, because, 
so they were bishops, the first canon of the apostles 
approves the ordination if done "by two," iviaKmrt^y 
3vo, $ rpiuv. And the Nicene canon is as much 
exact, in requiring the capacity of the person^ as 
the number of the ordainers. But let them answer 
it For my part, I believe that the imposition of 
hands by Andreas, was no more in that case than if 
a layman had done it; it was x^^ arvpoc, and 
though the ordination was absolutely uncanonical, 
yet it being in the exigence of necessity, and being 
done by two bishops, according to the apostolical 
canon, it was valid "in naturd. rei," though not "in 
forrn^ canonis," and the addition of the priest was 
but to cheat the canon, and cozen himself into an 
impertinent belief of a canonical ordination. 'Earliy 
KOKoi cWmcoirovc KaBiar^y o^fXavtnr, saith the 
council of Sardis : ® " Bishops must ordain bishops \" 
it was never heard that priests did, or, " de jure," 
might 

These premises do most certainly infer a real 
difference between episcopacy and the presbyterate. 
But whether or no they infer a difference of order, 
or only of degree ; or whether degree and order be 
all one or no, is of great consideration in the present, 
and in relation to many other questions. 

1. Then it is evident that in antiquity, " ordo" 
and " gradus " were used promiscuously. Ba^^c 
was the Greek word, and for it the Latins used 
l*..ordo," as is evident in the instances above men- 

• A. D. 555. In Libr. Pontificali. Vit Pclag. 1. 
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tioned; to which add, that Anacletus says,*' that 
Christ did " instituere duos ordines, episcoporum et 
sacerdotum." And St Leo aflinns :* " Primum 
ordinem esse episcopalem, secundum presbyteralem, 
tertium Leviticum;" and these among the Greeks 
are called rpeic fiaSfwi, " three degrees." So the 
order of deaconsliip in St Paul is called iraXoc fiaB- 
fiost " a good degree ;" and fiaBfJum emr/xreiv, &c. 
is a censure used alike in the censures of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. They are all of the same 
name, and the same consideration, for order, distance, 
and degree, amongst the fiithers ; gradus and ordo 
are equally affirmed of them all; and the word 
gradus is used sometimes for that, which is called 
ordo most frequently. So Felix,' writing to St 
Austin, " Non tantnm ego possum contra tuam vir- 
tutem, quia mira virtus est gradus episcopalis;" 
and St Cyprian of Cornelius :> "Ad sacerdotii 
sublime fastigium cunctis rehgionis gradibus as- 
cendit." Degree and order are used in common ; 
for he that speaks most properly, will call that an 
order in persons, which corresponds to a degree in 
qualities ; and neither of the words are wronged by 
a mutual substitution. 

2. The promotion of a bishop " ad munus epis- 
copale," was at first called "ordinatio episcopi." 
" Stir up the grace that is in thee," " juxta ordina- 
tionem toam in episcopatom," saith Sedulius ; and 
St Jerome, ^ " Prophetin gratiam habebat cum 
ordinatione episcopatus." — ^"Neque enim fiis erat 
aut licebat, ut inferior ordinaret majorem," saith 
St Ambrose, proving that presbyters might not 
impose hands on a bishop. " Romanorum ecelesia 
Clementem k Petro ordinatum edit," saith Tertul- 
lian ; and St Jerome affirms,^ that " St James was 
ordained bishop of Jerusalem inmiediately after the 
passion of our Lord." " Ordinatus " was the word 
at first, and afterwards " consecratus" came in con- 
junction with it, when Moses the monk was to be 
ordained, to wit, a bishop, (for that is the title of 
the story in Theodoret,) and spied that Lucius was 
there ready to impose hands on him: "Absit," 
says he, " ut manus tua me consecret" ^ 

3. In all orders, there is the impress of a distinct 
character ; that is, the person is qualified with a 
new capacity to do certain offices, which, before his 
ordination, he had no power to do. A deacon hath 
an order or power. 



■Quo pocnla vits 



Misceat, et latices cum nnguine porrigat agni ; 

as Arator himself, a deacon, expresses it A pres- 
byter hath a higher order or degree in the office 
or ministry of the church, whereby he is enabled, 
Tpofft^^iVf V*^***' ***^ ^iTovpyeiv ra Twy iipaTUAv 
Xetrovpyidv, as the council of Ancyra does intimate. 
But a bishop hath a higher yet; for besides all the 
offices communicated to priests and deacons, he 
can give orders, which veiy one thing makes epis- 
copacy to be a distinct order. For " onlo" is de- 
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signed by the schods to be '' traditio potestatis 
spiritualis, et collatio gratiee, ad obeunda ministeria 
ecclesiaatica : " '* a giving a spiritual power, and a 
I conferring grace for the performance of ecclesiastical 
I ministrations." Since then episcopacy hath a new 
I ordination, and a distinct power, as I shall show in 
the descent, it must needs be a distinct order, both 
according to the name given it by antiquity, and 
according to the nature of the thing in the defini- 
tions of the school. 

There is nothing said against this but a fancy of 
some of the church of Rome, obtruded, indeed, upon 
no grounds ; for they would define order to be " a 
special power in relation to the holy sacrament/' 
which they call " corpus Christ! naturale ;" and epis- 
copacy indeed to be a distinct power, in relation '* ad 
corpus Christi mysticum," or the regiment of the 
church, and ordaining labourers for the harvest, and, 
therefore, not to be a distinct order. 

But this to them that consider things sadly, is 
true or false, according as any man list For if 
these men are resolved they will call nothing an 
order but what is a power in order to the consecra- 
tion of the eucharist, — ^who can help it ? Then in- 
deed, in that sense, episcopacy is not a distinct 
order; that is, a bishop hath no new power in the 
consecration of the venerable eucharist, more than a 
presbyter hath. But then why these men should 
only call this power '* an order," no man can give a 
reason. For, 1. In antiquity, the distinct power of 
a bishop was ever called an order, and I think, be- 
fore Hugo de S. Victore, and the Master of the 
Sentences, no man ever denied it to be an order. 
2. According to this rate, I would fain know the 
office of a subdeacon, and of an ostiary, and of an 
acoloathite, and of a reader, come to be distinct 
orders ; for surely the bishop hath as much power in 
order to consecration " de novo," as they have " de 
integro." And if I mistake not, that the bishop 
hath a new power to ordain presbyters who shall 
have a power of consecrating the eucharist, is more 
a new power in order to consecration, than all those 
inferior officers put together have in aU ; and yet 
they call them orders; and, therefore, why not 
episcopacy also, I cannot imagine, unless because 
they will not. 

But however, in the mean time, the denying the 
office and degree of episcopacy to be a new and dis- 
tinct order, is an innovation of the production of 
some in the church of Rome, without all reason, 
and against all antiquity. This only by the 
way. 

The enemies of episcopacy call in aid, from all 
places, for support of their ruinous cause, and, there- 
fore, take their main hopes from the church of 
Rome, by advantage of the former discourse. For 
since, say they, that consecration of the sacrament 
is the greatest work, of the most secret mystery, 
greatest power, and highest dignity, that is compe- 
tent to man, and this a presbyter hath as well as a 
bishop, — is it likely that a bishop should, by Divine 
institution, be so much superior to a presbyter, who, 

"> S. Hieron. ad Rusticum NarbonenB apudGratian. dist 
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by the confession of all sides, communicates with a 
bishop in that which is his highest power P And 
shall issues of a lesser dignity distinguish the orders, 
and make a bishop higher to a presbyter, and not 
rather the greater raise up a presbyter to the coun- 
terpoise of a bishop P — Upon this surmise, the men 
of the church of Rome would infer an identity of 
order, though a disparity of degree, but the men of 
the other world would infer a parity both of order 
and degree too.™ The first are already answered 
in the premises ; the second must now be served. 

1. Then, whether power be greater, of ordaining 
priests, or consecrating the sacrament, is an imper- 
tinent question : possibly, it may be of some dan- 
ger ; because in comparing God's ordinances, there 
must certainly be a depression of one, and whether 
that lights upon the right side or no, yet peradven- 
ture, it wiU not stand with the consequence of our 
gratitude to God, to do that, which, in God's esti- 
mate, may tantamount to a direct undervaluing ; but 
however it is unprofitable, of no use in case of con- 
science, either in order to faith or manners ; and 
besides, cannot fix itself upon any basis, there being 
no way of proving either to be more excellent than 
the other. 

2. The sacraments and mysteries of Christianity, 
if compared among themselves, are greater and 
lesser in several respects. For since they are all 
in order to several ends, that is, productive of several 
effects, and they all are excellent,— every rite and 
sacrament, in respect of its own effect, is more ex- 
cellent than the other not ordained to that effect 
For example : matrimony is ordained for a means 
to preserve chastity, and to represent the mystical 
union of Christ and his church ; and therefore, in 
these respects, is greater than baptism, which does 
neither. But baptism is for remission of sins,° and, 
in that, is more excellent than matrimony: the 
same may be said for ordination, and consecration ; 
the one being in order to Christ's natural body, as 
the schools speak ; the other in order to his mysti- 
cal bQ|dy» and so have their several excellencies re- 
spectively ; but for an absolute pre-eminence of one 
above the other, I said there was no basis to fix 
that upon, and I believe all men wUl find it so, that 
please to try. But in a relative or respective ex- 
cellency, they go both before and after one another. 
Thus wool and a jewel are better than each other ; 
for wool is better for warmth, and a jewel for orna- 
ment A frog hath more sense in it than the sun, 
and yet the sun shines brighter. 

3. Suppose consecration of the eucharist were 
greater than ordaining priests, yet that cannot hin- 
der but that the power of ordaining may make a 
higher and distinct order ; because the power of or- 
daining hath in it the power of consecrating and 
something more ; it is all that which makes the 
priest, and it is something more besides which 
makes the bishop. Indeed if the bishop had it not, 
and the priest had it, then supposing consecration 
to be greater than ordination, the priest would not 
only equal but excel the bishop ; but because the 

■ The Nicenc Creed. 
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bishop hath that, and ordination besides, — ^therefore 
he is higher both in order and dignity. 

4. Suppose that consecration were the greatest 
clerical power in the world, and that the bishop and 
the priest were equal in the greatest power, yet a 
lesser power than it, superadded to the bishops, may 
make a distinct order and superiority. Thus it was 
said of the Son of man, " Constituit eum pauld 
minorem angelis:" " He was made a little lower 
than the angels." It was but a little lower, and yet 
so much as to distinguish their natures, for he took 
not upon him the " nature of angels, but the seed of 
Abraham." So it is in proportion between bishop 
and priest; for though a priest communicating in 
the greatest power of the church, viz. consecration 
of the venerable eucharist, yet differing in a less, is 
" pattlo minor angelis ; " "a little lower than the 
bishop, the angel of the church ; " yet this " little 
lower" makes a distinct order, and enough for a sub- 
ordination« An angel and a man communicate in 
those great excellencies of spiritual essence ; they both 
discourse ; they have both election and freedom of 
choice ; they have will, and understanding, and 
memory, impresses of the Divine image, — and loco- 
motion, and immortality. And these excellencies 
are (being precisely considered) of more real and 
eternal worth, than the angelical manner of moving 
80 in an instant, and those other forms and modalities 
of their knowledge and volition ; and yet for these 
superadded parts of excellency, the difference is no 
less than specifical. If we compare a bishop and 
a priest thus, what we call difference in nature there, 
will be a difference in order here, and of the same 
consideration. 

5. Lastly, it is considerable, that these men that 
make this objection, do not make it because they 
think it true, but because it will serve a present turn. 
For all the world sees, that to them that deny the 
real presence, this can be no objection ; and most 
certainly the anti-episcopal men do so, in all senses ; 
and then, what excellency is there in the power of 
consecration, more than in ordination ? Nay, is 
there any such thing as consecration at all ? This 
also would be considered from their principles. But 
I proceed- 

One thing only more is objected against the main 
question. If episcopacy be a distinct order, why 
may not a man be a bishop that never was a priest, 
as (abstracting from the laws of the church) a man 
may be a presbyter that never was a deacon ; for if 
it be the impress of a distinct character, it may be 
imprinted '* per saltum," and independently, as it is 
in the order of a presbyter P 

To this answer. It ia true, if the powers and 
characters themselves were independent; as it is in 
all those offices of human constitution, which are 
called the inferior orders : for the office of an aco- 
louthite, of an exorcist, of an ostiary, are no way 
dependent on the office of a deacon ; and, therefore, 
a man may be deacon that never was in any of those ; 
and perhaps a presbyter too, that never was a deacon, 
as it was in the first example of the presbyterate in 
the seventy-two disciples. But a bishop, though he 
■ Hacres. 75. * Ecclcs. Uier. c.5. 



have a distinct character, yet it is not disparate from 
that of a presbyter, but supposes it '* ex vi ordinis." 
For since the power of ordination (if any thing be) 
is the distinct capacity of a bishop, this power sop- 
poses a power of consecrating the eucharist to be 
in the bishop ; for how else can he ordain a pres- 
byter with a power, that himself hath not ? Can he 
give what himself hath not received ? 

I end this point with the saying of Epiphanius : 
** Vox est Aerii haeretici, Unus est ordo episcoporum 
et presbyterorum, una dignitas:"*^ "To say that 
bishops are not a distinct order from presbyters, 
was a heresy first broached by Aerius," and hath 
lately been (at least in the manner of speaking) 
countenanced by many of the church of Rome. 



SECTION XXXII. 

For Bishops Iiad a Power distinct and superior to 
that of Presbyters. As of OrjUnajtiost, 

For to clear the distinction of order, it is evident 
in antiquity, that bishops had a power of imposing 
hands, for collating of orders, which presbyters 
have not. What was done in this afifair in the times 
of the apostles, I have already explicated : but now 
the inquiry is, what Uie church did in pursuance of 
the practice and tradition apostolical. The first and 
second canons of apostles command, that two or 
three bishops should ordain a bishop, and one bishop 
should ordain a priest and a deacon. A presbyter 
is not authorized to ordain ; a bishop is. St. Die- 
nysius affirms, " Sacerdotem non posse initiari, nisi 
per invocationes episcopales," and acknowledges no 
ordainer but a bishop.^ No more did the chmrch 
ever; insomuch that when Novatus, the father of 
the old Puritans, did " ambire episcopatum," he was 
fain to go to the utmost parts of Italy, axid seduce 
or entreat some bishops to impose hands on him, as 
Cornelius witnesses in his epistle to Fabianus, in 
Eusebius.^ To this we may add, as so many wit> 
nesses, all those ordinations made by the bishops of 
Rome, mentioned in the pontifical book of Damasus 
Platina, and others. " Habitis de more sacris ordi- 
nibus Decembris mense, presbyteros decern, diaconos 
duos, &c. creat S. Clemens : Anacletus presbyteros 
quinque, diaconos tres, episcopos diversis in locis 
sex numero creavit ; " and so in descent, for all the 
bishops of that succession, for many ages together. 

But let us see how this power of ordination went 
in the bishop's hand alone, by law and constitution ; 
for particular examples are infinite. 

In the council of Ancyra it is determined, ^^p- 
cxto'icdirovc p^ i^itvat vpi^fivripovq ^ Zitu:6vov^ X^'P^ 
Tovtiy* AXXa prjfit npeof^vripovc iroXfcoc, X''*P^ ^^ 
CTirpair^vai vwo rov iirurK6irov ptra ypappor^v ir 
Ircp^ xopour/f . " That rural bishops shall not ordain 
presbyters or deacons in another's diocess, without 
letters of license from the bishop. Neither shall 
the priests of the city attempt it"^ First, not 
b Lib. vi. c. 23. « Can. la 
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rural bishops, that is, bishops that are taken ** in 
adjutorium episcopi principalis," " vicars to the 
bishop of the diocess," they must not ordain priests 
and deacons. For it is kripa TrapoiKla, " it is an- 
other's diocess," and to be HXXorptoevicrKOTrog is pro< 
hibited by the canon of Scripture. But then they 
may with license ? Yes ; for they had episcopsd ' 
ordination at first, but not episcopal jurisdiction, and 
80 were not to invade the territories of their neigh- 
bour. The tenth canon of the council of Antioch 
clears this part The words are these, as they are 
rendered by Dionysius Exiguus : " Qui in villis, et 
ricis constitud sunt chorepiscopi, tametsi maniis 
impositionem ab episcopis susceperunt, [et ut epis- 
copi suntconsecrati] tamen oportet eoe modum pro- 
primn retinere," &c. el koL x^^9^^^^^ ^^^ itriaKo- 
vbfy tiXrftp6r€£, the next clause, ** et ut episcopi 
consecrati sunt," zdthough it be in very ancient 
Latin copies, yet is not found in the Greek, but is 
an ** assumentum" for exposition of the Greek, but 
is most certainly implied in it; for else, what 
description could this be of " chorepiscopi," above 
" presbyteri rurales," to say that they were ^ccpo- 
dtffiay iviffK&rmy ecXiT^i^cC) for so had country 
priests, they had received imposition of the bishop's 
hands. Either then the chorepiscopi had received 
ordination from three bishops, and evtiTKairtav is to 
be taken collectively, not distributively, to wit, that 
each country-bishop had received ordination from 
bishops ; many bishops in conjunction, and so they 
were very bishops ; or else they had no more than 
village-priests, and then this caution had been 
impertinent 

But the city-priests were also included in this 
prohibition. True it is, but it is in a parenthesis, 
with an &\Xa /xiySe, in the midst of the canon ; and 
there was some particular reason for the involving 
them ; not that they ever did actually ordain any ; 
but that since it was prohibited to the chorepiscopi 
to ordain, (to them I say, who thought, for want of 
jarisdiction, they might not ordain without license, 
it being << in aUenft parochiA," yet they had capa- 
city by their order to do it,) if these should do it, 
the city-presbyters, — ^who were often despatched 
into the villages upon the same employment, by 
a temporary mission, that the chorepiscopi were, 
by an ordinary and fixed residence, — ^might, per- 
haps, think that their commission might extend 
farther than it did ; or that they might go beyond 
it, as well as the chorepiscopi; and therefore 
their way was obstructed by this clause of <!iXXa 
f(i}^£ trpitrfivrepovc vSXew^. Add to this ; the pres- 
byters of the city were of great honour and peculiar 
privilege, as appears in the thirteenth canon of the 
council of Neo-Cnsarea, and, therefore, might easily 
exceed, if the canon had not been their bridle. 

The sum of the canon is this. With the bishop's 
license the chorepiscopi might ordain; for them- 
selves had episcopal ordination : but without license 
they might not; for they had but delegate and 
subordinate jurisdiction : and, therefore, in the four- 
teenth canon of Neo-Csesarea, are said to be eic 
TVTTov rwv ttZofiriKovTCL, " like the seventy disciples," 
that is, inferior to bishops, as the seventy were to 
o2 



the twelve apostles ; viz. "in hoc particulari," not 
in order, but like them in subordination and infe- 
riority of jurisdiction : but the city-presbyters might 
not ordain, neither with nor without hcense; for 
they are in the canon only by way of parenthesis, 
and the sequence of procuring a faculty from the 
bishops to collate orders, is to be referred to " chor- 
episcopi," not to " presbyteri civitatis," unless we 
should strain this canon into a sense contrary to the 
practice of the catholic church. " Res enim ordinis 
non possunt delegari," is a most certain rule in 
divinity, and admitted by men of all sides and most 
different interests. However, we see here that they 
were prohibited; and we never find, before this 
time, that any of them actually did give orders, 
neither by ordinary power, nor extraordinary dis- 
pensation ; and the constant tradition of the church, 
and practice apostolical, is, that they never could 
give orders ; therefore this exposition of the canon 
is liable to no exception, but is clear for the iUe- 
gality of a presbyter giving holy orders either to a 
presbyter or a deacon, — and is concluding for the 
necessity of concurrence, both of episcopal order 
and jurisdiction for ordinations ; for " reddendo 
singula singulis," and expounding this canon accord- 
ing to the sense of the church and exigence of 
catholic custom, the chorepiscopi are excluded from 
giving orders, for want of jurisdiction, — and the 
priests of the city, for want of order ; the first may 
be supplied by a delegate power " in literis episco- 
palibus ;" the second cannot, but by a new ordina- 
tion, that is, by making the priest a bishop. For if 
a priest of the city have not so much power as a 
chorepiscopus, as I have proved he hath not, by 
showing that the chorepiscopus then had episcopal 
ordination, and yet the chorepiscopus might not 
collate orders without a faculty from the bishop, — 
the city-priests might not do it, unless more be 
added to them ; for their want was more. They 
not only want jurisdiction, but something besides, 
and that must needs be " order." 

But although these chorepiscopi, at the first, 
had episcopal ordination, yet it was quickly taken 
from them, for their encroachment upon the bishop's 
diocess j and as they were but " vicarii," or " visi- 
tatores episcoporum in villis," so their ordination was 
but to a mere presbyterate. And this we find, as 
soon as ever we hear that they had had episcopal 
ordination. For those who, in the beginning of the 
tenth canon of Antioch, we find had been conse- 
crated as bishops, in the end of the same canon 
we find it decreed " de novo :" x^^ptvLaKtrifov le 
ytvitr^ai xnro rov ttjc irdXeu^, ^ vv6KEiTai, kifurK&Kov. 
" The chorepiscopus, or country-bishop, roust be 
ordained by the bishop of the city, in whose juris- 
diction he is ;" which was clearly ordination to 
the order of a presbyter, and no more. And ever 
after this, all the ordinations they made, were only 
to the inferior ministries, with the bishop's license 
too ; but they never ordained any to be deacons or 
priests ; for these were orders of the Holy Ghost's 
appointing, and, therefore, were " gratia Spiritds 
Sancti,'- and issues of order ; but the inferior minis- 
tries, as of a reader, an ostiary, &c., were human 
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constitutions, and required not the capacity of epis- 
copal order to collate them: for they were not 
•• graces of the Holy Ghost," as all orders properly 
80 called are, but might, by human dispensation, be 
bestowed, as well as by human ordinance they had 
their first constitution. 

The chorepiscopi lasted in this consistence, till 
they were quite taken away by the council of His- 
palis: save only that such men also were called 
chorepiscopi, who had been bishops of cities, but 
had fallen from their honour, by communicating in 
gentile sacrifices, and by being traditors; but in 
case they repented and were reconciled, they had 
not indeed restitution to their see ; but because they 
had the indelible character of a bishop, they were 
allowed the name, and honour, and sometime the 
execution of offices chorepiscopaL Now of this 
sort of chorepiscopi no objection can be pretended, 
if they had made ordinations; and of the other, 
nothing pertinent, for they also had the ordination 
and order of bishops. The former was the case of 
Meletius, in the Nicene council, as is to be seen in 
the epistle of the fathers to the church of Alex- 
andria.^^ But however, all this while,, the power 
of ordination is so fast held in the bishop's hand, 
that it was communicated to none, though of the 
greatest privilege. 

I find the like care taken in the council of Sar- 
dis:* for when Musseus and Eutychianus had or- 
dained some clerks, themselves not being bishops, — 
Gaudcntius, (one of the moderate men, it is likely,) 
for quietness' sake, and to comply with the times, 
would fain have had those clerks received into 
clerical communion ; but the council would by no 
means admit that any should be received into the 
clergy, dXX' UeivovQ tovq Upta^ivraQ irapa riywv rj 
dXi7^£i^ fitv oyrwy IvicrKorwVf (as Balsamon ex- 
presses upon that canon :) " but such as were or- 
dained by them, who were bishops verily and in- 
deed." But with those who were ordained by 
Musffius and Eutychianus, &g Xaixoic ffvyjcoivwv^ 
eofuvf "we will communicate as with laymen:" 
Srt oh^e ovofia iiriffK&irov hvvayrai cic^ucctv, ol ahrovQ 
rdxa xccporovi/arai^cc: " For they were no bishops, 
that imposed hands on them :" and, therefore, the 
clerks were not ordained truly, but were TrXatrafjLcyoi 
XeipoTOplay, " dissemblers of ordination." " Quae 
autem de Musaeo et Eutychiano dicta sunt, trahe 
etiam ad alios, qui non ordinati fuerunt," &c. saith 
Balsamon ; intimating, that it is a ruled case and 
of public interest. 

The same was the issue of those two famous 
cases, the one of Ischiras ordained of CoUuthus, 
f^vratrSiyroQ kviffKov^yf " one that dreamed only he 
was a bishop." Ischiras, being ordained by him, 
could be no priest, nor any else of his ordaining; 
ical irdo'a xe«p avrov yiyoytv &icvpoQ' and Ischiras 
himself was reduced into lay-communion, being de- 
posed by the synod of Alexandria, licirecrutv jcal rfJQ 
i/'cvdovc Wovo/ac Tov wpi&^vTEpiov : " falling from 
the imagination of his presbyterate," say the priests 

^ Tripart Hist lib. ii. c. 12. ex Theodoret « Can. 19. 
' Apud Athanas. Apoloff. 2. epist Presb. et Diacon. Ma- 
reotic. ad Curiosum et Phuagrium. 



and deacons of Mareotis : ' and of the rest that were 
ordained with Ischiras, XaiKoX ycyovaci, ral tmw 
crvyayorrai, saith St Athanasius: and this is so 
known a business, wg oh^evi KaditmiKey Afju^^Xov : 
" no man made scruple of the nullity." The pa- 
rallel case is of the presbyters ordained by Maxi- 
mus, who was another bishop in the air too ; all his 
ordinations were pronounced null, by the fathers of 
the council in Constantinople.! A third is of the 
blind bishop of Agabra imposing hands, while his 
presbyters read the words of ordination; the ordinar 
tion was pronounced invalid by the first council of 
SeviL*^ These cases are so known, I need not insist 
on them. This only : 

In divers cases of transgression of the canons, 
clergymen were reduced to lay-communion, either 
being suspended or deposed; that is, from their 
place of honour and execution of their function, with 
or without hope of restitution respectively; but then 
still they had their order, and the sacraments con- 
ferred by them were valid, though they indeed 
were prohibited to nunister ; but in the cases of the 
present instance, the ordinations were pronounced 
as null, to have bestowed nothing, and to be merely 
imaginary. 

But so also it was in case that bishops ordained 
without a title, or in the diocess of another bishop ; 
as in the council of Chalcedon,* and of Antioch,'' 
iravra ra cxvpa. And may be it was so in case of 
ordination by a presbyter, it was by positive consti- 
tution, pronounced void, and no more ; and, there- 
fore, may be rescinded by the countermand of an 
equal power ; a council at most may do it ; and, 
therefore, without a council, a pro^ble necessity 
will let us loose. But to this the answer is evident 

1. The expressions in the several cases are 
several, and of diverse issue; for in case of those 
nullities, which are merely canonical, they are ex- 
pressed as then first made ; but in the case of ordi- 
nation by a non-bishop, they are only declared void 
" ipso facto." And therefore, in that decree of 
Chalcedon against sine-titular ordinations, the canon 
saith: rove ^€ airoXvrwc \€ipoToyovfiiyovQ &pi(rtv 
if Ayia o^vo^oc &Kvpoy tX'**' ^*' TOia{m\y \tipQ^t9iaVi 
"irritam existimari manus impositionem," "to be 
esteemed as null," that is, not to have canonical 
approbation ; but is not declared null, " in natura 
rei," as it is in the foregoing instances. 

2. In the cases of Antioch and Chalcedon, the 
degree is " pro futuro, which makes it evident that 
those nullities are such as are made by canon; but 
in the cases of CoUuthus and Maximus, there was 
declaration of a past nullity, and that before any 
canon was made ; and though synodal declarations 
pronounced such ordinations invalid, yet none de- 
creed so for the future ; which is a clear evidence 
that this nullity, viz. in case of ordination by a non- 
presbyter, is not made by canon, but by canon de- 
clared to be invalid in the nature of the 4hing. 

3. If to this be added, that in antiquity it was 
dogmatically resolved, that by nature and institution 
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of the order of bishops, ordination was appropriate 
to them, then it will also from hence be evident, 
that the nullity of ordination without a bishop, is 
not dependent upon positive constitution, but on the 
exigence of the institution. Now that the power of 
ordination was only in the bishop, even they who, 
to advance the presbyters, were willing enough to 
speak less for episcopacy, give testimony ; making 
this the proper distinctive cognizance of a bishop 
from a presbyter, that the bishop hath power of 
ordination, the presbyter hath not. So St. Jerome : 
''Quid facit episcopus, excepta ordinatione, quod 
presbyter non faciat?" " All things," saith he,* (to 
wit, e31 things of precise order,) *' are common to 
bishops with priests, except ordination ;" for that is 
proper to the bishop. And St Chrysostom : " SolA 
quippe ordinatione superiores illis sunt episcopi, 
atque hoc tantum plusquam presbyteri habere vi- 
dentur." " Ordination is the proper and peculiar 
function of a bishop ; and, therefore, not given him 
by positive constitution of the canon. 

4. No man was called a heretic for breach of 
canon, but for denying the power of ordination to 
be proper to a bishop : Aerius was, by Epiphanius, 
Philastritts, and St Austin, condemned and branded 
for heresy, and by the catholic church, saith Epi- 
phanius. This power, therefore, came from a higher 
spring than positive and canonical sanction. But 
now proceed. 

The council held in Trullo,° complaining of the 
incursion of the barbarous people upon the churches 
inheritance, saith that it forced some bishops from 
their residence, and made that they could not jcara to 
Kpar^aay idoc rac XEi^oroviaQ jcai iravTa &. Tf ewtfr- 
KOTf aviiKti irpaTT€iy te koI fieTax^tpii^tadat, " ac- 
cording to the guise of the church, give orders and 
do such things as did belong to the bishop:" and 
in the sequel of the canon they are permitted in 
such cases, "ut et diversorum clericorum ordina- 
tiones canonic^ faciant," " to make canonical ordi- 
nations of clergymen." Giving of orders is proper, 
it belongs to a bishop. So the council And, there- 
fore, Theodoret, expounding that place of St Paul, 
** by laying on the hands of the presbytery," inter- 
prets it of bishops ; for this reason, because presby- 
ters did not impose hands. There is an imperfect 
canon in the Arausican council,® that hatli an ex- 
pression very pertinent to this purpose : " Ea quee 
non nisi per episcopos geruntur," "those things 
that are not done but by bishops," they were decreed 
still to be done by bishops, though he that was to 
do them regularly, did fdl into any infirmity whatso- 
ever, yet " non sub prcesentia sua presbyteros agere 
permittat, sed evocet episcopum." Here are clearly 
by this canon, some things supposed to be proper 
to the bishops, to the action <Jf which presbyters 
must, in no case, be admitted. The particulars, 
what they are, are not specified in the canon, but 
are named before, viz. orders and confirmation ; for 
almost the whole council was concerning them, and 
nothing else is properly the " agendum episcopi," 
and the canon else is not to be understood. To the 

' Ad Evagrium. « Homil. 2. in 1 Tim. ii. 
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same issue is that circumlocutory description or 
name of a bishop, used by St Chrysostom, 6 fiik- 
Xa»v iftdg xtipvroviitfsiv, " the man that is to ordain 
clerks." 

And all this is but the doctrine of the cathoh'c 
church, which St Epiphanius p opposed to the doc- 
trine of Aerius, den3dng episcopacy to be a distinct 
order. *H fitv yap (speaking of episcopacy) karl 
trari^y yeyytiruc^ ra^iQ, iraripaQ yap ytvvq. rij Ik- 
icXi/ff/^' 4 ^€ varipag ftri Ivyafiiyri ytyy^y, speaking 
of presbytery : " The order of bishops begets fathers 
to the church of God, but the order of presbyters 
begets sons in baptism, but no fathers or doctors by 
ordination." It is a very remarkable passage re- 
lated by Eusebius, in the ordination of Novatus to 
be presbyter, the bishop did it Btaic(jji\v6fteyog iiiro 
TTCLVTOc rov Kkiipovf " all the whole clergy was 
against it," yet the bishop did ordain him, and then 
certainly scarce any conjunction of the other clergy 
can be imagined ; I am sure none is either expressed 
or intimated.4 For it was a ruled case, and attested 
by the uniform practice of the church, which was 
set down in the third council of Carthage : " Epis- 
copus unus esse potest, per quem dignatione Divina 
presbyteri multi constitui possunt"' This case I 
instance the more particularly, because it is an ex- 
act determination of a bishop's sole power of ordi- 
nation. Aurelius made a motion, that if a church 
wanted a presbyter to become her bishop, they 
might demand one from any bishop. It was grant- 
ed; but Posthumianus, the bishop, put this case: 
" Deinde qui unum habuerit, numquid debet illi ipse 
unus presbyter auferri ?" " How, if the bishop have 
but one priest, must his bishop part with him to* 
supply the necessity of the neighbour widow- 
church P" Yea, that he must But how then shall 
he keep ordinations, when he hath never a presbyter 
to assist him P That indeed would have been the 
objection now, but it was none then ; for Aurelius 
told them plainly, there was no inconvenience in it; 
for though a bishop have never a presbyter, no- 
great matter, he can himself ordain many, and then 
I am sure there is a sole ordination ; but if a bishop 
be wanting to a church, he is not so easily found. 

Thus it went ordinarily in the style of the church, 
ordinations were made by the bishop, and the or- 
dainer spoken of as a single person. So it is in 
the Nicene council,* the council of Antioch,* the 
council of Chalcedon," and St. Jerome, who, writing 
to Pammachius against the errors of John of Jeru- 
salem, " If thou speak," saith he, '* of Paulinianus, 
he comes now and then to visit us, not as any of 
your clergy, but * ejus k quo ordinatiis est,' that 
bishop's who ordained him." 

So that the issue of this argument is this. The 
canons of the apostles and the rules of the ancient 
councils appropriate the ordination of bishops ta 
bishops, of presbyters to one bishop, (for I never 
find a presbyter ordained by two bishops together, 
but only Origen, by the bishops of Jerusalem and 
Cssarea,) presbyters are never mentioned in con- 
junction with bishops at their ordinations, and iC 
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alone they did it, their ordination was pronounced 
invalid and void '* ad initio." 

To these particulars add this, that bishops alone 
were punished if ordinations were uncanonical; 
which were most unreasonable, if presbyters did 
join in them, and were causes in conjunction. But 
unless they did it alone, we never read that they 
were punishable ; indeed bishops were " pro toto, 
et integro," as is reported by Sozomen in the case 
of Elpidius, Eustathius, Basilius of Ancyra, and 
Eleusius. Thus also it was decreed in the second 
and sixth chapters of the council of Chalcedon, and 
in the imperial constitutions.^ Since, therefore, we 
never find presbyters joined with bishops in com- 
mission, or practice, or penalty, all this while ; I 
may infer, from the premises, the same thing which 
the council of Hispalis expresses in direct and full 
sentence : " Episcopus sacerdotibus ac ministris 
solus honorem dare potest, solus auferre non po- 
test:" "The bishop alone may give the priestly 
honour, he alone is not suffered to take it away." y 
This council was held in the year 657, and I set it 
down here for this purpose, to show that the decree 
of the fourth council of Carthage,* which was the 
first that licensed priests to assist bishops in ordi- 
nations, yet was not obligatory in the West ; but 
for almost three hundred years after, ordinations 
were made by bishops alone. But tiU this coimcil, 
no pretence of any such conjunction, and after this 
council, sole ordination did not expire in the West 
for above two hundred years together ; but for 
aught I know, ever since then it hath obtained, that 
although presbyters oin not in the consecration of 
a bishop, yet of a presbyter they do i but this is 
only by a positive subintroduced constitution, first 
made in a provincial of Africa, and in other places 
received by insinuation and conformity of practice. 

I know not what can be said against it I only 
find a piece of an objection out of St Cyprian, who 
was a man so complying with the subjects of his 
diocess, that, if any man, he was like to furnish us 
with an antinomy : " Hunc igitur, fratres dilectis- 
simi, 4 me, et k coUegis qui preesentes aderant, 
ordinatum sciatis." • Here either by his " col- 
leagues" he means bishops or presbyters. If 
bishops, then many bishops will be found in the 
ordination of one to an inferior order ; which, be- 
cause it was, as I observed before, against the prac- 
tice of Christendom, will not easily be admitted to 
be the sense of St Cyprian ; but if he means pres- 
byters by " coUegae," then sole ordination is invali- 
dated by this example, for presbyters joined with 
him in the ordination of Aurelius. 

I answer, that it matters not whether by his col- 
leagues he means one or the other ; for Aurelius the 
confessor, who was the man ordained, was ordained 
but to be a reader ; and that was no order of Divine 
institution, no gift of the Holy Ghost, and, there- 
fore, might be dispensed by one or more, by bishops 
or presbyters, and no way enters into the considera- 
tion of this question, concerning the power of col- 
lating those orders which are gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and of Divine ordinance ; and therefore, this, 

« Novell Conatit 6. et 123. c. 16. y Cap. 6. 



although I have seen it once pretended, yet hath no 
validity to impugn the constant practice of primitive 
antiquity. 

But Uien are all ordinations invalid, which are 
done by mere presbyters, without a bishop ? What 
think we of the reformed churches ? 

1. For my part, I know not what to think. The 
question hath been so often asked, with so much 
violence and prejudice, and we are so bound, by 
public interest, to approve all that they do, that we 
have disabled ourselves to justify our own. For we 
were glad, at first, of abettors against the errors of 
the Roman church ; we found these men zealous in 
it ; we thanked God for it, as we had cause ; and 
we were willing to make them recompence, by en- 
deavouring to justify their ordinations ; not thinking 
what would follow upon ourselves. But now it is 
come to that issue, that our own episcopacy is 
thought not necessary, because we did not condemn 
the ordinations of their presbytery. 

2. Why is not the question rather, what we think 
of the primitive church, than what we think of the 
reformed churches ? Did the primitive councils and 
fathers do well in condemning the ordinations made 
by mere presbyters P If they did well, what was a 
virtue in them, is no sin in us. If they did ill, 
from what principle shall we judge of the right of 
ordinations P since there is no example in Scripture 
of any ordination made but by apostles and bishops ; 
and the presbytery that imposed hands on Timothy, 
is, by all antiquity, expounded either of the office or 
of a college of presbyters ; and St Paul expounds it 
to be an ordination made by his own hands, as ap- 
pears by comparing the two epistles to St Timothy 
together ; and may be so meant by the principles of 
all sides; for if the names be confounded, then 
presbyter may signify a bishop ; and that they of 
this presbytery were not bishops, they can never 
prove from Scripture, where all men grant that the 
names are confounded. 

So that whence will men take their estimate for 
the rites of ordinations ? From Scripture ? That 
gives it always to apostles and bishops, as I have 
proved ; and that a priest did ever impose hands for 
ordination, can never be shown from thence. From 
whence then ? From antiquity ? That was so far 
from licensing ordinations made by presbyters alone, 
that presbyters, in the primitive church, did never 
join with bishops in collating holy orders of pres- 
byter and deacon, till the fourth coimcil of Carthage ; 
much less do it alone, rightly, and with effect. So 
that as, in Scripture, there is nothing for presbyters* 
ordaining, so in antiquity there is much against it ; 
and either in this particular we must have strange 
thoughts of Scripture and antiquity, or not so fair 
interpretation of the ordinations of reformed pres- 
byteries. But for my part, I had rather speak a 
truth in sincerity, than err with a glorious corre- 
spondence. 

But will not necessity excuse them, who could 

not have orders from orthodox bishops ? Shall we 

either sin against our consciences, by subscribing to 

heretical and felse resolutions " in materia fidei," 
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or eke lose the being of a church, for want of 
episcopal ordinations? Indeed if the case were 
jnst thus, it was very hard with good people of the 
transmarine churches ; but I have here two things 
to consider. 

1. I am very willing to believe, that they would 
not have done any thing, either of error or sus- 
picion, but in cases of necessity. But then I 
consider that M. Du Plessis, a man of honour and 
great learning, does attest,^ that at the first reforma- 
tion, there were many archbishops and cardinals in 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, that joined in 
the reformation, whom they might, but did not, em- 
ploy in their ordinations ; and what necessity then 
can be pretended in this case, I would fain learn, 
that I might make their defence. But, which is of 
more and deeper consideration, for this might have 
been done by inconsideration and irresolution, as 
often happens in the beginning of great changes ; 
but it is their constant and resolved practice, at least 
in France, that if any returns to them, they will re- 
ordain him by their presbytery, though he had, be- 
fore, episcopaJ ordination, as both their friends and 
their enemies bear witness.*^ 

2. I consider that necessity may excuse a personal 
delinquency ; bat I never heard that necessity did 
build a chnrch. Indeed no man is forced, for his 
own particular, to commit a sin ; for if it be abso- 
lutely a case of necessity, the action ceaseth to 
be a sin ; but indeed if God means to build a church 
in any place, he wiU do it by means proportionable 
to that end j that is, by putting them into a possibility 
of doing and acquiring those things, which himself 
hath required, of necessity, to the constitution of 
a church. So that, supposing that ordination by a 
bishop is necessary for the vocation of priests and 
deacons, as I have proved it is, and, therefore, for 
the founding or perpetuating of a church, either God 
hath given to all churches opportunity and possibility 
of SQch ordinations, and then, necessity of the con- 
trary is but pretence and mockery ; or if he hath not 
given such possibility, then there is no church there 
to be either built or continued, but the candlestick is 
presently removed. 

There are divers stories in Rnfiinus to this pur- 
pose.^ When iEdesius and Frumentius were sur- 
prised by the barbarous Indians, they preached 
Christianity, and baptized many ; but themselves, 
being but laymen, could make no ordinations, and 
so not fix a church. What then was to be done in 
the case ? " Frumentius Alexandriam pcrgit : et 
rem omnem, ut gesta est, narrat episcopo, ac monet, 
ut pTovideat virum aliquem dignum, quem congre- 
gatis jam plurimis christianis in barbarico solo 
episcopum mittat" " Frumentius comes to Alex- 
andria to get a bishop." Athanasius, being then 
patriarch, ordained Frumentius their bishop ; " et 
tradito ei sacerdotio, redire eum cum Domini g^tid. 
unde venerat jubet : ex quo," saith Ruffinus, " in 
Indiee partibus, et populi christianonim et ecclesite 
fectcB sunt, et sacerdotium coepit"* 

*» Dc Eccles. c 11. 

« Dao«eu9, part 2. Isaffog. lib. ii. c. 22; Perron. Rcpl. 
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The same happened in the case of the Iberians 
converted by a captive woman : " Posted ver6 qu&m 
ecclesia magnified constructa est, et populi fidem Dei 
majore ardore sitiebant, captivee monitis ad impera- 
torem Constantinum totius gentis legatio mittitur : 
res gesta exponitur : sacerdotes mittere oratur, qui 
cceptum erga se Dei munus implerent." The work 
of Christianity could not be completed, nor a church 
founded, without the ministry of bishops. Thus the 
case is evident, that the want of a bishop will not 
excuse us from our endeavours of acquiring one ; 
and where God means to found a church, there he 
will supply them with those means and ministers, 
which himself hath made of ordinary and absolute 
necessity. And, therefore, if it happens that those 
bishops, which are of ordinary ministration amongst 
us, prove heretical, still God's church is catholic ; 
and though with trouble, yet orthodox bishops may 
be acquired. For just so it happened when Mauvia, 
queen of the Saracens, was so earnest to have Moses, 
the hermit, made the bishop of her nation, and 
offered peace to the catholics upon that condition ; 
Lucius, an Arian, troubled the affair by his inter- 
posing and offering to ordain Moses : the hermit 
discovered his vileness, " et ita majore decore de- 
formatus compulsus est acquiescere." ' Moses re- 
fused to be ordained by him that was an Arian. 
So did the reformed churches refuse ordinations by 
the bishops of the Roman communion. But what 
then might they have done ? Even the same that 
Moses did in that necessity : " Compulsus est nb 
episcopis, quos in exilium truserat, (Lucius,) sacer- 
dotium sumere." Those good people might have 
had order from the bishops of England or the Lu- 
theran churches, if at least they thought our 
churches catholic and christian. 

If an ordinary necessity will not excuse this, 
will not an extraordinary calling justify it ? yea, 
most certainly, could we but see an ordinary proof 
for an extraordinary calling, viz. an evident pro- 
phecy, demonstration of miracles, certainty of 
reason, clarity of sense, or any thing that might 
make faith of an extraordinary mission. 

But shall we then condemn those few of the re- 
formed churches, whose ordinations always have 
been without bishops ? No, indeed ; that must not 
be : they stand or fall to their own master. And 
though I cannot justify their ordinations, yet what 
degree their necessity is of, what their desire of 
episcopal ordinations may do for their personal ex- 
cuse, and how far a good life and a catholic belief 
may lead a man in the way to heaven, although 
the forms of external communion be not observed, 
I cannot determine. For aught I know, their con- 
dition is the same with that of the church of Per- 
gamus : " I know thy works, and where thou 
dwellest, even where Satan's seat is ; and thou 
heldest fast my faith, and hast not denied my name :*' 
** Nihilominus habeo adversus te pauca;" "some 
few things I have against thee ;" and yet of them, 
the want of canonical ordinations is a defect, which, 

«• Eccles. Hist. lib. x. c. 9. per Ruffinum. 
• Ibid. c. 10. et apud Thcodorct. lib. i. 
' Eccles. Hist Uu. xi. c. 6. per Kuffinuin. 
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I trust, themselves desire to be remedied ; but if it 
camiot be done, their sin indeed is the less, but 
their miseiy the greater. I am sure I have said 
sooth, but whether or no it will be thought so, I 
cannot tell; and yet why it may not, I cannot 
guess, unless they only be impeccable; which, I 
suppose, will not so easily be thought of them, who 
themselves think, that all the church possibly may 
fail. But this I would not have- declared so freely, 
had not the necessity of our own churches required 
it, and the first pretence of the legality and validity 
of their ordinations been buoyed up to the height 
of an absolute necessity ; for else why shall it be 
called tyranny in us, to call on them to conform to 
us, and to the practice of the catholic church, and 
yet in them be called a good and a holy zeal to 
exact our conformity to them ; but I hope it will so 
happen to us, that it will be verified here, what was 
once said of the catholics, under the fury of Jus- 
tina : *' Sed tanta fuit perseverantia fidelium popu- 
lorum, ut animas prius amittere, qu4m episcopum 
mallent;" if it were put to our choice, rather to 
die, (to wit, the death of martyrs, not rebels,) than 
lose the sacred order and offices of episcopacy, with- 
out which no priest, no ordination, no consecration 
of the sacrament, no absolution, no rite, or sacra- 
ment, legitimately can be performed, in order to 
eternity. 

The sum is this. If the canons and sanctions 
apostolical ; if the decrees of eight famous councils 
in Christendom, of Ancyra, of Antioch, of Sardis, of 
Alexandria, two of Constantinople, the Arausican 
council, and that of Hispalis ; if the constant suc- 
cessive acts of the famous martyr-bishops of Rome 
making ordinations ; if the testimony of the whole 
pontifical book ; if the dogmatical resolution of so 
many fathers, St Denis, St Cornelius, St Athana- 
sius, St Jerome, St Chrysostom, St Epiphanius, St 
Austin, and divers others, all appropriating ordina- 
tions to the bishop's hand ; if the constant voice of 
Christendom, declaring ordinations made by presby- 
ters to be null and void in the nature of the thing ; 
and never any act of ordination by a non-bishop ap- 
proved by any council, decretal, or single suffrage 
of any famous man in Christendom ; if that ordina- 
tions of bishops were always made, and they ever 
done by bishops, and no pretence of priests joining 
with them in their consecrations, and after all this 
it was declared heresy to communicate the power of 
giving orders to presbyters, either, alone or in con- 
junction with bishops, as it was in the case of 
Aerius; if all this, that is, if whatsoever can be 
imagined, be sufficient to make faith in this parti- 
cular, — ^then it is evident that the power and order 
of bishops is greater than the power and order of 
presbyters, to wit, in this great particular of or- 
dination, and that by this loud voice and united vote 
of Christendom. 



* Epist de Chorcpisc. 
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SECTION XXXIII. 
And ConfimuUion, 

But this was but the .first part of the power, 
which catholic antiquity affixed to the order of 
episcopacy. The next is of confirmation of baptized 
people. And here the rule was this, which was 
thus expressed by Damascen : *^ Apostolonim et suc- 
cessorum eorum est, per maniis impositionem do- 
num Spiritils Sancti tradere ;" *' It belongs to the 
apostles and their successors, to give the Holy Ghost 
by imposition of hands." ^ But see this in particu* 
lar instance. 

The council of Eliberis, giving permission to 
faithful people of the laity to baptize catechumens 
in the cases of necessity, and exigence of journey : 
** Ita tamen ut si supervixerit baptizatns, ad episco- 
pum eum perducat, ut per man^ impositionem pro- 
ficere possit :" " Let him be carried to the bishop, 
to be improved by imposition of the bishop's hands." 
This was law. 

It was also a custom, saith St Cyprian, " Quod 
nunc qnoque apud nos geritur, ut qui in ecclesiii 
baptizantur, per pnspositos ecclesise ofiTerantur, et 
per nostram orationem, et maniUs impositionem, 
Spiritum Sanctum consequantur, et signaculo Do- , 
minico consummentur ; '* ** and this custom was j 
catholic too, and the law was of universal concern- 
ment " Omnes fideles, per manuum impositionem 
episcoporum, Spiritum Sanctum post baptismum ac- 
cipere debent, ut pleni christiani accipere debent" 
So St Urban, in his decretal epistle ;*^ and, " Omni- 
bus festinandum est sine morft renasci, et demi!im 
consignari ab episcopo, et septiformem Spiritiis 
Sancti gratiam recipere ; " so saith the old author of 
the fourth epistle under the name of St Clement: 
" All faithful baptized people must go to the bishop 
to be consigned, and so by imposition of the bishop's 
hands, to obtain the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Ghost" 

Meltiades, in his epistle to the bishops of Spain, 
affirms confirmation in this to have a special excel- 
lency besides baptism : " Qu6d solium k summis sa- 
cerdotibus confertur ; " " because bishops only can 
give confirmation ; " and the same is said and 
proved by St Eusebius, in his third epistle, enjoin- 
ing great veneration to this holy mystery : ** Qu6d 
ab aliis perfici non potest nisi k summis sacerdoti- 
bus : " ** It cannot, it may not, be performed by any 
but by the bishops." i 

Thus St Chrysostom, speaking of St. Philip con- 
verting the Samaritans,^ ho koX Patrrii^toyi TLytvfia 
Toig (iafmi^ofxiyoiQ ovk ihihov, Ohhe yap elYcv ifcv- 
aiay. Towro yap to ^wpoy ^6viay rQy hutoiKa 5»'« 
" Philip, baptizing the men of Samaria, gave not 
the Holy Ghost to them whom he had baptized. 
For he had not power. For this gift was only of 
the twelve apostles." And a little after, tovto Ifv 
T&y cnro(rT6\b)v l^alperoy. " This was peculiar to 
the apostles." "Odev koI tovq Kopvi^aLovQ^ ovk oX- 

^ Apud Sev. Binium, in 1 torn. ConciL 
* HomiL 18. in Act 
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Xtwc rivAs ioTiv iZtiv rovro vournvrag* " whence it 
comes to pass, that the principal and chief of the 
church do it, and none else/' And George Pa^ 
chjrmeres,* the paraphrast of St Dionysius, Xpc/a 
Tov afr)(upitac etrrai elg ro y(pitr€u rf fivpf roy pav- 
riaOiyra' awnj yap ^v 4 if>X""* tntyrideia' " It is 
required that a bishop should consign faithful people 
baptised: for this was the ancient practice." 

I shall not need to instance in too many particu- 
lars ; for that the ministry of confirmation was, by 
catholic custom, appropriate to bishops in all ages 
of the primitive church, is to be seen by the concur- 
rent testimony of councils and fathers, particularly 
of St Clemens Alexandrinus, in Eusebius,' TertuU 
lian,K St Innocentius the First,^ Damasus,^ St Leo,^ 
in John the Third,^ in St Gregory,™ Amphilochius, 
in the life of St Basil, telling the story of Bishop 
Maximinus confirming Basilius and Eubulus, the 
council of Orleans,*' and of Melda,<^ and, lastly, of 
SeTill,P which affirms, " Non licere presbyterie, per 
impoeiticmem maniis fidehbus baptizandis Paracle- 
tum Spiritum tradere :" *Mt is not lawful for pres- 
byters to give confirmation, for it is properly an act 
of episcopal power:" — " Chrismate Spiritus Sanctus 
super infunditur. Utraque ver6 ista manu et ore 
antistitis impetramus." These are enough for 
authority and dogmatical resolution, from antiquity. 
For truth is, the first that ever did communicate the 
power of confirming to presbyters, was Photius, the 
first author of that unhappy and long-lasting schism 
between the Latin and Greek churches, and it was 
upon this occasion too. For when the Bulgarians 
were first converted, the Greeks sent presbyters to 
baptize and to confirm them. But the Latins sent 
again to have them re-confirmed ; both because (as 
they pretended) the Greeks had no jurisdiction in 
Bulgaria, nor the presbyters a capacit}' of order to 
give confirmation.*) 

The matters of fact and acts episcopal, of confir- 
mation, are innumerable; but most famous are 
those confirmations made by St Rembert, bishop of 
Brema, and of St Malchus, attested by St Bernard, 
because they were ratified by a miracle, saith the 
ancient story.' I end this with the saying of St 
Jerome; ''Exigis ubi scriptum sit? In Actibus 
Apostolorum. Sed etiamsi scripturee auctoritas non 
subesset, totius orbis in banc partem consensus in- 
star prwcepti obtineret :" " If you ask where it is 
written," (viz. that bishops alone should confirm,) 
'' it is written in the Acts of the Apostles;" (mean- 
ing, by precedent, though not express precept;) 
" but if there were no authority of Scripture for it, 
yet the consent of all the world upon this particu- 
lar is instead of a command." It was fortunate 
that St Jerome hath expressed himself so confi- 
dently in this aflair, for by this we are armed against 
an objection from his own words ; for in the tome 
dialogue, speaking of some acts of episcopal privi- 
lege and peculiar ministration, particularly of con- 



• In c. 5. de Eccles. Hierarch. 
' Lib. iii. Hist. c. 17. s Dc Baptism. 
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firmation, he sa3rs, it was ** ad honorem potius 
sacerdotii qu^m ad legis necessitatem : " "for the 
honour of the priesthood, rather than for the neces- 
sity of a law." 

To this the answer is evident from his own 
words : " That bishops should give the Holy Ghost 
in confirmation, is written in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles;" and now that this is reserved, rather "for 
the honour of episcopacy, than a simple necessity 
in the nature of the thing," makes no matter. For 
the question here, that is. only of concernment, is 
not to what end this power is reserved to the bishop, 
but by whom it was reserved? Now St Jerome 
says it was done " apud acta," " in the Scripture ; " 
therefore, by God's Holy Spirit; and the end he 
also specifies, viz. " for the honour of that sacred 
order," " non propter legis necessitatem," " not that 
there is any necessity of law," that confirmation 
should be administered by the bishop. Not that a 
priest may do it, but that, as St Jerome himself 
there argues, the Holy Ghost being already given 
in baptism, if it happens that bishops may not be 
had, (for he puts itie case concerning persons in 
bondage, and places remote and destitute of bishops,) 
then, in that case, there is not the absolute necessity 
of a law, that confirmation should be had at all : a 
man does not perish if he have it not ; for that this 
thing was reserved to a bishop's peculiar ministra- 
tion, was indeed an honour to the function, but it 
was not for the necessity of a law tying people, in all 
cases, actually to acquire it So that this "non 
necessarium" is not to be referred to the bishop's 
ministration, as if it were not necessary for him to 
do it when it is to be done, nor that a priest may do 
it if a bishop may not be had ; but this non-neces- 
sity is to be referred to confirmation itself; so that 
if a bishop cannot be had, confirmation, though 
with much loss, yet with no danger, may be omitted. 
This is the sum of St Jerome's discourse, this recon- 
ciles him to himself, this makes him speak confor- 
mably to his first assertions, and, consequently, to 
his arguments; and to be sure, no exposition can 
make these words to intend, that this reservation of 
the power of confirmation to bishops is not done by 
the Spirit of God, and then let the sense of the words 
be what they will, they can do no hurt to the cause ; 
and as easily may we escape from those words of 
his, to Rusticus, bishop of Narbona : " Sed quia 
scriptum est, presbyteri duplici honore honorentur; 
preedicare eos decet, utile est benediccre, congruum 
confirmare," &c. It is quoted by Gratian, dist 95. 
can. " Ecce Ego." But the gloss upon the place 
expounds him thus, i. e. " in fide," " the presbyters 
may preach, they may confirm their auditors, not by 
consignation of chrism, but by confirmation of faith ;" 
and for this quotes a parallel place for the use of 
the word " confirmare," by authority of St. Gregory, 
who sent Zachary, his legate, into Germany, from 
the see of Rome, " Ut orthodoxos episcopos, pres- 

<* Apud. Gratian. de Consecrat dist 5. can. ut Jejuni. 
** Ibid. can. ut Episcopi. ' P Concil. Hcspal. can. 7. 
<i Vide Anast 1. Bibhoth. Pnefat. in can. 8. Synodi. 
r Vide Optatum, lib. ii. S. Bernard, in Vlt& S. Malachia 
Surium. torn. L in Febr. Dial adv. Lucifer. 
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byteros, vel qaoficunqae reperire potuisset in verbo 
exhortationis perfectos, ampliiis confirmaret." * Cer- 
tainly St Gregory did not intend that his legate, 
Zachary, should confirm bishops and priests in any 
other sense but this of St Jerome in the present, to 
wit, in faith and doctrine, not in rite and mystery ; 
and neither could St. Jerome himself intend, that 
presbyters should do it all but in this sense of St 
Gregory; for else he becomes an antistrephon, and 
his own opposite. 

Yea, but there is a worse matter than this. St 
Ambrose tells of the Egyptian priests, ''that they, 
in the absence of the bishop, do confirm." " Denique 
apnd ^gyptum presbyteri consignant, si prtesens 
non sit episcopus."^ But, 

1. The passage is suspicious, for it interrupts a 
discourse of St Ambrose concerning the primitive 
order of election to the bishopric, and is no way 
pertinent to the discourse, but is encircled with a 
story of a far different consequence, which is not 
easily thought to have been done by any considering 
and intelligent author. 

2. But suppose the clause be not surreptitious, 
but natural to the discourse, and bom with it, yet it 
is matter of fact, not of right, for St Ambrose neither 
approves nor disproves it, and so it must go for a 
singular act against the catholic practice and laws 
of Christendom. 

3. If the whole clause be not surreptitious, yet 
the word "consignant" is ; for St Austin, who hath 
the same discourse of the same thing, viz. of the 
dignity of presbyters, tells this story of the act and 
honour of presbyters in Alexandria and all Egypt, 
almost in the other words of his master, St Am- 
brose ; but he tells it thus : " Nam et in Alexandria 
et per totam ^gyptum si desit episcopus, consecrat 
pre sbyter."" So that it should not be " consignat, " 
but " consecrat ;" for no story tells of any confirma- 
tions done in Egypt by presbyters, but of consecrat- 
ing the eucharist in cases of episcopal absence or 
commission. I shall give account, in the question 
of jurisdiction, that that was indeed permitted in 
Egypt and some other places, but confirmation 
never, that we can find elsewhere *, and this is too 
improbable to bear weight against evidence and 
practice apostolical, and four councils, and sixteen 
ancient catholic fathers, testifying that it was a 
practice and a law of Christendom, that bishops only 
should confirm, and not priests ; so that if there be 
no other scruple, this question is quickly at an end. 

But St Gregory is also pretended in objection ; 
for he gave dispensation to the priests of Sardinia, 
** ut baptizatos unguant," " to aneal baptized peo- 
ple." * Now anointing the forehead of the baptized 
person was one of the solemnities of confirmation, 
so that this indulgence does arise to a power of con- 
firming; for "unctio" and " chrismatio," in the 
first Arausican council, and since that time '' sacra- 
mentum chrismatis," hath been the usual word 
for confirmation. But this will not much trouble 
the business. 

» Caus. H. (J. 3. can. Quod Pracdecesaor. 

' In Ephes. iv. 

« Quaest 101. Vet et N. Testam. Basiles. 



Because it is evident that he means it not of con- 
firmation, but of the chrism in those times by the 
rites of the church used in baptism. For, in his 
ninth epistle, he forbids priests to anoint baptized 
people ; now here is precept against precept ; there- 
fore, it must be understood of several anointings, and 
so St Gregory expounds himself in this ninth epis- 
tle : " Presbyteri baptizatos infentes signare bis in 
fronte chrismate non praesumant :" ^ Presbyters 
may not anoint baptized people twice," once they 
might ; now that this permission of anointing was 
that which was a ceremony of baptism, not an act 
of confirmation, — ^we shall see by comparing it with 
other canons. In the collection of the oriental 
canons, by Martinns Bracarensis, it is decreed thus: 
** Presbyter pnesente episcopo, non signet infentes, 
nisi forte ab episcopo fuerit Uli preeceptum :" x "A 
priest must not sign infants without leave of the 
bishop, if he be present" — " Must not sign them ;" 
that is, with chrism in their foreheads, and that in 
baptism; for the circmnstaut canons do expressly 
explicate and determine it ; for they are concerning 
the rites of baptism, and this in the midst of them. 
And by the way, this may answer St. Ambrose's 
" presbyteri consignant, absente episcopo," in case 
it be so to be read ; for here we see a consignation 
permitted to the presbyters in the Eastern churches 
to be used in baptism, in the absence of the bishop, 
and this an act of indulgence and flavour, and, there- 
fore, extraordinary, and of use to St Ambrose's pur- 
pose of advancing the presbyters, but yet of no 
objection in case of confirmation. And indeed 
"consignari" is used in antiquity for any signing 
with the cross, and annealing. Thus it is used in 
the first Arausican council for extreme unction,* 
which is there, in case of extreme necessity, per- 
mitted to presbyters : " Hoereticos in mortis discri- 
mine positos, si catholici esse desiderent, si desit 
episcopus, k presbyteris cum chrismate et benedic- 
tione consignari placet" " Consigned" is the 
word, and it was clearly in extreme unction ; for 
that rite was not then ceased, and it was in anneal- 
ing a dying body, and a part of reconciliation, and 
so limited by the sequent canon, and not to be fan- 
cied of any other consignation. — But I return. The 
first coimcil of Toledo prohibits any from making 
chrism but bishops only,* and takes order, " ut de 
singulis ecclesiis ad episcopum, ante diem pasch« 
diaconi destinentur, ut confectum chrisma ab epis- 
copo destinatum ad diem paschee possit occurrerc :" 
" that the chrism be fetched by the deacons from 
the bishop, to be used in all churches." But for 
what use ? Why, it was " destinatum ad diem pas- 
chffi," says the canon, " against the holy time of 
Easter ; " and then, at Easter, was the solemnity of 
public baptisms, so that it was to be used in bap- 
tism. And this sense being premised, the canon 
permits to presbyters to sign with chrism, the same 
thing that St Gregory did to the priests of Sar- 
dinia. " Statutum ver6 est, diaconum non chris- 
mare, sed presbytemm, absente episcopo ; pnesente 
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vero, si ab ipso fuerit pneceptum." Now although 
this be evident enough, yet it is something clearer 
in the first Arausiean council : ^ " Nullus ministro- 
rum, qui baptizandi recipit officiunii sine chrismate 
usquam debet progredi, quia inter nos placuit semel 
in bnptismate chrismari." The case is evident, 
that chrismation or consigning with ointment was 
used in baptism ; and it is as evident that this 
chrismation was it which St. Gregory permitted to 
the presbyters ; not the other, for he expressly for- 
bade the other ; and tlie exigence of the canons, 
and practice of the church, expound it so; and it is 
the same which St. Innocent the First decreed in 
more express and distinctive terms : ^ " Presbyteris 
chrismate baptizatos ungere licet, sed quod ab epis- 
cope fuerit consecratum ; " there is a clear permis- 
sion of consigning with chrism in baptism ; but he 
subjoins a prohibition to priests, for doing it in con- 
firmation: "Non tamen frontem eodem oleo sig- 
nare, quod soHs debetur episcopis, etaa tradunt 
Spiritum Sanctum Paracletum." 

By the way ; some, that they might the more 
clearly determine St Gregory's dispensation to be 
only in baptismal chrism, read it, " Ut haptizandos 
ungant," not " baptizatos;^* so Gratian, so St Tho- 
mas ; but it is needless to be troubled with that ; 
for Innocentius, in the decretal now quoted, useth 
the word "baptizatos," and yet clearly distinguishes 
this power firom the giving the chrism in confirma- 
tion. 

I know no other objection, and these, we see, 
hinder not, but that having such evidence of fact in 
Scripture, of confirmations done only by apostles, 
and this evidence urged by the Others for the prac- 
tice of the church, and the power of confirmation, 
by many councils and fathers, appropriated to 
bishojis, and denied to presbjrters, and in this they 
are not only doctors, teaching their own opinion, 
but w^itnesses of a catholic practice, and do actually 
attest it as done by a catholic consent ; and no one 
example, in all antiquity, ever produced of any 
priest, that did, no law that a priest might, impose 
hands for confirmation ; — ^we may conclude it to be a 
power aposcohcal in the original, episcopal in the 
succession, and that, in this power, the order of a 
bishop is higher than that of a presbyter, and so 
declared by this instance of catholic practice. 



SECTION XXXIV. 

And Jurisdiction, Which they expressed in Attri- 
butes of Authority and great Power, 

Thus far I hope we are right But I call to 
mind, that in the nosotrophium of the old philoso- 
pher, that undertook to cure all calentures by bath- 
ing his patients in water ; some were up to the chin, 
some to the middle, some to the knees ; so it is 
amongst the enemies of the sacred order of episco- 
pacy ; some endure not the name, and they, indeed, 
e Can. 1. d Epiat 1. ad Decent c. a 



deserve to be over head and ears ; some will have 
them aU one in office with presbyters, as at first they 
were in name; and they had need bathe up to the 
chin ; but some stand shallower, and grant a little 
distinction, a precedency perhaps for order's sake, 
but no pre-eminence in reglement, no superiority of 
jurisdiction : others by all means would be thought 
to be quite through in behalf of bishops' order and 
power, such as it is, but call for a reduction to the 
primitive state, and would have all bishops like the 
primitive ; but because by this means they think to 
impair their power, they may well endure to be up 
to the ancles ; their error indeed is less, and their 
pretence fairer, but the use they make of it of very 
ill consequence. But curing the mistake will quick- 
ly cure this distemper. That then shall be the 
present issue, that in the primitive church bishops 
had more power, and greater exercise of absolute 
jurisdiction, than now men wiU endure to be granted, 
or than themselves are very forward to challenge. 

1. Then: the primitive church expressing the 
calling and offices of a bishop, did it in terms of pre- 
sidency and authority. *' Episcopus typum Dei 
Patris omnium gerit," saith St Ignatius :^ *' the 
bishop carries the representment of God the 
Father," that is, in power and authority to be 
sure, (for how else P) so as to be the supreme " in 
suo ordine," in offices ecclesiastical. And again, 
" Quid enim aliud est episcopus qu^m is, qui omni 
principatu et potestate superior est?" Here his 
superiority and advantage is expressed to be in his 
" power :" a bishop is greater and higher than all 
other in power, viz. " in materiA," or " gradu re- 
ligionis." And in his epistle to the Magnesians : 
" Hortor ut hoc sit omnibus studium in Dei con- 
cordis, omnia agere, episcopo preesidente loco Dei :" 
'* Do all things in unity, the bishop being president 
in the place of God." " President" in all things. 
And with a fuller tide yet, in his epistle to the 
church of Smyrna : " Honora episcopum, ut princi- 
pem sacerdotum imaginem Dei referentem, Dei 
quidem propter principatum, Christi verd propter 
sacerdotum." It is fuU of fine expression both for 
eminency of order and jurisdiction. The bishop is 
"the prince of the priests, bearing the image of 
God for his principcdity," that is his jurisdiction 
and power : but " of Christ himself for his priest- 
hood ;" that is his order. St. Ignatius hath spoken 
fairly ; and if we consider that he was so primitive 
a man that himself saw Christ in the flesh, and 
lived a man of exemplary sanctity, and died a 
martyr, and hath been honoured as a holy catholic 
by all posterity, — certainly these testimonies must 
needs be of great pressure, being " sententiae repetiti 
dogmatis," not casually slipped from him, and by 
incogitancy, but resolutely and frequently. 

But this is attested by the general expressions of 
after-ages. " Fungaris circa eum potestate honoris 
^," saith St. Cyprian to Bishop Rogatianus : ^ 
" Execute the power of thy dignity " upon the re- 
fractory deacon ; and " vigor episcopalis," and " auc- 
toritas cathedree" are the words expressive of that 
power, whatsoever it be, which St. Cyprian calls 
* Epist ad Trail *» Lib. iii. Epist 9. 
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upon him to assert in the same epistle. This is 
high enough. So is that which he presently sub- 
joins, calling the bishop's power ** ecclesiie guber- 
nandffi sublimem ac divinam potestatem/* " a high 
and a divine power and authority in regiment of 
the church." ** Locus magisterii traditus ab apos- 
tolis," so St. Ireneeus calls episcopacy ; ^ " a place 
of mastership or authority delivered by the apostles 
to the bishops their successors." Eusebius speaking 
of Dionysius, who succeeded Heraclas, he received, 
(saith he,) t^c Tpoirratrlat rStv kut * Aktl,avZptiay 
iKKkqaiCfv lifv iviaKoirr^y,^ "the bishopric of the 
presidency over the churches of Alexandria :" elg 
n^v A-^^lha rfjc IwiffKovfiQt saith the council of Sardis ; 
** to the top or height of episcopacy." " Apices et 
principes omnium," so Optatus calls bishops ; '< the 
chief and head of all ;" — and St Denis, of Alexan- 
dria,* "scribitad Fabianum, urbis Roms episcopum, 
et ad alios quam plurimos ecclesiarum principes de 
fide catholicft sud," saith Eusebius. And Origen 
calls the bishop, '< eum qui totius ecclesite arcem 
obtinet ;" " he that hath obtained the tower or height 
of the church."' 

The Others of the council of Constantinople in 
TruUo, ordained that the bishops, — dispossessed of 
their churches by encroachments of barbarous people 
upon the churches' pale, so as the bishop had in 
effect no diocess, — ^yet they should enjoy rjf rfic 
ff-poeSp/ac eltdeyri^ Kara rbv e^iov 6(H)v, ** the autho- 
rity of their presidency according to their proper 
state;" their appropriate presidency. And the same 
council calls the bishop rov r^c x<J\£wc irp6ehpoVi 
" the prelate or prefect of the church ;" I know 
not how to expound it better. But it is something 
more full in the Greeks' council of Carthage,^ com- 
manding that the convert Donatists should be re- 
ceived according to the will and pleasure of the 
bishop, Tov iv rta avrf rSir^ Kv^epvwvroQ eKKkritrlayf 
" that governs the church in that place." And in 
the council of Antioch, Maicorirov cx^iv twv ttjc Ik- 
Kkritrlat irpayfjMTuy i^ovtrlav}^ " the bishop hath 
power over the affairs of the church." " Hoc 
quidem tempore Romanie ecclesiae Sylvester reti- 
nacula gubemabat:" "St. Sylvester (the bishop) 
held the reins or the stem of the Roman church ;" 
saith Theodoret.* 

But the instances of this kind are infinite ; two 
may be as good as twenty, and these they are. 
The first is of St. Ambrose :^ " Honor et subhmitas 
episcopalis nullispoterit comparationibusadsquari :" 
" The honour and sublimity of episcopal order is 
beyond all comparison great." And their com- 
mission he specifies to be in " pasce oves meas ; " 
" unde regendce sacerdotibus contraduntur, merit6 
rectoribus suis subdi dicuntur," &c. : " The sheep 
are delivered to bishops as to rulers, and are made 
their subjects :" and in the next chapter : * " Hcec 
ver6 cuncta, fratres, ide6 nos prsmisisse cognos- 
cere debetis, ut ostenderemus nihil esse in hoc 
seeculo excellentius sacerdotibus, nihil sublimius 
episcopis reperiri : ut dim dignitatem episcopatfls 

« Lib. 4 cap. 63. * Lib. vi. Hist c. 26. can. 10, 
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episcoporum oracuHs demonstramns, et dign^ noe- 
camus quid sumus, actione potius quim nomine de- 
monstremus :" " These things I have said, that you 
may know nothing is higher, nothing more excellent, 
than the dignity and eminence of a bishop,"* &c 
The other is of St Jerome : " Cura totius ecclesis 
ad episcopum pertinet :" " The care of the whole 
church appertains to the bishop." But more con- 
fidently spoken is that in his dialogue " adversus 
Luciferianos :" " Ecclesice salus in summi sacerdotis 
dignitate pendet ; cui si non exors quiedam et ab 
omnibus eminens detur potestas, tot in ecdesiis 
efiicientur schismata quot sacerdotes :" " The safety 
of the church consists in the dignity of a bishop, 
to whom unless an eminent and unparalleled power 
be given by all, there will be as many schisms as 
priests."" 

Here is dignity, and authority, and power enough 
expressed ; and if words be expressive of things, 
(and there is no other use of them,) then the bishop 
is superior in a peerless and incomparable authority ; 
and all the whole diocess are his subjects, viz. " in 
regimine spirituali." 



SECTION XXXV. 

Requiring Universal Obedience to he given to 
Bishops by Clergy and Laity. 

But from words let us pass to things. For the 
faith and practice of Christendom require obedience, 
universal obedience, to be given to bishops. I will 
begin again with Ignatius, that these men, who call 
for reduction of episcopacy to primitive consistence, 
may see what they gain by it ; for the more primi- 
tive the testimonies are, the greater exaction of 
obedience to bishops ; for it happened in this, as in 
all other things : at first, christians were more de- 
vout, more pursuing of their duties, more zealous in 
attestation of every particle of their faith ; and that 
episcopacy is now come to so low an ebb, it is 
nothing ; but that, it being a great part of Christi- 
anity to honour and obey them, it hath the fate of 
all other parts of our religion, and particularly of 
charity, come to so low a declension, as it can 
scarce stand alone ; and fiiith, which shall scarce be 
found upon earth at the coming of the Son of man. 

But to our business. 

St Ignatius, in his epistle to the church of Tral- 
lis, " Necesse itaque est," saith he, " quicquid faci- 
tis, ut sine episcopo nihil tentetis." So the Latin 
of Vedelius, which I the rather choose, because I 
am willing to give all the advantage I can. *' It is 
necessary," saith the good mart3nr, "that whatso- 
ever ye do, you should attempt nothing without 
your bishop." And to the Magnesians, " Decet 
itaque vos obedire episcopo, et in nullo illi refia- 
gari:" "It is fitting that ye should obey your 
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bishop, and in nothing to be refractory to him." 
Here is both a " decet" and a " necesse est,** 
already. ** It is very fitting, it is necessary." But 
if it be possible, we have a fuller expression yet, in 
the same epistle : " Quemadmodum enim Dominus 
sine Patre nihil facit, ' Nee enim possum facere i 
meipso quicqoam:' sic et vos sine episcopo, nee 
diaconus, nee laiconus, nee laicus; nee quicquam 
videatur vobis consentaneum quod sit prseter iUius 
judicium; quod enim tale est, et Deo inimicum." 
Here is obedience universal, both in respect of 
things and persons ; and all this no less than abso- 
lutely necessary. " For as Christ obeyed his Father 
in all things, saying, * Of myself I can do nothing;* 
so nor you without your bishop, whoever you be, 
whether priest, or deacon, or layman : let* nothing 
please you, which the bishop dislikes ; for all such 
things are wicked, and in enmity with God.'* But 
it seems St Ignatius was^mightily in love with this 
precept, for he gives it to almost all the churches he 
writes to. We have already reckoned the Trallians 
and the Magnesians. But the same he gives to the 
priests of Tarsus, oi vpe&^vTipoi inrorafftrirwfrav 
£7i<ri:oir4». " Ye presbyters, be subject to your 
bishop." The same to the Philadelphians : " Sine 
episcopo nihil facite:" "Do nothing without your 
bishop.'* But this is better explicated in his epistle 
to the church of Smyrna : " Sine episcopo nemo 
quicquam faciat eorum, qus ad ecclesiam spectant :'* 
"No man may do any thing without the bishop,'* 
viz. " of those things which belong to the church." 
So that this saying expounds all the rest ; for this 
universal obedience is to be understood according to 
the sense of the church, viz. to be in all things of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, all church-affairs. And, 
therefore, he gives a charge to St Polycarp, their 
bishop, that he also look to it, that nothing be done 
without his leave. " Nihil sine tuo arbitrio agatur, 
nee item tu quicquam pruBter Dei facies voluntatem :'* 
" As thou must do nothing against God's wUl, so let 
nothing (in the church) be done without thine.*' 
By the way, observe, he says not, that as the pres- 
bytery must do nothing without the bishop, so the 
bishop nothing without them ; — ^but, so the bishop 
nothing without God. But so it is. «* Nothing 
must be done without the bishop;** and therefore, 
although he encourages them that can, to remain in 
virginity ; yet this, if it be either done with pride 
or without the bishop, it is spoiled. For, " Si glo- 
riatus fuerit, periit, et si id ipsum statuatur sine 
episcopo, corruptum est.** His last dictate in this 
t'pistle to St Polycarp, is with an " Episcopo atten- 
dite, sicut et Deus vobis :" " The way to have God 
to take care of us, is to observe our bishop." " Hinc 
et vos decet accedere sententis episcopi, qui secun- 
dum Deum vos pascit ; quemadmodum et fecitis, 
edocti k Spiritu:'* "You must, therefore, conform 
*o the sentence of the bishop ; as indeed ye do 
already, being taught so to do by God*s Holy 
Spirit"* 
There needs no more to be said in this cause, if 

' Ep. ad Ejphes. ^ Apologia pro Ignatio. 
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the authority of so great a man will bear so great a 
burden. What the man was, I said before ; what 
these epistles are, and of what authority, let it rest 
upon Vedelius,^ a man who is nowise to be suspect- 
ed as a party for episcopacy ; or rather upon the 
credit of Eusebius,<^ St Jerome,*^ and Rufiinus,^ who 
reckon the first seven, out of which I have taken 
these excerpta, for natural and genuine. And now 
I will make this use of it ; Those men that call for 
reduction of episcopacy to the primitive state, should 
do well to stand close to their principles, and count 
that the best episcopacy which is first; and then 
consider but what St Ignatius hath told us for 
direction in this affair, and see what is gotten in the 
bargain. For my part, since they that call for such 
a reduction, hope to gain by it, and then would 
most certainly have abidden by it, I think it not 
reasonable to abate a,ny thing of Ignatius's height, 
but expect such subordination and conformity to the 
bishop, as he then knew to be a law of Christianity. 
But let this be remembered all along, in the specifi- 
cation of the parts of their jurisdiction. But, as yet, 
I am in the general demonstration of obedience. 

The council of Laodicea,' having specified some 
particular instances of subordination and dependence 
to the bishop, sums them up thus : uttravruc dc ical 
rovg wpEcrfivripovQ, firi^ey irpdrreiy &vev yvwiir^Q tov 
iviffK&trov' " So likewise the presbyters, let them do 
nothing without the precept and counsel of the 
bishop ;*' 8 so is the translation of Isidore, ** ad ver- 
burn."** This council is ancient enough, for it 
was before the first Nicene. So also was that of 
Aries, commanding the same thing exactly : " Ut 
presbyteri, sine conscienti^ episcoporum, nihil fa- 
ciant Sed nee presbyteris civitatis sine episcopi 
prscepto amplius aliquid imperare, vel sine auctori- 
tate literarum ejus in undqu&que parochial aliquid 
agere,** says the thirteenth canon of the Anzyran 
council, according to the Latin of Isidore.' The 
same thing is in the first council of Toledo, the very 
same words for which I cited the first council of 
Aries ; viz. " That presbyters do nothing without 
the knowledge or permission of the bishop. " Esto 
subjectus pontifici tuo, et quasi animie parentem 
suscipe." It is the council of St Jerome : " Be 
subject to thy bishop, and receive him as the father 
of thy soul.*'*' 

' I shall not need to derive hither any more parti- 
cular instances of the duty and obedience owing 
from the laity to the bishop ; for this account will 
certainly be admitted by all considering men. God 
hath intrusted the souls of the laity to the care of 
the ecclesiastical orders ; they, therefore, are to sub- 
mit to the government of the clergy, in matters 
spiritual, with which they are intrusted. For either 
there is no government at all, or the laity must 
govern the church, or else the clergy must To say 
there is no government, is to leave the church- in 
worse condition than a tyranny. To say that the 
laity should govern the church, when all ecclesias- 
tical ministries are committed to the clergy, is to 

1 Can. 56. 
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say, Scriptare means not what it says ; for it is to 
say, that the clergy must be ** prspositi/' and 
irpocffrurrect and " praelati ;" and yet the prclation, 
and presidency, and rule, is in them who are not 
ever, by God's Spirit, called presidents or prelates, 
and that it is not in them who are so called. In 
the mean time, if the laity, in matters spiritual, are 
inferior to the clergy, and must, in things pertain- 
ing to the soul, be ruled by them, with whom their 
souls are intrusted; then also, much rather they 
must obey those of the clergy, to whom all the 
other clergy themselves are bound to be obedient 
Now since, by the frequent precept of so many 
councils and fathers, the deacons and presbyters 
must submit, in all things, to the bishop, much more 
must the laity ; and since the bishop must rule in 
chie( and the presbyters, at the most, can but rule 
in conjunction and assistance, but ever in subordina- 
tion to the bishop, the laity must obey " de inte- 
gro." For that is to keep them in that state, in 
which God hath placed them. 

But for the main : St. Clement, in his epistle to 
St. James, translated by Ruffinus, saith it was the 
doctrine of Peter, according to the institution of 
Christ, " That presbyters should be obedient to their 
bishop in all things;" and in his third epistle, 
" That presbyters and deacons, and others of the 
^^Icfgy* must take heed, that they do nothing with- 
out the license of the bishop.'' And to make this 
business up complete, all these authorities of great 
antiquity were not the prime constitutions in those 
several churches respectively, but mere derivations 
from tradition apostolical ; for not only the thing, 
but the words so often mentioned, are in the fortieth 
canon of the apostles. 01 wp€iT€vT€pot Kal hiaxovoi 
Avev yvwfirig rov iirurKovov firi^ev iiriTiXtlTwffayf 
(the same is repeated in the twenty-fourth canon of 
the council of Antioch,) ahrog yap itntv h Trcirtrrrcv- 
fiiyoQ Toy Xaov rov Kvpiov, koI tov vircp tQv \lw\(uy 
avTwy \6yoy airturridTitrdfuvog' " Presbyters and 
deacons must do nothing without leave of the bishop ; 
for to him the Lord's people is committed, and he 
must give an account for their souls." And if a 
presbyter shall contemn his own bishop, making 
conventions apart, and erecting another tdtar, he is 
to be deposed, wg i^\ap)(pgi saith the thirty-second 
canon, " as a lover of principality ;" intimating, that 
he arrogates episcopal dignity, and so is ambitious 
of a principality, The issue then is this. The 
presbyters, and clergy, and laity must obey ; there- 
fore, the bishop must govern and give them laws. 
It was particularly instanced in the case of St Chry- 
sostom, Koi rilv ^ovrtx^y tovtoiq KareKSafiei rdig 
v6fwic, saith Theodoret : " He adorned and instruct- 
ed Pontns with these laws ;" so he, reckoning up the 
extent of his jurisdiction.^ 

But now descend we to a specification of the power 
and jurisdiction of bishops. 
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SECTION XXXVL 

AppoifUing them to he Judges of the Clergy^ and 
Spiritual Causes of the Laity, 

The bishops were ecclesiastical judges over the 
presbyters, the inferior clergy, and the laity. What 
they were in Scripture who were constituted in 
presidency over causes spiritual, I have already 
twice explicated ; and from hence it descended, by 
a close succession, that they who watched for souls, 
they had the rule over them, and because no regi- 
ment can be without coercion, therefore there was 
inherent in them a power of cognition of causes, 
and coercion of persons. The canons of the apos- 
tles, appointing censures to be inflicted on delin- 
quent persons, make the bishop's hand to do it 
£i rig irpter^vT€pog, rj Scokovoc, avo km<rK6^ov yi- 
vip-cu iu^fifpurfjiiyog, rovroy /x^ c£civai trap kripov 
^c'xeffOac, aXX' § napa h^plvayrog airroVf ei pri av 
Kara trvymtpiay rcXevr^o'ec 6 a^opiaag airrov imtKO- 
Tcog, " If any presbyter or deacon be excommuni- 
cated by the bishop, he must not be received by 
any else, but by him that did so censure him, un- 
less the bishop that censured him be dead." *■ The 
same is repeated in the Nicene council ; only it is 
permitted that any one may appeal to a synod of 
bishops : '' Si fort^ aliqud indignatione, aut conten- 
tione, ant qu^bet commotione episcopi sui, ex- 
communicati sint," if he thinks himself wronged by 
prejudice or passion ; and when the synod is met, 
" hujusmodi examinent qusestiones." *> But by the 
way, it must be "synodus episcoporum;" so the 
canon : " Ut ita demum hi, qui, ob culpas suas, 
episcoporum suorum offensas merit6 contraxerunt, 
dign^ etiam k cseteris excommunicati habeantur, 
quousque in communi, vel ipsi episcopo suo visum 
fuerit humaniorem circ4 eos ferre sententiam:" 
" The sjmod of bishops must ratify the excommuni- 
cation of all those, who, for their delinquencies, 
have justly incurred the displeasure of their bishop, 
and this censure to stick upon them, till either the 
synod or their own bishop shall give a more gentle 
sentence." This canon, we see, relates to the 
canon of the apostles, and affixes the judicature of 
priests and deacons to the bishops; commanding 
their censures to be held as firm and valid ; only as 
the apostles' canon names presbyters and deacons 
particularly; so the Nicene canon speaks inde- 
finitely, and so comprehends all of the diocess and 
jurisdiction. 

The fourth council of Carthage gives, in express 
terms, the cognizance of clergy-causes to the bishop, 
calling aid from a synod in case a clergyman prove 
refractory and disobedient " Discordantes clericos 
episcopus vel ratione vel potestate ad concordiam 
trahat, inobedientes synodus per audientiam damnet :' 
" If the bishop's reason will not end the contro- 
versies of clergymen, his power must y" ^ but if aijy 
man list to be contentious, intimating (as I suppose, 
out of the Nicene council) with frivolous appeals, 
and impertinent protraction, " the synod (of bishops) 
b Can. 5. c Can. 59. 
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must condemn him/' Tit. for his disoheying his bish- 
op's sentence. The comicil of Antioch is yet more 
particular in its sanction for this afiair, intimating a 
clear distinction of proceeding in the cause of a 
bishop, and the other of the priests and deacons. 
E* TiQ ivlffKO-KOQ vvo (rvv6h)v Ka^aiptQtX^, t| Trpcff^v- 

rcpOCf 3 ZlOKOVOQ VVO TOV tlLoV ITriCrKOKOV, &c. "If 

a bishop shall be deposed by a synod," (viz. of 
bishops, according to the exigence of the Nicene 
canon,**) '* or a priest, or deacon by his own bishop, 
if he meddles with any sacred offices, he shall be 
hopeless of absolution." But here we see that the 
ordinary judge of a bishop is a synod of bishops ; 
but of priests and deacons the bishop alone : and 
the sentence of the bishop is made firm "omni 
modo " in the next canon : " Si quis presbyter vel 
diaconns, proprio contempto episcopo, privatim 
congregationem effecerit, et altare erexerit, et epis- 
copo accersenti non obedierit, nee velit ei parere, 
nee morem gerere primd et secund6 vocanti, hie 
damnetuT omni modo. QuM si ecclesiam contur- 
bare, et solicitare persistat tanquam seditiosus, per 
potestates exteras opprimatur :" " What presbyter 
soever refuses to obey his bishop, and will not ap- 
pear at his first or second summons, let him be de- 
posed, and if he shall persist to disturb the church, 
let him be given over to the secular powers." Add 
to this the first canon of the same council, Et rig vwo 
Tov lilov kviaK&irov aKoiywvriToc yiyovtVy &c. " If 
any one be excommunicate by his own bishop," &c., 
as it is in the foregoing canons of Nice and the 
apostles. The result of these sanctions is this. The 
bishop is the judge ; the bishop is to inflict cen- 
sures; the presbyters and deacons are either to 
obey, or to be deposed : no greater evidence in the 
world of a superior jurisdiction, and this established 
by all the power they had ; and this did extend, not 
only to the clergy, but to the laity ; for that is the 
close of the canon, '0 avroc ^t opOQ eiri Xa(icu>v, koI 
vpe&^vripiaVf koI dcaic^voiv, Kal iravrwv r&v kv r^ ica- 
v6vc ♦* This constitution is concerning the laity, and 
the presbyters, and the deacons, and all that are 
within the rule, viz. that if their bishop have seques- 
tered them from the holy communion, they must not 
be sufiTeredto communicate elsewhere." 

But the " audientia episcopalis," " the bishops' 
audience-court," is of larger power in the council of 
Chalcedon : Et ric <cXtjpiJcoc Trpoc icXripiKov irpayfia 
lxo<> /*d KoraXi/inraytrw roy oUeioy IviaicoToyf Kal 
txi Koafiuca ^iKatrrfipia KaTaTpt\iTi». "If any cler- 
gyman have any cause against a clergyman, let him 
by no means leave his own bishop, and run to se- 
cular courts :" &XXa vp6rtpov t^v virodtffiy yvfiva- 
l^irui vapa rf tZlif liriffK&ir^, ij yovv yy^ya\ ahrov rciv 
ixiffKOTrov vrap oiQ hv ra afjijiortpa fiipri po^Xcrac, ra 
TTJc dimic trvyKporeloBto. " But first let the cause be 
examined before their own bishop, or, by the 
bishop's leave, before such persons as the contest- 
ing parties shall desire." EZ hi tIq iraph ravra 
TOiiitTttj KavoviKOiQ vwoKtitjBia fTTiri/i/oic. " Whoso- 
ever does otherwise, let him suffer under the cen- 
sures of the church."* Here is not only a subor- 
dination of the clergy in matters criminal, but also 
< Can. 4 • Can. 9. 



the civil causes of the clergy must be submitted to 
the bishop, under pain of die canon. I end this 
with the attestation of the council of Sardis, exactly 
of the same spirit, the same injunction, and almost 
the same words, with the former canons. Hosius, 
the president, said : " If any deacon, or priest, or of 
the inferior clergy, being excommunicated, shall go 
to another bishop," ytybKTKoyraairoKtKivf^adai ahroy 
rijc KOiytM>yia£ vapa rov Ihlov LinaK^irov, " knowing 
him to be excommunicated by his own bishop, that 
other bishop must by no means receive him into his 
communion."' 

Thus far we have matter of public right and 
authority, declaring the bishop to be the ordinary 
judge of the causes and persons of clergymen, and 
have power of inflicting censures, both upon the 
clergy and the laity. And if there be any weight 
in the concurrent testimony of the apostolical canons, 
of the general councils of Nice, and of Chalcedon, 
of the councils of Antioch, of Sardis, of Carthage ; 
then it is evident, that the bishop is the ordinary 
judge in all matters of spiritual cognizance, and hath 
power of censures, and, therefore, a superiority of 
jurisdiction. 

This thing only by the way : in all these canons 
there is no mention made of any presbyters assist- 
ant with the bishop in his courts. For though I 
doubt not bi;t the presbyters were in some churches, 
and in some times avyilptvrai and trvji^vKoi rStv 
tvi(TK6vt»fVt as St Ignatius calls them, " counsellors 
and assessors with the bishop ;" yet the power and 
the right of inflicting censures is only expressed to 
be in the bishop, and no concurrent jurisdiction 
mentioned in the presbytery : but of this hereafter 
more particularly. 

Now, we may see these canons attested by prac- 
tice and dogmatical resolution. St Cyprian is the 
man whom I would choose, in all the world, to de- 
pose in this cause ; because he, if any man, hath 
given all dues to the college of presbyters ; and yet 
if he reserves the superiority of jurisdiction to the 
bishop, and that absolutely, and independently of 
conjunction with the presbytery, we are all well 
enough, and without suspicion. "Diii patientiam 
meam tenui, fratres carissimi," saith he, writing to 
the presbyters and deacons of his church. > He 
was angry with them for admitting the "lapsi'* 
without his consent ; and though he was as willing 
as any man to comply, both with the clergy and 
people of his diocess, yet he also must assert his 
own privileges and peculiar. " Quod enim non pe- 
riculum metuere debemus de offens^ Domini, quando 
aliqui de presbyteris, nee evangelii nee loci sui me- 
mores, sed neque futurum Domini judicium, neque 
nunc prsepositum sibi episcopum cogitantes, quod 
nunquam omnino sub antecessoribus factum est, 
cum contumeliA et contemptu propositi totum sibi 
vindicent" The matter was, that certain presby- 
ters had reconciled them that fell in persecution, 
without the performance of penance, according to 
the severity of the canon ; and this was done with- 
out the bishop's leave, by the presbyters, " forget- 
ting their own place, and the gospel, and their 
' Can. 13 et 14. ■ Epist. 10. 
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bishop set over theoii a thing that was never heard 
of till that time/' *^ totum sibi vindicabant," ** they 
that might do nothing without the bishop's leave, 
yet did this whole affair of their own heads." 
Well ! Upon this St. Cyprian himself, by his own 
authority alone, suspends them till his return* and 
so shows that his authority was independent, theirs 
was not, and then promises " they shall have a fair 
hearing before him, in the presence of the confessors 
and all the people." "Utar e& admoi^tione qu& 
me uti Dominus jubet, ut interim prohibeantur 
offerre, acturi et apud nos, et apud confessores ipsos, 
et apud plebem universam, causam suam." Here 
it is plain that St, Cyprian suspended these pres- 
byters by his own authority, in absence from his 
church, and reserved the further hearing of the 
cause, till it should please God to restore him to 
his see. 

But this fault of the presbyters, St Cyprian, in 
the two next epistles, does still more exaggerate ; 
saying, they ought to have asked the bishop's 
leave, " Sicut in preeteritum semper sub antecesso- 
ribus factum est," for so was the catholic custom 
ever, that nothing should be done without the 
bishop's leave ; but now, by doing otherwise, they 
did prevaricate the Divine commandment, and dis- 
honour the bishop.^ Yea, but the confessors in- 
terceded for the "lapsi," and they seldom were 
discountenanced in their requests. What should 
the presbyters do in this case ? St Cyprian tells 
them, writing to the confessors : " Petitiones itaque 
et desideria vestra episcopo servent :" " Let them 
keep your petitions for the bishop to consider of." * 
But they did not; therefore he suspended them, 
because they did not "reservare episcopo honorem 
sacerdotii sui et cathedrae :" ** preserve the honour 
of the bishop's chair, and the episcopal authority," 
in presuming to reconcile the penitents without the 
bishop's leave. 

The same St Cyprian, in his epistle to Roga- 
tianus, resolves this affair ; for when a contemptuous 
bold deacon had abused his bishop, he complained 
to St Cyprian, who was an archbishop, and indeed 
St Cyprian tells him, he did honour him in the 
business that he would complain to him, " C^m 
pro episcopatCls vigore, et cathedrae auctoritate ha- 
beres potestatem, qu4 posses de illo statim vindi- 
cari :" " When as he had power episcopal and suf- 
ficient authority himself, to have punished the dear 
con for his petulancy." ^ The whole epistle is very 
pertinent to this question, and is clear evidence for 
the great authority of episcopal jurisdiction, the 
sum whereof is, in this encouragement, given to 
Rogatianus by St Cyprian : " Fungaris circa eum 
potestate honoris tui, ut eum vel deponas vel ab- 
stineas ;" " Exercise the power of your honour upon 
hrm, and either suspend him or depose him." And, 
therefore, he commends Cornelius, the bishop of 
Rome, for driving Felicissimus, the schismatic, from 
the church, "vigore pleno, quo episcopum agere 
oportet," " with full authority, as becomes a bishop." ^ 

Socrates, telling of the promotion and qualities 
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of St John Chrysostom, says, " That in reforming 
the lives of the clergy, he was too fastuous and se- 
vere." "Mox igitur in ipso initio quum clericie 
asper videretur ecclesioe, erat plurimis exosus, et 
veluti furiosum universi declinabant : " He was so 
rigid in animadversions against the clergy, that he 
was hated by them ;" "* which clearly shows that 
the bishop had jurisdiction and authority over them ; 
for tyranny is the excess of power, and authority is 
the subject matter of rigour and austerity. Bat 
this power was intimated in that bold speech of his 
deacon, Serapio: "Nunquam poteris, 6 episcope, 
hos corrigere, nisi uno baculo percusseris uni- 
versos :" " Thou canst not amend the clergy, unless | 
thou strikest them all with thy pastoral rod." St | 
John Chrysostom did not indeed do so; but "non 
multum post temporis plurimoe dericorum pro di- 
versis exemit causis," " he deprived and suspended 
most of the clergymen for divers causes ;" and for 
this his severity he wanted no slanders against him ; 
for the delinquent ministers set the people on work 
against him. But here we see that the power of 
censures was clearly and only in the bishop, for he 
was incited to have punished all his clergy, " uni- 
versos ;" and he did actually suspend most of them, 
" plurimos ;" and I think it will not be believed the 
presbytery of his church should join with their 
bishop to suspend themselves. Add to this, that 
Theodoret also affirms that Chrysostom entreated 
the priests to live canonically, according to the 
sanctions of the church : " Quas quicunque preeva- 
ricari preesumerent, eos ad templum prohibebat ac- 
cedere ; " All them that transgressed the canons, he 
forbade them entrance into the church." " 

Thus St Jerome to Riparius : ** Miror sanctum 
episcopum, in ci^us parochid. esse presbyter dicitur, 
acquiescere furori ejus, et non virgd apostolica, 
virg^que ferret confringere vas inutile, et tradere in 
interitum camis, ut spiritus salvus fiat :" " I won- 
der," saith he, " that the holy bishop is not moved 
at the fury of Vigilantius, and does not break him 
with his apostolical rod, that, by this temporaiy 
punishment, his soul might be saved in the day of 
the Lord." ^ Hitherto the bishop's pastoral staff is 
of fair power and coercion. 

The coimcil of Aquileia, convoked against the 
Arians, is full and mighty in asserting the bishop's 
power over the laity, and did actually exercise cen- 
sures upon the clergy, where St Ambrose was the 
man, that gave sentence against Palladius, the Arian. 
Palladius would have declined the judgment of the 
bishops, for he saw he should certainly be con- 
demned, and would fain have been judged by some 
honourable personages of the laity. But St. Am- 
brose said " Sacerdotes de laicis judicare debent, non 
laici de sacerdotibus :" " Bishops must judge of the 
laity, not the laity of the bishops." That is for the 
"jus;" and for the "factum," it was the shutting 
up of the council ; St Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
gave sentence, " Pronuncio ilium indignum sacer- 
dotio, et cavendum, et in loco ejus catholicus ordine- 
tur." The same also was the case of Marcellus, 

" Tripart. Hist. lib. x. c. 4. 
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bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, whom, for heresy, the 
bishoxw at Constantinople deposed, Eusebius giving 
sentence, and chose Basihus in his room.? 

But their grandfather was served no better. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Alexandria, served him neither 
better nor worse. So Theodoret " Alexander 
autem, apostolicoram dogmatum pnedicator, prius 
quidem revocare earn admonitionibus et consihis 
nitebatur. Com vero eum superbire vidisset, et 
apert^ impietatis facinora prsedicare, ex ordine sacer- 
dotal! removit :" " The bishop first admonished the 
heretic ; but when to his false doctrine he added 
pertinacy, he deprived him of' the execution of his 
priestly function." 4 

This crime, indeed, deserved it highly. It was 
for a less matter that Triferius, the bishop, excom- 
municated Exuperantius, a presbyter, vis. for a per- 
sonal misdemeanour; and yet this censure was 
ratified by the council of Taurinum, and his restitu- 
tion was left " arbitrio episcopi," " to the good will 
and pleasure of the bishop," who had censured him. 
** Statuit quoque de Exuperantio presbytero sancta 
synodus, qui ad injuriam sancti episcopi sui Triferii 
gravia et multa congesserat, et frequentibus eum 
contumeliis provocaverat ; .propter quam causam ab 
eo fuerat Dominic! communione privatus, ut in ejus 
sit arbitrio restitutio ipsius, in cujus potestate ejus 
fuit abjectio." ' His restitution was, therefore, left 
in his power, because originally his censure was. 
The like was in the case of Palladius, a laic in the 
same council : " Qui k Triferio sacerdote fuerat 
mulctatas :" *' Who was punished by Triferius the 
bishop ;" ** Hoc ei humanitate concihi reservato, ut 
ipse Triferius in potestate habeat; quando voluerit 
ei relaxare." 

Here is the bishop censuring Palladius the laic, 
and excommunicating Exuperantius the priest, and 
this having been done by his own sole authority, 
was ratified by the council, and the absolution re- 
served to the bishop too, which indeed was an act 
of favour; for they having complained to the coun- 
cil, by the council might have been absolved; but 
^ey were pleased to reserve to the bishop his own 
power. ^ 

These are particular instances, and made public 
by acts conciliary intervening. 

But it was the general canon and law of Holy 
Church. 

Thus we have it expressed in the council of 
Agatho : ** Contumaces vero derici, prout dignita- 
tis ofdo promiserit, ab episcopis corrigantur :" 
** Refractofy clerks must be punished by their 
bishops, according as the order of their dignity 
allows." " I end this particular with some canons, 
commanding clerks to submit to the judgment and 
censures of their bishop, under a canonical penalty ; 
and so go on *' ad alia." 

In the second covncil of Carthage : ** Alypius 
episcopns dixit, nee illud prstermittendum est, ut si 
quia fort^ presbyter, ab episcopo suo correptus, aut 
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excommunicatus, rumore vel superbid infiatus puta- 
verit separatim Deo sacrificia offerenda, vel aliud 
erigendum altare contra ecclesiasticam fidem disci- 
plinamque crediderit, non exeat impunitus." ^ And 
the same is repeated in the Greek code of the 
African canons : " If any presbyter, being excommu- 
nicated, or otherwise punished by his bishop, shall 
not desist, but contest with his bishop, let him by 
no means go unpunished."^ The like is in the 
council of Chalcedon ; * the words are the same that 
I before cited out of the canons of the council of 
Antioch, and of the apostles. But Carosus, the 
archimandrite, spake home in that action: KapiaaoQ 
6 evXafticrraroQ dpxtfiayhpirrfc tJve' Tj^v r«v rpca- 
KoaiufV hiKCLotrrit rutv kv Nijca^^ yevofUviay waripiay 
TlffTiy, kv ^ KcX IfiaiTTiaBriy, olJa. 'Eirci iy*a &KKriy 
irloTiy ohK olda, ^^vLaKCfirol tltn, koX i^ovcrlay £)^ov(rc, 
Kol d^piaaif koI Ka^atpviffaL. Kal ei ri ^ikufety^ 
i^ovffiay exovau UXelta ravrriQ iyot &XXriy cUtK olha. 
** The faith of the three hundred and eighteen fathers 
of the council of Nice, into which I was baptized, i 
know; other faith I know not They are bishops; 
they have power to excommunicate and condemn, 
and they have power to do what they please : other 
faith than this I know none." y This is to purpose, 
and it was in one of the four great councils of 
Christendom, which all ages since have received, 
with all veneration and devout estimate. 

Another of them was that of Ephesus, convened 
against Nestorius, and this ratifies those acts of 
condemnation, which the bishops had passed upon 
delinquent clerks. "Oaoi Sc iirl ^roirotc vp^eo"! 
KaTEKpidriaay viro tUq hyiag trvvohovt 3 viro t&y 
oiKdnty kiri<rK6Kwy, &c. "They who are, for their 
iraworthy practices, condemned by the synod, or by 
their own bishops ;"■ although Nestorius did en- 
deavour to restore them, yet their condemnation 
should still remain vigorous and confirmed. Upon 
which canon Balsamon makes this observation, 
which indeed, of itself, is clear enough in the canon. 
"E/ioOec &Ti ftriTpoiroXiTat Kcd eirlaKOiroi ^vyaih-ai 
Kpiveiy Tovg tcXripiKovc ahr&Vf Kal dtJMpiafjLf ij Kal 
KaOatpitrei itrrly Sre KaOv7ro€aXKEiy' ** Hence you 
have learned that metropolitans and bishops can 
judge their clergy, and suspend them, and some- 
times depose them." Nay, they are bound to it : 
" Pastoralis tamen necessitas habet (ne per plures 
serpant dira contagia) separare ab ovibus sanis 
morbidam : " *' It is necessary that th^ bishop should 
separate the scabbed sheep from the sound, lest 
their infection scatter ; " So St Austin. And, there- 
fore, the fourth cotmcil of Carthage commands,^ 
** Ut episcopns accusatores fratrum excommunicet ;" 
"That the bishop excommunicate the accuser of 
their brethren ;" *» (viz. such as bring clergy-causes 
and catholic doctrine to be punished in secular 
tribunals;) for excommunication is caUed, by the 
fathers, " mucro episcopalis," the " bishop's sword," 
to cut offenders off from the catholic communion. 
I add no more but that excellent saying of St 

7 Post Enist Archimandritamm ad Concilium pro Dios- 
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Austin, which doth freely attest both the preceptive 
and vindictive power of the bishop over his whole 
diocess : " Ergo preecipiant tantummod6 nobis quid 
facere debeamus, qui nobis pr&esunt, et faciamus 
orent pro nobis, non autem nos corripiant, et argu- 
ant, si non fecerimus. Imd omnia fiant, quoniam 
doctores ecclesiarum apostoli omnia faciebant, et 
pnecipiebant quie fierent, et corripiebant si non 
fierent," &c.^ And again : " Corripiantur itaque k 
preepositis suis subditi correptionibus de caritate 
venientibus, pro culparum diversitate diversis, vel 
minoribus, vel amplioribus, quia et ipsa, qute dam- 
natio nominatur, quam facit episcopale judicium, 
qvA poen^ in ecclesidr nulla major est, potest, si 
Deus voluerit, in correptionem saluberrimam cedere, 
atque proficere." ^ Here the bishops have a power 
acknowledged in them, to command their diocess, 
and to punish the disobedient, and of excommuni- 
cation by way of proper ministry, " damnatio quam 
f^it episcopale judicium," " a condemnation of the 
bishop's infliction." 

Thus it is evident, by the constant practice of 
primitive Christendom, by the canons of three 
general councils, and divers other provincial, which 
are made catholic by adoption, and in inserting 
them into the code of the catholic church, that the 
bishop was judge of his clergy, and of the lay- 
people of his diocess ; that he had power to inflict 
censures upon them, in case of delinquency ; that 
his censures were firm and valid ; and as yet, we 
find no presbyters joining either in commission or 
fact, in power or exercise; but excommunication 
and censures to be appropriated to bishops, and to 
be only despatched by them, either in full council, 
if it was a bishop's cause, or in his own consistory, 
if it was the cause of a priest, or the inferior clergy, 
or a laic, unless in cases of appeal, and then it was 
" in pleno concilio episcoporum," " in a synod of 
bishops;" and all this was confirmed by secular 
authority, as appears in the imperial constitutions. 

For Uie making up this paragraph complete, I 
must insert two considerations. 

First, concerning universality of causes within 
the bishop's cognizance. And, secondly, of per- 
sons.® 

The ancient canons, asserting the bishop's power, 
" in cognitione causarum," speak in most large and 
comprehensive terms. Kal ei n •^iXoxriv, eiovtrlav 
ixovec "They have power to do what they list." 
Their power is as large as their will. So the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, before cited. It was no larger, 
though, than St. Paul's expression : " For to this 
end also did I write, that I might know the proof 
of you, whether ye be obedient in all things." ' A 
large extent of power, when the apostles expected 
a universal obedience. *Ev irutn. And so the 
style of the church runs in descension, &y£v tov 
ifntTKOTTov firi^iv Trparreiy vfiu^' so Ignatius ; " Ye 
must do nothing without your bishop:" koI Kara 
firjdey avr^ avTiKiytiv, " to contradict him in 
nothing." b The expression is frequent in him, koL 
fura KpitTEiMfQ tKatrm ocaXa/xl^avctv, " to comprehend 
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all things in his judgment or cognizance ;" so the 
council of Antioeh.'^ 

But these universal expressions must be under- 
stood, "secundiim materiam subjectam ;" so St. Ig- 
natius expresses himself. Ye must without your 
bishop do nothing; nothing riav iLvriKoynav eIq rijv 
€KK\rifTiav, " of things pertaining to the church." 
So also the council of Antioch, ra rijc eiccXi^fftaci 
"the things of -the church," are tov kvitrKlnrov rov 
irevKTrevfjiiyov travra Toy kcioy, " committed to the 
bishop to whom all the people is intrusted." They 
are ecclesiastical persons, it is an ecclesiastical 
power they are endowed with, it is for a spiritual 
end, viz. the regiment of the church, and the good 
of souls, and, therefore, only those things which are ! 
in this order are of -episcopal cognizance. And 
what are those things P 

1. Then it is certain, that since Christ hath pro- 
fessed his kingdom is not of this world, that govern- 
ment which he hath constituted " de novo," does, 
no way in the world, make any entrenchment upon 
the royalty. 

Hostis Herodes ixni)ie, 
Christum venire t^uid times? 
Non eripit mortaba, ^ 
Qui regna dat coelestia. 

So the church used to sing. Whatsoever, therefore, 
the secular tribunal did take cognizance of before it 
was christian, the same it takes notice of after it is 
christened. And these are all actions civil, all 
public violations of justice, all breach of municipal 
laws. These the church hath nothing to do with, 
unless, by the favour of princes and commonwealths, 
it be indulged to them " in honorem Dei et S. Matris 
ecclesioe ; " but then when it is once indulged, that 
act which does annul such pious vows, is just con- 
trary to that religion which first gave them; and 
then unless there was sin in the donative, the ablar 
tion of it is " contra honorem Dei et S. Matris cc- 
clesiffi." But this, it may be, is impertinent 

2. The " bishop's all" comes in after this; and 
he is judge of all those causes which Christianity 
hath brought in upon a new stock, by its new dis- 
tinctive principles. I say by its " new principles ;" 
for there where it extends justice, and pursues the 
laws of nature, there the secular tribunal is also 
extended, if it be christian ; the bishop gets nothing 
of that : but those things which Christianity, as it 
prescinds from the interest of the republic, hath in- 
troduced, all them, and all the causes emergent from 
them, the bishop is judge of. Such are causes of 
faith, ministration of sacraments, and sacramentals, 
subordination of inferior clergy to their superior, 
censures, irregularities, orders hierarchical, rites and 
ceremonies, liturgies, and public forms of prayer, 
(as is famous in the ancient story of Ignatius teach- 
ing his church the first use of antiphonas and do.v 
ologies, and thence was derivpd to all churches of 
Christendom, ^ ) and all such things as are in imme- 
diate dependence of these, as dispensation of church- 
vessels, and ornaments, and goods, receiving and 
disposing the patrimony of the church, and what- 
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soever is of the same consideration, according to the 
forty-first canon of the apostles ; " Prsecipimus ut 
in potestate sud episcopus ecclesis res habeat: 
" Let the bishop have the disposing the goods of 
the church ; " adding this reason : " Si enim animse 
hominum pretioss illi sint creditee, multo magis eum 
oportet curam pecuniarum gerere : " " He that is 
intrusted with our precious souls, may, much more, 
be intrusted with the offertories of faithful people." 

3. There are some things of a mixed nature, and 
something of the secular interest and something of 
the ecclesiastical concur to their constitution, and 
these are of double cognizance ; the secular power 
and the ecclesiastical do both, in their several capar 
cities, take knowledge of them. Such are the 
dehnquencies of clergymen, who are both clergy 
and subjects too ; '' clerus Domini," and " regis 
subditi;" and for their delinquencies, which are 
" in materidr justitiee," the secular tribunal punishes, 
as being a violation of that right which the state 
must defend, but because done by a person who is a 
member of the sacred hierarchy, and hath also an 
obligation of special duty to his bishop, therefore 
the bishop also may punish him; and when the 
commonwealth hath inflicted a penalty, the bishop 
also may impose a censure, for every sin of a clergy- 
man is two. But of this nature also are the con- 
vening of synods, the power whereof is in the king, 
and in the bishop severally, insomuch as both the 
church and the commonwealth in their several re- 
spects have peculiar interest; the commonwealth 
for preservation of peace and charity, in which re- 
ligion hath the deepest interest; and the church, 
for the maintenance of &ith. And therefore both 
prince and bishop have indicted synods in several 
ages, upon the eidgence of several occasions, and 
have several powers for the engagement of clerical 
obedience, and attendance upon such solemnities. 

4. Because Christianity is after the commonwealth, 
and is a capacity superadded to it, therefore those 
things which are of mixed cognizance, are chiefly 
in the king; the supremacy here is his, and so it is 
in aU things of this nature, which are called eccle- 
siastical ; because they are " in materia ecclesite, 
ad finem religionis :" but they are of a different 
nature and use from things spiritual, because they 
are not issues of those things which Christianity hath 
introduced " de integro," and are separate from the 
interest of the commonwealth in its particular car 
pacity, for such things only are properly spiritual 

5. The bishop's jurisdiction hath a compulsory 
derived from Christ only, viz. infliction of censures 
by excommunications, or other " minores plagce," 
which are in order to it But yet this internal 
compulsory, through the duty of good princes to 
God, and their favour to the church, is assisted by 
the secular arm, either superadding a temporal 
penalty in case of contumacy, or some other way 
abetting the censures of the church, and it ever 
was so since commonwealths were christian. So 
that ever since then episcopal jurisdiction hath a 
double part ; an external, and an internal ; this is 

k Tripart Hist lib. v. c. 35. 
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derived from Christ, that from the king; which 
because it is concurrent in all acts of jurisdiction, 
therefore it is that the king is supreme of the 
jurisdiction, viz. that part of it which is the exter- 
nal compulsory. 

And for this cause we shaU sometimes see the 
emperor, or his prefect, or any man of consular 
dignity, sit judge when the question is of faith; not 
that the prefect was to judge of that, or that the 
bishops were not ; but in case of the pervicacy of a 
peevish heretic, who would not submit to the power 
of the church, but flew to the secular power for 
assistance, hoping, by taking sanctuary there, to 
engage the favour of the prince. In this case the 
bishops also appealed thither, not for resolution, but 
assistance and sustentation of the churcVs power. 
It was so in the case of ^tius the Arian, and Ho- 
noratus the prefect, Constantius being emperor.^ 
For all that the prefect did, or the emperor in this 
case, was by the prevalency of his intervening 
authority to reconcile the disagreeing parties, and 
to encourage the catholics ; but the precise act of 
judicature, even in this case, was in the bishops ; for 
they deposed iEtius for his heresy, for all his confi- 
dent appeal ; and Macedonius, Eleusius, Basilius, 
Ortasius, and Dracontius, for personal delinquencies^ 
And all this is but to reconcile this act to the reso- 
lution and assertion of St Ambrose, who refused to 
be tried in a cause of faith by lay judges, though 
delegates of the emperor. " Quando audisti, clemen- 
tissime imperator, in caus^ fidei laicos de episcopo 
judic^se ? " When was it ever known that laymen, 
in a cause of faith, did judge a bishop ? " ^ To be 
sure, it was not in the case of Honoratus the pre- 
fect ; for if they had appealed to him, or to his 
master Constantius, for judgment of the article, and 
not for encouragement and secular assistance, St 
Ambrose in his confident question of " Quando 
audisti ? " had quickly been answered, even with 
saying, " Presently after the council of Ariminum, 
in the case of ^tius and Honoratus." Nay, it was 
one of the causes why St Ambrose deposed Palla- 
dius in the council of Aquileia, because he refused 
to answer, except it were before some honourable 
personages of the laity. And it is observable that 
the Arians were the first (and indeed they offered at 
it often) that did desire princes to judge matters of 
faith ; for they, despairing of their cause in a con- 
ciliary trial, hoped to engage the emperor on their 
party, by making him umpire. But the catholic 
bishops made humble and fair remonstrance of the 
distinction of powers and jurisdictions ; and as they 
might not intrench upoii the royalty, so neither be- 
tray that right, which Christ concredited to them, 
to the encroachment of an exterior jurisdiction and 
power. It is a good story that Suidas tells of Leon- 
tius,™ bishop of Tripolis, in Lydia, a man so famous 
and exemplary, that he was called 6 Kavtav lifc 
tKK\r)(TiaQ, " the rule of the church," — ^that when 
Constantius the emperor did preside amongst the 
bishops, and undertook to determine causes of mere 
spiritual cognizance, instead of a " placet," he gave 
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this answer, " Qavfia(4a (c^i;) Swwq Irepa Mveiv 
rax^fiCi tripoic Evtyeiptit' trrparuin-ucQy fur koI 
woXiTucSty vpayfiartav npqefmiKifCt iirteK&n-otQ ^e irept 
r&y tlQuSrovc «ir«ric<5irovc fiKdvrufy BiararrS^eyot." 
Toy hi (yavikia Karaihttr^iyra vavtratr^cu tjiq ky toIq 
ToiovToiQ rjdri htaKeXevveiac " I wonder that thou, 
being set over things of a different nature, meddlest 
with those things that only appertain to bishops : 
the militia and the politia are thine, but matters of 
faith and spirit are of episcopal cognizance." 
ToiovToc ^K 6 Aeoyrioc iXsvOipioc' " Such was the 
freedom of the ingenuous Leontius." Answerable 
to which was that christian and fair acknowledg- 
ment of Valentinian, when the Arian bishops of 
Bith3mia and the Hellespont sent Hypatianus, their 
legate, to desire him, " Ut dignaretur ad emenda- 
tionem dogmatis interesse," " That he would be 
pleased to mend the article." " Respondens Valen- 
tinianus, ait, * Mihi quidem, quum unus de populo 
sim, fas non est talia perscrutari : verCim sacerdotes 
apud seipsos congregentur ubi voluerint' Ci^mque 
h»c respondisset princeps, in Lampsacum convene- 
runt episcopi." So Sozomen reports the story." 
The emperor would not meddle with matters of faith, 
but referred the deliberation and decision of them to 
the bishops, to whom by God's law they did apper- 
tain; upon which intimation given, the bishops con- 
vened in Lampsacum. And thus a double power 
met in the bishops. A divine right to decide the 
article. ** Mihi fas non est," saith the emperor ; 
" It is not lawful for me to meddle." And then a 
right from the emperor to assemble, for he gave 
them leave to call a council. These are two distinct 
powers, one from Christ, the other from the prince. 
And now, upon this occasion, I have fair oppor- 
tunity to insert a consideration. The bishops have 
power over all causes emergent in their diocesses ; 
all I mean in the sense above explicated,* they 
have power to inflict censures ; excommunication 
is the highest, the rest are parts of it, and in order 
to it Whether or no must church-censures be 
used in all such causes as they take cognizance of, 
or may not the secular power find out some exter- 
nal compulsory instead of it, and forbid the church 
to use excommunication in certain' cases P 

1. To this I answer, that if they be such cases 
in which by the law of Christ they may, or such in 
which they must use excommunication, then in 
these cases no power can forbid them. For what 
power Christ hath given them, no man can take 
away. 

2. As no human power can disrobe the church 
of the power of excommunication, so no human 
power can invest the church with a lay-compulsory. 
For if the church be not capable of a " jus gladii," 
as most certainly she is not, the church cannot re- 
ceive power to put men to death, or to inflict lesser 
pains in order to it, or any thing above a salutary 
X>enance, I mean in the formality of a church-tribu- 
nal, then they give the church what she must not, 
cannot take. I deny not but clergymen are as ca- 
pable of the power of life and death as any men ; 
but not in the formality of clergymen. A court of 
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life and death cannot be an ecclesiastical tribunal ; 
and then if any man, or company of men, should 
persuade the church not to inflict her censures upon 
delinquents, in some cases in which she might law- 
fully inflict them, and pretend to give her another 
compulsory j they take away the church-consistory, 
and erect a very secular court, dependent on them- 
selves, and by consequence to be appealed to from 
themselves, and so also to be prohibited as the lay- 
superior shall see cause for. Whoever, therefore, 
should be consenting to any such permutation of 
power, is " Traditor potestatis quam S. Mater eccle- 
sia a Sponso suo acceperat ; " " He betrays the in- 
dividual and inseparable right of Holy Church." 
For her censure she may inflict upon her delinquent 
children without asking leave. Christ is her 
avdeyria for that, he is her "warrant and security." 
The other is begged or borrowed, none of her own, 
nor of a fit edge to be used in her abscissions and 
coercions. I end this consideration with that me- 
morable canon of the apostles, of so frequent use in 
this question. H&yruy rSty iKKXtivtatrruciiy Tpay- 
fianay 6 Ivleianroc €\iria t^v ippoyrlha' " Let the 
bishop have the care of provision for all affairs of 
the church, and let him dispense them " velut Deo 
contemplante," " as in the sight of God," to whom 
he must be responsive for all his diocess.<^ 

The next consideration concerning the bishop's 
jurisdiction, is of what persons he is judge ? and 
because our scene lies here in church-practice, I 
shall only set down the doctrine of the primitive 
church in this affair, and leave it under that repre- 
sentation. 

Presbyters, and deacons, and inferior clerks, and 
the laity, are already involved in the precedent ca- 
nons ; no man there was exempted, of whose soul 
any bishop had charge. And all Christ's sheep 
hear his voice, and the call of his shepherd-minis- 
ters. Theodoret tells a story, that when the bishops 
of the province were assembled by the command of 
Valentinian, the emperor, for the choice of a suc- 
cessor to Auxentius, in the see of Milan, — the empe- 
ror wished them to be careful in the choice of a 
bishop in these words : Toiovroy he ovy kqI yvy role 
iLp-^fiipariKoic iyKa^ihpvfrare ^wjcoic, owwc koI fffuic ol 
rijy fiafftXeiay l^vyoyric elXiKptyiii ahrf rac fi fieri- 
pa( wroKXlytafiey K£<^XdQ' ** Set such an one in the 
archiepiscopal throne, that we, who rule the king- 
dom, may sincerely submit our head unto him,"P 
viz. in matters of spiritual import. And since all 
power is derived from Christy who is a King, ahd 
a Priest, and a Prophet, christian kings are 
"Christi domini," and vicars in his regal power, 
but bishops in his sacerdotal and prophetical. So 
that the king hath a supreme regal power in causes 
of the church, ever since his kingdom became chris- 
tian, and it consists in all things, in which the 
priestly office is not precisely by God's law, em- 
ployed for regiment, and cure of souls, and in these, 
also, all the external compulsory and jurisdiction is 
his own. For when his subjects became christian 
subjects, himself also, upon the same terms, be- 
comes a christian ruler, and in both capacities he is 
o Can. 39. p Theodoret. lib. iv. c 5. 
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to rale, vis. both as aubjectB and as christiaii sdb- 
jects, except only in the precise issues of sacerdotal 
authority. And, therefore, the kingdom and the 
priesthood are excelled by each other in their seve- 
ral capacities. For superiority is usually expressed 
in three words, virepoxi* Vx^' ^^^ kiovaiof " excel- 
lency, impery, and power." The king is supreme 
to the bishop in impery ; the bishop hath an ex- 
cellency, viz. of spiritual ministration, which Christ 
hath not concredited to the king ; but in power, both 
king and bishop have it distinctly in several capaci- 
ties ; the king " in potentiA gladii," the bishop '' in 
potestate clavium." The sword and the keys are 
the emblems of their distinct power. Something 
like this is in the third epistle of St. Clement, trans- 
lated by Ruffinus : '* Quid enim in prsBsenti sieculo 
prophets gloriosius, pontifice clarius, rege subli- 
mius ?" " king, and priest, and prophet, are, in their 
several excellencies, the highest powers under Hea- 
ven." In this sense, it is easy to understand those 
expressions often used in antiquity, which might 
seem to make entrenchment upon the sacredness of 
royal prerogatives; were not both the piety and 
sense of the church sufficiently clear in the issues 
of her humblest obedience. And this is the sense 
of St Ignatius, that holy martyr and disciple of the 
apostles : ''Diaconi, et reliquus clems, xxrik cum po- 
pulo universo, militibus, principibus, et Cesare, ipsi 
episcopo pareant:" ''Let the deacons, and all the 
clergy, and all the people, the soldiers, the princes, 
and Cssar himself, obey the bishop." 4 This is it 
which St Ambrose said: ''Sublimitas episcopalis 
nullis poterit comparationibus adsequari. Si rcgum 
fulgori compares, et principum diademati, erit in- 
ferius," &c.' This also was acknowledged by the 
great Constantine, that most blessed prince : ''Deus 
voe constituit sacerdotes, et potestatem vobis dedit, 
de nobis quoque judicandi, et ideo nos k vobis rect^ 
judicamnr. Vos autem non potestis ab hominibus 
judicari," viz. " sscularibus," and ''in causis simpli- 
cis religionis." So that good emperor, in his ora- 
tion to the Nicene fathers. 

It was a fomous contestation that St. Ambrose 
had with Auxentius, the Arian, pretending the em- 
peror's command to him, to dehver up some certain 
churches in his diocess to the Arians. His answer 
was, that palaces belonged to the emperor, but 
churches to the bishop;" and so they did by all 
the laws of Christendom. The like was in the case 
of St Athanasius and Constantius the emperor, ex- 
actly the same "per omnia," as it is related by 
Ruffinus.^ St Ambrose, sending his deacon to the 
emperor, to desire him to go forth of the cancelli, 
in his church at Milan, — shows that then the 
powers were so distinct, that they made no entrench- 
ment upon each other. It was no greater power, 
but a more considerable act, and higher exercise, 
the forbidding the communion to Theodosius, till he 
had, by repentance, washed out the blood that stuck 
upon him ever since the massacre at Thessalonica.** 
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It was a wonderful concurrence of piety in the em- 
peror, and resolution and authority in the bishop. 
But he was not the first that did it ; for Philip, the 
emperor, was also guided by the pastoral rod, and 
the severity of the bishop. " De hoc traditum est 
nobis, qudd Christianus fiierit, et in die paschee, t. e. 
in ipsis vigiliis, ciim interesse voluerit, et communi- 
care mysteriis, ab episcopo loci non prints esse per- 
missum, nisi confiteretur peccata, et inter poenitentes 
staret, nee ullo modo sibi copiam mysteriorum futu- 
ram nisi, priiis per poeuitentiam culpas, quae de eo 
ferebantur plarimoe, deluisset:" "The bishop of 
the place would not let him communicate, till he had 
washed away his sins by repentance." And the em- 
peror did so. " Ferunt igitur libenter eum quod a 
sacerdote imperatum fuerat, suscepisse :" " He did 
it willingly, undertaking the impositions laid up<m 
him by the bishop." * 

i doubt not but all the world believes the dispen- 
sation of the sacraments entirely to belong to eccle- 
siastical ministry. 

It was St Cluysostom's command to his presby- 
ters, to reject all wicked persons from the holy com- 
munion. " If he be a captain, a consul, or a crowned 
king, that cometh unworthily, forbid him, and keep 
him off; thy power is greater than his. If thou 
darest not remove him, teU it me, I will not suffer 
it," &c.y And had there never been more error in 
the managing church-censures than in the foregoing 
instances, the church might have exercised censures, 
and all the parts of power that Christ gave her, 
without either scandal or danger to herself or her 
penitents. But when in the very censure of excom- 
munication, there is a new ingredient put, a great 
proportion of secular inconveniences and human 
interest, when excommunications, as in the apostle's 
times they were deUverings over to Satan, so now 
shall be deliverings over to a foreign enemy or the 
people's rage ; as then to be buffeted, so now to be 
deposed, or disinterested in the allegiance of subjects ; 
in these cases, excommunication being nothing like 
that which Christ authorized, and no way co-op- 
erating toward the end of its iostitution, but to an 
end of private designs and rebellious interest, bishops 
have no power of such censures, nor is it lawful to 
inflict them, things remaining in that consistence 
and capacity. And thus is that famous saying to 
be understood, reported by St. Thomas to be St 
Austin's, but is indeed found in the ordinary gloss 
upon Matt xiii. " Princeps et multitudo non est 
excommunicanda :" " A prince or a commonwealth 
are not to be excommunicate." * 

Thus I have given a short accoimt of the persons 
and causes, of which bishops, according to catholic 
practice, did and might take cognizance. This use 
only I make of it Although Christ hath given 
great authority to his church, in order to the regiment 
of souls, such a power, " quse nullis poterit compar 
rationibus adiequari," yet it hath its Umits, and a 
proper cognizance, viz. things spiritual, and the 
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emergencies, and consequents from those things 
which Christianity hath introduced " de novo," and 
superadded, as things totally disparate from the 
precise interest of the commonwealth ; and this I 
the rather noted, to show how those men would 
mend themselves that cry down the tyranny, as 
they list to call it, of episcopacy, and yet call for 
the preshytery. " For the presbytery does challenge 
cognizance of all causes whatsoever, which are 
either sins directly or by reduction : all crimes 
which, by the law of God, deserve death."* There 
they bring in murders, treasons, witchcrafts, felonies. 
Then the minor faults they bring in under the title 
of " scandalous and offensive." Nay, " quodvis pec- 
catum," saith Snecanus, to which if we add this con- 
sideration, that they believe " every action of any 
man to have in it the malignity of a damnable sin," 
there is nothing in the world, good or bad, vicious 
or suspicious, scandalous or criminal, true or im- 
aginary, real actions or personal ; in all which, and 
in aU contestations and complaints, one party is 
delinquent, either by false accusation or real injury : 
but they comprehend in their vast gripe, and then 
they have power to nullify, all courts and judica- 
tories, besides their own ; and being, for this their 
cognizance they pretend Divine institution, there 
shall be no causes imperfect in their consistory, no 
appeal from them, but they shall hear and determine 
with final resolution, and it will be sin, and there- 
fore punishable, to complain of injustice and ille- 
gality. If this be confronted but with the pretences 
of episcopacy, and the modesty of their several 
demands, and the reasonableness and divinity of 
each vindication examined, I suppose were there 
nothing but prudential motives to be put into the 
balance, to weigh down this question, the cause 
would soon be determined ; ' and the little finger of 
presbytery, not only in its exemplary and tried 
practices, but in its dogmatical pretensions, is heavier 
than the loins, nay, than the whole body of episco- 
pacy ; but it seldom happens otherwise, but that 
they who usurp a power prove tyrants in the execu- 
tion, "whereas the issues of a lawful power are fair 
and moderate. 



SECTION XXXVII. 

Forbidding Presbyters to officiate without Episcopal 
License, 

But I must proceed to the more particular in- 
stances of episcopal jurisdiction. The whole power 
of ministration, both of the word and sacraments, 
was in the bishop by prime authority, and in the 
presb3rters by commission and delegation, insomuch 
that they might not exercise any ordinary ministra- 
tion without license from the bishop. They had 
power and capacity by their order to preach, to 

« Vide the book of Order of Excommim. in Scotland, and 
the Higt of Scotland. Admonit 2. p. 46. Knox's Ezhorta^ 
lion to England. 



minister, to oflfer, to reconcile, and to baptize. They 
were, indeed, acts of order, but that they might not, 
by the law of the church, exercise any of these 
acts without license from the bishop, that is an act 
or issue of jurisdiction, and shows the superiority of 
the bishop over his presbyters, by the practice of 
Christendom. 

St Ignatius hath done very good ofiices in all the 
parts of this question, and here also he brings in suc- 
cour. OifK € JcJv iffrl xdfplQ rov eirurK&n-ov ovre ^vri' 
f CIV, ovre Trpotr^ipeiVf ovre ^vtrlav icpotrKOjill^uVj dvri 
ioxilv kviriXCiV " It is not lawful withont the bishop/' 
viz. without his leave, '' either to baptize, or to offer 
sacrifice, or to make oblation, or to keep feasts of 
charity :"* and a little before, speaking of the blessed 
eucharist, and its ministration, and having premised 
a general interdict for doing any thing without the 
bishop's consent, 'Eicc/vi/ le fte^ala evxapurria fiyela- 
Out, ^ WTO roy kirltricoirov oScra, {j ^ &y avroc eirirpiipri' 
"But let that eucharist," saith he, "be held valid, 
which is celebrated under the bishop, or under him 
to whom the bishop shall permit." 

I do not here dispute the matter of right, and 
whether or no the presbyters might "de jure "do any 
offices without episcopal license, but whether or 
no " de facto," it was permitted them in the primi- 
tive church? This is sufficient to show to what issue 
the reduction of episcopacy to a primitive consistence I 
will drive ; and if I mistake not, it is at least a I 
very probable determination of the question of right 
too. For who wUl imagine that bishops should at 
the first, in the calenture of their infant devotion, in 
the new spring of Christianity, in the times of per- 
secution, in all the public disadvantages of state 
and fortune, when they anchored only upon the 
shore of a holy conscience, that then they should 
have thoughts ambitious, encroaching, of usurpation 
and advantages, of purpose to divest their brethren 
of an authority intrusted them by Christ; and then, 
too, when all the advantage of their honour did only 
set them upon a hill, to feel a stronger blast of per- 
secution, and was not, as since it hath been, attested 
with secular assistance and fair arguments of honour, 
but was only in a mere spiritual estimate, and ten 
thousand real disadvantages. This will not be sup- 
posed either of wise or holy men. But however, 
" valeat quantum valere potest" The question is 
now of matter of fact ; and if the church of martyrs, 
and the church of saints, and doctors, and confess- 
ors, now regnant in heaven, be fair precedents for 
practices of Christianity, we build upon a rock, 
though we had digged no deeper than this founda^ 
tion of catholic practice. \ 

Upon the hopes of these advantages, I proceed 
Et riQ vpetr^vrepOQ Kora^povritraQ rov iZiov ivivKorov 
^dip^C (Tvyaywyilv koI ^oiaffriipioy vri^ei, KaSaipe- \ 

IffOttf' " If any presbyter, disrespecting his own 
bishop, shall make conventions apart, or erect an 
altar," (viz. without the bishop's license,) "let him 
be deposed j" ** clearly intimating that " potestas 
faciendi concionem," " the power of making of 
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church-meetings, and assemblies/' for preaching or 
other offices, is derived from the bishop ; and there- 
fore the canon adds, KadatpelffOia wc (jtlXapypc' Tv- 
payvoc yap itrrt' ** He is a lover of rule, he is a 
tyrant 5" Aat is, a usurper of that power and go- 
vernment which belongs to the bishop. The same 
thing is also decreed in the council of Antioch, and 
in the council of Chalcedon : TLavrtc oi thXatitrro' 
Toi iirlffKOTrot i€6rfiray, olro^ dUatoc Kavwy, oHfroc 6 
Kayvy r&y Ayca>l^ traripitty' " All the most reverend 
bishops cried out, This is a righteous law, this is the 
canon of the holy fathers."® " This," viz. the canon 
apostolical, now cited. Tertullian is something 
more particular, and instances in baptism : " Dandi 
baptismum jus habet summns sacerdos, qui est epis- 
copus. Dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen 
sine episcopi auctoritate, propter honorem ecclesis 
quo salvo salva pax est ; alioquin etiam laicis jus 
est."*' The place is of great consideration, and 
carries in it its own objection and its answer. " The 
bishop hath the right of giving baptism. Then 
after him, presbyters and deacons, but not without 
the authority of the bishop;" (so far the testimony 
18 clear ;) ''and this is for the honour of the church." 
But does not this intimate it was only by posi- 
tive <:on8titution, and neither by Divine nor aposto- 
lical ordinance ? No, indeed, it does not. For it 
might be so ordained by Christ or his apostles, 
"propter honorem ecclesiee;" and no harm done. 
For it is honourable for the church, that her minis- 
trations should be most ordinate ; and so they are 
when they descend from the superior to the subor- 
dinate. But the next words do of themselves make 
answer, " otherwise laymen have right to baptize;" 
that is " without the consent of the bishop, laymen 
can do it as much as pre8b3rters and deacons." For, 
indeed, baptism conferred by laymen is valid, and 
not to be repeated ; but yet they ought not to ad- 
minister it, so neither ought presbyters without the 
bishop's license; so says Tertullian ; let him answer 
it Only the difference is this, laymen cannot " jure 
ordinario " receive a leave or commission, to make 
it lawful in them to baptize any ; presbyters and 
deacons may ; for their order is a capacity of possi- 
bility. But besides the sacrament of baptism, Ter- 
tullian affirms the same of the venerable eucharist : 
*' Eucharistis sacramentum non de aliorum manu 
qvAm pnesidentium sumimus." • The former place 
will expound this, if there be any scruple in " prse- 
sidentium ; " for clearly the christians receive the 
sacrament of the eucharist from none but bishops. 
I suppose he means " without episcopal license." 
Whatsoever his meaning is, these are his words. 

The council of Gangra, forbidding conventicles, 
expresses it with this intimation of episcopal au- 
thority : " If any man shall make assemblies pri- 
vately, and out of the church, so despising the 
church, or shall do any church offices,"/!^ trvyloyroQ 
Tov irpia€vTipov Kara yyufiriy ivitrKSirov, iiydOt^a 
earu' '* without the presence of a priest, by the de- 
cree of a bishop, let him be anathema." ' The priest 

c Can. 5. Acts iv. ^ De Bsiptism. 

• De CoronA Milit. c. 3. Vide S. Chrvaost. Horn. 11. in 
1 Tim. et S. Hieron. Dial. adv. Lucif. 



is not to be assistant at any meeting for private 
offices, without the bishop's license. If they will 
celebrate synaxes privately, it must be by a priest ; 
and he must be there by leave of the bishop ; and 
then the assembly is lawful. And this thing was 
so known, that the fathers of the second council of 
Carthage call it ignorance or hypocrisy in priests, to 
do their offices without a license from the bishop. 
" Numidius episcopus Massilytanus dixit, In qui- 
bnsdam locis sunt presbyteri qui, aut ignorantes- 
simpliciter, aut dissimulantes audacter, prsesente et 
inconsulto episcopo, complurimis in domiciliis agunt 
agenda, quod disciplinae incongruum cognoscit esse 
sanctitas vestra :" " In some places there are priests 
that in .private houses do offices," (houseling of 
people is the office meant, communicating them at 
home,) ''without the consent or leave of the bishop, 
being either simply ignorant or boldly dissem- 
bling ;" 8 implying that they could not else but know 
their duties to be, to procure episcopal license for 
their ministrations. " Ab universis episcopis dic- 
tum est, Quisquis presbyter inconsulto episcopo 
agenda in quolibet loco voluerit celebrare, ipse 
honori suo contrarius existit : " Alt the bishops 
said, If any priest, without leave of his bishop, shall 
celebrate the mysteries, be the place what it will be, 
he is an enemy to the bishop's dignity." 

After this in time, but before in authority, is the 
great council of Chalcedon : Ol KXtjpiKoi tnro rQy 
ey Ucurn^ ir6\£t IvivKdirbfy rijy e^ovalayy Kara r^v 
Tuty hyiuy Traripwv wapndoaiyf Zia^vvnatrav " Let 
the clergy, according to the tradition of the fathers, 
remain under the power of the bishops of the city." ^ 
So that they are, for their offices, in dependence of 
the authori^ of the bishop. The canon instances 
particularly to priests officiating in monasteries and 
hospitals, but extends itself to an indefinite expres- 
sion, Kal fiil KaravBahapetrdai, f; atfifiyt^y tov iBlov 
imaK&jTov' " They must not dissent or differ from 
their bishop ; " ol It roKuStyrtQ ayarpiirtiy r^v 
Toiavmiy liarimiacny Ka& oioy hiivore Tp6'Koy, &c. 
" All they that transgress this constitution, in any 
way, not submitting to their bishop, let them be 
punished canonically." So that now these general 
expressions of obedience and subordination to the 
bishop, being to be understood according to the exi- 
gence of the matter, to wit, the ministries of the 
clergy in their several offices, — the canon extends 
its prohibition to all ministrations, without the 
bishop's authority. 

But it was more clearly and evidently law and 
practice in the Roman church ; we have good wit- 
ness for it ; St Leo, the bishop of that church, is 
my author : " Sed neque coram episcopo licet pres- 
byteris in baptisterium introire, nee praisente antis- 
tite infantem tingere, aut signare, nee poenitentem 
sine preeceptione episcopi sui reconcihare, nee eo 
prcesente, nisi iUo jubente, sacramentum corporis et 
sanguinis Christi conficere, nee eo cor^m posito 
populum docere, vel benedicere," &c. " It is not 
lawful for the presbyters to enter into the baptift- 

' Can. 6. 8 Can. 9. 

» Can. 8. part 2. Act. xiv. 
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tery, nor to baptize any catechumens, nor to conse- 
crate the sacrament of Christ's body and blood, in 
the presence of the bishop, without his command." * 
From this place of St. Leo, if it be set in conjunc* 
tion with the precedent, we have fair evidence of 
this whole particular. * It is not lawfiil to do any 
offices without the bishop's leave ; so St Ignatius ; 
so the canons of the apostles ; so Tertullian ; so the 
councils of Antioch and Chalcedon. It is not law- 
ful to do any offices in the bishop's presence with- 
out leave ; so St Leo. The council of Carthage 
joins them both together, " neither in his presence, 
nor without his leave in any place." 

Now, against this practice of the church, if any 
man should discourse as St Jerome is pretended to 
do by Gratian, "Qui non vult presbyteros fiicere 
que jubentur k Deo, dicat quis major est Christo:" 
" He that will not let presbyters do what they are 
commanded to do by God, let him tell us if any 
man be greater than Christ;"^ viz. whose com- 
mand it is that presbyters should preach. Why 
then did the church require the bishop's leave P 
Might not presbyters do their duty without a 
license ? This is it which the practice of the church 
is abundantly sufficient to answer. For to the 
bishop is committed the care of the whole diocess ; 
he it is that must give the highest account for the 
whole charge ; he it is who is appointed, by pecu- 
liar designation, to feed the flock ; so the canon of 
the i^postles ; ^ so Ignatius ; "" so the council of An- 
tioch ;" so every where, the presbyters are admitted 
" in partem solicitudinis ; " but still the jurisdiction 
of the whole diocess is in the bishop ; and without 
the bishop's admission ta a part of it " per tradi- 
donem subditorum," although the presbyter by his 
ordination have a capacity of preaching and ad- 
ministering sacraments, yet he cannot exercise this 
without designation of a particular charge, either 
temporary or fixed. And, therefore, it is that a 
presbyter may not do these acts without the bishop's 
leave, because they are actions of relation, and sup- 
pose a congregation to whom they must be admi- 
nistered, or some particular person; for a priest 
must not preach to the stones, as some say vener- 
able Bede did ; nor communicate alone : the word is 
destructive of the thing; nor baptize, unless he 
have a chrysome child, or a catechumen. So that 
all of the diocess being the bishop's charge, the 
bishop must either authorize the priest, or the 
priest must not meddle, lest he be (what St Peter 
blamed) iLXKorpuiritrKowoc, "a bishop in another's 
diocess : " not that the bishop did license the acts 
precisely of baptizing, of consecrating, &c. ; for 
these he had by his ordination : but that in giving 
license, he did give him a subject to whom he 
might apply these relative actions, and did ** quoad 
hoc" take him "in partem solicitudinis," and con- 
credit some part of his diocess to his administration 
" cum curd animarum." 

But then on the other side, because the whole 
cure of the diocess is in the bishop, he cannot ex- 
onerate himself of it, for it is a burden of Christ's 
imposing, or it is not imposed at all ; therefore, this 
• Epist 86. * Dist 95. cap. Eccc ego. 



taking of presbyters into part of the regiment and 
care does not divest him of his own power, or any 
part of it, nor yet ease him of his care ; but that as 
he must still cirKricoirctv, " visit" and " see to his 
diocess," so he hath authority still in all parts of his 
diocess; and this appears in these places now 
quoted ; insomuch as when the bishop came to any 
place, there the " vicaria" of the presbyters did 
cease : " In prsesentiA majoris cessat potestas mino- 
ris." And though, because the bishop could not do 
all the minor and daily offices of the priesthood, in 
every congregation of his diocess, therefore he ap* 
pointed priests, severally to officiate, himself looking 
to the metropolis, and the daughter-churches, by a 
general supravision ; yet when the bishop came into 
any place of his diocess, there he, being present, 
might do any offiuce, because it was in his own 
charge ; which he might concredit to another, but 
not exonerate himself of it; and, therefore, " prc- 
sente episcopo," (say the council of Carthage and 
St Leo,) " if the bishop be present," the presbyter, 
without leave, might not officiate ; for he had no 
subjects of his own, but by trust and delegation ; 
and this delegation was given him to supply the 
bishop's absence, who could not " simul omnibas 
interesse;" but then, where he was present, the 
cause of delegation ceasing, the jurisdiction also 
ceased, or was at least absorbed in the greater, and 
so, without leave, might not be exercised ; like the 
stars, which in the noon-day have their own natural 
light, as much as in the night, but appear not, shine 
not, in the presence of the sun. 

This, perhaps, will seem uncouth in those pres- 
byters, who, (as the council of Carthage's ex- 
pression is,) are " contrarii honori episcopali ;" bat 
yet, if we keep ourselves in our own form, where 
God hath placed us, and where we were in the pri- 
mitive church, we shall find all this to be sooth, 
and full of order. For consider : the elder the pro- 
hibition was, the more absolute and indefinite it 
runs : " Without the bishop it is not lawful to bap- 
tize, to consecrate," &c. So Ignatius. The pro- 
hibition is without limit: but in descent of the 
church it runs, " prssente episcopo," " the bishop 
being present," they must not without leave. The 
thing is aU one, and a derivation from the same 
original, to wit, the " universality of the bishop's 
jurisdiction;" but the reason of tlie difference of 
expression is this ; at first presbyters were in cities 
with the bishop, and no parishes at all concredited 
to them. The bishops lived in cities ; the presby- 
ters preached, and offered atr oJkov, ** from house 
to house," according as the bishop directed them. 
Here they had no ordinary charge, and, therefore, 
the first prohibitions run indefimtely; ihey most 
not do any clerical offices " sine episcopo," " unless 
the bishop sends them." But then afterwards, when 
the parishes were distinct, and the presbyters fixed 
upon ordinary charges, then it was only " prtesente 
episcopo," ," if the bishop was present," they might 
not officiate without leave. For, in his absence, 
they might do it, I do not say without leave, but I 
say they had leave given them, when the bishop 
» Can. 40. "» Epist ad. BphM. ■ C. 34. 
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sent them to officiate in a village with oidinAry or 
temporajy residence, as it is to this day ; when the 
hishop institutes to a particular charge, he also 
gives power '' hoc ipso," of officiating in that place. 
So that at first, when they did officiate in places by 
temporary missions, then they were to have leave, 
but this license was also temporary ; but when they 
were fixed upon ordinary charges, they might not 
officiate without leave, but tiien they had an ordinary 
leave given them, '' in traditione subditorum," and 
that was done ** in subsidium muneris episcopalis," 
because it was that part of the bishop's charge 
which he could not personally attend, for execution 
of the minor offices, and, therefore, concredited it 
to a presbyter; but if he was present, a new leave 
was necessary $ because as the power always was in 
the bishop, so now the execution also did return to 
him when he was there in person ; himself, if he 
listed, might officiate. 

All this is excellently attested in the example of 
St Austin, of whom Possidonius, in his life, reports, 
that being but a presbyter, Valerius, the bishop, 
being a Greek bom, and not well spoken in the 
Latin tongue, and so unfit for public orations: 
*' Eidem presbytero," (viz. to Austin,) " potestatem 
dedit coram se in ecclesi4 evangelium pnedicandi 
ac firequentissim^ tractandi, contra usum quidem, et 
consuetudinem AMcananim ecclesiarum :" ^ He 
gave leave to Austin, then but presbyter, to preach 
in the church, even while himself was present ; in- 
deed against the use and custom of the African 
churches." And for this act of his he suffered soundly 
in his report, for the case was tiius : in all Africa, 
ever since the first spring of the Arian heresy, the 
church had then suffered so much by the preaching 
of Arius, the presbyter, that they made a law not to 
suffer any presbyter to preach at all, at least in the 
mother church, and in the bishop's presence : Tovro 
^ffX^y tKaSev iif oS "Aficioc t^v eKKXrialav hapale, 
saith Socrates ; " Thence came this custom in the 
African churches." <^ But because Valerius saw St 
Austin so able, and himself^ for want of Latin, so 
unfit, — ^he gave leave to Austin to preach before 
him, against the custom of the African churches ; 
but he adds this reason for his excuse too ; it was 
not, indeed, the custom of Africa, but it was of the 
Oriental churches. For so Possidonius proceeds : 
" Sed et ille vir venerabilis, ac providus in Orien- 
talibus ecclesiis id ex more fieri sciens;" in the 
Levant it was usual for bishops to give presbyters 
leave to preach ; " Dummodo (actitaretur k presby- 
tero quod k se episcopo impleri minime posse ceme- 
bat," which determines us fully in the business. 
For this leave to do offices was but there to be given 
"where the bishop himself could not fulfil the 
offices ;" which shows the presbyters, in their se- 
veral charges, whether of temporary mission, or 
fixed residence, to be but delegates and vicars of the 
bishop, admitted '' in partem solicitudinis ;" to as- 
sist the bishop in his great charge of the whole 
diocess. 

Against this it is objected, out of St. Jerome, and 
it is recorded by Gratian, ** Ecce ego dioo pnesen- 
«» Lib, V. c. 22. 



tibus episcopis suis, atque adstantibus in altari, 
presbyteros posse saeramenta conficere ;" " Behold, 
I say that presbyters may minister sacraments in 
presence of the bishop :" so Gratian quotes it, in- 
deed ;P but St Jerome says the express contrary, 
unless we all have false copies. For in St. Jerome 
it is not " ecce ego dico," but ** nee ego dico." He 
does not say it is lawful for presbyters to officiate 
in the presence of their bishop. Indeed St. Je- 
rome is angry at Rusticus, bishop of Narbona, be- 
cause he would not give leave to presbyters to 
preach, nor to bless, &c. This, perhaps it was not 
well done, but this makes not against the former dis- 
course ; for though it may be fit for the bishop to 
give leave, the church requiring it still more and 
more in descent of ages, and multiplication of 
christians and parishes, — ^yet it is clear that this is 
not to be done without the bishop's leave ; for it is 
for this very thing that St Jerome disputes against 
Rusticus, to show he did amiss, because he would 
not give his presbyters license. And this he also 
reprehends in his epistle, '* ad Nepotianum :" " Pes- 
simce consuetudinis est in quibusdam ecclesiis tacere 
presbyteros, et pnesentibus episcopis non loqui:" 
" That presbyters might not be suffered to preach 
in presence of the bishop, that was an ill custom ;" 
to wit, as things then stood; and it was mended 
presently after, for presbyters did preach in the 
bishop's presence, but it was by license from their 
ordinary. For so Possidonius relates, that upon this 
act of Valerius, before mentioned, *' Postea currente 
et volante hujusmodi famd, bono prsecedente exem- 
plo, accepts ah episcopis potestate, presbyteri non- 
nuUi, coram episcopis, populis tractare cosperunt 
verfonm Dei :" " By occasion of this precedent it 
came to pass, that some presbyters did preach to 
the people in the bishop's presence, having first 
obtained fiiculty from the bishop so to do." And 
a little after it became a custom, from a general 
faculty and dispensation indulged to them in the 
second council of Vase.*> Now, if this evidence of 
church-practice be not sufficient to reconcile us to 
St Jerome, let him then first be reconciled to him- 
self, and then we are sure to be helped: for, in 
his dialogue against the Luciferians, his words are 
these : '* Cui si non exsors quoedam et ab omnibus 
eminens detur potestas, tot efficientur schismata 
quot sunt sacerdotes. Inde venit ut sine episcopi 
missione neque presbyter neque diaconus jus habeat 
baptizandi :" " Because the bishop hath an eminent 
power, and this power is necessary ; thence it comes 
that neither presbyter nor deacon may so much 
as baptize without the bishop's leave." 

This whole discourse shows clearly, not only the 
bishops to be superior in jurisdiction, but that they 
have sole jurisdiction, and the presbyters only in 
substitution and vicarage. ^ 



p Ad Rustic. Narbon. dist 96. can. Bcce ego. ^ Can. 12. 
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SECTION XXXVIII. 

Reserving Church-Goods to Episcopal DispenscUion, 

Divers other acts there are to attest the superi- 
ority of the hishop's jurisdiction over priests and 
deacons, as that all the goods of the church were in 
the bishop's sole disposing; and as at first they 
were laid at the apostles' feet, so afterwards at the 
bishops*. So it is in the forty-first canon of the 
apostles ; so it is in the council of Gangra: and all the 
world are excluded from intervening in the dispen- 
sation, without express delegation from the bishop, 
as appears in the seventh and eighth canons, and 
that under pain of an anathema by the holy council. 
And, therefore, when, in success of time, some 
patrons, that had founded churches and endowed 
them, thought that the dispensation of those lands 
did not belong to the bishop; of this the third 
council of Toledo complains, and makes remedy, 
commanding, ** ut omnia, secundum constitutionem 
antiquam, ad episcopi ordinationem et potestatem 
pertineant." * The same is renewed in the fourth 
council of Toledo : " Noverint autem conditores 
basilicarum, in rebus quas eisdem ecclesiis confe- 
runt, nullam se potestatem habere, sed juxta cano- 
num instituta, sicut ecclesiam, ita et dotem ejus ad 
ordinationem episcopi pertinere." ** These councils 
I produce, not as judges, but as fatnesses in the busi- 
ness ; for they give concurrent testimony that " as 
the church itself, so the dowry of it too, did belong 
to the bishop's disposition by the ancient canons." ^ 
For so the third council of Toledo calls it, " anti- 
quam constitutionem," and itself is almost 1100 
years old ; so that still I am precisely within the 
bounds of the primitive church, though it be taken 
in a narrow sense. For so it was determined in the 
great council of Chalcedon, commanding that the 
goods of the church should be dispensed by a 
clergy steward, icora yvwfjiriv rov i^lov iirioKOjrovt 
" according to the pleasure or sentence of the 
bishop." 



SECTION XXXIX. 

Forbidding Presbyters to leave their own Diocess, 
or to travelf without Leave of the Bishop. 

Add to this, that without the bishop's dimissory 
letters, presbyters might not go to another diocess. 
So it is decreed in the fifteenth canon of the apos- 
tles, under pain of " suspension or deposition ;" 
priKiri XeiTovpyeiy is the censure ; and that especi- 
ally, elf npooKoXovfjiiyov ahroy rov i'iriffK67rov airov, 
ivayeXOEiv oijK virriKovtrey, " if he would not return, 
when his bishop calls him." The same is renewed 
in the council of Antioch, cap. 3. and in the council 

• An Dom. 589. »» Cap. 32. 

^ Can. 26. Vide Zonaram in hunc canonem. Videatur 
Concil Carthag. Gnec. can. 36, 38, et 41. et BalMin. ibid, et 
Apologia 2. Jttstini Martyria. 



of Constantinople in Trullo, cap. 17.; the censure 
there is, Kadatpeiadta koI airroCf *' Let him be deposed 
that shall, without dimissory letters from the bishop," 
ev krip^ KarararreoBat eicicXi/ffc^ '' fix himself in 
the diocess of another bishop ;" but with license of 
his bishop he may : " Sacerdotes, vel aUi clerici, 
concessione suorum episcoporum, possunt ad alias 
ecclesias transmigrare." <* But this is frequently 
renewed in many other synodal decrees ; these may 
suffice for this instance. 

But this not leaving the diocess, is not only meant 
of promotion in another church ; but clergymen 
might not travel from city to city without the 
bishop's license ; which is not only an argument of 
his regiment, ** in genere politico," but extends it 
almost to a despotic ; but so strict was the primitiTe 
church in preserving the strict tie of duty and 
clerical subordination to their bishop. The council 
of Laodicea commands a priest or clergyman, aytv 
KayovtKiiy ypafjifianay /i^ o^cvecv, " not to travel 
without canonical or dimissory letters." • And who 
are to grant these letters is expressed in the next 
canon, which repeats the same prohibition, on oh 
hei iepariKoy fj KXrfpiKoy &yev KeXtvoeiac Iviokoitov 
ohvuy, " a priest or a clerk must not travel without 
the command of his bishop ;" ' and this prohibition 
is inserted into the body of the law, " De Conse- 
crat dist. 5. can. Non oportet," which puts in the 
clause of " Neque etiam laicum ;" but this was 
beyond the council. The same is in the council of 
Agatho.8 The council of Venice adds a censure,^ 
that those clerks should be like persons excommuni- 
cate in all those places whither they went without 
letters of license from their bishop. The same 
penalty is inflicted by the council of Epaununif 
" Presbytero, vel diacono, sine antistitis sui epistoUs 
ambulanti, communionem nullus impendat."* The 
first council of Touraine, in France, and the third 
council of Orleans, attest the self-same power in the 
bishop, and duty in all his clergy. 



SECTION XL. 

And the Bishop had Power to prefer which of hif 
Clerks he pleased. 

But a coercitive authority makes not a complete 
jurisdiction, unless it be also remunerative ; and 
" the princes of the nations are called evepyirai, 
benefactors ; " for it is but half a tie to endear obe- 
dience, when the subject only fears " quod prodesse 
non poterit," " that which cannot profit" And, 
therefore, the primitive church, to make the episco- 
pal jurisdiction up entire, gave power to the bishop 
to present the clerks of his diocess to the higher 
orders and nearer degrees of approximation to him- 
self; and the clerks might not refuse to be so pro- 
moted. " Item placuit, ut quicunque clerici vel 

* Vide ConciL Epaon. c. 5. et Venet. c. 10. 
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diaconi, pro necessitatibus ecclesiarum, non obtem- 
perayerint episcopis suis, yolentibus eos ad honorem 
ampiiorem in sua ecclesia promovere, nee illic mi- 
I nistrent in gradu 8uo, unde recedere noluerunt." 
j So it is decreed in the African code : " They that 
will not, by their bishop, be promoted to a greater 
honour in the church, must not enjoy what they 
have already."* 

But it is a question of great consideration, and 
worth a strict inquiry, in whom the right and power 
of electing clerks was resident in the primitive 
church : for the right and the power did not always 
go together, and also several orders had several 
manners of election ; presbyters and inferior clergy 
were chosen by the bishop alone ; the bishop by a 
synod of bishops, or by their chapter; and lastly, 
because, of late, strong outcries are made upon seve- 
ral pretensions, amongst which the people make the 
biggest noise, though of aU, their title to election of 
clerks be most empty ; therefore let us consider it 
upon all its grounds. 

1. In the Acts of the Apostles, which are most 
certainly the best precedents for all acts of Holy 
Church, we find that *' Paul and Barnabas ordained 
elders in every church," and *' they passed through 
Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, and Derbe," xtt^ovii' 
aavret airroic vpeo^vripovc, " appointing them el- 
ders." St Paul chose Timothy bishop of Ephesus, 
and he says of himself and Titus, " For this cause I 
sent thee to Crete," tva jcaraoTiJoTyc Ktira ir6\iy 
7r^a€vTipovQ, "that thou shouldst appoint presby- 
ters or bishops" (be they which they will) "in 
every city." The word icaraoT^(njc signifies that 
the whole action was his. For that he ordained 
them, no man questions; but he also appointed 
them, and that was, saith St. Paul, CtQ iytj troi 3<e- 
To^anriv, " as I conmianded thee." *» It was, there- 
fore, an apostolical ordinance, that the bishop should 
appoint presbyters. Let there be half so much 
shown for the people, and I will also endeavour to 
pr<m]ote their interest. There is only one pretence 
of a popular election in Scripture ; it is of the seven 
that were set over the widows. But first, this was 
no part of the hierarchy : this was no cure of souls : 
this was no Divine institution: it was in the dis- 
pensation of monies: it was by command of the 
apostles the election was made, 'and they might re- 
cede from their own right :' it was to satisfy the 
multitude: it was to avoid scandal, which, in the 
dispensation of monies, might easily arise : it was 
in a temporary oflice : it was with such limitations 
and conditions as the apostles prescribed them : it 
was out of the number of the seventy that the elec- 
tion was made, if we may believe St Epiphanius, 
so that they were presbyters before this choice : and 
lastly, it was only a nomination of seven men ; the 
determination of the business, and the authority of 
rejection, was still in the apostles, and indeed the 
whole power " whom we may appoint over this 
business:" and after all this, there'can be no hurt 
done by the objection, especially since clearly and 
indubiously the election of bishops and presbyters 
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was in the apostles' own persons : 6 vp&roQ ivexd- 
pitrdri trapa rwy oirooroXwv r^v vfurepav irpo<mur(ay, 
saith St. Ignatius of Evodias : " Evodias was first 
appointed to be your governor or bishop by the 
apostles ; " ^ and tfiemselves did commit it to others 
that were bishops, as in the instances before reckon- 
ed. Thus the case stood in Scripture. 

2. In the practice of the church it went accord- 
ing to the same law and practice apostolical. The 
people did not, might not, choose the ministers of 
Holy Church. So the council of Laodicea: Uepl 
rov /xj) rove o-xXtwc ivirpiirny rac EKkoyae vouiaOai 
r&y fuXKSyrwy KaBiffratrOai €tc Uftartioy. " The 
X>eople must not choose those that are to be pro- 
moted to the priesthood."** The prohibition ex- 
tends to their non- election of all the superior clergy, 
bishops, and presbyters. But who then must elect 
themP The council of Nice determines that; for 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth canons, the council 
forbids any promotion of clerks to be made, but by 
the bishop of that church where they are first or- 
dained: which clearly reserves to the bishop the 
power of retaining or promoting all his clergy. 

3. All ordinations were made by bishops alone, 
as I have already proved. Now let this be con- 
fronted with the practice of primitive Christendom, 
that no presb3rter might be ordained " sine titulo," 
without a particular charge, which was always cus- 
tom, and at last grew to be a law in the council of 
Chalcedon : and we shall perceive that the ordainer 
was the only chooser ; for then to ordain a presbyter 
was also to give him a charge ; and the patronage 
of a church was not a lay inheritance, but part of 
the bishop's cure, for he had ^poyrlla r&y kKKkii- 
trtwy iy v6\£it Kol x^P9f " ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ churches 
in all the diocess;" as I have already shown. And, 
therefore, when St. Jerome, according to the custom 
of Christendom, had specified some particular ordi- 
nations or election of presbyters by bishops, as how 
himself was made priest by Paulinus, and Paulinus 
by Epiphanius of Cyprus, " Gaudeat episcopus ju- 
dicio suo, ciim tales Christo elegerit sacerdotes :" 
"Let the bishop rejoice in his own act, having 
chosen such worthy priests for the service of 
Christ."* 

Thus St. Ambrose gives intimation, that the dis- 
pensing all the offices in the clergy was solely in 
the bishop : " Hiec spectet sacerdos, et quod cui- 
que congruat, id officii deputet : " " Let the bishop 
observe these rules, and appoint every one his 
office, as is' best answerable to his condition and 
capacity."' And Theodoret reports of Leontius, 
the bishop of Antioch, how, being an Arian, " Ad- 
versarios recti dogmatis suscipiens, licet turpem 
habentes vitam, ad presbyterat(ls tamen ordinem et 
diaconatiUs evexit Eos autem qui universis virtu- 
tibus ornabantur et apostolica dogmata defende- 
bant absque honore deseruit" « " He advanced his 
own faction, but would not promote any man that 
was catholic and pious." So he did. The power, 
therefore, of clerical promotion was in his own 
hands. This thing is evident and notorious ; and 
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biBhop set over theoii a thing that was never heard 
of till that time/' '' totum sibi yindicabant," " they 
that might do nothing without the bishop's leave, 
yet did this whole affair of their own heads." 
Well ! Upon this St. Cyprian himself, by his own 
authority alone, suspends them till his return^ and 
so shows that his authority was independent, theirs 
was not, and then promises " they shall have a fair 
hearing before him, in the presence of the confessors 
and all the people." " Utar eA admoqitione quA 
me uti Dominus jubet, ut interim prohibeantur 
offerre, acturi et apud nos, et apud confessores ipsos, 
et apud plebem universam, causam suam." Here 
it is plain that St. Cyprian suspended these pres- 
byters by his own authority, in absence from his 
church, and reserved the further hearing of the 
cause, till it should please God to restore him to 
his see. 

But this fault of the presbyters, St Cyprian, in 
the two next epistles, does stiU more exaggerate ; 
saying, they ought to have asked the bishop's 
leave, " Sicut in preeteritum semper sub antecesso- 
ribus factum est," for so was the catholic custom 
ever, that nothing should be done without the 
bishop's leave ; but now, by doing otherwise, they 
did prevaricate the Divine commandment, and dis- 
honour the bishop.** Yea, but the confessors in- 
terceded for the 'Uapsi," and they seldom were 
discountenanced in their requests. What should 
the presbyters do in this case ? St Cyprian tells 
them, writing to the confessors : " Petitiones itaque 
et desideria vestra episcopo servent :" " Let them 
keep your petitions for the bishop to consider of." ^ 
But they did not; therefore he suspended them, 
because they did not " reservare episcopo honorem 
sacerdotii sui et cathedrse :" " preserve the honour 
of the bishop's chair, and the episcopal authority," 
in presuming to reconcile the penitents without the 
bishop's leave. 

The same St Cyprian, in his epistle to Roga- 
tianus, resolves this affair ; for when a contemptuous 
bold deacon had abused his bishop, he complained 
to St Cyprian, who was an archbishop, and indeed 
St Cyprian tells him, he did honour him in the 
business that he would complain to him, ** Ciam 
pro episcopatils vigore, et cathedrae auctoritate ha- 
beres potestatem, qud, posses de illo statim vindi- 
cari :" " When as he had power episcopal and suf- 
ficient authority himself, to have punished the dea^ 
con for his petulancy." ^ The whole epistle is very 
pertinent to this question, and is clear evidence for 
the great authority of episcopal jurisdiction, the 
sum whereof is, in this encouragement, given to 
Rogatianus by St Cyprian : " Fungaris circa eum 
potestate honoris tui, ut eum vel deponas vel ab- 
stineas ;" " Exercise the power of your honour upon 
hfm, and either suspend him or depose him." And, 
therefore, he commends Cornelius, the bishop of 
Rome, for driving Felicissimus, the schismatic, from 
the church, '* vigore pleno, quo episcopum agere 
oportet," " with full authority, as becomes a bishop." * 

Socrates, telling of the promotion and qualities 
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of St John Chrysostom, says, " That in reforming 
the lives of the clergy, he was too fastuous and se- 
vere." ''Mox igitur in ipso initio quum clericis 
asper videretiur ecclesise, erat plurimis exosus, et 
veluti furiosum universi declinabant : " He was so 
rigid in animadversions against the clergy, that he 
was hated by them ;" °* which clearly shows that 
the bishop had jurisdiction and authority over them ; 
for tyranny is the excess of power, and authority is 
the subject matter of rigour and austerity. But 
this power was intimated in that bold speech of his 
deacon, Serapio: ''Nunquam poteris, 6 episcope, 
hos corrigere, nisi uno baculo percusseris uni- 
versos :" " Thou canst not amend the clergy, unless 
thou strikest them all with thy pastoral rod." St 
John Chrysostom did not indeed do so; but "non 
multum post temporis plurimos dericorum pro di- 
versis exemit causis," " he deprived and suspended 
most of the clergymen for divers causes ;" and for 
this his severity he wanted no slanders against him ; 
for the delinquent ministers set the people on work 
against him. But here we see that the power of 
censures was clearly and only in the bishop, for he 
was incited to have punished all his clergy, " uni- 
versos ;" and he did actually suspend most of them, 
" plurimos ;" and I think it will not be believed the 
presbytery of his church should join with their 
bishop to suspend themselves. Add to this, that 
Theodoret also aflirms that Chrysostom entreated 
the priests to live canonically, according to the 
sanctions of the church : " Quas quicunque prteva- 
ricari prsesumerent, eos ad templum prohibebat ac- 
cedere ; " All them that transgressed the canons, he 
forbade them entrance into the church." » 

Thus St. Jerome to Riparius : " Miror sanctum 
episcopum, in ci^us parochi^ esse presbyter dicitur, 
acquiescere furori ejus, et non virg4 apostolic^ 
virgdque ferre4 confringere vas inutile, et tradere in 
interitum camis, ut spiritus salvus fiat :" " I won- 
der," saith he, " that the holy bishop is not moved 
at the fury of Vigilantius, and does not break him 
with his apostolical rod, that, by this temporary 
punishment, his soul might be saved in the day of 
the Lord." ® Hitherto the bishop's pastoral staff is 
of fair power and coercion. 

The council of Aquileia, convoked against the 
Arians, is full and mighty in asserting the bishop's 
power over the laity, and did actually exercise cen- 
sures upon the clergy, where St Ambrose was the 
man, that gave sentence against Palladius, the Arian. 
Palladius would have declined the judgment of the 
bishops, for he saw he should certainly be con- 
demned, and would fain have been judged by some 
honourable personages of the laity. But St Am- 
brose said " Sacerdotes de laicis judicare debent, non 
laici de sacerdotibus :" " Bishops must judge of the 
laity, not the laity of the bishops." That is for the 
"jus;" and for the ".fectum," it was the shutting 
up of the council ; St Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
gave sentence, " Pronuncio ilium indignum sacer- 
dotio, et cavendum, et in loco ejus catholicus ordine- 
tur." The same also was the case of Marcellus, 
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bishop of Aneyra in Galatia, whom, for heresy, the 
bishops at Constantinople deposed, Eosebius giving 
sentence, and chose Basilius in his room.P 

Bnt their grandfather was served no better. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Alexandria, served him neither 
better nor worse. So Theodoret. " Alexander 
autem, apostolicormn dogmatum prsdicator, prius 
quidem revocare enm admonitionibas et consihis 
nitebatur. Cum vero eum superbire vidisset, et 
apert^ impietatis &cinora praedicare, ex ordine sacer- 
dotali removit:" '* The bishop first admonished the 
heretic ; but when to his false doctrine he added 
pertinacy, he deprived hinj of. the execution of his 
priestly function." *» 

This crime, indeed, deserved it highly. It was 
for a less matter that Triferius, the bishop, excom- 
municated Exuperantius, a presbyter, viz. for a per- 
sonal misdemeanour; and yet this censure was 
ratified by the council of Taurinum, and his restitu- 
tion was left ** arbitrio episcopi," " to the good will 
and pleasure of the bishop," who had censured him. 
** Statuit quoque de Exuperantio presbytero sancta 
synodus, qui ad injuriam sancti episcopi sui Triferii 
gravia et multa congesserat, et frequentibus eum 
contumeliis provocaverat ; .propter quam causam ab 
eo fuerat Dominic^ communione privatus, ut in ejus 
sit arbitrio restitutio ipsius, in cujus potestate ejus 
iidt abjectio." ' His restitution was, therefore, left 
in his power, because originally his censure was. 
The like was in the case of Palladius, a laic in the 
same council : " Qui k Triferio sacerdote fuerat 
mulctatus :" *' Who was punished by Triferius the 
bishop ;" *' Hoc ei humanitate concihi reservato, ut 
ipse Triferius in potestate habeat, quando voluerit 
ei relaxare." 

Here is the bishop censuring PaUadius the laic, 
and excommunicating Exuperantius the priest, and 
this having been done by his own sole authority, 
was ratified by the council, and the absolution re- 
served to the bishop too, which indeed was an act 
of favour ; for they having complained to the coun- 
cil, by the council might have been absolved ; but 
they were pleased to reserve to the bishop his own 
power. , 

These are particular instances, and made pubHc 
by acts conciliary intervening. 

But it was the general canon and law of Holy 
Church. 

Thus we have it expressed in the council of 
Agatho : ** Contumaces vero clerici, prout dignita- 
tis oido promiserit, ab episcopis corrigantur :" 
" Refractory clerks must be punished by their 
bishops, according as the order of their dignity 
allows." * I end this particular with some canons, 
commanding clerks to submit to the judgment and 
censures of their bishop, under a canonical penalty ; 
and so go on '' ad aha." 

In the second covncil of Carthage : " Alyjnus 
episcopus dixit, nee iUud prsetermittendum est, ut si 
quia fort^ presbyter, ab episcopo suo correptus, aut 
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excommunicatus, rumore vel superbid infiatus puta- 
vent separatim Deo sacrifida ofTerenda, vel aliud 
erigendum altare contra ecclesiasticam fidem disci- 
plinamqne crediderit, non exeat impunitus." ^ And 
the same is repeated in the Greek code of the 
African canons : " If any presbyter, being excommu- 
nicated, or otherwise punished by his bishop, shall 
not desist, but contest with his bishop, let him by 
no means go unpunished." » The like is in the 
council of Chalcedon ; * the words are the same that 
I before cited out of the canons of the council of 
Antioch, and of the apostles. But Carosus, the 
archimandrite, spake home in that action: Kapwwg 
6 evXafiifTTaroQ dp^ifiavZpirriQ cIttc* T^v rwv rpia- 
Kociuy h€KCU)icriit riov iv Ncjca/^ yeyofiinay variputv 
wiffTiy, kv ^ Koi efiavTiffBriy, oWcu 'Eirci iyut &XXriy 
irlffTiy ovK ol^a, ^^viaKonroi c2<ri, Koi i^ovalay i\ovm, 
KoX d<j>opiffat, Kal Ka^cupfjtfat, Kal ei ri ^ikituny, 
i^ovffiay tj^ouci. IlXdb} ravrric lyuf 6XKriy ohx oi^a, 
** The faith of the three hundred and eighteen fiithers 
of the council of Nice, into which I was baptized, I 
know ; other faith I know not They are bishops ; 
they have power to excommunicate and condemn, 
and they have power to do what they please : other 
faith than this I know none." y This is to purpose, 
and it was in one of the four great councils of 
Christendom, which all ages since have received, 
with all veneration and devout estimate. 

Another of them was that of Ephesus, convened 
against Nestorius, and this ratifies those acts of 
condemnation, which the bishops had passed upon 
delinquent clerks. "Otroi It ivl Atottocc wpofc^i 
KaTEicpidrivay inro r^c hyicLQ (Tvy6hovt 3 viro r&r 
otKcliay Imatc&irwyt &c. "They who are, for their 
unworthy practices, condemned by the synod, or by 
their own bishops;"' although Nestorius did en- 
deavour to restore them, yet their condemnation 
should still remain vigorous and confirmed. Upon 
which canon Balsamon makes this observation, 
which indeed, of itself, is clear enough in the canon. 
*'£|ia6cc Sti fiTjTpoiroKtTat Kal evltrKovoi BvvaPrai 
Kplveiy rove fcXi/pucovc ahr&yt koI d<l>opifffif rj ical 
Kadaipitrti ioriv 6r£ KaOviro€aXXeiy' " Hence you 
have learned that metropolitans and bishops can 
judge their clergy, and suspend them, and some- 
times depose them." Nay, they are bound to it : 
" Pastoralis tamen necessitas habet (ne per plures 
serpant dira contagia) separare ab ovibus sanis 
morbidam : " " It is necessary that th^ bishop should 
separate the scabbed sheep from the sound, lest 
their infection scatter;" So St Austin. And, there- 
fore, the fourth council of Carthage commands,^ 
" Ut episcopus accusatores fratrum excommunicet ;" 
"That the bishop excommunicate the accuser of 
their brethren ;" *» (viz. such as bring clergy-causes 
and catholic doctrine to be punished in secular 
tribunals;) for excommunication is called, by the 
Others, " mucro episcopahs," the " bishop's sword," 
to cut offenders off from the catholic communion. 
I add no more but that excellent saying of St 
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bishop set over thensi a thing that was never heard 
of till that time," " totum sibi vindicabant/' '* they 
that might do nothing without the bishop's leave, 
yet did this whole affair of their own heads." 
Well ! Upon this St. Cyprian himself, by his own 
authority alone, suspends them till his return^ and 
so shows that his authority was independent, theirs 
was not, and then promises ** they shall have a fair 
hearing before him, in the presence of the confessors 
and all the people." " Utar e4 admopitione qu& 
me uti Dominus jubet, ut interim prohibeantur 
offerre, acturi et apud nos, et apud confessores ipsos, 
et apud plebem universam, causam suam." Here 
it is plain that St. Cyprian suspended these pres- 
byters by his own authority, in absence from his 
church, and reserved the further hearing of the 
cause, till it should please God to restore him to 
his see. 

But this fault of the presbyters, St Cyprian, in 
the two next epistles, does still more exaggerate ; 
saying, they ought to have asked the bishop's 
leave, " Sicut in preeteritum semper sub antecesso- 
ribus factum est," for so was the catholic custom 
ever, that nothing should be done without the 
bishop's leave ; but now, by doing otherwise, they 
did prevaricate the Divine commandment, and dis- 
honour the bishop.** Yea, but the confessors in- 
terceded for the " lapsi," and they seldom were 
discountenanced in their requests. What should 
the presbyters do in this case P St Cyprian tells 
them, writing to the confessors : '* Petitiones itaque 
et desideria vestra episcopo servent :" " Let them 
keep your petitions for the bishop to consider of." ^ 
But they did not; therefore he suspended them, 
because they did not "reservare episcopo honorem 
sacerdotii sui et cathedrse :" " preserve the honour 
of the bishop's chair, and the episcopal authority," 
in presuming to reconcile the penitents without the 
bishop's leave. 

The same St Cyprian, in his epistle to Roga- 
tianus, resolves this affair ; for when a contemptuous 
bold deacon had abused his bishop, he complained 
to St Cyprian, who was an archbishop, and indeed 
St Cyprian tells him, he did honour him in the 
business that he would complain to him, ** Ciim 
pro episcopates vigore, et cathedrae auctoritate ha- 
beres potestatem, qud, posses de illo statim vindi- 
cari :" " When as he had power episcopal and suf- 
ficient authority himself, to have punished the dear 
con for his petulancy." ^ The whole epistle is very 
pertinent to this question, and is clear evidence for 
the great authority of episcopal jurisdiction, the 
sum whereof is, in this encouragement, given to 
Rogatianus by St Cyprian : " Fungaris circa eum 
potestate honoris tui, ut eum vel deponas vel ab- 
stineas ;" " Exercise the power of your honour upon 
him, and either suspend him or depose him." And, 
therefore, he commends Cornelius, the bishop of 
Rome, for driving Felicissimus, the schismatic, from 
the church, ** vigore pleno, quo episcopum agere 
oportet," " with full authority, as becomes a bishop." * 

Socrates, telling of the promotion and qualities 
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of St John Chrysostom, says, ** That in reforming 
the lives of the clergy, he was too fastuous and se- 
vere." "Mox igitur in ipso initio quum clericis 
asper videretiur ecclesiae, erat plurimis exosus, et 
veluti furiosum universi declinabant : " He was so 
rigid in animadversions against the clergy, that he 
was hated by them j" "» which clearly shows that 
the bishop had jurisdiction and authority over them ; 
for tyranny is the excess of power, and authority is 
the subject matter of rigour and austerity. Bat 
this power was intimated in that bold speech of his 
deacon, Serapio: "Nunquam poteris, 6 episcope, 
hos corrigere, nisi uno baculo percnsseris uni- 
versos :" *' Thou canst not amend the clergy, unless 
thou strikest them all with thy pastoral rod." St 
John Chrysostom did not indeed do so; but "non 
multum post temporis plurimos dericorum pro di- 
versis exemit causis," " he deprived and suspended 
most of the clergymen for divers causes ;" and for 
this his severity he wanted no slanders against him ; 
for the delinquent ministers set the people on work 
against him. But here we see that the power of 
censures was clearly and only in the bishop, for he 
was incited to have punished all his clergy, " uni- 
versos ;" and he did actually suspend most of them, 
" plurimos j" and I think it will not be believed the 
presbytery of his church should join with their 
bishop to suspend themselves. Add to this, that 
Theodoret also affirms that Chrysostom entreated 
the priests to live canonically, according to the 
sanctions of the church : " Quas quicunque prteva- 
ricari prsesumerent, eos ad templum prohibebat ac- 
cedere ; " All them that transgressed the canons, he 
forbade them entrance into the church." » 

Thus St. Jerome to Riparius : " Miror sanctum 
episcopum, in cigus parochi4 esse presbyter dicitur, 
acquiescere furori ejus, et non virg4 apostolicS, 
virgdque ferreA confringere vas inutile, et tradere in 
interitum camis, ut spiritus salvus fiat :" " I won- 
der," saith he, " that the holy bishop is not moved 
at the fury of Vigilantius, and does not break him 
with his apostolical rod, that, by this temporary 
punishment, his soul might be saved in the day of 
the Lord." <> Hitherto the bishop's pastoral staff is 
of fair power and coercion. 

The council of Aquileia, convoked against the 
Arians, is full and mighty in asserting the bishop's 
power over the laity, and did actually exercise cen- 
sures upon the clergy, where St Ambrose was the 
man, that gave sentence against Palladius, the Arian. 
Palladius would have declined the judgment of the 
bishops, for he saw he should certainly be con- 
demned, and would fain have been judged by some 
honourable personages of the laity. But St Am- 
brose said " Sacerdotes de laicis judicare debent, non 
laid de sacerdotibus :" " Bishops must judge of the 
laity, not the laity of the bishops." That is for the 
"jus;" and for the ".fectum," it was the shutting 
up of the council ; St Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
gave sentence, " Pronuncio ilium indignum sacer- 
dotio, et cavendum, et in loco ejus catholicus ordine- 
tur." The same also was the case of Marcellus, 
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bishop of Aneyra in Galatia, whom, for heresy, the 
bishoxM at Constantinople deposed, Eusebins giving 
sentence, and chose Basilius in his room.P 

But their grand&ther was served no better. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Alexandria, served him neither 
better nor worse. So Theodoret. ** Alexander 
autem, apostolicorum dogmatum preedicator, prius 
quidem revocare enm admonitionibus et consihis 
nitebatur. Cum vero eum superbire vidisset, et 
apert^ impietatis facinora pnedicare, ex ordine sacer- 
dotal! removit:" " The bishop first admonished the 
heretic ; but when to his £silse doctrine he added 
pertinacy, he deprived him of • the execution of his 
priestly function." ^ 

This crime, indeed, deserved it highly. It was 
for a less matter that Triferius, the bishop, excom- 
municated Exuperantius, a presbyter, viz. for a per- 
sonal misdemeanonr ; and yet this censure was 
ratified by the council of Taurinum, and his restitu- 
tion was left ** arbitrio episcopi," '* to the good will 
and pleasure of the bishop," who had censured him. 
" Statuit quoque de Exuperantio presbytero sancta 
synodus, qui id injuriam sancti episcopi sui Triferii 
gravia et multa congesserat, et frequentibus eum 
contumeliis provocaverat ; propter quam causam ab 
eo fuerat Dominic4 communione privatus, ut in ejus 
sit arbitrio restitutio ipsius, in cujus potestate ejus 
iidt abjectio." ' His restitution was, therefore, left 
in his power, because originally his censure was. 
The like was in the case of Palladius, a laic in the 
same council: " Qui k Triferio sacerdote fuerat 
mulctatus :" ^ Who was punished by Triferius the 
bishop ;" " Hoc ei hnmanitate concihi reservato, ut 
ipse Triferius in potestate habeat, quando voluerit 
ci relaxare." 

Here is the bishop censuring Palladius the laic, 
and excommunicating Exuperantius the priest, and 
this having been done by his own sole authority, 
was ratified by the council, and the absolution re- 
served to the bishop too, which indeed was an act 
of favour; for they having complained to the coim- 
cil, by the council might have been absolved; but 
they were pleased to reserve to the bishop his own 
power. ^ 

These are particular instances, and made public 
by acts eonciliary intervening. 

But it was the general canon and law of Holy 
Church. 

Thus we have it expressed in the council of 
Agatho : " Contumaces vero clerici, prout dignita* 
tis oido promiserit, ab episcopis corrigantur :" 
'< Refractory clerks must be punished by their 
bishops, according as the order of their dignity 
allows." * I end this particular with some canons, 
commanding clerks to submit to the judgment and 
censures of their bishop, under a canonical penalty ; 
and so go on '* ad alia." 

In the second covncil of Carthage : *• Alypius 
episcopus dixit, nee iUud prsetermittendum est, ut si 
quia fort^ presbyter, ab episcopo suo correptus, aut 
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excommunicatus, rumore vel superbi^ inflatus puta- 
verit separatim Deo sacrificia offerenda, vel aliud 
erigendum altare contra ecclesiasticam fidem disci- 
plinamque crediderit, non exeat impunitus." ^ And 
the same is repeated in the Greek code of the 
African canons : "If any presbyter, being excommu- 
nicated, or otherwise punished by his bishop, shall 
not desist, but contest with his bishop, let him by 
no means go unpunished." » The like is in the 
councO of Chalcedon ; ' the words are the same that 
I before cited out of the canons of the council of 
Antioch, and of the apostles. But Carosus, the 
archimandrite, spake home in that action: KdpweoQ 
6 evXaftiararos apxniavlplTriQ clirc* Ti)v t&v rpia- 
KOffiufy ^€KCU)icriit rwv iv Nijca/^ yevofiivutv iraripwy 
wCtrriy, iv fj icat kfiairrioBnvi olla. 'Eirci cyw &hXrfy 
irlffTiv oitK ol^a, ^^viaKonroi tlaty koX i^ovalay e)^ovo'e, 
Kol dfopiaatt Kal Ka^aipfjtrai. Kal ei n BiXtaaiy, 
iiovffiay t')(pv(n, nXetbi ravrri^ lyu> &K\riy ohx olha. 
" The faith of the three hundred and eighteen fathers 
of the council of Nice, into which I was baptized, I 
know ; other faith I know not They are bishops ; 
they have power to excommunicate and condemn, 
and they have power to do what they please : other 
faith than this I know none." y This is to purpose, 
and it was in one of the four great councils of 
Christendom, which all ages since have received, 
with all veneration and devout estimate. 

Another of them was that of Ephesus, convened 
against Nestorius, and this ratifies those acts of 
condemnation, which the bishops had passed upon 
delinquent clerks. "Otroi ^e cttc AroTroic Trpa^etri 
KareKpidriffay hiro rife hyiaQ trvyS^ov, ^ viro rwr 
ohtiiay kvivK&nriay, &c. "They who are, for their 
unworthy practices, condemned by the synod, or by 
their own bishops;"* although Nestorius did en- 
deavour to restore them, yet their condemnation 
should still remain vigorous and confirmed. Upon 
which canon Balsamon makes this observation, 
which indeed, of itself, is clear enough in the canon. 
"EfiaOfc 5ri fjirp-poiroXiTai koI iniaKOirot hvyaih-ai 
Kplyeiy tovq KXripiicovQ abr&yy Kal dfopitrfif rj ical 
Kadaipitni etnly 6t€ KaOwrotaXXeiV " Hence you 
have learned that metropolitans and bishops can 
judge their clergy, and suspend them, and some- 
times depose them." Nay, they are bound to it : 
" Pastoralis tamen necessitas habet (ne per plures 
serpant dira contagia) separare ab ovibus sanis 
morbidam : " " It is necessary that th^ bishop should 
separate the scabbed sheep from the sound, lest 
their infection scatter ; " So St. Austin. And, there- 
fore, the fourth council of Carthage commands,^ 
" Ut episcopus accusatores fratrum excommunicet ;" 
"That the bishop excommunicate the accuser of 
their brethren ;" *» (viz. such as bring clergy-causes 
and catholic doctrine to be punished in secular 
tribunals;) for excommunication is called, by the 
Others, " mucro episcopahs," the " bishop's sword," 
to cut offenders off from the cathohc communion. 
I add no more but that excellent saying of St 
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biBhop set over thein« a thing that was never heard 
of till that time " " totum sibi vindicabant," " they 
that might do nothing without the bishop's leave, 
yet did this whole affair of their own heads.'* 
Well ! Upon this St. Cyprian himself, by his own 
authority alone, suspends them till his return* and 
so shows that his authority was independent, theirs 
was not, and then promises " they shall have a fair 
hearing before him, in the presence of the confessors 
and all the people." "Utar eA admonitione quA 
me uti Dominus jubet, ut interim prohibeantur 
offerre, acturi et apud nos, et apud confessores ipsos, 
et apud plebem universam, causam suam." Here 
it is plain that St Cyprian suspended these pres- 
byters by his own authority, in absence from his 
church, and reserved the further hearing of the 
cause, till it should please God to restore him to 
his see. 

But this fault of the presbyters, St Cyprian, in 
the two next epistles, does still more exaggerate ; 
saying, they ought to have asked the bishop's 
leave, " Sicut in preeteritum semper sub antecesso- 
ribus factum est," for so was the catholic custom 
ever, that nothing should be done without the 
bishop's leave ; but now, by doing otherwise, they 
did prevaricate the Divine commandment, and dis- 
honour the bishop.** Yea, but the confessors in- 
terceded for the " lapsi," and they seldom were 
discountenanced in their requests. What should 
the presbyters do in this case ? St Cyprian tells 
them, writing to the confessors : " Petitiones itaque 
et desideria vestra episcopo servent :" " Let them 
keep your petitions for the bishop to consider of." ^ 
But they did not; therefore he suspended them, 
because they did not " reservare episcopo honorem 
sacerdotii sui et cathedrse :" " preserve the honour 
of the bishop's chair, and the episcopal authority," 
in presuming to reconcile the penitents without the 
bishop's leave. 

The same St Cyprian, in his epistle to Roga- 
tianus, resolves this affair ; for when a contemptuous 
bold deacon had abused his bishop, he complained 
to St Cyprian, who was an archbishop, and indeed 
St Cyprian tells him, he did honour him in the 
business that he would complain to him, ** Cum 
pro episcopatils vigore, et cathedrae auctoritate ha- 
beres potestatem, qud, posses de illo statim vindi- 
cari :" " When as he had power episcopal and suf- 
ficient authority himself, to have punished the dea- 
con for his petulancy." ^ The whole epistle is very 
pertinent to this question, and is clear evidence for 
the great authority of episcopal jurisdiction, the 
sum whereof is, in this encouragement, given to 
Rogatianus by St. Cyprian : " Fungaris circa eum 
potestate honoris tui, ut eum vel deponas vel ab- 
stineas ;" " Exercise the power of your honour upon 
hfm, and either suspend him or depose him." And, 
therefore, he commends Cornelius, the bishop of 
Rome, for driving Felicissimus, the schismatic, from 
the church, "vigore pleno, quo episcopum agere 
oportet," " with full authority, as becomes a bishop." * 

Socrates, telling of the promotion and qualities 
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of St John Chiysostom, says, " That in reforming 
the lives of the clergy, he was too fastuous and se- 
vere." ** Mox igitur in ipso initio quum clericis 
asper videretnr ecclesiee, erat phuimis exosus, et 
veluti furiosum universi declinabant : " He was so 
rigid in animadversions against the clergy, that he 
was hated by them j" " which clearly shows that 
the bishop had jurisdiction and authority over them ; 
for tyranny is the excess of power, and authority is 
the subject matter of rigour and austerity. But 
this power was intimated in that bold speech of his 
deacon, Serapio: "Nunquam poteris, 6 episcope, 
hos corrigere, nisi uno baculo percusseris uni- 
versos :" " Thou canst not amend the clergy, unless 
thou strikest them all with thy pastoral rod." St 
John Chrysostom did not indeed do so; but "noa 
multum post temporis plurimos clericorum pro di- 
versis exemit causis," " he deprived and suspended 
most of the clergymen for divers causes ;" and for 
this his severity he wanted no slanders against him ; 
for the delinquent ministers set the people on work 
against him. But here we see that the power of 
censures was clearly and only in the bishop, for he 
was incited to have punished all his clergy, " uni- 
versos ;" and he did actually suspend most of them, 
" plurimos ;" and I think it will not be believed the 
presbytery of his church should join with their 
bishop to suspend themselves. Add to this, that | 
Theodoret also affirms that Chrysostom entreated | 
the priests to live canonically, according to the 
sanctions of the church : ** Quas quicunque pneva- 
ricari preesumerent, eos ad templum prohibebat ac- 
cedere ; '* All them that transgressed the canons, he 
forbade them entrance into the church." ° 

Thus St Jerome to Riparius : " Miror sanctum 
episcopum, in cujus parochid, esse presbyter dicitur, 
acquiescere furori ejus, et non virg4 apostolica, 
virgdque ferred. confringere vas inutile, et tradere in 
interitum camis, ut spiritus salvus fiat :" " I won- 
der," saith he, " that the holy bishop is not moved 
at the fury of Vigilantius, and does not break him 
with his apostolical rod, that, by this temporary 
punishment, his soul might be saved in the day of 
the Lord." <> Hitherto the bishop's pastoral staff is 
of fair power and coercion. 

The council of Aquileia, convoked against the 
Arians, is full and mighty in asserting the bishop's 
power over the laity, and did actually exercise cen- 
sures upon the clergy, where St Ambrose was the 
man, that gave sentence against Palladius, the An'an. 
Palladius would have declined the judgment of the 
bishops, for he saw he should certainly be con- 
demned, and would fain have been judged by some 
honourable personages of the laity. But St Am- 
brose said " Sacerdotes de laicis judicare debent, non 
laici de sacerdotibus :" " Bishops must judge of the 
laity, not the laity of the bishops." That is for the 
"jus;" and for the "factum," it was the shutting 
up of the council ; St Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
gave sentence, " Pronuncio ilium indignum sncer- 
dotio, et cavendum, et in loco ejus catholicus ordine- 
tur." The same also was the case of Marcellus, 
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bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, whom, for heresy, the 
bishops at Constantinople deposed, Eusebius giving 
sentence, and chose Basilius in his room.P 

But their grandfather was served no better. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Alexandria, served him neither 
better nor worse. So Theodoret. " Alexander 
autem, apostolicorum dogmatum prsedicator, prias 
quidem revocare eum admonitionibus et consiliis 
nitebatur. Cum vero eum superbire vidisset, et 
apert^ impietatis facinora prsedicare, ex ordine sacer- 
dotali removit :" " The bishop first admonished the 
heretic ; but when to his Mse doctrine he added 
pertinacy, he deprived him of< the execution of his 
priestly function." ^ 

This crime, indeed, deserved it highly. It was 
for a less matter that Triferius, the bishop, excom- 
municated Exuperantius, a presbyter, viz. for a per- 
sonal misdemeanour; and yet this censure was 
ratified by the council of Taurinum, and his restitu- 
tion was left " arbitrio episcopi," " to the good will 
and pleasure of the bishop," who had censured him. 
** Statuit quoque de Exuperantio presbytero sancta 
synodus, qui ad injuriam sancti episcopi sui Triferii 
gravia et multa congesserat, et frequentibus eum 
contumeliis provocaverat ; .propter quam causam ab 
eo fuerat Dominicd communione privatus, ut in ejus 
sit arbitrio restitutio ipsius, in cujus potestate ejus 
fuit abjectio." ' His restitution was, therefore, left 
in his power, because originally his censure was. 
The like was in the case of Palladius, a laic in the 
same council : " Qui k Triferio sacerdote fuerat 
mulctatus :" " Who was punished by Triferius the 
bishop ;" " Hoc ei humanitate concihi reservato, ut 
ipse Triferius in potestate habeat, quando voluerit 
ei relaxare." 

Here is the bishop censuring Palladius the laic, 
and excommunicating Exuperantius the priest, and 
this having been done by his own sole authority, 
was ratified by the council, and the absolution re- 
served to the bishop too, which indeed was an act 
of fiwonr; for they having complained to the coun- 
cil, by the council might have been absolved ; but 
they were pleased to reserve to the bishop his own 
power. , 

These are particular instances, and made pubHc 
by acts conciliary intervening. 

But it was the general canon and law of Holy 
Church. 

Thus we have it expressed in the council of 
Agatho : ** Contumaces vero clerici, prout dignita- 
tis ordo promiserit, ab episcopis corrigantur:" 
" Refractory clerks must be punished by their 
bishops, according as the order of their dignity 
allows." * I end this particular with some canons, 
commanding clerks to submit to the judgment and 
censures of their bishop, under a canonical penalty ; 
and so go on *' ad alia." 

In the second covncil of Carthage *. ** Alypius 
episcopns dixit, nee illud pnetermittendum est, ut si 
quis fort^ presbyter, ab episcopo suo correptus, aut 
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excommunicatus, rumore vel superbi4 inflatus puta- 
verit separatim Deo sacrificia offerenda, vel aliud 
erigendum altare contra ecclesiasticam fidem disci- 
plinamque crediderit, non 'exeat impunitus." * And 
the same is repeated in the Greek code of the 
African canons : " If any presbyter, being excommit- 
nicated, or otherwise punished by his bishop, shall 
not desist, but contest with his bishop, let him by 
no means go unpunished."'* The like is in the 
council of Chalcedon ; * the words are the same that 
I before cited out of the canons of the council of 
Antioch, and of the apostles. But Carosus, the 
archimandrite, spake home in that action: Kopoi^oc 
6 eiAaftitrraTOQ apxif^cLy^plrnc elirc* Trjv r&v rpta- 
Koaiufv h€K€U)KT^ Twv cv Ncica/^ yevofUywv Trariptay 
TrlffTiv, iv ^ KOI efiam-iffBriv, ol^a. 'Eirei iyui ^iLXXi^v 
rltniv oifK olda, ^'Eiiri(n:<nr(d elm, ical k^ovtriay t^ovai, 
Kal d^opivait Koi Ka^aipijffai. Kal ei re ^cXcao'ii^, 
eiovfflav txovtn, nXe/ui ravrijc ^yti* ^XXijv ovk olha, 
^* The faith of the three hundred and eighteen fathers 
of the council of Nice, into which I was bs^tized, I 
know ; other faith I know not They are bishops ; 
they have power to excommunicate and condemn, 
and they have power to do what they please : other 
faith than this I know none." y This is to purpose, 
and it was in one of the four great councils of 
Christendom, which all ages since have received, 
with all veneration and devout estimate. 

Another of them was that of Ephesus, convened 
against Nestorius, and this ratifies those acts of 
condemnation, which the bishops had passed upon 
delinquent clerks. "Oaoi dc etI ar&rroiQ irpaieiri 
KaTEKpidriffay hvo r^c iyiac (Tvy6^0Vf rj wro rwr 
oUeliay iwitrKajrwy, &c. "They who are, for their 
unworthy practices, condemned by the synod, or by 
their own bishops;"' although Nestorius did en- 
deavour to restore them, yet their condemnation 
should still remain vigorous and confirmed. Upon 
which canon Balsamon makes this observation, 
which indeed, of itself, is clear enough in the canon. 
"Efiadeg 6ri firp-poirokirai koI iirltTKfmoi ^vyaih-ai 
Kplyeiy tovs KXtipucov^ ahr&yi t:ai difMpifrfif rj koX 
Kadaipifftt itrriy St£ KaSwotaXKeiy' " Hence you 
have learned that metropolitans and bishops can 
judge their clergy, and suspend them, and some- 
times depose them." Nay, they are bound to it : 
" Pastoralis tamen necessitas habet (ne per plures 
serpant dira contagia) separare ab ovibus sanis 
morbidam : " " It is necessary that thd bishop should 
separate the scabbed sheep from the sound, lest 
their infection scatter j " So St Austin. And, there- 
fore, the fourth council of Carthage commands,* 
" Ut episcopus accusatores fratrum excommunicet ;" 
"That the bishop excommunicate the accuser of 
their brethren ;" ^ (viz. such as bring clergy-causes 
and catholic doctrine to be punished in secular 
tribunals;) for excommunication is called, by the 
Withers, " mucro episcopalis," the " bishop's sword," 
to cut offenders off from the catholic communion. 
I add no more but that excellent saying of St 
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and Toledo, and many others: the bishops were 
declared to be judges in ordinary of the clergy and 
people of their diocess, by the concurrent suffrages 
of almost two thousand holy fathers, assembled in 
Nice, Ephesus, Chalcedon, in Carthage, Antioch, 
Sardis, Aquileia, Taurinum, Agatho, and by the 
emperor, and by the apostles ; dnd all this attested 
by the constant practice of the bishops of the primi- 
tive church inflicting censures upon delinquents, 
and absolving them as they saw cause, and by the 
dogmatical resolution of the old catholics, declaring 
in their attributes and appellatives of the episcopal 
function, that they have supreme and universal 
spiritual power, (viz. in the sense above explicated,) 
over all the clergy and laity of the diocess; as, 
" That they are higher than dl power, the image of 
God, the figure of Christ, Christ's vicar, president of 
the church, prince of priests, of authority incom- 
parable, unparalleled power," and many more. If 
all this be witness enough of the superiority of 
episcopal jurisdiction, we have their depositions, we 
may proceed as we see cause for, and reduce our 
episcopacy to the primitive state, for that is truly a 
reformation, *' Id Dominicum quod primum, id 
hsereticum quod posterius;" and then we shall be 
sure episcopacy will lose nothing by these unfor- 
tunate contestations. 



SECTION XLIII. 

Tlieir Jurisdiction was over many Congregations^ 
or Parishes, 

But against the cause it is objected " super totam 
materiam>" that bishops were not diocesan, but 
parochial ; and therefore of so confined a jurisdic- 
tion, that perhaps our village or city-priests shall 
advance their pulpit as high as the bishop's throne. 

Well ! Put case they were not diocesan but parish 
bishops, what then ? yet they were such bishops as 
had presbyters and deacons in subordination to them, 
in all the particular advantages of the former in- 
stances. 

2. If the bishops had the parishes, what cure had 
the priests ? so that this will debase the priests as 
much as the bishop§ ; and if it will confine a bishop 
to a parish, it will make that no presbyter can be 
so much as a parish-priest. If it brings a bishop 
lower than a diocess, it will bring the priest lower 
than a parish. For set a bishop where you will, 
either in a diocess or a parish, a presbyter shall still 
keep the same duty and subordination, the same 
distance still. So that this objection upon supposi- 
tk)n of the former discourse, will no way mend the 
matter for any side, but make it fer worse; it will 
not advance the presbytery, but it will depress the 
whole hierarchy, and all the orders of the Holy 
Church. 

But because this trifle is so much used amongst 
the enemies of episcopacy, I will consider it in little ; 

• Lib. ii. HUt c, 17. 



and besides that it does no body any good advan- 
tage, I will represent it in its fucus, and show the 
folsehood of it 

1. Then it is evident that there were bishops 
before there were any distinct parishes : for the first 
division of parishes in the West was by Evaristus, 
who lived almost one himdred years after Christ, 
and divided Rome into seven parishes, assigning to 
every one a presbyter. So Damasus reports of him 
in the pontifical book : *' Hie titulos in urbe Rom4 
divisit presbyteris, et septem diaconos ordinavit, qui 
custodirent episcopum pnedicantem propter stylmn 
veritatis :" " He divided the parishes or titles in the 
city of Rome to presbyters." The same also is, by 
Damasus, reported of Dionysius, in his life : '' Hie 
presbyteris ecclesias divisit, et coemiteria, parochi- 
asque, et dio&ceses constituit" Marcellns increased 
the number in the year 305. " Hie fecit coemite- 
rium vi& Salarid, et viginti-quinque titulos in urbe 
Rom4 constituit quasi diceceses propter baptismum, 
et poenitentiam multorum qui convertebantur ex 
paganis, et propter sepulturas martyrum :" " He 
made a sepulture or cemetery for the burial of mar- 
tyrs, and appointed twenty-five titles or parishes :" 
but he adds, '* quasi diosceses," " as it had been 
diocesses," that is, distinct and limited to presbyters, 
as diocesses were to bishops; and the use of 
parishes, which he subjoins, clears the business; for 
he appointed them only " propter baptismum, et 
pcenitentiam multorum et sepulturas," '< for baptism, 
and penance, and burial ;" for as yet there was no 
preaching in parishes, but in the mother church. 
Thus it was in the West, 

But in Egypt we find parishes divided something 
sooner than the earliest of these ; for Eusebins re- 
ports out of Philo, that the christians in St Mark's 
time had several churches in Alexandria. " Etiam 
de ecdesiis quse api^ eos sunt ita dicit. Est autem 
in singulis locis consecrata orationi domus," &c.* 
But even before this there were bishops; for in 
Rome there were four bishops, before any division 
of parishes, though St Peter be reckoned for none. 
And before parishes were divided in Alexandria, St 
Mark himself, who did it, was the bishop, and be- 
fore that time St James was bishop of Jerusalem, 
and in divers other places where bishops were, 
there were no distinct parishes of a while after 
Evaristus's time ; for when Dionysius had assigned 
presbyters to several parishes, he writes of it to Se- 
verus, bishop of Corduba, and desires him to do so 
too in his diocess, as appears in his epistle to him. 

For indeed necessity required it, when the chris- 
tians multiplied and grew to be fxiyiorog Kal ava- 
plBfirirog Xaoct as Cornelius called the Roman chris- 
tians, " a great and an innumerable people ;" ^ and 
did "implere omnia," as Tertullian's phrase is, 
" filled all places :" and public and great assemblies 
drew danger upon themselves, and increased jea- 
lousies in others, and their public offices could not 
be performed with so diffused and particular advan- 
tage, — ^then they were forced to divide congregar 
tions, and assigned several presbyters to their cure, 

^ Apud Biniuxn, torn. i. GonciL Euseb. lib. ri. c. 43. 
Apolog. c. 37. 
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in subordination to the bishop, and so we see the 
elder Christianity grew, the more parishes there 
were. At first, in Rome there were none, Evaristos 
made seven, Bionysios made some more, and Mar- 
cellas added twenty-five, and in Optatus's time there 
were forty .<^ 

Well, dien ! the case is thus : Parishes were not 
divided at first ; therefore, to be sure, they were not 
of Divine institution. Therefore, it is no Divine, 
institution that a presbyter should be fixed upon a 
parish ; therefore, also, a parish is not, by Christ's 
ordinance, an independent body; for, by Christ's 
ordinance, there was no such thing at all, neither 
absolute nor in dependence neither ; and then for 
the main issue, since bishops were before parishes, 
in the present sense, the bishops, in that sense, could 
not be parochial. 

But which was first, a private congregation or a 
diocess P If a private congregation, then a bishop 
wafi at first fixed in a private congregation, and so 
was a parochial bishop. If a diocess was first, then 
the question will be, how a diocess could be without 
parishes, for what is a diocess but a jurisdiction over 
many parishes P 

I answer, it is true that diocess and parish are 
words used now in contradiction ; and now a diocess 
is nothing but the multiplication of many parishes : 
" Sed non fuit sic ab initio ;" for at first, a diocess 
was "the city and the regio suburbicaria," "the 
neighbouring towns ;" in which there was no dis- 
tinction of parishes : that which was a diocess in 
the secular sense, that is, a particular province or 
division of seciilar prefecture, that was the assigna- 
tion of a bishop's charge. »Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamus, Laodicea, were ice^aXal ^ioiKfi(rto>Cf " heads 
of the diocess," saith Pliny,<* meaning in respect of 
secular jurisdiction ; so they were in ecclesiastical 
regiment And it was so upon great reason, for 
when the regiment of the church was extended just 
so as the regiment of the commonwealth, it was of 
leas suspicion to the secular power, while the church- 
regiment was just fixed together with the political, 
as if of purpose to show their mutual consistence, 
and its own subordination. And besides this, there 
was in it a necessity ; for the subjects of another 
province or diocess could not, either safely or con- 
veniently, meet where the duty of the common- 
wealth did not engage them ; but being all of one 
prefecture and diocess, the necessity of public meet- 
ings, in order to the commonwealth, would be fair 
opportunity for the advancement of their Christen- 
dom. And this, which at first was a necessity in 
this case, grew to be a law in all, by the sanction 
of the council of Chalcedon,® and of Constantinople 
in Trullo,' ToTc troXlTiKot^ xai ^rifwaiois rviroic koI 
tUv ItxXriaiaerTtKQy wpayfAOTiiry ^ To^ig liKoXovOdria' 
" Let the order of the church follow the order and 
guise of the commonwealth ;" viz. in her regiment 
and prefecture. 

But in the modem sense of this division, a 
bishop's charge was neither a parish nor a diocess, 

c Lib. it contra Parmeniam. 

* Lib. V. c. 29. et 30. Vide Baron. A. D^39. n. 10. ct B. 
Rhenan. in Notit. Provinc. Imperial in Descript Illyrici. 
Q 2 



as they are taken in relation ; but a bishop had the 
supreme care of all the christians, which he by 
himself or his presbyters had converted, and he 
also had the charge of endeavouring the conversion 
of all the country. So that although he had not all 
the diocess actually in communion and subjection, 
yet his charge, his diocess, was so much. Just as 
it was with the apostles, to whom Christ gave all 
the world for a diocess ; yet at first they had but a 
small congregation that did actually obey them. 

And now to the question : Which .was first, a par- 
ticular congregation or a diocess P I answer, that 
a diocess was first; that is, the apostles had a 
charge, before they had a congregation of converts ; 
and St Mark was sent bishop to Alexandria by St 
Peter before any were converted. But, ordinarily, 
the apostles, when they had converted a city or na- 
tion, then fixed bishops upon their charge, and there 
indeed the particular congregation was before the 
bishop's taking of the diocess ; but, then, this city 
or nation, although it was not the bishop's diocess 
before it was a particular congregation, yet it was part 
of the apostles' diocess, and this they concredited to 
the bishops respectively. 

St Paul was ordained, by the prophets at An- 
tioch, apostle of the uncircumcision ; all the gen- 
tiles was his diocess, and even of those places he 
then received power, which, as yet, he had not con- 
verted. So that, absolutely, a diocess was before 
a particular congregation. But if a diocess be 
taken collectively, as now it is, for a multitude 
of parishes united under one bishop, then one 
must needs be before twenty, and a particular con- 
gregation before a diocess ; but then that particular 
congregation was not a parish, in the present sense, 
for it was not a part of a diocess, taking a diocess 
for a collection of parishes; but that particular 
congregation was the first-fruits of his diocess, and 
like a grain of mustard-seed, that in time might, 
and did, grow up to a considerable height, even to 
a necessity of distinguishing titles and parts of the 
diocess, assigning several parts to several priests. 

2. We see that the primitive bishops, before the 
division of parishes, had the city and country ; and 
after the division of parishes, had them all under 
their jurisdiction, and ever, even before the apos- 
tles' times, had several provinces (some of them I 
mean) within their limits and charges. Th^ thirty- 
fifth canon of the apostles gives power to the bishop 
to dispose only of those things oaa ry ahrov vapouci^ 
initaXkei koI rale vvo airr^v x*^pa/c, " which are 
under his diocess, and the neighbour- villages ; " 
and the same thing is repeated in the nint]^ and 
tenth canons of the council of Antioch, calling it 
iLpyaloy t&v irari^v iifiwy Kavova^ " the ancient 
canon of our fore&thers ; " and yet itself is older 
than three of the general councils ; and if then it was 
an ancient canon of the fathers, that the city and 
villages should be subject to the bishop, surely a 
primitive bishop was a diocesan. 

But a little before this was the Nicene <:ouncil,8 
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snd there I am sure, we have a bishop that is at 
least a diocesan : Ta &fy)(a'ia tdri Kfmrdrtj' " Let 
the old customs be kept." What are those ? Ta 
£y AiyvKT^, Kal Ac^vp, Koi IlevraWXfe. "Chtrre tov 
'AXffavSpecac liriffKowoy trdyrwy roirrtav exeiv e£ov- 
aiav " Let the bishop of Alexandria have power 
over all Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis:" it was a 
good large parish ; and yet this parish, if we have 
a mind to call it so, was KOTa to ap')(a'iov c^oc, " ac- 
cording to the old custom of their fore&thers," and 
yet that was so early that St Anthony was then 
alive, who was bom in St Irenoeus's time, who was 
himself but second from the apostles. 

It was also a good large parish that Ignatius was 
bishop of, even all Syria, Ccelosyria, Mesopotamia, 
and both the Ciliciee. 'EirltrKoiroQ 2vp/ac, ** the 
bishop of Syria," he calls himself in his epistle to 
the Romans ; ^ and rwy xar &varoXi)v kvitrK&irtttv 
4yov/ievoc, so Theodoret : * and besides all these, 
his successors, in the council of Chalcedon, had the 
two Phceniciaj and Arabia yielded to them by com- 
position. These alone would have made two or 
three reasonably good parishes, and would have 
taken up time enough to perambulate, had that been 
then the guise of Christendom. But examples of 
this kind are infinite. Theodorus, bishop of Cyrus, 
was pastor over eight hundred parishes ; Athanasius 
was bishop of Alexandria, Egypt, Thebais, Mareotis, 
Libya, Ammoniaca, and Pentapolis, saith St Epi- 
phanius \^ and his predecessor, Julinianus, succes- 
sor of Agrippinus, was bishop r&v xar 'AXcJdv- 
Zptiav £KK\riffiMv, ** of the churches about Alexan- 
dria."' Either it was a diocess, or at least a 
plurality. St Chrysostom had Pontus, Asia, and 
all Thrace, in his parish, even as much as came 
to sixteen prefectures ; °* a fair bounds surely ; and 
so it was with all the bishops : a greater or a lesser 
diocess they had ; but all were diocesan ; for they 
had several parishes : *' Singuli ecclesiarum epis- 
copi habent sub se ecclesias," saith Epiphanius in 
his epistle to John of Jerusalem,^ and in his book 
" contra heereses : *' Quotquot enim in Alexandria, 
catholics ecclesiiB sunt, sub uno archiepiscopo sunt, 
privatimque ad has destinati sunt presbyteri propter 
ecclesias ticas necessitates, ita ut habitatores vicini 
sint uniuscujusque ecclesis." All Italy was the 
parish of Liberius, saith Socrates.^ Africa was St 
Cyprian's parish, saith St Gregory Nazianzen;P 
and St Basil the Great was parish-priest to all 
Cappadocia ; ^ but I rather believe, if we examine 
their several stories, they will rather prove metro- 
politans than mere parochians.' 

Thirdly : Tlie ancient canons forbade a bishop 
to be ordained in a village, castle, or town. It was 
so decreed in the council of Laodicea, before the 
first Nicene, Ore ov ^tl tv raiQ Kuffiaig Koi tv ra«c 
\itpaiQ Ka^itrraoSai itriffKOvovQ'* " In the villages 
or countries, bishops must not be constituted." 
And this was renewed in the council of Sardis : 

» Lib. V, c. 23. > Act 7. 

^ Epist ad Leon. 1. Episc. Rom. Hnres. 86. 

» Concil. Chalced. act, la "« Theodoret lib. v. c. 28. 

" Apud S. Hieron. Haeres. 69. • Lib. iv. c. 12. 

p Encom. Cyprian. q Sozom. lib. v. c. 18. 

' Vide apud Euseb. lib. v. c. 22. » Can. 56. 



M^ i^iiyai &t\&c Ko^t^F Mmcowoy iy icw/in nyl, 
iy Ppaxet^ XiJXti, ^ r/w Ka\ Jc fx6yo^ TpeaEvrepoQ 
vTapx€i' '* It is not lawful to ordain bishops in 
villages or little towns, to which one presbyter is 
sufficient ; " &XX* iiri<ncoiroi iy ruvrcug rale voXiai 
Ka^itrrfy tiriffK^Trovg o^iXovo'i, ty^a koi irp6rtpov 
Myxayey ytyoy6rtg iiriaKoiroi, " but bishops must 
ordain bishops in those cities where bishops 
formeriy have been."' So that this canon does 
not make a new constitution, but perpetuates the 
old sanction. Bishops, ''ab antiquo," were only 
ordained in great cities, and presbyters in little 
villages. Who, then, was the parish-curate ? the 
bishop, or the priest ? The case is too apparent 

Only here it is objected, that some bishops were 
of small towns, and, therefore, these canons were 
not observed, and bishops might be, and were, pa^ 
rocfaial, as St. Gregory, of Nazianzum, — ^Zoticus, of 
Comana, — ^Maris, in DoUcha. The one of these is 
called KuffATf, by Eusebius ;^ and another iroXixvVf 
by Theodoret,* " a little town." This is all is pre- 
tended for this great scarecrow of parochial bishops. 

But, first, suppose these had been parishes, and 
these three parochial bishops — it follows not that 
all were ; not those to be sure, which I have proved 
to have been bishops of provinces and kingdoms. 
Secondly: It is a clear case, that Nazianzum, 
though a small city, yet was the seat of a bishop's 
throne ; so it is reckoned in the BiaTwnamQt made by 
Leo, the emperor,^ where it ia accounted "inter 
thronos ecclesiarum patriarchee Constantinopolitano 
subjectarum," and is in the same account with 
Ccesarea, with Ephesus, with Crete, with Philippi, 
and almost fourscore more. As for Zoticus, he in- 
deed came from Comana, a village-town, for there 
he was bom;' but he was "episcopas Otrenus," 
" bishop of Otrea, in Armenia," saith Nicephorus.* 
And for Maris, the bishop of Dolicha, it was indeed 
such a small city, as Nazianzum was, but that proves 
not but his diocess and territory was large enough. 
Thus was Asclepius "vici non grandis," but yet he 
was "Vagensis territorii episcopus." *» His seat 
might usually be in a little city, if it was one of 
those towns in which, according to the exigence of 
the canons, ty^a icai 7rp6repoy irvyx^yoy ytyovong 
eiritrKoiroit "in which bishops anciently were or- 
dained," and yet the appurtenances of his diocess 
large, and extended, and too great for a hundred 
parish priests. 

Fourthly : The institution of chorepiscopi proves 
most evidently that the primitive bishops were dio- 
cesan, not purochial ; for they were instituted to 
assist the bishop in part of his country-charge, and 
were vepto^evrai, "visiters," as the council of Lao- 
dicea calls them. But what need of such suffragans, 
such coadjutors, to the managing of a parish P In- 
deed they might possibly have been needful, for the 
managing of a city-parish, especially if a whole city 
was a parish, as these objectors must pretend, or not 

t Can, 6. " Lib. v. c. 16. 

» Lib. V. c. 4. y Jus Gmco. Rom. p. 89. 

» Vide Baron. An. Dom. 205. n. 27. • Lib. iv. c 2j. 
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say primitive bishops were parochial. Bat being 
these chorepiscopi were saffragans to the bishop, 
and did their offices in the country, while the bishop 
was resident in the city, either the bishop's parish 
extended itself from city to comitry, and then it is 
all one with a diocess, or else we can find no em- 
ployment for a chorepiscopus, or visiter. The tenth 
canon of the council of Antioch describes their use 
and power : " Qui in villis et vicis constituti sunt 
chorepiscopi, placuit sanctfle synodo, ut modum pro- 
prium recognoscant, ut gubement sibi subjectas 
ecclesias:" "They were to govern the churches 
delegated to. their charge." It seems they had 
many churches under their provision, and yet they 
were but the bishop's vicars, for so it follows in the 
canon; he must not ordain any presbyters and 
deacons, " absque urbis episcopo, cui ipse subjicitur 
et regio :" " without leave of the bishop of the city, 
to whom both himself and all the country is subor- 
dinate." 

5. The bishop was one in a city wherein were 
many presbyters. *Ev ^vtriaariipioy ttcut^ rp IicjcXit- 
<ri<f. Kal cic eirlffKOiroQ Afia Tf Tpeafivrepi^ iral rotg 
dtoKovoiQ, saith St Ignatius:^ *' There is one altar 
in eveiy church, and one bishop, together with the 
presbytery and the deacons." Either then a whole 
city, such as Rome or Jerusalem, (which, as Jose- 
phus reports, had four hundred synagogues,) must 
be but one parish, and then they had as good call a 
bishop's charge a diocess as a parish in that lati- 
tude ; or if there were many parishes in a city, and 
the bishop could have but one of them, why, what 
hindered but that there might in a city be as many 
bishops as presbyters ? for if a bishop can have but 
one parish, why may not every parish have a bishop ? 
But by the ancient canons, a city, though never so 
great, could have but one' for itself and all the 
country; therefore, every parish-priest was not a 
bishop, nor the bishop a mere parish-priest 

** Ne in un4 civitate duo sint episcopi," was the 
constitution of the Nicene fathers, as saith Ruffi- 
sus ; ^ and long before this, it was so known a busi- 
ness, that one city should have but one bishop, that 
Cornelius exprobrates to Novatus his ignorance:^ 
" Is ergo qui evangelium vindicabat, nesciebat in 
ecelesift catholic^ unum episcopum esse debere, ubi 
videbat esse presbyteros quadraginta et sex:" "No- 
vatus (the father of the old puritans) was a goodly 
gospeUer, that did not know, that, in a cathohc 
church, there should be but one bishop, wherein 
there were forty-six presbyters;" intimating clearly, 
that a church that had two bishops, is not cathohc, 
but schismatic at least, if both be pretended to be 
of a fixed residence ; what then is he that would 
make as many bishops in a church as presbyters P 
He is ^ecipixoc, "he fights against God," if St 
Ambrose say true,' "Deus enim singuhs ecclesiis 
singulos episcopos preesse decrevit : " " God hath 
decreed that one bishop should rule in one church;" 
and of what extent this one church was, may easily 

<" Epixt ad Philadelph. <> Lib. x. Ecd. Hist 

« Apud Euseb. lib. vi. c. 33. ' In 1 Cor. xii. 

B *Q« Kol dXXa< ir($Xci9. Epiphan. Hserea. 66. n. 6. Pob- 
•idon. in VitA S. Aug. c. 8. Socrat lib. ▼. c. 21. 



be guessed by himself, who was the ruler and 
bishop of the- great city and province of Milan. 
And, therefore, when Valerius, as it was then some- 
times used in several churches, had ordained St. 
Austin to be bishop of Hippo, whereof Valerius was 
also bishop at the same time, St Austin was troubled 
at it, as an act most uncanonical, and yet he was 
not ordained to rule in common with Valerius, but 
to rule in succession and after the consummation of 
Valerius.^ It was the same case in Angelius, a 
Novatian bishop, ordaining Marcian to be his suc- 
cessor, and Sisinnius to succeed him : the acts were 
indeed irregular ; but yet there was no harm in it 
to this cause, they were ordained to succeed, not in 
conjunction. Aixovoiac <rvfi€6K6v iari, xai EKKXtftri- 
atrrucov Oeaftov 6XK6rpioyt saith Sozomen :** " It is a 
note of schism, and against the rule of Holy Church, 
to have two bishops in one chair." " Secundus 
episcopus nuUus est," saith St Cyprian;^ and as 
Cornelius reports it, in his epistle to St Cyprian, it 
was the voice of the confessors that had been the 
instruments and occasions of the Novatian schism, 
by erecting another bishop : "Nee non ignoramus 
unum Denm esse, unum Christum esse Dominum, 
quem confessi snmus, unum Spiritum Sanctum, 
unum episcopum in catholic^ ecclesid esse debere." 
And these very words the people also used in the 
contestation about Liberius and Felix. For when 
the emperor was wiUing that Liberius should return 
to his see, on condition that Felix, the Arian, might 
be bishop there too, they derided the suggestion, 
crying out, " One God, one Christ, one bishop." So 
Theodoret reports.*^ But who lists to see more of 
this may be satisfied, if plenty will do it, in St 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, St Jerome, CBcumenius,^ 
Optatus,™ St Ambrose,^ and if he please he may 
read a whole book of it written by St Cyprian, 
" de Unitate Ecclesiss, sive de Singularitate Prsla- 
torum." 

6. Suppose the ordinary diocesses had been parishes, 
yet what were the metropolitans and the primates ? 
were they also parish-bishops? Surely if bish(^ 
were parochial, then these were at least diocesan by 
their own argument, for to be sure they had many 
bishops under them. But there were none such in 
the primitive church ? Yes, most certainly. The 
thirty-fifth canon of the apostles tells us so most 
plainly, and, at the worst, they were a very primi- 
tive reccHrd. " Episcopos gentium singularum scire 
convenit, quis inter eos primus habeatur, quem 
velut caput existiment, et nihil amphus preetcr ejus 
conscientiam gerant, qu^m ea sola que parochiae 
propria^, et vilhs qus sub e& sunt, competunt : 
" The bishops of every nation must know who is 
their primate, and esteem him as their head, and do 
nothing without his consent, but those things that 
appertain to their own diocess." And from hence 
the fathers of the council of Antioch derived their 
sanction i^ " Per singulas regiones episcopos convenit 
nosse, metropolitanum episcopum soUicitudinem 
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totius provincicB gerere," &c. " The bishops of 
every province must know, that their metropolitan- 
bishop does take cure of all the province." For 
this was an apostolical constitution, saith St Cle- 
ment,P that in the conversion of gentile cities in 
place of the archflamines, archbishops, primates, or 
patriarchs, should be placed, " qui reliquorum epis- 
coporum judicia, et majora (quoties necesse foret) 
negotia in fide agitarent, et secundum Dei volunta- 
tem, sicut constituerunt sancti apostoli, definirent." 
Alexandria was a metropolitical see long before the 
Nicene council, as appears in the sixth canon, be- 
fore cited;*! nay, Dioscorus, the bishop of that 
church, was required to bring ten of the metropoli- 
tans that he had under him, to the council of Ephe- 
sus, by Theodosius and Valentinian, emperors ; so 
that it was a patriarchate. 

These are enough to show, that in the primitive 
church- there were metropolitan bishops. Now, 
then, either bishops were parochial or no : if no, 
then they were diocesan ; if yea, then at least many 
of them were diocesan ; for they had, according 
to this rate, many parochial bishops under them. 
But I have stood too long upon this impertinent 
trifle ; but as now-a-days it is made, the considera- 
tion of it is material to the main question. Only 
this I add, that if any man should trouble the world 
with any other fancy of his own, and say that our 
bishops are nothing like the primitive, because all 
the bishops of the primitive church had only two 
towns in their charge, and no more, and each of 
these towns had in them one hundred and seventy 
families, and were bound to have no more, how 
should this man be confuted? It was just such a> 
device as this in them, that first meant to disturb 
this question, by pretending that the bishops were 
only parochial, not diocesan, and that there was no 
other bishop but the parish-priest. Most certainly, 
themselves could not believe the allegation, only 
they knew it would raise a dust. But, by God's 
providence, there is water enough in the primitive 
fountains to allay it 



SECTION XLIV. 
And was aided by Presbyters, hut not impaired. 

Another consideration must here be interposed, 
concerning the intervening of presbyters in the regi- 
ment of the several churches. For though I have 
twice already shown, that they could not challenge 
it of right, either by Divine institution or aposto- 
lical ordinance ; yet here also it must be considered 
how it was in the practice of the primitive church ; 
for those men that call the bishop a pope, are them- 
selves desirous to make a conclave of cardinals too, 
and to make every dioccss a Roman consistory. 

1. Then the first thing we hear of presbyters, 

p Epist. 1. ad Jacobum Fratrem Domini. 
1 Vide Goncil. Chalced. Act. 1. in Epist 
*- In Epist. adTitum. c. 1. 



(after Scripture, I mean, for of it I have already 
given account,) is from the testimony of St Jerome :• 
*' Antequam studia in religione fierent, et diceretur 
in populis. Ego sum Pauli, &c. communi presbyte- 
rorum consilio ecclesiee gubemabantur :" *' Before 
factions arose in the church, the church was go- 
verned by the common council of presbyters." 
Here St Jerome either means it of the time before 
bishops were constituted in particular churches, or 
after bishops were appointed. If " before bishops 
were appointed," no hurt done, the presbyters might 
well rule in common, before themselves had a ruler 
appointed to govern both them and aU the diocess 
beside. For so St Ignatius,^ writing.to the church 
of Antioch, exhorts the presbyters to feed the flock 
until God should declare rov /icXXovra &fx^^^ vf/Hy, 
" whom he would make their ruler." And St Cy- 
prian, speaking of Etecusa, and some other women 
that had made defailance in time of persecution, 
and so were put to penance, " prseceperunt eas pne- 
positi tantisper sic esse, donee episcopas constitua- 
tur:" The presbyters, wbom "sede vacante" he, 
" prater morem suum," calls " priepo8ito6," they 
gave order that '* they should so remain till the 
consecration of a bishop." But if St Jerome means 
this saying of his *' after bishops were fixed," then 
his expression answers the allegation, for it was bat 
" communi consilio presbyterorum," the judicium 
might be solely in the bishop ; he was the judge, 
though the presbyters were the counsellors. For 
so himself adds, that ** upon occasion of those first 
schisms in Corinth, it was decreed in all the world, 
" ut onmis ecclesiae cura ad unum pertineret," " all the 
care of the diocess was in the bishop," and, there- 
fore, all the power ; for it was unimaginable that 
the burden should be laid on the bishop, and the 
strength put into the hands of the presbyters. And 
so St Ignatius styles them trvfitovXoit koX ^ve^pev- 
ral Tov imffKOTTovt " assessors and counsellors to the 
bishop." But yet if we take our estimate firom Ig- 
natius, " the bishop is the ruler; without him, 
though all concurred, yet nothing could be done, 
nothing attempted ; tiie bishop was superior in all 
power and authority ; he was to be obeyed in all 
things, and contradicted in nothing ; the bishop's 
judgment was to sway, and nothing must seem 
pleasing to the presbyters that was cross to the 
bishop's sentence:" this, and a great deal more, 
which I have formerly made use of, is in Ignatius ;^ 
and now let their assistance and counsel extend as 
far as it will, the bishop's authority is invulnerable. 
But I have already enough discussed this instance of 
St Jerome's section ; thither I refer the reader. 

2. But St Cyprian must do this business for us, 
if any man ; for of all the bishops, he did acts of 
the greatest condescension and seeming declination 
of episcopal authority. But let us see the worst 
" Ad id ver6, quod scripserunt m^hi compresbytcri 
nostri, solus rescribere nihil potni, quando ^ pn- 
mordio episcopates mei statuerim nihil, sine consilio 
▼cstro et sine consensu plebis meie, private sententift 
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gtreteJ*^ And again, ^ Quamvig mihi videantor 
debere pacem accipere, tamen ad consultom vestrum 
eo6 dimisi, ne videar aliquid temer^ prssumere.'' * 
And a third time, " Quse res ci!un onmium nostrfUn 
consilium et sententiam spectat, prsejudicare ego et 
soli mihi rem communem vindicare non audeo."^ 
Theae are the greatest steps of episcopal humility 
that I find ** in materia juridicd ;" the sum whereof 
is this, that St Cyprian did consult his presbyters 
and clergy in matters of consequence, and resolved 
to do nothing without their advice. But then, con- 
sider also it was " statui apud me," " I have resolv- 
ed with myself," to do nothing without your counsel. 
It was no necessity ** ab extr&," no duty, no sanc^ 
tion of Holy Church, that bound him to such a 
modesty ; it was his own voluntary act 2. It was 
as well " diaconorum," as " presbyterorum con- 
silium," that he would have in conjunction, as ap- 
pears by the titles of the sixth and eighteenth epis- 
tles : '' Cyprianus presbyteris, ac diaconis fratribus 
salutem :" so that here the presbyters can no more 
challenge a power of regiment in common, than the 
deacons, by any Divine law or catholic practice. 3. 
St Cyprian, also, would actually have the consent 
of the people, too ; and that will as well disturb the 
*' jus Divinum" of an independent presbytery, as of 
an independent episcopacy. 

But, indeed, neither of them both need to be 
much troubled, for all this was voluntary in St Cy- 
prian, like Moses, " qui dim in potestate sud habuit, 
ut solis possit pneesse populo, seniores elegit," (to 
use St Jerome's K expression,) " who, when it was 
in his power alone to rule the people, yet chose 
seventy elders for assistants :" for, as for St Cyprian, 
this very epistle clears it, that no part of his epis- 
copal authority was impaired ; for he shows what 
himself alone could do : *' Fretus igitur dilectione 
vestHiy et reHgione, quam satis novi, his literis et 
hortor et mando," &c. ; " I entreat and command 
you :" " Vice meA fungamini circa gerenda ea, quae 
administratio religiosa deposcit ;" ** Be my substi- 
tutes in the administration of church-affairs." He 
entreats them, " pro dilectione," " because they 
loved him ;" he commands them, " pro religione," 
" by their religion ; " for it was a piece of their re- 
ligion to obey him, and in him was the government 
of his church ; else how could he have put the pres- 
byters and deacons in substitution P 

Add to this, it was the custom of the church, that 
although the bishop did only impose hands in the 
ordination of clerks, yet the clergy did approve and 
examine the persons to be ordained ; and it being 
a thing of public interest, it was then not thought 
fit to be a personal action, both in preparation and 
ministration too ; and for this St Chrysostom was 
accused, '^in consilio nefario," as the title of the 
edition of it expresses it,^ that he made ordinations 
arev avytlplov Kal irapa yv^firiy tov Kkfipov' yet 
when St Cyprian saw occasion for it, he did ordain 
without the consent of the clergy of his church ; 
for so he ordained Celerinus ; so' he ordained Opta- 
tus and Satumus, when himself was from his 

•* Epist 6. e Epist 19. ' Epist la 
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church, and in great want of clergymen to assist in 
the ministration of the daily offices. He did as 
much in jurisdiction, too, and censures ; for him- 
self did excommunicate Felicissimus and Augendus, 
and Repostus, and Irene, and Paula, as appears in 
his thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth epistles, and tells 
Rogatianus^ that he might have done as much to 
the petulant deacon that abused him, by virtue of 
his episcopal authority : and the same power, singly 
and solely, he exercised in his acts of favour and 
absolution : " Unus atque alius, obnitente plebe et 
contradicente, me& tamen facilitate suscepti sunt" ^ 
Indeed here is no contradiction of the clergy ex- 
pressed, but yet the absolution, said to be his own 
act, against the people, and without the clergy ; for 
he alone was the judge, insomuch that he declared 
that it was the cause of schism and heresy, that the 
bishop was not obeyed : " Nee unus in ecclesift ad 
tempus sacerdos, et ad tempus judex, vice Christi, 
cogitatur," '' and that one high priest in a church, 
and judge, instead of Christ, is not admitted." ^ So 
that the bishop must be one, and that one must be 
judge, — and to acknowledge more, ^n St Cyprian's 
Lexicon, is called schism and heresy. Furtiier yet, 
this judicatory of the bishop Is independent, and re- 
sponsive to none but Christ : '* Actum suum dis- 
ponit, et dirigit unusquisque episcopus, rationem 
propositi sui Domino redditurus : " °^ and again, 
" Habet in ecclesis administratione voluntatis sus 
arbitrium hberum unusquisque propositus, rationem 
actiis sui Domino redditurus ; " *' The bishop is lord 
of his own actions, and may do what seems good in 
his own eyes, and for his actions he is to account to 
Christ"" 

This general account is -sufficient to satisfy the 
allegations out of the sixth and eighth epistles, and 
indeed, the whole question. But for the eighteenth 
epistie, there is something of peculiar answer ; for 
&st^ it was a case of public concernment, and, there^ 
fore, he would so comply with the public interest, 
as to do it by public council. Secondly, " It was a 
necessity of times," that made this case peculiar: 
*^ Necessitas temporum facit, ut non temer^ pacem 
demus : " they are the first words of the next epistle, 
which is of the same matter, for if the '' lapsi " had 
been easily, and without a public and solemn trial, 
reconciled, it would have made gentile sacrifices 
firequent, and martyrdom but seldom. Thirdly, the 
common council, which St Cyprian here said he 
would expect, was the council of the confessors, to 
whom, for a peculiar honour, it was indulged, that 
they should be interested in the public assoiling 
of such penitents, who were overcome with those 
fears which the confessors had overcome: so that 
this is evidently an act of positive and temporary 
discipline; and as it is no disadvantage to the 
power of the bishop, so, to be sure, no advantage to 
the presbyter. But the clause of objection, from 
the nineteenth epistie, is yet unanswered, and that 
runs something higher, " tamen ad consultum ves- 
trum eos dimisi, ne videar aliquid temer^ preesu- 
mere." It is called '< presumption" to reconcile the 
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penitents without the advice of those to whom he 
writ ; but from this we are fidriy delivered by the 
title : " Cypriano, et compresbyteris Carthagine con- 
sistentibus; Caldonius salutem.*' It was not the 
epistle of Cyprian to his presbyters, but of Caldo- 
nius, one of the suffragan bishops of Numidia, to his 
metropolitan ; and now, what wonder if he call it 
presumption to do an act of so public consequence, 
without the advice of his metropolitan. He was 
bound to consult him by the canons apostolical, and 
so he did, and no harm done to the present question, 
of the bishop's sole and independent power, and un- 
mixed with the conjunct interest of the presbytery, 
who had nothing to do beyond ministery, counsel, 
and assistance. 

3. In all churches where a bishop's seat was, 
there were not always a college of presbyters, but 
only in the greatest churches ; for some time in the 
lesser cities there were but two : '* Esse oportet, et 
aliqnantos presbyteros, ut bini sint per ecclesias, et 
unus in civitate episcopus;" so St Ambrose :<* 
'* sometimes there was but one in a church." Pos- 
thumianus, in the third council of Carthage, put the 
case: "Deinde qui unum presbyterum habuerit, 
numquid debet iUi ipse unus presbyter auferri?" 
The church of Hippo had but one; Valerius was 
the bishop, and Austin was the priest; and, after 
him, Austin was the bishop, and Eradius the priest 
Sometimes not one, as in the case Aurelius put in 
the same council now cited, of a church that hath 
never a presbyter to be consecrated bishop, in the 
place of him that died ; and once, at Hippo, they 
had none, even then when the people snatched St 
Austin, and carried him to Valerius to be ordained : 
in these cases I hope it will not be denied but the 
bishop was judge alone ; I am sure he had but little 
company, sometimes none at all. 

4. But suppose it had been always done, that 
presbyters were consulted in matters of great diffi- 
culty and possibility of scandal, for so St Ambrose p 
intimates, "Ecclesia seniores habuit, sine quorum 
consilio nihil gerebatur in ecclesi^" understand in 
these churches where presbyters were fixed; yet 
this might be necessary, and was so, indeed, in 
some degree at first, which in succession, as it 
proved troublesome to the presbyters, so unnecessary 
and impertinent to the bishops. At first, I say, it 
might be necessary, for they were times of persecu- 
tions and temptation; and if both the clergy and 
people, too, were not complied withal in such exi- 
gence of time, and agonies of spirit, it was the way 
to make them relapse to gentilism; for a discon- 
tented spirit will hide itself, and take sanctuary in 
the reeds and mud of Nilus, rather than not take 
complacence in an imaginary security and revenge. 
Secondly : As yet there had been scarce any synods 
to determine cases of public difficulty; and what 
they could not receive from public decision, it was 
fitting they should supply by the maturity of a con- 
oiliary assistance and deliberation : for although, by 
ihe canons of the apostles, bishops were bound 
twice a year to celebrate synods, yet, persecution 
intervening, they were rather twice a year a hatnropa 

» Id 1 Tim. iii. p 1 Tim. i. 



than ffvy6^t " a disp^rnon than a synod." Thirdly : 
Although synods had been as frequently convmed 
as was intended by the apostles, yet it must be 
length of time, and a successive experience, that 
must give opportunity and ability to give general 
rules for the emergency of all particulars ; and, 
therefore, till the church grew of some considerable 
age, a fixed standing college of presbyters was more 
requisite than since it hath been, when the frequency 
of general councils, and provincial synods, and the 
peace of the church, and the innumerable volumes 
of the fathers, and decretals of bishops, and a digest 
of ecclesiastical constitutions, hath made the per- 
sonal assistance of presbyters unnecessaiy. 4. 
When necessity required not their presence and 
counsel, their own necessity required that they 
should attend their several cures. For let it be 
considered, they that would now have a college of 
presbyters assist the bishop, whether they think of 
what follows ; for either they must have presbyters 
ordained without a title, which I am sure Ihey have 
complained of these threescore years, or else they 
must be forced to non-residence $ for how else can 
they assist the bishop in the ordinary and daily oc- 
currences of the church, unless either they have no 
cure of their own, or else neglect it ? And as for 
the extraordinary, either the bishop is to consult bis 
metropolitan, or he may be assisted by a synod, if 
the canons already constituted do not aid him ; but 
in all these cases the presb3rter is impertinent 

5. As this assistance of presbyters was at first 
for necessity, and after by custom it grew a law ; 
so now, " retr6," first the necessity failed, and then 
the desuetude abrogated the law, which before cus- 
tom had established : " Quod qu& negligenti& obso- 
leverit nescio," saith St Ambrose i^ "he knew not 
how it came to be obsolete," but so it was ; it hsd 
expired before his time : not but that presbyters 
were still in mother churches, (I mean in great 
ones,) " In ecdesi^ enim habemus senatum nos- 
trum, actum presbyterorum ; " "We have still," 
saith St Jerome,' "in the church, our senate, a 
college, or chapter of presbyters ;" he was then at 
Rome or Jerusalem : but they were not consulted 
in church-afiTairs, and matter of jurisdic^on ; that 
was it that St Ambrose wondered how it came to 
pass : and thus it is to this day. In our mother 
churches we have a ch^ter, too^ but the bishop 
consults them not in matters of ordinary jurisdic- 
tion ; just so it was in St Ambrose's time ; and, 
therefore, our bishops have altered no custom in 
this particular ; the alteration Was pregnant^ even 
before the end of the four general councils, and, 
therefore, is no violation of a Divine right; for 
then, most certainly, a Contrary provision would 
have been made in those conventions, wherein so 
much sanctity, and authority, and Catholicism, and 
severe discipline, were conjunct ; and then, besides, 
it is no innovation in. practice which pretends so 
fair antiquity ; but, however, it was never other- 
wise than voluntary in the bishops, and positive 
discipline in the church, and conveniency in the 
thing for that present, and counsel in the presby- 
<i Ubi Bupii. ' In Isa. iii. 
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terSf and a trouble to the presbyteTs* penoos, and 
a disturbance of their duties, when ihey came to be 
fixed upon a particular charge- 
One thing more before I leave : I find a canon 
of the council of Hispalis ■ objected : "Episcopus 
presbyteris solus honorem dare potest, solus autem 
anferre non potest:'' *' A bishop may alone ordain 
a priest ; a bishop may not alone depose a priest." 
Therefore, in censures there was in the primitive 
church a necessity of conjunction of presbyters with 
the bishop in imposition of censures. 

To this I answer, first, it is evident that he that 
can give an honour, can also take it away, if any 
body can ; for there is in the nature of the thing no 
greater difficulty in pulling down thanin raising up. 
It was wont always to be accounted easier ; there- 
fore this canon, requiring a conjunct power in de- 
posing presbyters, is a positive constitution of the 
church, founded, indeed, upon good institution, but 
built upon no deeper foundation, neither of nature 
or higher institution, than its own present authority. 
But that is enough, for we are not now in ques- 
tion of Divine right, but of catholic and primitive 
practice. To it, therefore, I answer, that the con- 
janct hand — ^required to pull down a presbyter — 
was not the chapter, or college of presbyters ; but a 
company of bishops, a synodal sentence, and deter- 
mination ; for so the canon runs, " qui profecto nee 
ab uno damnari nee uno judicante poterint honoris 
sui privilegiis exui : sed prssentati synodali judicio, 
quod canon de illis pneceperit definiri." And the 
same thing was determined in the Greeks' council of 
Carthage.^ " If a presbyter or a deacon be accused, 
their own bishop shall judge them, not alone, but 
with the assistance of six bishops more, in the case 
of a presbyter ; three of a deacon ; twf hi Xoitr&y 
kkffptxAv roc alriac kcu fji6yoQ 6 eyriwtoc enltnanroc 
hiayrH koI ireparworp* but the causes of the other 
clergy, the bishop of the place must alone " hear 
and determine them." So that by this canon, in 
some things, the bishop might not be alone, but 
then his assistants were bishops, not presbyters : in 
other things he alone was judge, without either, and 
yet his sentences must not be clancular, but in open 
court, in the full chapter, for his presbyters must be 
present ; and so it is determined for Africa, in the 
fourth council of Carthage :° " Ut episcopus nullius 
causam andiat absque prsesentift clericorum suornm : 
alioquin irrita erit sententia episcopi nisi preesentid 
clericorum confirmetur." Here is, indeed, a neces- 
sity of the presence of the clergy of his church, 
where his consistory was kept, lest the sentence 
should be clandestine, and- so illegal ; but it is 
nothing but *' prssentia clericorum," for it is ** sen- 
tentia episcopi," " the bishop's sentence," and the 
clerks' presence only j for fidvog h IvrAirtos MfrKo- 
froq, ** the bishops alone might give sentence," in 
the causes of the inferior clergy, even by this canon 
itself which is used for objection against the 
bishop's sole jurisdiction. 

I know nothing now to hinder our process ; for 
the bishop's jurisdiction is clearly left in his own 

* Can. 6. t Can. 20. 
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hand, and the presbyters had no share in it, but by 
delegation and voluntary assumption. Now I pro- 
ceed in the main question. 



SECTION XLV. 

So that the Government of the Church hy Biehope 
tp<u believed neceseary. 

We have seen what episcopacy is in itself; now, 
from the same principles, let us see what it is to us ; 
and, first, antiquity taught us it was simply neces- 
sary, even to the being and constitution of a church : 
that runs high, but we must follow our leaders. St 
Ignatius ^ is express in this question : ^* Qui intra 
altare est, mundus est, quare et obtemperat episcopo 
et sacerdotibus. Qui vero foris est, hie is est, qui 
sine episcopo, sacerdote, et diacono, quicquam agit, 
et ejusmpdi inquinatam habet conscientiam, et in- 
fideli deterior est :" ** He that is within the altar, 
that is, within the communion of the church, he is 
pure, for he obeys the bishop and the priests. But 
he that is without, that is, does any thing without 
his bishop and the clergy, he hatha filthy conscience, 
and is worse than an infidel." " Necesse itaque est, 
quicquid facitis, ut sine episcopo nihil faciatis :" ** It 
is necessary, that whatever ye do, ye be sure to 
do nothing without the bishop." " Quid enim aliud 
est episcopus," &c. " For what else is a bishop, 
but he that is greater than all power?" So that 
the ohejing the bishop is the necessaiy condition of 
a christian and catholic communion ; he that does 
not is worse than an infidel. The same also he 
affirms again :^ " Quotquot enim Christi, sunt par« 
tium episcopi; qui vero ab illo deolinant, et cum 
maledictis communionem amplectuntur, hi cum illis 
excidentur :" " All they that are 0n Christ's side, 
are on the bishop's side ; but they that communi- 
cate with accursed schismatics, shall be cut off'with 
them." If, then, we will be Christ's servants, we 
must be obedient and subordinate to the bishop. It 
is the condition of Christianity. We are not chris- 
tians else. So is the intimation of St Ignatius.*^ 
As full and pertinent is the peremptory resolution 
of St Cyprian, in that admirable episUe of his ** ad 
Lapsos ;" where, after he had spoken how Christ 
instituted the honour of episcopacy, in concrediting 
the keys to St. Peter and the other apostles, 
^ Inde," saith he, " per temporum et successionum 
vices episcoporum ordinatio, et ecclesiee ratio de- 
currit, ut ecclesia super episcopos constituatur, et 
omnis actus ecclesi«e per eosdem pnepositos guber- 
netur :" ** Hence is it, that by several successions 
of bishops the church is continued, so that the 
church hath its being or constitution by bishops, 
and every act of ecclesiastical regiment is to be 
disposed by them." " Ci!un hoc itaque Divind lege 
fimdatum sit, miror," &c. " Since, therefore, this 
is so established by the law of God, I wonder any 
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man should question it," &e. And, therefore, as in 
all buildings, the foundation being gone, the fabric 
falls, so *' if ye take away bishops, the church must 
ask a writing of divorce from God, for it can no 
longer be called a church." This account we have 
from St Cyprian, and he reinforces again upon the 
same charge, in his epistle ** ad Florentium Pupi- 
anum," ^ where he mi^es a bishop to be ingredient 
into the definition of a church : " Ecclesia est plebs 
sacerdoti adunata, et pastori suo grex adhaerens : " 
*' The church is a flock adhering to its pastor, and 
a people united to their bishop:" for that so he 
means by '* sacerdos," appears in the words sub- 
joined : " Unde et scire debes, episcopum in ecclesift 
esse, et ecclesiam in episcopo, et si qui cum epis- 
copo non sit, in ecclesi& non esse, et frustra sibi 
blandiri eos, qui pacem cum sacerdotibus Dei non 
habentes obrepunt, et latenter apud quosdam com- 
municare se credunt," &c. ** As a bishop is in the 
church, so the church is in the bishop; and he that 
does not communicate with the bishop, is not in the 
church; and therefore, they vainly flatter them- 
selves, that think their case fair and good, if they 
communicate in conventicles, and forsake their 
bishop." 

And for this cause the holy primitives were so 
confident and zealous for a bishop, that they would 
rather expose themselves and all their tribes to a 
persecution, than to the greater misery, the want 
of bishops. Fulgentius tells an excellent story to 
this purpose.® When Frasamund, king of Byzac, 
in Africa, had made an edict that no more bishops 
should be consecrate, to this purpose, that the ca- 
tholic faith might expire, (so he was sure it would, 
if this device were perfected,) " ut arescentibus 
truncis absque palmitibus omnes ecclesis desola^ 
rentur," the good bishops of the province met to- 
gether in a council, and having considered of the 
command of the tyrant, " Sacra turba pontificum 
qui remanserant, communicato inter se consilio, de- 
finierunt adversus pneceptum regis in omnibus locis 
celebrare ordinationes pontificum, cogitantes aut 
regis iracundiam, si qua forsan existeret, mitigan- 
dam, quo facilius ordinati in suis plebibus viverent, 
aut si persecutionis violentia nasceretur, coronandos 
etiam fidei confessione, quos dignos inveniebant 
promotions" It was full of bravery and christian 
sprite. "The bishops resolved, for all the edict 
against new ordination of bishops, to obey God 
rather than man, and to consecrate bishops in all 
places, hoping the king would be appeased ; or if 
not, yet those whom they thought worthy of a 
mitre, were in a fair disposition to receive a crown 
of martyrdom." They did so. " Pit repente com- 
munis assumptio," and they all strove who should 
be first, and thought a blessing would outstrip the 
hindmost. They were sure they might go to hear 
ven, though persecuted, under the conduct of a bi-> 
shop ; they knew without him the ordinary passage 
was obstructed. 

Pius the First, bishop of Home, and martyr, 

«» Epist 69. 

« ViUe Concil. Byzacenum, An. Dom. 501 et Suriam, die 
1 Januar. et Baron, in A. D. 501 



speaking of them that calumniate and disgrace their 
bishops,' endeavoiuring to make them infamous, 
" They add," saith he, " evil to evil, and grow 
worse," " non inteUigentes qu6d ecclesia Dei in sa- 
cerdotibus consistit, et crescit in templum Dei:" 
** not considering that the church of God doth con- 
sist or is established in bishops, and grows up to a 
holy temple." To him I am most willing to add 
St Jerome,< because he is often obtruded in defiance 
of the cause : " Ecclesis salus in summi sacerdotis 
dignitate pendet :" " The safety of the church de- 
pends upon the bishop's dignity." 



SECTION XLVI. 

For they ate SchMnuUict that separate from their 
Bishop. 

The reason which St Jerome gives, presses this 
business to a further particular. " For if an emi- 
nent dignity, and an unmatchable power, be not 
given to him," " tot efficientur schismata, quot sa- 
cerdotes." So that he makes bishops therefore 
necessary, because without them " the unity of a 
church cannot be preserved;" and we know that 
unity and being are of equal extent; and if the 
unity of the church depends upon the bishop, then 
where there is no bishop, no pretence to a church; 
and therefore to separate from the bishop makes a 
man at least a schismatic. For unity, which the 
fathers press so often, they make to be dependent 
on the bishop. "Nihil sit in vobia quod possit 
vos dirimere, sedunimini episcopo, subject! Deo per 
ilium in Christo," saith St Ignatius:* "Let 
nothing divide you, but be united to your bishop, 
being subject to God in Christ through your bishop." 
And it is his cong6 to the people of Smyrna, to 
whom he writ in his epistle to Polycarpus,** " Opto 
vos semper valere in Deo nostro Jesu Christo, in 
quo manete per unitatem Dei et episcopi :" " Fare- 
well in Christ Jesus, in whom remain by the unity 
of God and of the bishop." " Quant6 vos beatiores 
judico, qui dependetis ab illo, (episcopo,) ut ecclesia 
k Domino Jesu et Dominus k Patre suo, ut omnia 
per unitatem consentiant :" " Blessed people are 
ye that depend upon your bishop, as the church on 
Christ, and Christ on God, that all things may con- 
sent in unity." 

" Neque enim aliunde hsereses obortee sunt, aut 
nata sunt schismata, quim inde qu6d sacerdoti Dei 
non obtemperatur, nee unus in ecclesi4 ad tenipus 
sacerdos, et ad tempus judex viceChristi cogitatur :" 
" Hence come schisms, hence spring heresies, that 
the bishop is not obeyed, and admitted alone to be 
the high priest, alone to be the judge." ^ The same 
St. Cyprian repeats again ; ^ and by it we may sec 
his meaning clearer : " Qui vos audit, me audit,*' 
&c. " Inde enim hsereses et schismata oborts sunt 
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et oriuntiir, dum episcopiiSy qui uims est et ecclesiae 
pneest, snperbA quorttndam prsesamptione contem- 
nitiur, et homo dignatione Dei honoratus, indignus 
hominibns jadicatur." The pride and peevish 
haagbtiness of some factious people that contemn 
their bishops, is the cause of all heresy and schism. 
And, therefore, it was so strictly forbidden, by the 
ancient canons, that any man should have any meet- 
ings, or erect an altar, out of the communion of his 
bishop, — ^that if any man proved deUnqnent in this 
particular, he was punished with the highest cen- 
sures, as appears in the thirty-second canon of the 
aposUes, in the sixth canon of the council of 
Gangra, the fifth canon of the council of Antioch, 
and the great council of Chalcedon,^ all which I 
have before cited. The sum is this : the bishop is 
Ae band and ligature of the church*s unity ^ and 
separation from the bishop is ^ixovolaQ avfi^Xoy, 
as Theodorefs expression is; a "symbol of fac- 
tion ;" and he that separates, is a schismatic. 

But how if the bishop himself be a heretic or 
schismatic ? May we not then separate P Yes, if he 
be judged so by a synod of bishops ; but then he is 
sure to be deposed too ; and then in these cases no 
separation from a bishop. For tiU he be declared 
so, his communion is not to be forsaken by the sub- 
jects of his diocess, lest they, by so doing, become 
their judge's judge ; and when he is declared so, 
no need of withdrawing from obedience to the 
bishop, for the heretic or schismatic must be no longer 
bishop. But let the case be what it will be, no 
separation from a bishop, " ut sic,*' can be lawful ; 
and yet if there were a thousand cases, in which it 
were lawful to separate from a bishop, yet in no 
case is it lawful to separate from episcopacy ; that 
is the quintessence and spirit of schism, and a direct 
overthrow to Christianity, and a confronting of a 
Divine institution. 



SECTION XLVIL 

uind Heretic9, 

But is it not also heresy ? Aerius was condemned 
for heresy by the catholic church. The heresy 
from whence the Aerians were denominated was, 
** sermo furiosus magis qn^m humanae conditionis, 
et dicebat, ' Quid est episcopps ad presbyterum ? 
nihil differt hie ab illo ;' " • "A mad and unmanly 
heresy to say, that a bishop and a priest are all 
one." So Ejpiphanius : " Assumpsit autem ecclesia, 
et in toto mundo assensus factus est, antequam esset 
Aerius, et qui ab ipso appellantur Aeriani." And 
the good catholic father is so angry at the heretic 
Aerius, that he thinks his name was given him by 
Providence, and he is called Aerius, " aeriis spiri- 
tibus pravitatis j" for he was possessed with an un- 
clean spirit: he could never else have been the in- 
ventor of such heretical pravity. St. Austin, also, 
reckons him in the accursed roll of heretics, and 
• Act iv. • Hnres. 75 



adds, at the conclusion of his catalogue, '* that he is 
no catholic christian that assents to any of the fore- 
going doctrines ;" amongst which this is one of the 
principal. Philastrius does as much for him. 

But against this it will be objected, first, that 
heresies, in the primitive catalogues, are of a large 
extent: and every dissent from a public opinion was 
esteemed heresy. Secondly, Aerius was called 
heretic, for denying prayer for the dead. And why 
may he not be as blameless in equalling a bishop 
and a presbyter, as in that other, for which he also 
is condemned by Epiphanius and St. Austin. 
Thirdly, he was never condemned by any council \ 
and how, then, can he be called heretic ? 

I answer, — ^That dissent from a public or a re- 
ceived opinion was never called heresy, unless the 
contrary truth was indeed a part of catholic 
doctrine. For the fathers, many of them, did so; 
as St. Austin from the millenary opinion ; yet none 
ever reckoned them in the catalogues of heretics; 
but such things only set them down there, which 
were either directly opposite to catholic belief 
though " in minoribiis articulis,'' or to a holy life. 
Secondly; — It is true that Epiphanius and St Aus- 
tin reckon his denying prayer for the dead to be one 
of his own opinions, and heretical But I cannot 
help it, if they did; let him and them agree it; they 
are able to answer for themselves. But yet they 
accused him also of Arianism ; and shall we there- 
fore say, that Arianism was no heresy, because the 
fathers called him heretic in one particular upon a 
wrong principle P We may as well say this as deny 
the other. Thirdly; He was not condemned by any 
council. No : for his heresy was ridiculous, and a 
scorn to all wise men, as Epiphanius observes ; and 
it made no long continuance; neither had it any 
considerable party. But yet this is certain, that 
Epiphanius, and Philastrius, and St Austin, called 
this opinion of Aerius a heresy, and against the 
catholic belief. And themselves affirm that the 
church did so ; and then it would be considered, that 
it is but a sad employment to revive old heresies, 
and make them a piece of the new religion. 

And yet after all this, if I mistake not, although 
Aerius himself was so inconsiderable as not to be 
worthy noting in a council, yet certainly the one- 
half his error is condemned for heresy in one of the 
four general councils, viz. the first council of Con- 
stantinople.** Aipcrtjfouc ^« \iyofuv, roifg re ToXai 
Ttfc iiwcXfyertac Airoic^pvxOcn-ac, kolI rove fjLiraravrav^ 
vfidv itva^cfiaTiffBiyrac' " We call aU them here- 
tics, whom the ancient church hath condemned, and 
whom we shall anathematize." Will not Aerius 
come under one of these titles for a condemned 
heretic P Then see forward. IIpoc he rovroic koI 
rovQ r^virlmtv ftev r^v vyt^ irpotnrowvfiiyoifQ ofw- 
\oye7v, Aro^x* jovrac he ical 6.yri(rvydyovTac roic 
KavoviKoiQ iifiuy eir«r«:i$iro(c- Here is enough for 
Aerius and all his hyperaspists, new and old ; for 
the holy council condemns them ** for heretics, who 
do indeed confess the true faith, but separate from 
their bishops, and make conventicles apart from his 
communion." • Now this I the rather urge, because 
» Can. a 
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an act of parliament, made tenth of Elizabeth, does 
make this council, and the other three of Nice, 
Ephesas, and Chalcedon, the rule of judging 
heresies. 

I end this particular with the saying of the 
council of Paris against the Acephali, (who were 
the branch of a crab-stock, and something like 
Aerius,) cited by Burchard :^ " NuU4 ratione clerici 
aut sacerdotes habendi sunt, qui sub nullius episcopi 
discipline et providenti& gubemantur. Tales enim 
Acephalos, id est, sine capite, prises ecclesis con- 
suetttdo nuncupavit:" "They are, by no means, 
to be accounted clergymen, or priests, that will not 
be governed by a bishop. For such men the primi- 
tive church called Am^oXovc, that is, * headless,' 
witless people." 

This only. Acephali was the title of a sect, a 
formal heresy, and condemned by the ancient church, 
say the fisthers of the council of Paris. Now if we 
can learn exactly what they were, it may, perhaps, 
be another conviction for the necessity of episcopal 
regiment. Nicephorus <* can best inform us. " Eo- 
dem tempore, et Acephali, quorum dux Severus 
Antioichenus fiiit," &c. " Severus of Antioch was 
the first broacher of this heresy." But why were 
they called " Acephali ?" " id est, sine capite, quem 
sequuntur hseretici; nullus enim eorum reperitur 
auctor, k quo exorti sunt," saith Isidore. But this 
cannot be, for their head is known : Severus was the 
heresiarch. But then why are they called " Acepha- 
li?" Nicephorus* gives this reason, and, withal, a 
very particular account of their heresy : " Acephali 
autem ob cam causam dicti sunt, quod sub episcopi s 
non fiierunt :" " They refused to live under bishops." 
Thence they had their name ; what was their 
heresy ? They denied the distinction of natures in 
Christ That was one of their heresies ; but they 
had more ; for they were ** trium capitulorum in 
Chalcedone impugnatores," saith Isidore ; ' " they 
opposed three canons of the council of Chalcedon." 
One we have heard ; what their other heresies were 
we do not so well know ; but by the Canon of the 
council of Paris, and the intimation of their name, 
we are guided to the knowledge of a second : they 
refused to live under the government of a bishop. 
And this also was " impugnatio unius articuli in 
Chalcedone ;" for the eighth canon of the council 
of Chalcedon commands, that the clergy should be 
under episcopal government But these Acephali 
would not, they were anti-episcopal men ; and, there- 
fore, they were condemned heretics ; condemned in 
the councils of Paris, of Seville, and of Chalcedon. 

But the more particular account that Nicephorus 
gives of them, I will now insert, because it is of 
great use. '* Proinde episcopis, et sacerdotibus 
apud eos defunctis, neque baptismus juxta solennem 
atque receptum ecclesice morem apud eos adminis- 
tratur, neque oblatio, aut res aliqua divina facta, 
ministeriumve ecclesiasticum, sicuti mos est, cele- 
bratum est Communionem ver6 illi, 4 plurimo 
tempore asservatam habentes, feriis Paschalibus, in 
minutissimas incisam partes convenientibus ad se 

« Decret lib. ii. c. 226. 

<* Ecciet. Hist lib. xviii. c. 45. 



hominibus dedemnt Quo tempore quam quisque 
voluisset placitam sibi sumebat potestatem. £t 
propterea quod quilibet, quodcunque visum esset, 
fidei insertum volebat, quamplurima defectonmi, 
atque hsreticorum turba exorta est" It is a stoiy 
worthy observation. ", When any bishop died, 
they would have no other consecrated in succession ; 
and, therefore, could have no more priests, when 
any of them died." But how then did they to bap- 
tize their children P Why, they were fain to make 
shift, and do it without ahy church-solemnity. But 
how then did they for the holy sacrament? — ^for 
that could not be consecrated without a priest, and 
he not ordained without a bishop. True : but there^ 
fore " they, while they had a bishop, got a great 
deal of bread consecrated, and kept a long time ; 
and when Easter came, cut it into small bits, or 
crumbs rather, to make it go the further, and gave 
it to their people." And must we do so too ? God 
forbid. But how did they when all that was gone? 
for crumbs would not last always. The story 
specifies it not, but yet I suppose they then got a 
bishop for their necessity, to help them to some 
more priests, and some more crumbs ; for I find, in 
the council of Seville, 8 the fathers saying, ** In- 
gressus est ad nos quidam ex hsresi Acephalorum 
episcopus ;" they had then, it seems, got a bishop, 
but this they would seldom have — and never, but 
when their necessity drove them to it But was 
this all the inconvenience of the want of bishops ? 
No : " for every man," saith Nicephorus, " might 
do what he list, and if he had a mind to it, might 
put his fancy into the creed, and thence came in- 
numerable troops of schismatics and heretics." So 
that this device was one simple heresy in the root, 
but it was forty heresies in the fruit and branches ; 
clearly proving, that want of bishops is the cause of 
all schism and recreant opinions that are imaginable. 
I sum this up with the saying of St Clement, '^ 
the disciple of St Peter, ** Si autem vobis episcopis 
non obedierint omnes presbyteri, &c. tribus, et 
lingiis non obtemperaverint, non soldm infames, sed 
extorres k regno Dei, et consortio fidelium, ac a 
limitibus sancti Dei ecclesise alieni erunt':" " All 
priests, and clergymen, and people, and nations, and 
languages, that do not obey their bishop, shall be 
shut forth of the conimunion of holy church here, 
and of heaven hereafter." It runs high, but I can- 
not help it ; I do but translate Ruliinus, as he be* 
fore translated St Clement 
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And Bishops were always, in the Church, Men of 
great Honour, 

It seems, then, we must have bishops. But must 
we have lord bishops too? That is the question 
now, but such a one as the primitive piety could 
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never have imagined. For, could they, to whom 
bishops were placed in a right and a true light, — 
they who beheved and saw them to be the fathers 
of their souls, the guardian of their life and man- 
ners, (as King Edgar called St Dunstan,) the guide 
of their consciences, the instruments and convey- 
ances of all the blessings Heaven uses to pour upon 
us by the ministration of the holy gospel; would 
they, that thought their lives a cheap exchange for 
a free and open communion with a catholic bishop, 
would they have contested upon an airy title, and 
the imaginary privilege of an honour, which is far 
less than their spiritual dignity, but infinitely less 
than the burden and charge of the souls of all their 
diocess? Charity thinks nothing too much, and 
that love is but little that grudges at the good words 
a bishopric carries with it. 

However, let us see whether titles of honour be 
either unfit in themselves to be given to bishops ; 
or what the guise of Christendom hath been in her 
spiritual heraldry. 

1. St Ignatius, in his epistle to the church of 
Smyrna, gives them this command : " Honora epis- 
copum ut principem sacerdotum, imaginem Dei re- 
ferentem:" '^ Honour the bishop as the image of 
God, as the prince of priests." Now since honour 
and excellency are terms of mutual relation, and all 
excellency that is in men and things, is but a ray of 
Divine excellpcy; so far as they participate of 
God, so far they are honourable. Since, then, the 
bishop carries the impress of God upon his forehead, 
and bears God's image, certainly this participation 
of such perfection makes him very honourable. 
And since " honor est in honorante," it is not 
enough that the bishop is honourable in himself, 
but it tells us our duty, we must honour him, we 
must do him honour ; and, of aU the honours in the 
world, that of words is the cheapest and the least 

St Paul, speaking of the honour due to the pre- 
lates of the church, ol kclXmq Tpoetrr&rec irptfffivrepoi 
tarXiiQ Ttfi^c iliwvffdtatray " Let them be accounted 
worthy of double honour." And one of the honours 
that he there means, is a costly one, an honour of 
maintenance ; the other must certainly be an honour 
of estimate, and that is cheapest The council of 
Sardis, speaking of the several steps and capacities 
of promotion to the height of episcopacy, uses this 
expression : Kal airroQ A^ioc rilg ^eiag Upoavyric 
vofuaBtis, TTfg fuyiimis dtroXavvat rt/i^c'* " He that 
shall be found worthy of so Divine a priesthood, let 
him be advanced to the highest honour." Ego 
procidens ad pedes ejus rogabam, excusans me, et 
declinans honorem cathedne et potestatem," ^ saith 
St Clement, when St Peter would have advanced 
him to the honour and power of the bishop's chair. 
But in the third epistle, speaking of the dignity of 
Aaron, the high priest, and then, by analogy, of the 
bishop, who, although he be a minister in the order 
of Mekhisedeck, yet he hath also the honour of 
Aaron ; " Omnia enim pontifex sacro chrismate 
perunctus, et in civitate constitntus, et in Scripturis 
sacris conditus, cams et pretiosus hominibus oppid6 
esse debet:" "Every high priest ordained in the 
* Can. 10. Gnec. ^ Epist 1. ad Jacobum. 



city, (vi2. a bishop,) ought forthwith to be dear and 
precious in the eyes of men." — " Quem quasi Christi 
locum tenentem, honorare onmes debent, eique ser- 
vire, et obedientes ad salutem suam fideliter existere, 
scientes qu6d sive honor, sive injuria qus ei defer- 
tur, in Christum redundat, et k Christo in Deum : " 
"The bishop is Christ's vicegerent, and therefore 
he is to be obeyed, knowing that whether it be 
honour or injury that is done to the bishop, it is 
done to Christ, and so to God." And, indeed, what 
is the saying of our blessed Saviour himself? " He 
that despiseth you, despiseth me." If bishops be 
God's ministers, and in higher order than the rest, 
then, although all discountenance and disgrace done 
to the clergy reflect upon Christ, yet what is done 
to the bishop is far more, and then there is the 
same reason of the honour. And if so, then the 
question will prove but an odd one; even this, 
whether' Christ be to be honoured or no, or de- 
pressed to the common estimate of vulgar people ? 
for if the bishops be, then he is. This is the con* 
dition of the question. 

2. Consider we, that all religions, and particu- 
larly all Christianity, did give titles of honour to 
their high priests and bishops respectively. I shall 
not need to instance in the great honour of the 
priestly tribe among the Jews, and how highly 
honourable Aaron was in proportion. Prophets 
were called " lords," in Holy Scripture. ** Art not 
thou * my lord' Elijah ?" said Obadiah, to the pro- 
phet " Knowest thou not, that God will take * thy 
lord' from thy head this dayP" said the children 
in the prophets' schools. So it was then. And in 
the New Testament, we find a prophet honoured 
every where but in his own country. And to the 
apostles and presidents of churches, greater titles 
of honour given than was ever given to man by 
secular complacence and insinuation : — ^Angels, and 
governors, and &thers of our fkith, and stars, lights 
of the world, the crown of the church, apostles of 
Jesus Christ, nay, God's,^ to whom the word of God 
came ; and of the compellation of apostles, particu- 
larly St Jerome saith, that when St Paul called 
himself the " apostle of Jesus Christ," it was as 
magnifically spoken, as if he had said, ** Prtefectus 
prstorio Augusti Ceesaris, magister exercitus Tiberii 
Imperatoris ;" ^ and yet bishops are apostles, and so 
called in Scripture. I have proved that already. 

Indeed, our blessed Saviour in the case of the 
two sons of Zebedee, forbad them to expect by 
virtue of their apostolate, any princely titles, in 
order to a kingdom, and an earthly principality. 
For that was it which the ambitious woman sought 
for her sons, viz. fair honour and dignity in an 
earthly kingdom; for such a kingdom they ex- 
pected with their Messias. 'To this their expecta^ 
tion, our Saviour's answer is a direct antithesis ; 
and that made the apostles to be angiy at the two 
petitioners, as if they had meant to supplant the 
rest, and get the best preferment from them, to wit, 
in a temporal kingdom. " No," saith our blessed 
Saviour, " ye are all deceived." " The kings of 
the nations, indeed, do exercise authority, and are 
« ApocaL 1. 1 Cor. iv. John x. ^ In Tititoi. 
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called ebipyirait bene/aeters ^* so the word signi- 
fies, ^ gracious lords," so we read it ; <* but it shall 
not be so with you." « What shall not be so with 
them P shaU not they exercise authority P *' Who 
then is that fiuthful and wise steward, whom his 
Lord made ruler over his household P" Surely the 
apostles, or nobody. Had Christ authority P Most 
certainly. Then so had the apostles, for Christ gave 
them his, with a '' sicut misit me Pater," &c. Well I 
the apostles might, and we know they did exercise 
authority. What then " shall not be so with 
them?" Shall not they be called evcpyeVcu P Indeed, 
if St Mark had taken that title upon him in Alex- 
andria, the Ptolemies, whose honorary appellatiye 
that was, would have questioned him highly for it 
But if we go to the sense of the word, the apostles 
might be " benefactors," and, therefore, might be 
caUed so. But what then ? Might they not be 
called '* gracious lords P" The word would have 
done no hurt, if it had not been an ensign of a 
secular principality. 

For as for the word ** lord," I know no more 
prohibition for that, than for being called rabbi, or 
master, or doctor, or father.^ What shall we think 
now P May we not be called doctors P '' God hath 
constituted in his church, pastors and doctors," saith 
St Paul.8 Therefore, we may be called so. But 
what of the other, the prohibition runs alike for 
all, as is evident in the several places of the gospels; 
and may no man be called master, or father P Let 
an answer be thought on for these, and the same 
will serve for the other also without any sensible 
error. It is not the word, it is the ambitious seek- 
ing of a temporal principality, as the issue of chris* 
tianity, and an affix of the apoetolate that Christ 
interdicted his apostles. And if we mark it, our 
blessed Saviour points it out himself. " The princes 
of the nations," KaraKvpuvovinv, *' exercise authority 
over them, and are called benefactors ;" obx ovrwc 
ttrraikv vfiiv : ** It shall not be so with you." Not 
so P how P Not as the princes of the gentiles, for 
theirs is a temporal regiment, your apostolate must 
be spiritual. They rule as kings, you as fellow- 
servants; Kol be lav ^iXif iv vfiiv livai irp&roct ttma 
vfi&v lovKoe' "He that will be first amongst you, 
let him be your minister, or servant;" it seems then 
among Christ's disciples there may be a superiority, 
when there is a minister or servant P But it must be 
kv T^ ^loucovEiy that this greatness doth consist^ it 
must be in " doing the greatest service and minis- 
tration that the superiority consists." But more 
particularly, it must be Atrirep 6 vioc tov avdputirov. 
It must not be " as the princes of the gentiles," but 
it must be " as the Son of man ;" so Christ says 
expressly.*^ And how was that? why, "became to 
minister and to serve," and yet in the lowest act of 
his humility, the washing his disciples' feet, he told 
them, " Ye call me Lord, and Master, and ye say 
well, for so I am." * It may be " so with you." 
Nay, it past be " as the Son of man;" but then, the 
being called rabbi, or lord, nay, the being lord " in 

« Matt XX. 25. Mark x. 42. Luke xxii. 25. 
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spiritual! magisterio et regimine," " in a spiritual 
superintendency," and ^awep 6 vtoc rov iLydpinrovr 
may stand with the htfmility of the gospel, and 
office of ministration. 

So that now I shall not need to take advantage 
of the word^ icarounfpavovaiyf which signifies to rule 
with more than a political regiment, even with an 
absolute and despotic, and is so used in Holy Scrip- 
ture, viz. " in sequiorem partem." God gave 
authority to man over the creatures ; rararvpuvrorc 
is the word in the Septuagint ; ^ and we know the 
power that man hath over beasts, is to kill, and to 
keep alive. And thus to our blessed Saviour, the 
power that God gave him over his enemies, is ex- 
pressed by KaTaicvpuiftiy' Karcucvpieve iv fii<ry rmv 
iy(Bp&v <rov,^ And this we know how it must be 
exercised, Lv pat>lia tnlrip^ with a rod of iron, wc 
ffKtvoq Ktpafiiios truvrpiyiftiQ avrovC" He shall break 
them in pieces like a potter's vessel.^ That is 
KoroKvpuveiyt but " it shall not be so with you." 

But let this be as true as it will. The answer 
needs no way to rely upon a criticism. It is clear, 
that the form of regiment only is distinguished, 
not all regiment and authority taken away. Oi»x 
ovrwCs hut iS<nrep 6 vloc, " Not as the kings of the 
gentiles, but as the Son of man ;" so must your regi- 
ment be, for " sicut misit me pater," &c. " As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you." It must 
be a government, not for your impery, but for the 
service of the chui-ch. So that it is not for your 
advancement, but the public ministry, that you are 
put to rule over the household. And thus the 
fathers express the authority and regiment of 
bishops. " Qui vocatur ad episcopatum, non ad 
principatum vocatur, sed ad servitutem totius ec- 
clesiae," saith Origen.® And St. Jerome ; " Epis- 
copi saeerdotes se esse noverint, non dominos ;" and 
yet St Jerome himself, writing to St. Austin, calls 
him, ** Domine ver^ sancte, et suspiciende papa.'' 
<< Forma apostolica hcec est, dominatio interdicitur, 
indicitur ministratio." p It is no principality that 
the apostles have, but it is a ministry ; a ministry 
in chie( the officers of which ministration most 
govern, and we must obey. They must govern, not 
in a temporal regiment by virtue of their episcopacy, 
but in a spiritual ; not for honour to the rulers, so 
much as for benefit and service to the subject. So 
St. Austin, " Nomen est operis, non honoris, ut in- 
telligat se non esse episcopura, qui praeesse dilexerit, 
non prodesse." ^ And in the fourteenth chapter of 
the same book, " Qui imperant serviunt iis rebus, 
quibus videntur imperare. Non enim dominandi 
cupidine imperant, sed officio consulendi ; nep prin- 
cipandi superbiA, sed providendi misericordil" 
And all this is intimated in the prophetical visions, 
where the regiment of Christ is designed by the 
face of a man, and the empire of the world by 
beasts. The first is the regiment of a fiither, the 
second of a king. The first spiritual, the other 
secular. And of the fatherly authority it is that 
the prophet says, " Instead of fethers thou shalt 
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have chOdren, whom tihoa mayest make princes in 
all lands." This, say the fothers, is spoken of the 
apostles and their successors the hishops, who may 
he Apxcrrec *E«cXiy<ri«v, " Princes or rulers of 
churches/* not princes of kingdoms, hy virtue or 
challenge of their apostolate. But if this ecclesias- 
tical rule or chiefty he interdicted, I wonder how 
the presidents of the presb3rters, the vpotoTwrec in 
the reformed churches, will acquit theroselyes. 
How will their superiority he reconciled to the place, 
though it be but temporary P For is it a sin if it 
continues, and no sin if it lasts, but for a week P Or 
is it lawiul to sin, and domineer, and lord it over 
their brethren for a week together ? But suppose 
it were, what will they say that are perpetual dic- 
tators ? Calvin was perpetual president, — and Beza, 
till Danseus came to Geneva, even for many years 
together. But beyond all this how can the pres- 
bytery, which is a fixed lasting body, rule and govern 
in causes spiritual and consistorial, and that over 
all princes, and ministers, and people, and that for 
ever f For is it a sin in episcopacy to do so, and 
not in the presbytery ? If it be lawful here, then 
Christ did not interdict it to the apostles ; for who 
will think that a presbytery shall have leave to 
domineer, and (as they call it now-a-days) to lord it 
over their brethren, when a college of apostles shall 
not he suffered to govern ? But if the apostles may 
govern, then we are brought to a right understand- 
ing of our Saviour's sajiag to the sons of Zebedee, 
— and then also their ^ccessors, the bishops, may 
do the same. 

If I .had any further need of answer or escape, it 
were easy to pretend that this being a particular 
directory to the apostles, was to expire with their 
persons. So St Cyprian intimates, *' Apostoli pari 
fuArc consortio preediti et honoris, et dignitatis : " ' 
and indeed this may be concluding against the su- 
premacy of St Peter's successors, but will be no 
ways pertinent to impugn episcopal authority. For 
" inter se,*' they might be equal, and yet superior 
to the presbyters and the people. 

Lastly : " It shall not be so with you :" so Christ 
said, " Non designando officium," but " sortem," 
"not their duty, but their lot;" intimating that 
their future condition should not be honorary, but 
fall of trouble, not advanced, but persecuted. But 
I had rather insist on the first answer ; in which 
I desire it be remembered that I said, seeking 
temporal principality to be forbidden the apostles, 
as an appendix to the ofiice of an apostle. For, in 
other capacities, bishops are as receptive of honour 
and temporal prindpahties as other men. Bishops, 
" ut sic," are not secular princes, must not seek for 
it ; but some secular princes may be bishops, as in 
Germany and in other places, to this day, they are. 
For it is as unlawful for a bishop to have any 
land, as to have a country, and a single acre is no 
more due to the order than a province ; but both 
these may be conjunct in the same person, though 
still, by virtue of Christ's precept, the functions and 
capacities must be distinguished ; according to the 
saying of Sjmesius, Jtvyavreiy r^v (iaaiKeiav rjf 

' DeUnitat Ecclet. • Actsxv. Rom. xii. Hcbr. xiii. 



itpoavvi^ fnr/KKuBtiv korX ra kovyKkfavra' " To con- 
found and intermix the kingdom and the priesthood, 
is to join things incompossible and inconsistent ; " 
inconsistent, I say, not in person, but absolutely 
discrepant in function. 

3. Consider we, that St Peter, when he speaks 
of the duteous subordination of Sarah to her husband 
Abraham, he propounds her as an example to all 
married women, in these words, " She obeyed Abra- 
ham, and called him lord : " why was this spoken 
to christian women, but that they should do so too ? 
And is it imaginable that such an honourable com- 
pellationas Christ allows every woman to give to her 
husband, a mechanic, a hard-handed artisan, he 
would forbid to those eminent pillars of his church, 
those lights of Christendom, whom he really endued 
with a plenitude of power for the regiment of the 
catholic church. ** Credat Apella." 

4. Pastor and father are as honourable titles as 
any. They are honourable in Scripture. " Honour 
thy father," &c. Thy father, in all senses. They 
are also made sacred by being the appellatives of 
kings and bishops, and that not only in secular ad- 
dresses, but even in Holy Scripture, as is known. 
Add to this, ^yov/ievoi, irpoiorCiTec, and Trpo'itrrafiiyoi, 
are used in Scripture for the prelates of the church,' 
and I am certain, that duke and captain, rulers and 
commanders, are but just the same in English that 
the other are in Greek, and the least of these is as 
much as icvpiOCt or lord. And then if we consider 
that since Christ excited a spiritual regiment, and 
used words of secular honour to express it, as in 
the instances above, although Christ did interdict a 
secular principality, yet he forbad not a secular 
title ; he used many himself. 

5. The voice of the spouse, the holy church, hath 
always expressed their honourable estimate, in reve- 
rential compilations and epithets of honour, to their 
bishops, and have taught us so to do. Bishops 
were called ** principes ecclesiarum," " princes of 
the churches." - I had occasion to instance it, in 
the question of jurisdiction. Indeed the third 
council of Carthage forbad the bishop of Carthage 
to be caUed " princeps sacerdotum," or " summus 
sacerdos," or " ahquid hujusmodi," but only ** primsa 
sedis episcopus." I know not what their meaning 
was, unless they would dictate a lesson of humility 
to their primate, that he might remember the prin- 
cipality not to be so much in his person as in the 
see, for he might be " called bishop of the prime 
see." But whatsoever fancy they had at Carthage, 
I am sure it was a guise of Christendom, not to 
speak of bishops " sine preefatidne honoris," " but 
with honourable mention." T^ Kvpl^ fioKapun-drf, 
** To our most blessed Lord :" so the letters were 
superscribed to Julius, bishop of Rome, from some 
of his brethren ; in Sozomen.^ Let no man speak 
untruths of me fxri^e r&v Kvpltn^ r&v iTurKdrioyf 
" Nor of my lords the bishops," said St Gregory 
Nazianzen.^ The synodical book of tiie council of 
Constantinople is inscribed, *' Dominis reverendissi- 
mis ac piissimis fratribus ac coUegis, Damaso, Am- 
brosio," &c. "To our most reverend lords, and 
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holy brethren," &c.* And the council of lUyricum, 
Bending their synodal letters to the bishops of Asia, 
by Bishop Elpidius, " H«c pluribus," say they, 
" persequi non est yisum, qu6d miserimus unum ex 
omnibus, Dominum, et collegam nostrum Elpidium, 
qui cognosceret; esset ne sicut dictum fuerat k Do- 
mino, et collegd. nostro Eustathio :"' ''Our lord 
and brother Elpidius." " Our lord and brother 
Eustathius." The oration in the council of Epau- 
num begins thus : " Quod prsecipientibus tantis Do- 
minis meis ministerium proferendi sermonis as- 
sumo," &c ** The prolocutor took that office on 
him, at the command of so many great lords the 
bishops." When the church of Spain became 
catholic, and abjured the Arian heresy, King Reca- 
rcdus, in the third coimcil of Toledo, made a speech 
to the bishops, "Non incognitum reor esse vobis, 
reverendissimi sacerdotes," &c. "Non credimus 
vestram latere sanctitatem," &c. " Yestra cognovit 
beatitudo," &c. "Yenerandi patres," &c. And 
these often, " Your holiness," " your blessedness," 
" most reverend," " venerable fathers : " those were 
the addresses the king made to the fathers of the 
synod. Thus it was when Spain grew catholic, 
bat not such a speech to be found in all the Arian 
records. They amongst them used but little rever- 
ence to their bishops. But the instances of this 
kind are innumerable.* Nothing more ordinary in 
antiquity, than to speak of bishops with the titles of 
icifpioi TifUbn-aroi, ^eo^Xicrraroc, dyu$raroc, " Domine 
▼er& sancte, et suspiciende papa." So St. Jerome, 
a presbyter, to St. Austin, a bishop.^ " Secundilun 
enim honorum vocabula, qus jam ecclesis usus ob- 
tinuit, episcopatus presbyteriA major est," saith St. 
Austin,** " Episcopacy is greater than the office and 
dignity of a presbyter, according to the titles of 
honour which the custom of the church hath intro- 
dnced." But I shall sum up these particulars in a 
total, which is thus expressed by St Chrysostom ; 
** Hieretici k diabolo honorum vocabula episcopis 
non dare didicerunt : " " Heretics have learned of 
the devil not to give due titles of honour to 
bishops." ^ The good patriarch was surely angry 
when he said so. For my own part, I am confident 
that my lords the bishops do so undervalue any 
fastuous or pompous title, that were not the duty 
of their people in it, they would as easily reject 
them, as it is our duty piously to use them. But if 
they still desire appellatives of honour, we must 
give them ; they are their due; if they desire them 
not, they deserve them much more. So that either 
(or their humility, or, however, for their works' 
sake, we must " highly honour them that have the 
rule over us ; " it is the precept of St Paul ; * and 
St. Cyprian, observing how curious our blessed Sa- 
viour was, that he might give honour to the priests 
of the Jews, even then when they were reeking in 
their malice, hot as the fire of hell ; he did it to 
teach us a duty. " Docuit enim sacerdotes veros 
legitime et plene honorari, diim circa falsos sacer- 
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dotes ipse talis extitit"' It is the argument he 
uses to procure a full honour to the bishop. 

To these I add ; if sitting in a throne even above 
the seat of elders be a title of a great dignity, then 
we have it confirmed by the voice of all antiquity, 
calling the bishop's chair a throne, and the investi- 
ture of a bishop, in his church, an enthronizatioo. 
" Quando inthronizantur propter communem utilita- 
tem episcopi," &c. saith Pope Anterus, in his decre- 
tal epistle to the bishops of Boetica and Toledo. 
'' Enthroning " is the primitive word for " the con- 
secration" of a bishop. " Sedes in episcoponun 
ecclesiis excelss constitutie et prsparatoe, ut thronus 
speculationem et pptestatem judicandi k Domino 
sibi datam materiam docent," saith Urban.' And 
St Ignatius to his deacon Hero, mortwa yap ek rov 
waripa tov Kvplov *ifiirov Xpiarov — or* Btiiti fioi o 
6eoc "Hpiova iiri tov ^povov /4ov, '' I trust that the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ will show to me 
Hero, sitting upon my throne." s 

The sum of all is this. Bishops, if they must be 
at all, most certainly must be beloved ; it is our 
duties, and their work deserves it St Paul was 
as dear to the Galatians as their eyes, and it is true 
eternally, ** Formosi pedes evangelizantium," ** the 
feet of the preachers of the gospel axe beauteous," 
and then much more of the chief. " Ideo ista 
prtetulimus, carissimit ut intelligatis potestatem 
episcoporum vestrorum, in eisque Deum venerem&l!!, 
et eos ut animas vestras diligatis, ut quibus illi non 
communicant, non communicetis," &c.^ Now, lore 
to our superiors is ever honourable ; for it is more 
than ** amicitia," that is amongst peers ; but love to 
our betters, is reverence, obedience, and high esti- 
mate. And if we have the one, the dispute abont 
the other would be a mere impertinence. I end this 
with the saying of St Ignatius; " Et vos decet non 
contemnere eetatem episcopi, sed juxta Dei Patris 
arbitrium omnem illi impertiri reverentiam:"^ *' I^ 
is the will of God the Father, that we should give 
all reverence, honour, or veneration to our bishops." 



SECTION XLIX. 
And trusted with Affairs of Secular Interest. 

Well ! However things are now, it was other- 
wise in the old religion ; for no honour was thought 
too great for them, whom God had honoured with 
so great degrees of approximation to himself in 
power and authority. But then also they went far- 
ther. For they thought whom God had intrusted 
with their souls, they might, with an equal confi- 
dence, trust with their personal acticms and employ- 
ments of greatest trust 

For it was great consideration, that they who 
were " antistites religionis," the doctors, and grrat 
dictators of faith and conscience, should be the 
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composers of those affairs, in whose determination a 
Divine wisdom, and the interests of consci^ence, and 
the authority of religion, were the best ingredients. 
Bat it is worth observing how the church and the 
commonwealth did actions contrary to each other, in 
pursuance of their several interests. The common- 
wealth still enabled bishops to take cognizance of 
causes, and the confidence of their own people 
would be sure to carry them thither, where they 
hoped for fair issue, upon such good grounds as 
they might fairly expect from the bishops' abilities, 
authority, and religion : but, on the other side, the 
church did as much decline them as she could, and 
made sanctions against it, so &r as she might, with- 
out taking from themselves all opportunities both of 
doing good to their people, and engaging the secular 
arm to their own assistance. But this we shall see, 
by consideration of particulars, • 

1. It was not, ''in natuhi rei," unlawful for 
bishops to receive an office of secular employment 
St. Paul's tent-making was as much against the 
caUing of an apostle, as sitting in a secular tribunal 
is against the office of a bishop. And it is hard, if 
we will not allow that to the conveniences of a re- 
public, which must be indulged to a private, per- 
sonal necessity. But we have not St. Paul's example 
only, but his rule too, according to primitive ex- 
position. ** Dare any of you having a matter before 
another, go to law before the unjust, and not before 
the saints ? If. then je have judgment of things 
pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are 
least esteemed in the church."" — ^Who are theyP 
The clergy, I am sure, now-ardays. But St Am- 
brose also thought that to be his meaning seriously : 
" Let the ministers of the church be the judges." ^ 
For by "least esteemed" he could not mean the 
most ignorant of the laity; they would most cer- 
tainly have done Very strange justice, especially in 
such causes which Uiey understand not 'So, but 
set them to judge, who by their office are servants, 
and ministers of all; and those are the clergy, who, 
as St Paul's expression is, " Preach not themselves, 
but Jesus to be the Lord, and themselves your ser- 
vants, for Jesus' sake." ** Melius dicit, apud Dei 
ministros agere causam." Yea, but St Paul's ex- 
pression seems to exclude the governors of the 
church from intermeddling. ** Is there not one 
wise man among you, that is able to judge between 
his brethren?" l^Hiy brethren, if bishops and priests 
were to be the judges ; they are fathers. The ob- 
jection is not worth the noting, but only for St Am- 
brose's answer to it ** Ide6 autem fratrem judicem 
ehgendum dicit, qui adhuc rector ecdesice illorum 
non erat ordinatus." " St Paul used the word 
' brethren,' for as yet a bishop was not ordained 
amongst them 6f that church ;" intimating that the 
bishop was to be the man, though till then, ''in 
subsidium," a prudent christian man might be em- 
ployed.'^ 

2. The church did always forbid to clergymen a 
voluntary assumption of engagements in '* rebus 
sseuli." So the sixth canon of the apostles, cirtor- 
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KOiroQ, ti wpevfiwipOQt V ^iokovoq KOfffiucac tppovriioQ 
fii^ 6LvaXafi€ayiTta' il dc, Kadatpeitydto, " A bishop, and 
a priest, and a deacon, must not assume, or take on 
himself worldly cares : if he does, let him be de- 
posed."'' Here the prohibition is general, " No 
worldly cares." Not domestic. But hpw, if they 
come on him by Divine imposition, or accident? 
That is nothing, if he does not assume them ; that 
is, by his voluntary act acquire his own trouble. So 
that if his secular employment be an act of obedi- 
ence, indeed it is trouble to him, but no sin. But if 
he seeks it for itself, it is ambition. In this sense, also, 
must the following canon be understood. KXi^piicdc 
lyyvaQ hihovg Kadaipele^tt, " A clerk must not be a 
tutor or guardian," viz. of secular trust, that is, 
must not seek a diversion from his employment by 
voluntary tutorship. 

3. The church, also, forbade all secular nego- 
dation for base ends, not precisely the employment 
itself but the illness of the intention ; and this, 
indeed, she expressly forbids in her canons. " Per- 
venit ad sanctam synodum, qu6d quidam qui in 
clero sunt allecti, propter lucra turpia, conductores 
alienarum possessionum fiant, et sscularia negotia 
sub curft suA suscipiant, Dei quidem ministerium 
parvipendentes, s«ecularium ver6 discurrentes domos, 
et, propter avaritiam, patrimoniorum soUicitudinem 
sumentes."* Clergymen were farmers of lands, and 
did take upon them secular employment for covetous 
designs, and with neglect of the church. These are 
the things the council complained of, and, therefore, 
according to this exigence, the foUowing sanction is 
to be understood. "Decrevit itaque hoc sanctum 
magnumque concilium, nullum deinceps, non epis- 
copum, non clericum, vel monachum, aut posses- 
siones conducere, aut negotiis secularibus se immis- 
cere ;" " No bishop, no clergyman, no monk, must 
farm grounds, nor engage himself in secular busi- 
ness." What, in none ? No, none. " Prater pu- 
piUorum, si forte leges imponant inexcusabilem 
curam, aut civitatis episcopus ecdesiasticarum rerum 
soUicitudinem habere prscipiat, aut orphanorum, et 
viduarum earum quae sine ullA defensione sunt, ac 
personarum quee maxim^ ecdesiastico indigent ad- 
jutorio, et propter timorem Domini causa deposcat" 
This canon will do right to the question. 

AH secular affairs and bargains, either for covet- 
ousness, or with considerable disturbance of church 
offices, are to be avoided. For a clergyman must 
not be covetous, much less for covetise must he 
neglect his cure. To this purpose is that of the 
second coundl of Aries, " Clericus, turpis lucri 
gratiA, aliquod genus negotiationis non exerceat" ' 
But not here nor at Chalcedon is the prohibition 
absolute, nor declaratory of an inconsistence and 
incapacity; for, for all this, the bishop or clerk 
may do any office that is "in pi4 curid." He may 
undertake "the supra-vision of widows and or- 
phans." And, although he be forbid by the canon 
of the apostles to be " a guardian of pupils," yet it 
is expounded here, by this canon of Chalcedon, for 
a voluntary seeking ; it is forbidden by the apos- 
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ties, bat here it is pennitted only with **si fort^ 
leges imponant," "if the law or authority com- 
mands him/' then he may undertake it. That is, 
if either the emperor commands him, or if the 
bishop permits him, then it is lawful. But without 
such command or license, it was against the canon 
of the apostles. And, therefore, St Cyprian did 
himself severely punish Geminius Faustinus, one of 
the priests of Carthage, for undertaking the execu- 
torship of the testament of Geminius Victor : R he 
had no leave of his bishop so to do, and for him, of 
his own head, to undertake that which would be 
an avocation of him from his office, did in St. Cy- 
prian's consistory deserve a censure. 3. By this 
canon of Chalcedon, any clerk may be the oecono- 
mus, or steward of a church, and dispense her re- 
venue, if the bishop command him. 4. He may 
undertake the patronage or assistance of any dis- 
tressed person that needs the church's aid. From 
hence it is evident, that all secular employment did 
not " hoc ipso" avocate a clergyman from his ne- 
cessary office and duty ; for some secular employ- 
ments are permitted him ; " All causes of piety, of 
charity, all occurrences concerning the revenues of 
the church, and nothing for covetousness, but any 
thing in obedience," any thing, I mean, of the fore- 
named instances. Nay, the affairs of church re- 
venues, and dispensation of ecclesiastical patrimony, 
was imposed on the bishop by the canons apos- 
tolical,^ and then considering how numy possessions 
were deposited first at the apostles' feet, and^ter- 
wards in the bishops' hands, we may quickly per- 
ceive that a case may occur, in which something 
else may be done by the bishop and his clergy be- 
sides prayer and preaching. A< x^f^'- M^ ^fteX^'V- 
^tiKrap' /lera rov Kvptov av ain-Qv fpoyriffTfjs itna, 
saith Ignatius to St Polycarp of Smyrna. " Let 
not the widows be neglected; after God, do thou 
take care of them." — ** Qui locupletes sunt, et vo- 
lunt, pro arbitrio quisque suo quod libitum est, con- 
tribuit; et quod collectum est apud pnesidem depo- 
nitur, atque is inde opitulatur orphanis, et viduis, 
iisque qui vel morbo vel ali& de caus& egent : tum 
iis qui vincti sunt, et peregr^ advenientibus hospiti- 
bus : et, ut nno verbo dicam, omnium indigentium 
curator est:" "All the collects and offerings of 
faithful people are deposited with the bishop, and 
thence he dispenses for the relief of the widows 
and orphans, thence he provides for travellers, and, 
in one word, he takes care of all indigent and neces- 
sitous people." * So it was in Justin Martyr's time, 
and all this, a man would think, required a consider- 
able portion of his time, besides his studies, and 
prayer, and preaching. 

This was also done even in the apostles' times, 
for first they had the provision of all the goods and 
persons of the coenobium of the church at Jerusa- 
lem. This they themselves administered, till a 
complaint arose which might have proved a scan- 
dal; then they chose seven men; men fiill of the 
Holy Ghost, men that were priests, for they were 

8 Epist 56. 
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of the seventy disciples, saith Epiphanins; and 
such men as preached and baptized, so St Stephen 
and St Philip; therefore, to be sure, they were 
clergymen, and yet they left their preaching for a 
time, at least abated of the height of the employ- 
ment; for therefore the apostles appointed them, 
that " themselves might not leave the word of God 
and serve tables ;" plainly implying that such men 
who were to serve these tables, must leave the 
ministry of the word in some sense or degree ; and 
yet they chose presbyters, and no harm neither, and 
for a while themselves hod the employment I say 
there was no harm done by this temporary ofl&ce to 
their priestly function and employment ; for to me 
it is considerable. If the calling of a presbyter 
does not take up the whole man, then what incon- 
venience, though his employment be mixed with 
secular allay P But if it does take up the whole 
man, then it is not safe for any presbyter ever to 
become a bishop, which is a dignity of a far greater 
burden, and requires more than a man's all, if all 
was required to the function of a presbyter. But I 
proceed. 

4. The church prohibiting secular employment 
to bishops and clerks, do prohibit it oidy "in gradu 
impedimenti officii clericalis ;" and therefore when 
the offices are supplied by any of the order, it is 
never prohibited, but that the personal abilities of 
any man may be employed for the fairest advan- 
tages either of church or commonwealth. And, 
therefore, it is observable that the canons provide 
that the church be not destitute, not that such a 
particular clerk should there officiate. Thus the 
council of Aries decreed, " Ut presbyteri, sicut hao- 
tenus factum est, indiscrete per diversa non mittan- 
tur loca ; ne fbrt& propter eorum absentiam, et ani- 
marum pericula, et ecclesiarum, in quibus constitDti 
sunt, negligantur officia." ^ So that here we see, 
1. That it had been usual to send priests on em- 
bassies, "sicut hactenus factum est" 2. The 
canon forbids the indiscreet or promiscuous doii^ 
of it ; not that men of great ability and choice be 
not employed, but that there be discretion or dis- 
cerning in the choice of the men, viz. that such 
men be chosen whose particular worth did, by ad- 
vancing the legation, make compensation for absence 
from their churches ; and then I am sure there was 
no indiscretion in the embassy, " quoad hoc " at 
least ; for the ordinary offices of the church might 
be dispeni^ed by men of even abilities, but the ex- 
traordinary affairs of both states require men of a 
heightened apprehension. 3. The canon only took 
care, that " the cture of the souls of a parish be not 
relinquished ;" for so is the title of the canon, " Ne 
presbyteri causft legationis per diversa mUtantor 
loca, curd animarum relict^" But then if the cure 
be supplied by delegation, the fears of the canon are 
prevented. 

In pursuance of this consideration, the church 
forbade clergymen to receive honour, or secular pre- 
ferment; and so it is expressed where the prohibi- 
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tioa is made. It is in the council of Chalcedon.^ 
** Qui semel in clero deputati sunt, aut monachorum 
yitam expetiverunt, statuimus neque ad militiam, 
neque ad dignitatem aliquam venire mundanam." 
That is the inhibition; but the canon subjoins a 
temper ; '* Aut hoc tentantes et non agentes poeni* 
tentiam quo miniis redeant ad hoc quod propter 
Deum primitus elegerunt, anathematizari ;" " they 
must not turn soldiers, or enter upon any worldly 
dignity to make them leave their function, which, 
for the honour of God, they have first chosen :" for 
then, it seems, he that took on him military honours, 
or secular prefectures, or consular dignity, could not 
officiate in holy orders, but must renounce them to 
assume the other: it was in obstruction of this 
abuse, that the canon directed its prohibition, viz. 
in this sense clearly, that a clerk must not so take 
on him secular offices, as to make him ** redire in 
sfficulum," having put his hand to the plough, to 
look back, to change his profession, or to relinquish 
the church, and make her become a widow. The 
case of St Matthew and. St Peter distinguish and 
clear this business. ** Ecce reliquimus omnia," 
was the profession of their clerical office. St 
Matthew could not return to his trade of publican 
at all, for that would have taken him from his apos- 
tolate. But St Peter might, and did return to his 
nets, for all his " reliqui omnia." Plainly telling us, 
that a secular calling, a continued fixed attendance 
on a business of the world, is an impediment to the 
clerical office and ministration, but not a temporary 
employment or secession. 

5. The canons of the church do as much forbid 
the cares of household, as the cares of pubhc em- 
ployment to bishops. So the fourth council of Car- 
thage decrees. " Ut episcopus nullam rei familiaris 
curam ad se revocet, sed lecticmi, et orationi, et verbi 
Dei preedicationi tantummodd vacet""* Now if 
this canon be confronted with that saying of St 
Paul, «* He that provides not for them of his own 
household, is worse than an infidel," it will easily 
inform us of the church's intention. For they must 
provide, saith St Paul, but yet so provide, as not to 
hinder their employment, or else they transgress the 
canon of the council ; but this caveat may be as 
well entered, and observed in things political as 
economical. 

Thus far we have seen what the church hath 
done in pursuance of her own interest; and that was, 
that she might with sanctity, and without distrac- 
tion,* tend her grand employment; but yet many 
cases did occur in which she did canonically permit 
an alienation of employment, and revocation of some 
persons from an assiduity of ecclesiastical attend- 
ance, as in the case of the seven set over the widows, 
and of St Peter, and St Paul, and all the apostles, 
and the canon of Chalcedon. 

Now, let us see how the commonwealth also pur- 
sued her interest ; and, because she found bishops 
men of religion and great trust, and confident abili- 
ties, there was no reason that the commonwealth 
should be disserved in the promotion of able men to 
a bishop's throne. "Who would have made recom- 
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pence to the emperor for depriving him of Ambrose 
his prefect, if episcopal promotion had made him 
incapable of serving his prince in any great nego- 
ciation ? It was a remarkable passage in Ignatius, 

Tov ovy iirltrKOirov ws ahrov tov Kvpiov hii vpotr- 

^XfTTciv, Tf l^vpiff wpoeoT&Ta' oparucov he &yhpa lad 
o^vv rote tpyoiQ ^tnXevtri del vaptcrdycu, koI ft^ 
irapeffTavai iySpwiroic viaBpcfit.^ " As our Lord is 
to be observed, so also must we observe the bishop, - 
because he assists and serves the Lord. And wise 
men, and of great understanding, must serve kings, 
for he must not be served with men of small parts.'' 
Here either Ignatius commends bishops to the ser- 
vice of kings, or else propounds them as the fittest 
men in the world to do them service. For, if only 
men of great abilities are fit to serve kings, surely as 
great abilities are required to enable a man for the 
service of God in so peculiar manner of approxima- 
tion. He, then, that is fit to be a bishop, is most 
certainly fit for the service of his king. This is the 
sense of Ignatius's discourse. 

For, consider; Christianity might be suspected 
for a design ; and, if the church should choose the 
best and most pregnant understandings for her em- 
ployment, and then these men become incapable of 
aiding the republic, the promotion of these men 
would be an injury to those princes, whose afiairs 
would need support. The interest of the subjects 
also is considerable. For we find by experience, 
that no authority is so fiill of regiment, and will so 
finely force obedience, as that which is seated in the 
conscience ; and, therefore, Numa Pompilius made 
his laws, and imposed them with a face of religious 
solenmity. For the people are stronger than any 
one governor, and were they not awed by religion, 
would quickly " miscere sacra profanis," jumble 
heaven and earth into a miscellany ; and, therefore, 
not only in the sanction of laws, but in the execu- 
tion of them, the ''Antistites Religionis" are the 
most competent instruments ; and this was not only 
in all religions that ever were, and in ours, ever till 
now, but even now we should quickly find it, were 
but our bishops in that veneration and esteem that 
by the law of God they ought, and that actually they 
were in the calenture of primitive devotion, and that 
the doctors of religion were ever even amongst the 
most barbarous and untaught pagans. 

Upon the Confidence "of these advantages, both 
the emperors themselves, when they first became 
christian, allowed appeals from secular tribunals to 
the bishop's consistory,® even in causes of secular in- 
terest, and the people would choose to have their 
difficulties there ended, whence they expected the 
issues of justice and religion ; I say, this was done 
as soon as ever the emperors were christian. Before 
this time, bishops and priests, to be sure, could not 
be employed in state affitirs, they were odious for 
their Christianity; and then, no wonder if the church 
forbade secular employment in meaner offices, the 
attendance on which could by no means make re- 
compence for the least avocation of them firom theit 
church employment So that it was not only the 
avocation, but the sordidness of the employment, 
" Epist ad Bphes. <* Sozom. lib. i. cap. 9. 
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that was prohibited the clergy in the constitutions 
of Holy Church. But as soon as ever their employ- 
ment might be such as to make compensation for a 
temporary secession, neither church nor state did 
then prohibit it ; and that was as soon as ever the 
princes were christian, for then immediately the 
bishops were employed in honorary negociations. 
It was evident in the case of St. Ambrose ; for the 
church of Milan had him for their bishop, and the 
emperor had him one of his prefects, and ihe people 
their judge in causes of secular cognizance. For 
when he was chosen bishop, the emperor, who was 
present at the election, cried out, " Gratias tibi ago^ 
Domine, quoniam huic viro ego quidem commisi cor- 
pora ; tu autem animas, et meam electionem osten- 
disti tus justitife convenire."P So that he was 
bishop and governor of Milan at the same time-; 
and therefore, by reason of both these offices, St 
Austin was forced to attend a good while before he 
could find him at leisure. '*Non enim quserere ab 
eo poteram quod volebat sicut volebam, secludenti- 
bus me ab ejus aure atque ore catervis negotio60> 
rum hominum, quorum infirmitatibus serviebat"^ 
And it was his own condition too, when he came to 
sit in the chair of Hippo, " Non permittor at quod 
volo vacare, ante meridiem ; post meridiem, occupa- 
tionibus hominum teneor.'' ' And again ; Et homi- 
nes quidem causas suas seeculares apud nos finire 
cupientes, quando eis necessarii fuerimus, sic nos 
sanctos, et Dei servos appellant, ut negotia terrte 
suie peragant Ahquando et agamus negotium sa- 
lutis nostns et salutis ipsorum, non de auro, non de 
argento, non de fundis, et pecoribus, pro quibus re- 
bus quotidi^ submisso capite salutamur, ut dissensi- 
ones hominum terminemus." ■ " It was almost the 
business of every day to him, to judge causes con- 
cerning gold and silver, cattle and glebe, and all ap- 
purtenances of this life." This St. Austin would 
not have done, if it had not been lawful, so we are 
to suppose in charity ; but yet this we are sure of, 
St Austin thought it not only lawful, but a part of 
his duty ; " quibus nos molestiis idem affixit apos- 
tohis:"* and that by the authority, not of himself, 
but of him that spake within him, even the Holy 
Ghost So he. 

Thus also it was usual for princes, in the primi- 
tive church, to send bishops their ambassadors. 
Constans, the emperor, sent two bishops chosen out 
of the council of Sardis, together with Salianus the 
great master of his army, to Constantius. St Chry- 
sostom was Sent ambassador to Gainas.** Maruthus, 
the bishop of Mesopotamia, was sent ambassador 
from the emperor to Isdigerdes, the king of Persia.* 
St Ambrose, from Valentinian the younger, to the 
tyrant Maximus.^ Dorotheus was a bishop and a 
chamberlain to the emperor.* Many more exam- 
ples there are of the concurrence of the episcopal 
office, and a secular dignity or employment* Now 
then consider : the church did not^ might not, chal- 
lenge any secular honour or employment, by virtue 
of her ecclesiastical dignity precisely. 2. The 
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church might not be ambitious or indagative of such 
employment 3. The church's interest^ abstract- 
edly considered, was not promoted by such employ- 
ment ; but where there was no greater way of com- 
pensation, was interrupted and depressed. 4. The 
church, though in some cases she was allowed to 
make secession, yet might not relinquish her own 
charge to intervene in another's aid. 5. The church 
did by no means sufifer her clerks to undertake any 
low secular employment, much more did she forbid 
all sordid ends and covetous designs. 6. The 
bishop or his clerks might ever do any action of 
piety, though of secular burden. Clerks were never 
forbidden to read grammar or philosophy to youth, 
to be masters of schools or hospitals ; they might 
reconcile their neighbours that were fallen out 
about a personal trespass or real action ; and yet, 
since now-a-days a clergyman's employment and 
capacity is bounded within his pulpit or reading- 
desk, or his study of divinity at most, these that I 
have reckoned are as verily secular as any thing, 
and yet no law of Christendom ever prohibited any 
of these, or any of the like nature, to the clergy; 
nor any thing that is ingenuous, that is fit for a 
scholar, that requires either fineness of parts, or 
great learning, or overruling authority, or exemplary 
piety. 7* Clergymen might do any thing that was 
imposed on them by their superiors. 8. The 
bishops and priests were men of great ability and 
surest confidence for determinations of justice, in 
which religion was ever the strongest binder. And 
therefore the princes and people sometimes forced 
the bishops from their own interest to serve the 
commonwealth, and in it they served themselves 
directly, and by consequence too; the church had 
not only a sustentation from the secular arm, but an 
addition of honour and secular advantages ; and all 
this warranted by precedent of Scripture, and the 
practice of the primitive church, and particularly of 
men whom all succeeding ages have put into the 
calendar of saints. So that it would be considered, 
that all this while it is the king's interest and the 
people's that is pleaded, when we assert a capacity 
to the bishops to undertake charges of public trust. 
It is no addition to the calling of bishops. It serves 
the king, it assists the republic ; and, in such a 
plethory and almost a surfeit of clergymen, as this 
age is supplied with, it can be no disservice to the 
church, whose daily offices may be plentifully sup- 
plied by vicars ; and for the temporary avocation of 
some few, abundant recompence is made to the 
church, which is not at all injured by becoming an 
occasion of endearing the church to those whose aid 
she is. 

There is an admirable epistle written by Petrus 
Blesensis,** in the name of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to Pope Alexander III., in the defence of 
the bishops of Ely, Winchester, and Norwich, that 
attended the court upon service of the king. '* Non 
est novum," saith he, *' qu6d regum consiliis inter- 
sint episcopi. Sicut enim honestate, et sapienti^ 
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csteros anteeedunt, sic ezpeditiores et eflScadores in 
reipublicie administratione censentur. Quia, sicut 
scriptum est, ' min^s salubriter disponitur regnum, 
qaod non regitur condlio sapientum.' In quo 
notatuTi eos consiliis reg^m debere assistere, qui 
sciant et velint, et possint patientibus compati, paci 
terrie ac populi saluti prospicere, erudire ad justi- 
tiam reges, imminentibus occursare peiiculiSyTitsque 
maturioris exemplis informare subditos et qu^tdam 
auctoritate potestativft prflesnmptionem malignan- 
timn cobibere :" " It is no new Ibing for bisbops to 
be counsellors to princes/' saith be ; tbeir wisdom 
and piety, that enables them for a bishop, proclaims 
them fit instruments to promote the public tranquil- 
lity of the conunonwealth. They know how to 
comply with oppressed people, to advance designs 
of peace and public security: it is their office to 
instruct the king to righteousness, by their sanctity 
to be a rule to the court, and to diffuse their exem- 
plary piety over the body of the kingdom, to mix 
influences of religion witii designs of state, to make 
them have as much of the dove as of the serpent, 
and, by the advantage of their religious authority, to 
restrain the malignity of accursed people, in whom 
any image of a God or of religion is remaining." 
He proceeds in the discourse, and brings the exam- 
ples of Samuel, Isaiah, Ehsha, Jehoiada, Zacharias, 
who were priests and prophets respectively, and yet 
employed in princes' courts and councils of kings ; 
and adds this : *' Unum noveritis, quia nisi fami- 
liares, et consiliarii regis essent episcopi, supra 
dorsum ecclesise hodie fabricarent peccatores, et 
immaniter ac intolerabiliter opprimeret clerum prs- 
sumptio laicalis." That is most true : if the church 
had not the advantage of additional honorary em- 
ployments, ** the ploughers would plough upon the 
church's back, and make long furrows." The whole 
epistle is worth transcribing, but I shall content 
myself with this summary of the advantages, which 
are acquired both to policy and religion by the 
employment of bishops in princes' courts: " Istis 
mediantibus, mansuescit circa simplices judiciarins 
rigor, admittitur clamor pauperum, ecclesiarum 
dignitas erigitur, relevatur pauperum indigentia, 
firmatur in clero Hbertas, pax in popuUs, in monas- 
teriis quies, justitia liber^ exercetur, superbia oppri- 
mitur, augetur laicorum devotio, religio fovetur, 
diriguntur judida," &c. " When pious bishops are 
employed in princes' councils, then the rigour of 
the laws is abated, equity introduced, the cry of the 
poor is heard, their necessities are made known, the 
liberties of the church are conserved, the peace of 
kingdoms laboured for, pride is depressed, religion 
increaseth, the devotion of the laity multiplies, and 
tribunals are made just, and incorrupt, and n^er- 
dfuL" Thus far Petrus Blesensis. These are the 
effects, which though perhaps they do not always 
fall out, yet these things may in expectation of 
reason be looked for from the dergy ; Uieir prind- 
ples and calling promise all this. " Et quia in 
ecclesiA magis lex est, ubi Dominus legis timetur, 
meliiis didt apud Dei ministros agere causam. 
Facilii!is enim Dei timore sententiam legis veram 
« In 1 Cor. yi. 



promunt ;" saith St Ambrose ; ^ and, therefore, cer- 
tainly the foirest reason in the world that they be 
employed. But if personal defailance be thought 
reasonable to disemploy the whole calling, then 
neither clergy nor laity should ever serve a prince. 

And now we are easily driven into an understand- 
ing of that saying of St Paul, ** No man that war- 
reth, entangleth himself with the afiairs of this life." ^ 
For although this be spoken of all christian people, 
and concerns the laity in their proportion, as much 
as the clergy, yet, nor one nor the other is inter- 
dicted any thing that is not a direct hinderance to 
their own precise duty of Christianity. And such 
things must be pared away from the fringes of the 
laity, as well as the long robe of the clergy. But if 
we should consider how little we have now left for 
the employment of a bishop, I am afraid a bishop 
would scarce seem to be a necessary function, so far 
would it be from being hindered by the collateral 
intervening of a lay judicature. I need not instance 
in any particulars ; for if the judging matters and 
questions of religion be not left alone to them, they 
may well be put into a temporal emplojrment, to 
preserve them from suspicion of doing nothing. 

I have now done with this ; only entreating this 
to be considered : Is not the king " fons utriusque 
jurisdictionis ?" In all the senses of common law, 
and external compulsory, he is. But if so, then 
why may not the king as well make clergy-judg^es, 
as lay-delegates ? For, to be sure, if there be an 
incapacity in the clergy of meddling with secular 
affairs; there is the same at least in the laity of 
meddling with church affairs. For if the dergy be 
above the affairs of the world, then the laity are 
under the affairs of the church; or else, if the 
clergy be incapable of lay-business because it is of 
a different and disparate nature from the church, 
does not the same argument exclude the laity from 
intervening in church affairs P For the church differs 
no more from the commonwealth, than the com- 
monwealth differs from the church. And now, after 
all this, suppose a king should command a bishop to 
go on embassy to a foreign prince, to be a commis- 
sioner in a treaty of pacification, if the bishop 
refuse, did he do the duty of a subject ? If yea, I 
wonder what subjection that is which a bishop owes 
to his prince, when he shall not be bound to obey 
him in any thing but the saying and doing of his 
office, to which he is obliged, whether the prince 
commands him yea or no. But if no, then the 
bishop was tied to go, and then the calling makes 
him no way incapable of such employment, for no 
man can be bound to do a sin. 
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And therefore tcere enforced to delegate the Power^ 
and put others in Suhstitution, 

But then did not this employment, when the 
occasions were great and extraordinary, force the 
< 2 Tim. ii. 4. 
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bishops to a temporary absence ? And what remedy 
was there for that ? For the church is not to be 
left destitute, that is agreed on by all the canons. 
They must not be like the Sicilian bishops whom 
Petrus Blesensis complains of, that attended the 
court, and never visited their churches, or took care 
either of the cure of souls, or of the church pos- 
sessions. What then must be done ? The bishops, 
in such cases, may give delegation of their power 
and offices to others, though now-a-days they are 
complained of for their care : I say, for their care ; 
for if they may intervene in secular affairs, they 
may sometimes be absent, and then they must dele- 
gate their power, or leave the church without a 
curate. But for this matter the account need not be 
long. For since I have proved that the whole 
diocess is in '< cura episcopali," and for a]l of it he is 
responsive to God Almighty, and yet that instant 
necessity and the public act of Christendom hath 
ratified it, that bishops have delegated to presbyters 
so many parts of the bishop's charge, as there are 
parishes in his diocess, ahOevrla, which is pretended 
for delegation of episcopal charge, is no less than 
the act of all Christendom. For it is evident, at 
first, presbyters had no distinct cure at all, but were, 
in common, assistant to the bishop, and were his 
emissaries for the gaining souls in city or suburbs : 
but when the bishops divided parishes, and fixed the 
presbyters upon a cure, so many parishes as they 
distinguished, so many delegations they made ; and 
these we all believe to be good both in law and 
conscience : for the bishop " per omnes divinos 
ordines proprie hierarchies exercet mysteria," saith 
St Denis;* he does not do the offices of his order 
by himself only, but by others also, for all the in- 
ferior orders do so operate, as by them he does his 
proper offices. 

But besides this grand act of the bishops first, 
and then of all Christendom in consent, we have fiiir 
precedent in St Paul ; for he made delegation of a 
power to the church of Corinth to excommunicate 
the incestuous person. It was a plain delegation, 
for he commanded them to do it, and gave them his 
" own spirit," that is, "his own authority ;" and in- 
deed, without it, I scarce find how the delinquent 
should have been delivered over to Satan in the 
sense of the apostolic church ; that is, " to be buf- 
feted," for that was a miraculous appendix of power 
apostolic. 

When St Paul sent for Timothy from Ephesus, 
he sent Tychicus to be his vicar. " Do thy dili- 
gence to come unto me shortly, for Demas hath 
forsaken me, &c. and Tychicus have I sent to 
Ephesus." *> Here was an express delegation of the 
power of jurisdiction to Tychicus, who for the time 
was curate to St Timothy. Epaphroditus for a 
while attended on St Paul, although he was then 
bishop of Philippi ; and eiUier St. Paul or Epaphro- 
ditus appointed one in substitution, or the church 
was relinquished, for he was most certainly non- 
resident*^ 

Thus also we find that St Ignatius did delegate 
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his power to the presbyters, in his voyage to bis 
martyrdom : " Presbyteri, pascite gregem qui inter 
vos est, donee Deus designaverit eum, qui principft> 
tum in vobis habiturus est:" " Ye presbyters, do 
you feed the flock till God shall design you a 
bishop." ^ Till then, therefore, it was but a dele- 
gate power; it could not else have expired in the 
presence of a superior. To this purpose is that of 
the Laodicean council : " Non oportet presby teros 
ante ingressum episcopi ingredi, et sedere in tribn- 
nalibus, nisi fort& aut segrotet episcopus, aut in 
peregrinis eum esse constiterit:" ** Presbyters must 
not sit in consistory without the bishop, unless the 
bishop be sick or absent"* So that it seems, what 
the bishop does when he is in his church, that may 
be conunitted to others in his absence. And to this 
purpose St Cyprian sent a plain commission to his 
presbjrters : ** Fretus ergo dilectione et religione 
vestrd, his Uteris hortor et mando, ut vos, vice med, 
fungamini circa gerenda, ea, quee administratio re- 
ligiosa deposcit:" " I entreat and command yon, 
that you do my office in the administration of the 
afiairs of the church." ' And another time he pot 
Herculanus and Caldonius, two of his suffitigans, 
together with Rogatianus and Numidicus, two 
priests, in substitution for the excommunicatiDg 
Fcelicissimus and four more, " ctim ego vos pro me 
vicarios miserim."s So it was just in the case of 
Hierocles, bishop of Alexandria, and Melitius his 
surrogate, in Epiphanius ; " Videbatur autem et 
Melitius preeminere, &c. ut qui secundum locum 
habebat post Petrum in archiepiscopatu, velut adjo- 
vandi ejus gratis sub ipso existens, et sub ipso 
ecclesiastica curans : " " He did church offices under 
and for Hierocles." *» And I could never find any 
canon or personal declamatory clause, in any coun- 
cil or primitive father, against a bishop's giving 
more or less of his jurisdiction by way of delegation. 
Hitherto also may be referred, that when the 
goods of all the church, which then were of a per- 
plexed and busy dispensation, were all in the 
bishop's hand, as part of the episcopal function, yet 
that part of the bishop's office, the bishop, by order 
of the council of Chalcedon, might delegate to a 
steward, provided he were a clergyman. And upon 
this intimation and decree of Chalcedon, the Others 
in the council of Seville forbade any laymen to be 
stewards for the church : ** Elegimus ut unusquisque 
nostrum, secundum Chalcedonensium patrum de- 
creta, ex proprio clero ceconomum sibi constituat"* 
But the reason extends the canon further : " Indeco- 
rum est enim laicum vicarium esse episcopi, et sae- 
culares in ecclesift judicare." Vicars of bishops the 
canon allows, only forbids laymen to be vicars. 
" In uno enim eodemque officio non decet dispar 
professio, quod etiam in divind lege prohibetur," 
&c. " In one and the same office, the law of God 
forbids to join men of disparate capacities." Then 
this would be considered. For the canon pretends 
Scripture, precepts of fathers, and tradition of an- 
tiquity, for its sanction. 
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SECTION LI. 

But they were ever Clergymen, for there never were 
any Lay^Elders in any Church-^ffiee heard of in 
the Church. 

For although antiquity approves of episcopal de- 
legaticms of their power to their yicars, yet these 
Ticars and delegates must be priests, at least Me> 
litius was a bishop, and yet the chancellor of 
Hierodes, patriarch of Alexandria; so were Hercu- 
lanos and Caldonins to St. Cyprian. But they never 
delegated to any layman any part of their episcopal 
pow^r precisely. Of their lay power, or the ccgni- 
zance of secular causes of the people, I find one de- 
legation made to some gentleman of the laity, by 
Sylvanns^ bishop of Troas : ^ when his clerks grew 
covetous, he cured their itch of gold by trusting 
men of another profession, so to shame them into 
justice and contempt of money. " Si quis autem 
episcopus posthAc ecclesiasticam rem laicali procu- 
ratione administrandam elegerit, non soli!mi k Christo 
de rebus pauperum judicatur reus, sed etiam et con- 
cilio manebit obnozius :" *' If any bishop shall here- 
after concredit any church affairs to lay administra- 
tion, he shall be responsible to Christ, and in danger 
of the council"^ But the thing was of more ancient 
constitution; for in that epistle which goes under the 
name of St Clement, which is most certainly very 
ancient, whoever was the author of it, it is decreed, 
** Si qui ex fatribus negotia habent inter se, apud 
cognitores saeculi non judicentur, sed apud presby- 
teros ecdesie, quicquid illud est, dirimatnr :*' '* If 
christian people have causes of difference and judi- 
cial contestation, let it be ended before the priests." 
For so St Clement expounds ''presbyteros" in the 
same epistle, reckoning it as a part of the sacred 
hierarchy.^ To this or some parallel constitution 
St Jerome relates, saying, that '* priests from the 
beginning were appointed judges of causes." He 
expounds his meaning to be of such priests as were 
also bishops ; and they were judges '' ab initio," 
" from the beginnfhg," saith St Jerome.* So that 
the saying of the father may no way prejudge the 
bishop's authority, but it excludes the assistance of 
laymen from their consistories. " Presbyter " and 
" episcopus " were instead of one word to St Jerome, 
but they are always clergy with him and all men else. 

But for the main question, St Ambrose did repre- 
sent it to Valentinian, the emperor, with ccmfidence 
and humility, '' In causd. fidei, ecclesiastici alicujus 
ordinis eum judicare debere, qui nee munere impar 
sit, nee jure dissimilis." * The whole epistie is ad- 
mirable to this purpose ; " Sacerdotes de sacerdoti- 
bus judicare," '* that clergymen only must judge of 
clergy causes ;" and this St. Ambrose there calls 
^ judicium episcopale," ** the bishop's judicature." 
'* Si tractandum est, tractare in ecclesid, didici, quod 
majores fecerunt mei. Si conferendum de fide, 

* Socrat lib. Tii. can. 37. ^ ConciL Hispan. ubi mxprk. 
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sacerdotum debet esse ista coUatio, sicut factum est 
sub Constantino, augustee memoriae principe." So 
that both *' matters of faith and of ecclesiastical 
order are to be handled in the church, and that 
by bishops," and that " sub imperatore," by permis- 
sion and authority of the prince : for so it was in 
Nice, under Constantine. Thus far St. Ambrose. 

St Athanasius reports, that Hosius, bishop of 
Corduba, president in the Nicene council, said it 
was the abomination of desolation that a layman 
shall be judge <' in ecclesiasticis judiciis," *' in 
church causes." ' And Leontius calls church affairs, 
" res alienas k laicis," " things of another court, of 
a distinct cognizance from the laity." s To these 
add the council of Venice, for it is veiy consider- 
able in this question : " Clerico, nisi ex permissu 
episcopi sui, servonim suorum soecularia judicia 
adire non liceat Sed si fortnsse episcopi sui judi- 
cium cceperit habere suspectum, aut ipsi de proprie- 
tate aliquA adversus ipsum episcopum fuerit nata 
contentio, allorum episcoporum audientiam, non ss- 
cularium potestatum debebit ambire. Aliter, k 
communione habeatur alienus :" " Clergymen, 
without delegation from their bishop, may not hear 
the causes of their servants, but the bishop, unless 
the bishop be appealed from ; then other bishops 
must hear the cause, but no lay judges by any 
means." ^ 

These sanctions of holy church it pleased the 
emperor to ratify by an imperial edict, for so Jus- 
tinian commanded, that in, causes ecclesiastical, 
secular judges should have no interest : '* Sed sanc- 
tissimus episcopus secundum sacras regulas causee 
finem imponat:" <*The bishop according to the 
sacred canons must be the sole judge of church 
matters."^ I end this with the decretal of St 
Gregory, one of the four doctors of the church : 
" Cavendum est k fratemitate vestrd, ne seecularibus 
viris, atque non sub regul^ nostrA degentibus, res 
ecclesiastics committantur :" " Heed must be 
taken, that matters ecclesiastical be not any ways 
concredited to secular persons."^ But of this I 
have twice spoken already. — (Sect 36. and Sect 41.) 

The thing is so evident, that it is next to impu- 
dence to say, that, in antiquity, laymen were parties 
and assessors in the consistory of the church. It 
was against their fiuth, it was against their prac* 
tice ; and those few pigmy objections out of Ter- 
tullian,^ St Ambrose,™ and St. Austin,^ using the 
word '' seniores," or elders, sometimes for priests, 
as being the Latin for the Greek Trpev^vripoi, some- 
times for a secular magistrate or alderman, (for I 
think St Austin did so in his third book against 
Cresconius,) are but like sophisms to prove that 
two and two are not four; for to pretend such 
slight, airy imaginations, against the constant^ 
known, open catholic practice and doctrine of the 
church, and history of all ages, is as if a man 
should go to fight an imperial army with a single 
bulrush. They are not worth further considering. 
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But this is : that in this question of lay elders, 
the modern Arians and Acephali do wholly mistake 
their own advantages : for whatsoever they object, 
out of antiquity, for the white and watery colours 
of lay-elders, is either a very misprision of their al> 
legations, or else clearly abused in the use of them. 
For now-ardays they are only used to exclude and 
drive forth episcopacy; but then they misallege 
antiquity; for the men with whose heifers they 
would fain plough in this question, were themselves 
bishops for the most par^ and he that was not, 
would fain have been; it is known so of TertuUian ; 
and, therefore, most certainly, if they had spoken of 
lay-judges in church-matters, (which they never 
dreamed of,) yet meant them not so as to exclude 
episcopacy, and if not, then the pretended allegations 
can do no service in the present question. 

I am only to clear this pretence from a place of 
Scripture totally misunderstood, and then it cannot 
have any colour from any avOtyr a, either Divine or 
human, but that lay-judges of causes ecclesiastical, 
as they are unheard of in antiquity, so they are 
neither named in Scripture, nor receive from thence 
any instructions for their deportment in their imagi- 
nary office ; and, therefore, may be remanded to the 
place from whence they came, even the lake of Ge- 
henna, and so to the place of the nearest denomi- 
nation. The objection is from St. Paul, oi KaXSig 
TTpoeffTwrts irptv^vrepoi, &c. " Let the elders that 
rule well, be accounted worthy of double honour, 
especially they that labour in the word and doc- 
trine :" " especially they,"® — therefore, all elders do 
not so. Here are two sorts of elders, preaching 
ministers, and elders not preachers. Therefore lay- 
elders, and yet all are governors. 

But why, therefore, lay-elders P Why may there 
not be divers church-officers, and yet but one or two 
of them the preacher? ** Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach," saith St. Paul ; and yet the 
commission of " baptizate " was as large as " pne- 
dicate," and why, then, might not another say, 
" Christ sent me not to preach, but to baptize ?" 
that is, in St Paul's sense, not so much to do one 
as to do the other, and if he left the ordinary minis- 
tration of baptism, and betook himself to the ordi- 
nary office of preaching, then, to be sure, some 
minister must be the ordinary baptizer, and so not 
the preacher : for if he might be both ordinarily, 
why was not St. Paul both ? For though their power 
was common to all of the same order, yet the exe- 
cution and dispensation of the ministries was ac- 
cording to several gifts, and that of prophecy or 
preaching was not dispensed to all in so consider- 
able a measure, but that some of them might be 
destined to the ordinary execution of other offices, 
and yet because the gift of prophecy was the great- 
est, so also was the office ; and, therefore, the sense 
of the words is this, " That all presbyters must be 
honoured, but especially they that prophesy, doing 
that office with an ordinary execution and minis- 
try." So no lay-elders yet Add to this, that it is 
also plain, that all the clergy did not preach. Va- 
lerius, bishop of Hippo, could not well skill in the 
• 1 Tim. ▼. 17. 



Latin tongue, being a Greek bom, and yet a godly 
bishop ; and St Austin, his presbyter, preached for 
him. The same case might occur in the apostles' 
times. For then was a concourse of all nations to 
the christian S3niaxes, especially in all great imperial 
cities and metropolitans, as Rome,Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, Ciesarea, and the like. Now all could not 
speak with tongues, neither could all prophesy; 
they were particular gifts, given severally, to several 
men, appointed to minister in church offices. Some 
prophesied, some interpreted ; and, therefore, it is 
an ignorant fancy to think that he must needs be a 
laic, whosoever, in the ages apostolical, was not a 
preacher. 

2. None of the fathers ever expounded this place 
of lay-elders, so that we have a traditive interpre- 
tation of it in prejudice to the pretence of our new 
office. 

3. The word presbyter is never used, in the New 
Testament, for a lay-man, if a church-officer be in- 
tended. If it be said, it is used so here, that is the 
question, and must not be brought to prove itself. 

4. The presb3rter that is here spoken of, must 
be maintained by ecclesiastical revenue, for so St 
Paul expounds "honour" in the next verse. "Pres- 
byters that rule well, must be honoured," &c. 
" For it is written, thou shalt not muzzle the mouth 
of the ox that treadeth out the com." But now the 
patrons of this new devise are not so greedy of their 
lay -bishops as to be at charges with them, they wiU 
rather let them stand alone on their own rotten 
legs, and so perish, than fix him upon this place 
with their hands in their purses. But it had been 
most fitting for them to have kept him, being he is 
of their own begetting. 

5. This place speaks not of divers persons, but 
divers parts of the pastoral office, irpotoTatrdaij and 
Koirifv kv \6yt^' " To rule and to labour in the 
word." Just as if the expression had been "in 
materia politick." All good counsellors of state are 
worthy of double honour, especially them that, disre- 
garding their own private, aim at the public good. 
This implies not two sorts of counsellors, but two 
parts of a counsellor's worth and quality. Judges 
that do righteousness are worthy of double honour, 
especially if they right the cause of orphans and 
widows ; and yet there are no righteous judges that 
refuse to do both. 

6. All ministers of holy church did not preach, 
at least not frequentiy. The seven that were hi 
riav yftpdiv rvrayfiiroif " set over the widows," were 
presbyters, but yet they were forced to leave the 
constant ministration of the word to attend that 
employment, as I showed formerly ;P and thus it was 
in descent too, for 6 irpetr^vrEpoc kv 'AXcfav^c/^, ov 
trpoaofuKth said Socrates ; <i " A presbyter does not 
preach in Alexandria, the bishop only did it." And 
then the allegation is easily understood. For " la- 
bouring in the word " does not signify only making 
homilies or exhortations to the people, but whether 
it be by word, or writing, or travelling from place to 
place, still, the greater the sedulity of the person is, 
and difficulty of the labour, the greater increment 
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of honour is to be given him. So that here are no 
lay-elders; for all the presbyters St. Paul speaks 
o^ are to be honoured, but especially those who 
take extraordinary pains in propagating the gospel. 
For though all preach, (suppose that,) yet all do not 
Ktnrt^v, take such great pains in it as is intimated in 
KOwwrrcC' For jcotiov is " to take bodily labour 
and travel, 'usque ad lassitudinem,' " so Budsus 
renders it And so, it is h'kely, St Paul here 
means. Honour the good presbyters, but especially 
them that travel for disseminating the gospel. And 
the word is often so used in Scripture. St Paul, 
aXXa Ttpicrairrtpov iravrhtv Uoirlatra' " I have tra- 
velled in the word more than they alL" Not that 
St Paul preached more than all the apostles, for, 
most certainly, they made it their business as well 
as he. But he travelled further and more than they 
all, for the spreading it And thus it is said of the 
good women that travelled with the apostles, for 
supply of the necessities of their diet and household 
offices, "they laboured much in the Lord."' Kori^v 
is the word for them too. So it is said of Persis, of 
Mary, of Trypheena, of Tryphosa. And since those 
women were icoirib>aai kv Kvpif, that travelled with 
the apostolical men and evangelists, the men also 
travelled too, and preached, and, therefore, were 
KoiriAyT£Q ky Xoyy, that is, " travellers in the word." 
"We ought, therefore, to receive such," saith St 
John,* intimating a particular reception of them, as 
being towards us of a peculiar merit So that the 
sense of St Paul may be this also, all the rulers of 
the church, that is, all bishops, apostles, and apos- 
tolic men, are to be honoured, but especially them, 
who, besides the former ruling, are also " travellers 
in the word," or evangelists. 

7. We are furnished with answer enough to in- 
fatuate this pretence for lay-elders, from the com- 
mon draught of the new discipline. For they have 
some that preach only, and some that rule and 
preach too, and yet neither of them the lay-elders, 
viz. their pastors and doctors. 

8. Since it is pretended by themselves, in the 
question of episcopacy, that " presbyter" and 
" episcopus" is all one, and this very thing confi- 
dently obtruded, in defiance of episcopacy, why may 
not *' presbyteri," in this place, signify "bishops?" 
And then either this must be lay-bishops, as well 
as lay-presbyters, or else this place is to none of 
their purposes. 

9. If both these offices of ruling and preaching 
maj be conjunct in one person, then there is no 
necessity of distinguishing the officers by the several 
employments, since one man may do both. But if 
these offices cannot be conjunct, then no bishops 
must preach, nor no preachers be of the consistory, 
(take which government you list,) for if they be, 
then the officer being united in one person, the in- 
ference of the distinct officer, the lay-elder, is im- 
pertinent For the meaning of St Paul would be 
nothing but this : — AU church-rulers must be ho- 
noured, especially for their preaching. — ^Por if the 
offices may be united in one person, (as it is evident 
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they may,) then this may be comprehended within 
the other, and only be a vital part, and of peculiar 
excellency. And, indeed, so it is, according to the 
exposition of St Chrysostom and Primasius : Tovt6 
kari TO xaXwc irpo€<rTayax fitf^voc i^etBeffdai rifQ t&v 
TrpoficLTiay Krfdefwyiac cvcwv " They rule well, that 
spare nothing for the care of the flock." So that 
this is the general charge, and preaching is the par- 
ticular. For the work, in general, they are to re- 
ceive double honour, but this of preaching, as then 
preaching was, had a particular excellency, and a 
plastic power to form men into Christianity, espe- 
cially it being then attested with miracles. 

But the new office of a lay-elder, I confess, I 
cannot comprehend in any reasonable proportion, 
his person, his quality, his office, his authority, his 
subordination, his commission, hath made so many 
divisions and new emergent questions; and they 
none of them all, asserted, either by Scripture or 
antiquity, that if I had a mind to leave the way of 
God, and of the catholic church, and run in pursuit 
of this meteor, I might quickly be amused; but 
should find nothing certain, but a certainty of being 
misguided. Therefore, if not for conscience' sake, 
yet for prudence, " bonum est esse hie," it is good 
to remain in the fold of Christ, under the guard and 
supravision of those shepherds Christ hath appoint- 
ed, and which his sheep have always followed. 

For I consider this one thing to be enough to 
determine the question. " My sheep," saith our 
blessed Saviour, " hear my voice ; if a stranger or a 
thief come, him they will not hear." Clearly thus. 
That Christ's sheep hear not the voice of a stranger, 
nor wiD they follow him, and, therefore, those shep- 
herds whom the church hath followed in all ages, 
are no strangers, but shepherds or pastors of Christ's 
appointing, or else Christ hath had no sheep ; for 
if he hath, then bishops are the shepherds, for 
them they have ever followed. I end with that 
golden rule of Yincentius Lirinensis : " Magnoper^ 
curandum est ut id teneamus, quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est Hoc est 
enim ver^, propri^que catholicum." * For, certainly, 
the catholic belief of the church against Arius, 
Eunomius, Macedonius, Apollinaris, and, the worst 
of heretics, the Cataphrygians, was never more truly 
received " of all and always, and every where," than 
is the government of the church by bishops. " An- 
nunciare ergo christianis catholicis, prster id quod 
acceperunt, nunquam licuit, nunquam licet, nun- 
quam licebit :" "It never was, is, nor ever shall be, 
lawful to teach christian people any n^w thing than 
what they have received " from a primitive fountain, 
and is descended in the stream of catholic uninter- 
rupted succession." 

I only add, that the church hath insinuated it to 
be the duty of all good catholic christians to pray 
for bishops, and as the case now stands, for episco- 
pacy itself: for there was never any church-liturgy 
but said litanies for their king, and for their bishop. 
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AUTHORIZED AND SET FORMS OF LITURGY, 
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THE PRETENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 

L FOB EXTEMPORE PRAYER, 

AND 

2. FORMS OF PRIVATE COMPOSITION. 



TO HIS MOST SACRED MAJESTY. 

It is now two years, since part of these ensuing papers, like the public issue of the people, imper- 
fect and undressed, were exposed, without a parent to protect them, or any hand to nourish them. But 
since your most sacred Majesty was pleased graciously to look upon them, they are grown into a 
tract, and have an ambition (like the gourd of Jonas) to dwell in the eye of the sun, from whence they 
received life and increment. And although because some violence hath been done to the profession of 
the doctrine of this treatise, it may seem to be " verbum in tempore non suo," and like the offering cypress 
to a conqueror, or palms to a broken army ; yet I hope I shall the less need an apology, because 
it is certain, he does really disserve no just and noble interest, that serves that of the Spirit, anh 
religion. And because the sufferings of a king and a confessor are the great demonstration to all the 
world, that truth is as dear to your Majesty, as the jewels of your diadem, and that your conscience is 
tender as a pricked eye ; I shall pretend this only to alleviate the inconvenience of an unseasonable 
address, that I present your Majesty with a humble persecuted truth, of the same constitution with that 
condition whereby you are become most dear to God, as having upon you the characterism of the 
sons of God, bearing in your sacred person the marks of the Lord Jesus, who is your elder Brother, 
the King of sufferings, and the Prince of the catholic church. But I consider that kings, and their great 
councils, and rulers ecclesiastical, have a special obligation for the defence of liturgies ,* because they 
having the greatest offices, have the greatest needs of auxiliaries from heaven, which are best procured 
by the public spirit, the spirit of government and supplication. And since the first, the best, and most 
solemn liturgies and set forms of prayer, were made by the best and greatest princes, by Moses, by 
David, and the son of David ; your Majesty may be pleased to observe such a proportion of circum- 
stances in my laying this " Apology for Liturgy" at your feet, that possibly I may the easier obtain a 
pardon for my great boldness j which if I shall hope for, in all other contingencies I shall represent my- 
self a person indifferent whether I live or die, so I may by either, serve God, and God's church, and 
God's vicegerent, in the capacity of, 

Great Sir, 

Your Majesty's most hiimble. 

And most obedient subject and servant, 

JER. TAYLOR, 
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When judges were instead of kings, and Hophni 
and Phinehas were among the priestSi every man 
did what was right in his own eyes, but few did 
what was pleasing in the eyes of the Lord; and 
the event was this, God put on his fierce anger 
against them, and stirred up and armed the enemies 
of their country and religion, and they prevailed 
very far, against the expectation and confidence of 
them, who thought the goodness of their cause 
would have borne out the iniquity of their persons, 
and that the impiety of their adversaries would 
have disabled them even from being made God*s 
sconrges and instruments of punishing his own peo- 
ple : the sadness of the event proved the vanity of 
their hopes ; for that which was the instrument of 
their worship, the determination of their religious 
addresses, the place where God did meet his people, 
from which the priests spake to God, and God gave 
his oracles, that they dishonourably and miserably 
lost; the ark of the Lord was taken, the impious 
priests, who made the sacrifice of the Lord to be- 
come an abomination to the people, were slain with 
the sword of the Philistines ; old Eli lost his life, 
and the wife of Phinehas died with sorrow and the 
miscarriages of childbirth, crjring out, "That the 
glory was departed from Israel, because the ark of 
God was taken." 

2. In these things we also have been but too 
like the sons of Israel; for when we sinned as 
greatly, we also have groaned under as great and 
^d a calamity. For we have not only felt the evils 
of an intestine war, but God hath smitten us in our 
spirit, and laid the scene of his judgments espe- 
cially in religion ; he hath snuffed our lamp so 
near, that it is almost extinguished, and the sacred 
fire was put into a hole of the earth, even then 
*hen we were forced to light those tapers that 
stood upon our altars, that by this sad truth better 
than by the old ceremony, we might prove our suc- 
cession to those holy men, who were constrained to 
^ng hymns to Christ, in dark places and re- 
tirements, 

3. But I delight not to observe the correspon- 
dencies of such sad accidents, which as they may 



happen upon divers causes, or may be forced vio- 
lently upon the strength of fancy, or driven on by 
jealousy, and the too fond openings of troubled 
hearts and afflicted spirits ; so they do but help to 
vex the offending part, and relieve the afflicted but 
with a fantastic and groundless comfort: I will, 
therefore, deny leave to my own affections to ease 
themselves by complaining of others ; I shall only 
crave leave ^at I may remember Jerusalem, and 
call to mind the pleasures of the temple, the order 
of her services, the beauty of her buildings, the 
sweetness of her songs, the decency of her minis- 
trations, the assiduity and economy of her priests 
and Levites, the daily sacrifice, and that eternal fire 
of devotion that went not out by day nor by night ; 
these were the pleasures of our peace, and there is 
a remanent felicity in the very memory of those 
spiritual delights which we then enjoyed, as ante- 
pasts of heaven, and consignations to an immor- 
tality of joys. And it may be so again, when it 
shall please God, who hath the hearts of all princes 
in his hand, and tumeth them as the rivers of wa^ 
ters; and when men will consider the invaluable 
loss that is consequent, and the danger of sin that 
is appendant to the destroying such forms of disci- 
pline and devotion in which God was purely wor- 
shipped, and the church was edified, and the people 
instructed to great degrees of piety, knowledge, and 
devotion. 

4. And such is the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land. I shall not need to enumerate the advantages 
of liturgy in general, though it be certain that some 
liturgy or other is most necessary in public ad- 
dresses, that so we may imitate the perpetual prac- 
tice of all settled churches since Christianity, or 
ever since Moses's law or the Jewish church came 
to have a settled foot, and any rest in the land of 
Canaan. 2. That we may follow the example and 
obey the precept of our blessed Saviour, who ap- 
pointed a set form of devotion ; and certainly they 
that profess enmity against all liturgy, can in no 
sense obey the precept given by him, who gave 
command, " When ye pray, say, Our Father." 3. 
That all that come may know the condition of pub- 
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lie communion, their religion, and manner of ad- 
dress to God Almighty. 4. That the truth of the 
proi)Ofiition, the piety of the desires, and the honesty 
of the petitions, the simplicity of our purposes, and 
the justice of our designs may be secured before- 
hand ; because whatsoever is not of faith, is sin, 
and it is impossible that we should pray to God in 
the extempore prayers of the priest, by any faith, 
but unreasonable, unwarranted, insecure, and im- 
plicit. 5. That there may be union of hearts, and 
spirits, and tongues. 6. That there may be a pub- 
lic symbol of communion in our prayers, which are 
the best instruments of endearing us to God, and to 
one another ; Kai ainii 4 'irpoaevx^ fJt^ txovffo, rove 
irvfju^btvovyraQ avtyhtiaripa itoKSj^ cavr^c. " Pri- 
vate prayer, not assisted with the concord and unity 
of a public spirit, is weaker and less effectual," 
saith St Basil 7. That the ministers less learned, 
may have provisions of devotions made for them. 
8. That the more learned may have no occasion of 
ostentation ministered to them, lest their best ac- 
tions, their prayers, be turned into sin. 9. That 
extravagant levities, and secret impieties, be pre- 
vented. 10. That the offices ecclesiastical may the 
better secure the articles of religion. 11. That 
they may edify the people, by being repositories of 
holy and necessary truths ready formed out of their 
needs, and described in their books of daily use ; 
for that was one of the advices of the apostle,^ 
" teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs." 12. That men by 
the intervening of authority, may be engaged to 
certain devotions. 1 3. That not only the duty, but 
the ver}^ form of its ministration may be honoured 
by the countenance of authority, and not be ex- 
posed to contempt, by reason of the insufficiency of 
its external warrant. 14. That the assignation of 
such offices, and appropriating them to the minis- 
try of certain persons, may be a cancel to secure 
the enclosures of the clerical orders from the usurp- 
ings and invasions of pretending and unhallowed 
spirits. 15. That indetermination of the office may 
not introduce indifferency, nor indifferency lead in 
a freer liberty, or liberty degenerate into licentious- 
ness, or licentiousness into folly and vanity ; and 
these come sometimes attended with secular de- 
signs, lest these be cursed with the immission of 
a peevish spirit upon our priests, and that spirit be 
a teacher of lies, and these lies become the basis of 
impious theorems, which are certainly attended with 
ungodly lives; and then either ageism or anti- 
christianism may come, according as shall happen 
in the conjunction of time and other circumstances ; 
for this would be a sad climax, a ladder upon which 
are no angels ascending or descending, because the 
degrees lead to darkness and misery. 

5. But that which is of special concernment is 
this, that the liturgy of the church of England 
hath advantages so many and so considerable, as 
not only to raise itself above the devotions of other 
churches, but to endear the affections of good peo- 
ple to be in love with liturgy in general. 

6. For to the churches of the Roman communion 

■ Colos. iii. 



we can say, that ours is reformed; to the reformed 
churches we can say, that ours' is orderly and de- 
cent; for we were freed from the impositions and 
lasting errors of a tyrannical spirit, and yet from 
the extravagancies of a popular spirit too: our re- 
formation was done without tumult, and yet we saw 
it necessary to reform ; we were zealous to cast 
away the old errors, but our zeal was balanced with 
consideration and the results of authority : not like 
women or children when they are afirighted with 
fire in their clothes ; we shaked off the coal, indeed, 
but not our garments, lest we should have exposed 
our churches to that nakedness, which the excel- 
lent men of our sister-churches complained to be 
among themselves. 

7. And, indeed, it is no small advantage to oar 
liturgy, that it was the offspring of all that authority, 
which was to prescribe in matters of religion. The 
king and the priest, which are the " antistites reli- 
gionis," and the preservers of both the tables joined 
in this work, and the people, as it was represented 
in parliament, were advised withal, in authorizing 
the form after much deliberi^tion ; for the role, 
*' Quod spectat ad omnes, ab omnibus tractari debet," 
was here observed with strictness, and then, as it 
had the advantages of discourse, so also of authori- 
ties, — ^its reason from one, and its sanction from the 
other, that it might be both reasonable, and sacred, 
and free, not only from the indiscretions, but 
(which is very considerable) from the scandal of 
popularity. 

8. And in this, I cannot but observe the great 
wisdom and mercy of God in directing the contrivers 
of the liturgy, with the spirit of zeal and prudence, 
to allay the furies and heats of the first affright- 
ment For when men are in danger of burning, so 
they leap from the flames, they consider not whither, 
but whence : and the first reflections of a crooked 
tree are not to straightness, but to a contrary incur- 
vation : yet it pleased the Spirit of God so to temper 
and direct their spirits, that in the first liturgy of 
King Edward, they did rather retain something that 
needed further consideration, than reject any thing 
that was certainly pious and holy ; and in the second 
liturgy, that they might also thoroughly reform, they 
did rather cast out something that might, with good 
profit, have remained, than not satisfy the world of 
their zeal to reform, of their charity in declining 
every thing that was offensive, and the clearness of 
their light in discerning every semblance of error or 
suspicion in the Roman church. 

9. The truth is, although they framed the liturgy 
with the greatest consideration that could be, by all 
the united wisdom of this church and state ; yet, as 
if prophetically to avoid their being charged in 
after-ages with a " crepusculum" of religion, a 
dark, " twilight," imperfect reformation, they joined 
to their own star all the shining tapers of the other 
reformed churches, calling for the advice of the 
most eminently learned and zealous reformers in 
other kingdoms, that the light of all together might 
show them a clear path to walk in. And this their 
care produced some change ; for upon the consulta- 
tion, the first form of King Edward's service book 
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was approved with the exception of a Tcry few 
claoses, which upon that occasion were reviewed 
and expunged, till it came to that second form and 
modest beauty it was in the edition of MDLII. and 
which Gilbertus, a German, approved of as a tran- 
script of the ancient and primitive forms. 

10. It was necessary for them to stay somewhere. 
Christendom was not only reformed, but divided too, 
and every division would, to all ages, have called 
for some alteration, or else have disliked it publicly : 
and since all that cast off the Roman yoke thought 
they had title enough to be called reformed, it was 
haid to have pleased all the private interests and 
peevishness of men that called themselves friends, 
and therefore that only in which the church of 
Rome had prevaricated against the word of God, or 
innovated against apostolical tradition, all that was 
pared away. But at last she fixed, and strove no 
further to please the people, who never could be 
satisfied. 

11. The painter that exposed his work to the 
censure of the common passengers, resolving to 
mend it as long as any man could find fault, at last 
had brought the eyes to the ears, and the ears to 
the neck, and for his excuse subscribed, " Hanc 
populus fecit :*' but his " hanc ego," that which he 
made by the rules of art, and the advice of men 
skilled in the same mystery, was the better piece. 
The church of England should have pared away all 
the canon of the communion, if she had mended 
her piece at the prescription of the Zuinglians; and 
all her office of baptism, if she had mended by the 
rules of the Anabaptists ; and kept up altars still 
by the example of the Lutherans ; and not have 
retained decency by the good will of the Calvinists; 
and now another new light is sprung up, she should 
have no liturgy at all, but the worship of God be 
left to the managing of chance, and indeliberation, 
and a petulant fancy. 

12. It began early to discover its inconvenience ; 
for when certain zealous persons fled to Frankfort, 
to avoid the funeral piles kindled by the Roman 
bishops in Queen Mary's time, as if they had not 
enemies enough abroad, they fell foul with one 
another, and the quarrel was about the common 
prayer-book; and some of them made their ap- 
peal to the judgment of Mr. Calvin, whom they 
prepossessed with strange representments, and 
troubled phantasms concerning it: and yet the 
worst he said upon the provocation of those preju- 
dices was, that even its vanities were tolerable. 
" Tolerabiles ineptias" was the unhandsome epithet 
he gave to some things, which he was forced to 
dislike by his over earnest complying with the 
brethren of Frankfort. 

13. Well ! upon this, the wisdom of this church 
and state saw it necessary to fix, where with advice 
she had begun, — and with counsel she had once 
mended. And to have altered in things incon- 
siderable, upon a new design or sidlen mislike, had 
been extreme levity, and apt to have made the men 
contemptible, their authority slighted, and the thing 
ridiculous; especially before adversaries, that watched 

«> Tortura Torti, p. 142. 



all opportunity and appearances to have disgfaced 
the reformation. Here, therefore, it became a law, 
was established by an act of parliament, was made 
solemn by an appendant penalty against all, that, 
on either hand, did prevaricate a sanction of so 
long and so prudent consideration. 

14. Rut the common prayer-book had the fate of 
St. Paul ; for when it had scaped the storms of the 
Roman sea, yet a viper sprung out of Queen Mary's 
fires, which at Frankfort first leaped upon the hand 
of the church ; but since that time, it hath gnawn 
the bowels of its own mother, and given itself life 
by the death of its parent and nurse. 

15. For as for the adversaries from the Roman 
party, they were so convinced by the piety and in- 
nocence of the common prayer-book, that they could 
accuse it of no deformity ; but of imperfection, of a 
want of some things which they judged convenient, 
because the error had a wrinkle on it, and the face 
of antiquity. And, therefore, for ten or eleven years 
they came to our churches, joined in our devotions, 
and communicated without scruple, till a temporal 
interest of the church of Rome rent the schism 
wider, and made it gape like the jaws of the grave. 

And let me say, it adds no small degree to my 
confidence and opinion of the English common 
prayer-book, that, amongst the numerous armies 
sent from the Roman seminaries, (who were curious 
enough to inquire, able enough to find out, and 
wanted no anger to have made them charge home 
any error in our liturgy, if the matter had not been 
unblamable, and the composition excellent,) there 
was never any impiety or heresy charged upon the 
liturgy of the church : for I reckon not the calum- 
nies of Harding, for they were only in general, 
calling it " darkness," &c. from which aspersion it 
was worthily vindicated by M. Deering. The truth of 
it is, the compilers took that course which was suf- 
ficient to have secured it against the malice of a 
Spanish inquisitor, or the scrutiny of a more inquisi- 
tive presbytery ; for they put nothing of controversy 
into their prayers, nothing that was then matter of 
question ; only because they could not prophesy, 
they put in some things which, since then, have 
been called to question by persons, whose interest 
was highly concerned to find fault with something. 
Rut that also hath been the fate of the penmen of Holy 
Scripture, some of which could prophesy, and yet 
could not prevent this. But I do not remember 
that any man was ever put to it to justify the common 
prayer against any positive, public, and professed 
charge by a Roman adversary : nay, it is transmitted 
to us by the testimony of persons greater than all 
exceptions, that Paulus Quartus, in his private inter- 
courses and letters to Queen Elizabeth, did offer 
to confirm the English common prayer-book, if she 
would acknowledge his primacy and authority, and 
the reformation derivative from him.^ And this 
lenity was pursued by his successor, Pius Quartus,^^ 
with an " omnia de nobis tibi poUiceare:" he assured 
her she should have any thing from him, not only 
things pertaining to her soul, but what might con- 
duce to the establishment and confirmation of her 
c Camb. Annal. .\. D. 1560. 
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royal dignity; amongst which, that the liturgy, new 
established by her authority, should not be rescinded 
by the pope's power, was not the least consider- 
able. 
^ ]6. And possibly this hath cast a cloud upon it 
in the eyes of such persons who never wiU keep 
charity, or so much as civiUty, but with those, 
with whom they have made a league offendTe and 
defensive against all the world; This hath made it 
to be suspected of too much compliance with that 
church, and her offices of devotion, anft that it. is a 
very cento composed out of the Mass-book, Pontifi- 
cal, Breviaries, Manuals, and Portuises of the Roman 
church. 

1 7. I cannot say but many of our prayers are also 
in the Roman offices. But so they are also in the 
Scripture, so also is the Lord's prayer j and if they 
were not, yet the allegation is very inartificial, and 
the charge peevish and unreasonable, unless there 
were nothing good in the Roman books, or that it were 
unlawful to pray a good prayer, which they had once 
stained with red letters. The objection hath not 
sense enough to procure an answer upon its own 
stock, but by reflection from a direct truth, which 
uses to be like light, manifesting itself and discover- 
ing darkness. 

18. It was first perfected in King Edward VI.'s 
time, but it was, by and by, impugned, through the ob- 
stinate and dissembling malice of many ; they are the 
words of Mr. Fox, in his Book of Martyrs. Then it 
was reviewed and published with so much approba- 
tion, that it was accounted the work of God ; but 
yet, not long after, there were some persons, " qui 
divisionis occasionem arripiebant," saith Alseius, 
" vocabula et pene syllabas expendendo ;" " they 
tried it by points and syllables, and weighed every 
word," and sought occasions to quarrel : which being 
observed by Archbishop Cranmer, he caused it to be 
translated into Latin, and sent it to Bucer, requiring 
his judgment of it, who returned this answer ; " That 
although there are in it some things * quie rapi pos- 
sunt ab inquietis ad materiam contentionis,' ' which, 
by peevish men, may be cavilled at,' yet there was 
nothing in it but what was taken out of the Scrip- 
tures, or agreeable to it, if rightly understood ; that 
is, if handled and read by wise and good men." 
The zeal which Archbishop Grindal, Bishop Ridley, 
Dr. Taylor, and other the holy martyrs and confess- 
ors in Queen Mary's time, expressed for his excel- 
lent liturgy, before and at the time of their death, 
defending it by their disputations, adorning it by 
their practice, and sealing it with their bloods, are 
arguments which ought to recommend it to all the 
sons of the church of England for ever, infinitely to 
be valued beyond all the little whispers and mur- 
murs of argument pretended against it : and when 
it came out of the flame, and was purified in the 
martyrs' fires, it became a vessel of honour, and 
used in the house of God in all the days of that long 
peace, which was the effect of God's blessing, and 
the reward, as we humbly hope, of a holy religion ; 
and when it was laid aside, in the days of Queen 
Mary, it was " to the great decay of the due honour 

^ 2 CbroD. xxix. 



of God, and discomfort to the professors of the 
truth of Christ's religion :" they are the words of 
Queen Elizabeth, and her grave and wise parlia- 
ment 

19. Archbishop Cranmer, in his purgation, A. D. 
1553, made an offer, if the queen would give him 
leave, to prove aU that is contained in the common 
prayer-book to be conformable to that order which 
our blessed Saviour, Christ, did both observe and 
command to be observed. And a little after, he 
offers to join issae upon this point that the order of 
the church of England, set out by authority of the 
innocent and godly prince Edward VI., in his high 
court of parliament, is the same that was used in the 
church fifteen hundred years past 

20. And I shaU go near to make his words good. 
For very much of our liturgy is the very words of 
Scripture. The psalms and lessons, and all the 
hymns, save one, are nothing else but Scripture, and 
owe nothing to the Roman breviaries for their pro- 
duction or authority. So that the matter of them 
is, out of question, holy and true : as for the fonn, 
none ever disliked it, but they that will admit no 
form ; for all admit this that admit any. But that 
these should be parts of liturgy, needs not to be a 
question, when we remember, that Hezekiah and 
the princes made it a law to their church, to sing 
praises to the Lord " with the words of David, and 
of Asaph, the seer," ^ and that Christ himself did 
so, and his apostles, after the manner of the Jews, 
in the feast of Passover, sung their hymns and por- 
tions of the great Allelujah in the words of David, 
and Asaph, the seer,® too, and that there was a song 
in heaven made up of the words of Moses, and 
David, and Jeremy, the seer, and that the apostles 
and the church of God always chose to do so, ac- 
cording to the commandment of the apostle, that 
we sing psalms and hymns to God. I know not 
where we can have better than the Psalms of David 
and Asaph, and these were ready at hand for the use 
of the church, insomuch, that in the christian 
synaxes, particularly in the churches of Corinth, St 
Paul observed that ** every man had a psalm ;" it 
was then the common devotion and liturgy of all 
the faithful, and so for ever ; and the fathers of the 
fourth council of Toledo justified the practice of the 
church, in recitation of the psalms and hymns, by 
the example of Christ and his apostles, who, after 
supper, sung a psalm; and the church did also 
make hymns of her own, in the honour of Christ, 
and sung them : such as was the " Te Deum," 
made by St. Ambrose and St. Austin, and they stood 
her in great stead, not only as acts of direct worship 
to Christ, but as conservators of the articles of 
Christ's divinity, of which the fathers made use 
against the heretic Artemon, as appears in Eusebius, 
lib. V. c. 28. Eccles. Hist 

21. That reading the Scripture was part of the 
liturgy of the apostolical ages, we find it in- the 
tenth canon of the apostles, in Albinus Flaccus, Ra- 
banus Maurus, and in the liturgy attributed to St. 
James. " Deinde leguntur fusissime oracula sacra 
veteris Testamenti et prophetarum, e Filii Dei incar- 

« Apoc. XV. Exod. XV. Psal. cadv. Jer. x. 6, 7. 
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natio demonstratur, passio, resurrectio ex mortuis, 
asccnsus in ccelnin, secundus item adventus ejus 
com gloria. Atque id fit singulis diebus/' &c. 

22. So that since thus far the matter of our de- 
votions is warranted by God's Spirit, and the form by 
the precedents of Scripture too, and the ages apos- 
tolical, above half of the English liturgy is as 
Divine as Scripture itself, and the choice of it for 
practice is no less than apostolical. 

23. Of the same consideration is the Lord's 
prayer, commanded by our blessed Saviour in two 
evangelists: the "introit" is the PsaL xcv.,and the 
responeories of morning and evening prayer, ejacu- 
lations taken from the words of David and Hezekiah; 
the decalogue recited in the communion is the ten 
words of Moses, and without peradventure, was not 
taken into the office in imitation of the Roman ; for 
although it was done upon great reason, and con- 
sidering the great ignorance of the people they were 
to inform, yet I think it was never in any church- 
office before, but in manuals and catechisms only : 
yet they are made liturgic by the sufirages at the 
end of every commandment, and need no other 
warrant from antiquity but the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus. There are not many parts beside, and they 
which are, derive themselves from an elder bouse 
than the Roman offices ; the Gloria Patri was com- 
posed by the Nicene council, the latter versicle by 
St Jerome, though some eminently learned, and, in 
particular, Baronins, is of opinion that it was much 
more ancient It was,, at first, a confession of faith, 
and used by a newly-baptized convert and the 
standers by ; and then it came to be a hymn, and 
very early annexed to the antiphones, and afterwards 
to the Psalms and hymns, all except that of St 
Ambrose beginning with ** Te Deum," because that 
of itself is a great doxology. It is seven times used 
in the Greek office of baptism, and in the recitation 
of it the priest and people stood all up and turned to 
the east; and this custom ever continued in the 
church, and is stiU retained in the church of Eng- 
land, in conformity to the ancient and primitive cus- 
tom, save only that in the litany we kneel, which is 
a more humble posture, but not so ancient, — the 
litanies having usually been said walking, not kneel- 
ing or standing. But in this the variety is an 
ornament to the church's garment. St Gregory 
added this doxology to the responsory at the begin- 
ning of prayer, after " O Lord, make haste to help 
us :" that was the last, and yet above a thousand 
years old, and much older than the body of popery. 
And as for the latter part of the doxology, I am 
clearly of opinion, that though it might, by St. Je- 
rome, be brought into the Latin church, yet it was 
in the Greek church before him ; witness that most 
ancient hymn or doxology, Kai troi r^v do(av 
uyanifitrofUVt rf trarpT 'koi ry vif koI rw 6.yl^ 
Tvtvfiari, vvv ko< 6.t\ Koi etc tovq oUavaQ rdv alitvwv, 
*AfAfiy, However, as to the matter of the doxology, 
it is no other than the confession of the three most 
blessed persons of the Trinity, which Christ com- 

f De Spir. Sanct c 27. 

K De Celebratione Musannn, c. cum Matth. 
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manded, and which, with greatest solemnity, we de- 
clare in baptism ; and certainly we can no ways bet- 
ter, or more solemnly and ritually, give glory to the 
holy Trinity, than by being baptized into the pro- 
fession and service of it The trisagion was taught 
to the Greek church by angels ; but certain it is, it 
sprang not from a Roman fountain ; and that the 
canon of our communion is the same with the old 
canon of the church, many hundred years before 
popery had invaded the simplicity of christian reli- 
gion, is (evident, if we compare ^e particulars re- 
cited by St Basil,' Innocentius's 8 epistle to John, 
archbishop of Lyons, — Honorius,^ the priest, Al- 
cuinus,^ and Walafridus Strabo ; ^ and if we will, we 
may add the liturgy said to be St James's, and the 
constitution of St Clement,^ (for whoever was the 
author of these, certainly they were ancient,) Ra- 
dulphus Tongrensis ; and the later ritualists, Cas- 
sander, Pamelius, Hittorpius, Jacobus Goar, and the 
rest. 

24. And that we may be yet more particular, the 
very prayer for Christ's catholic church, in the 
office of communion, beside that it is nothing but a 
plain execution of an apostoHcal precept, set down 
in thd preface of the prayer, it was also used in all 
times, and in all liturgies of the ancient church. 
And we find this attested by St Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem ; "> " Deinde postquam confectum est illud spi- 
rituale sacrificium, obsecramus Deum pro communi 
ecclesiarum pace, pro tranquillitate mundi, pro re- 
gibus," &c. To the same purpose also there is a 
testimony in St Chrysostom,° which because it 
serves not only here, but also to other uses, it will 
not be amiss here to note it : " Quid autem sibi 
vult primum omnium f In obsequio scilicet quoti- 
diano, perpetuoque divinse religionis ritu. Atque 
id noverunt fideles, quomodo diebus singulis, mane 
et vespere, orationes fundantur ad Dominum ; quo- 
modo pro omni mundo et regibus, et omnibus qui 
in sublimitate positi sunt, obsecrationes in ecclesift 
fiant Sed forte quis dixerit, pro omnibus quod ait, 
tantum fideles intelligi voluisse. At id verum non 
esse quee sequuntur, ostendunt Denique ait, pro 
regibus ; neque enim tunc reges Deum colebant" 
It is evident by this, that the custom of the church 
was, not only in the celebration of the holy com- 
munion, but in all her other offices, to say this 
prayer not only for Christ's catholic church, But for 
all the world. 

25. And that the charity of the church might not 
be misconstrued, he produces his warrant St 
Paul not only expressly commands us to pray 
" for all men," but adds, by way of instance, " for 
kings," who then were unchristian, and heathen in 
all the world. But this form of prayer is almost 
word for word in St Ambrose. " Hajc regula 
ecclesiastica est tradita k magistro gentium, qu& 
utuntur sacerdotes nostri, ut pro omnibus supplicent 
— deprecantes pro regibus — orantes pro iis quibus 
snblimis potestas credita est, ut in justitift et veritate 
gubement — ^postulantes pro iis qui in necessitate 
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yari& sunt, ut eruti et liberati Deum collaudent in- 
columitatis aatorein."<> So far goes our form of 
prayer. But St Ambrose adds, " Referentes quoque 
gratianim actiones." And so it was with us in the 
first service-books of King Edward, and the preface 
to the prayer engages us to a thanksgiving ; but I 
know not how it was stolen out, the preface still 
remaining, to chide their unwariness that took down 
that part of the building, and yet left the gate 
standing. But if the reader please to be satisfied 
concerning this prayer, which, indeed, is the longest 
in our service-book, and of greatest consideration, 
he may see it taken up from the universal custom 
of the church, and almost in all the words of the 
old liturgies, if he will observe the liturgies them> 
selves, of St Basil, St. Chrysostom, and the con- 
current testimonies of Tertullian,P St Austin,*! Ce- 
lestine,^ Gennadius," Prosper,* and Theophylact •* 

26. I shall not need to make any excuses for 
the church's reading those portions of Scripture, 
which we call epistles and gospels, .before the com- 
munion. They are Scriptures of the choicest and 
most profitable transaction. And let me observe 
this thing, that they are not only declarations of all 
the mysteries of our redemption, and rules of good 
life, but this choice is of the greatest compliance 
with the necessities of the christian church that 
can be imagined. For if we deny to the people a 
liberty of reading Scriptures, may they not com- 
plain, as Isaac did against the inhabitants of the 
land, that the Philistines had spoiled his well, and 
the fountains of living water ? if a free use to all 
of them, and of all Scriptures, were permitted, 
should not the church herself have more cause to 
complain of the infinite licentiousness and looseness 
of interpretations, and of the commencement of ten 
thousand errors, which would certainly be conse- 
quent to such permission ? Reason and religion 
will chide us in the first, reason and experience in 
the latter. And can the wit of man conceive a 
better temper and expedient, than that such Scrip- 
tures only or principally should be laid before them 
all in daily oflSces, which contain in them all the 
mysteries of our redemption, and all the rules of 
good life ? which two things are done by the gos- 
pels and epistles respectively : the first being a 
record of the life and death of our blessed Saviour ; 
the latter, instructions for the edification of the 
church, in pious and christian conversation ; and all 
this was done with so much choice, that as obscure 
places are avoided by design, as much as could be, 
60 the very assignation of them to certain festivals, 
the appropriation of them to solemn and particular 
days, does entertain the understandings of the people 
with notions proper to the mystery, and distinct 
from impertinent and vexatious questions. And 
were this design made something more minute, and 
applicable to the various necessities of times, and 
such choice scriptures permitted indifferently, which 
might be matter of necessity and great edification, 
the people of the church would have no reason to 
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complain, that the fountains of our Saviour were 
stopped from them,— -nor the rulers of the church, 
that the mysteriousness of Scripture were abused 
by the petulancy of the people to consequents harsh, 
impious, and unreasonable, in despite of govern- 
ment, in exauctoration of the power of superiors, or 
for the commencement of schisms and heresies. 
The church, with great wisdom, hath first held this 
torch out; and, though, for great reasons intervening 
and hindering, it cannot be reduced to. practice, yet 
the church hath shown her desire to avoid the evil 
that is on both hands, and she hath shown the way 
also, if it could have been insisted in. But, however, 
this choice of the more remarkable portions of Scrip- 
ture is so reasonable and proportionable to the nature 
of the thing, that, because the gospels and epistles 
bear their several shares of the design, (the gospel 
representing the foundation, and prime necessities of 
Christianity, and the mysterious parts of our re- 
demption, the sum, the faith, and the hopes of 
Christianity,) therefore it is attested by a ceremony 
of standing up, it being a part of the confessicm of 
^th: but the epistles containing superstructures 
upon that foundation, are read with religious care, 
but not made formal or solemn by any other cir- 
cumstance. The matter contains in it sufi&cient of 
reason and of proportion, but nothing of necessity, 
except it be by accident, and as authority does in- 
tervene by way of sanction. 

27. But that this reading of epistles and gospels 
before the communion, was one of the earliest cus- 
toms of the ^church, I find it affirmed by Rabanus 
Maurus. ' " Sed enim initio mos iste cantandi non 
erat, qui nunc in ecclesi& ante sacrificium celebratur: 
sed tamen epistolae Pauli recitabantur, et sanctum 
evangelium :" " The custom of reading St Paul's 
epistles, and the holy gospel before the sacrament, 
was from the beginning." Some other portions of 
Scripture were read, upon emergent occasions, in- 
stead of the epistle, which still retain the name of 
epistle; but it is so seldom, that it happens upon 
two Sundays only in the year : upon Trinity Sun- 
day, and the twenty-fifth Sunday after : upon Saints' 
days it happens oftener, because the story requires 
a particular rememoration, and, therefore, is very 
often taken out of the Acts of the Apostles ; but 
being in substitution only of the ordinary portion 
of the epistle of St Paul, or other the apostles, it 
keeps the name of the first design, though the 
change be upon good reason, and much propriety. 

28. There remains now nothing but the litany 
and collects to be accounted for : for the matter of 
which, I shall need to say nothing, because the 
objections whatsoever have been against them, are 
extremely low, and rather like the intemperate talk 
of an angry child, than pressures of reason or pro- 
babiUty, excepting where they are charged with 
their virtues, for their charity in praying for all 
men, for their humility in acknowledging such a 
worthlessness in ourselves, as not to dare to ask our 
petitions upon our own confidences. These things 
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fall like water against a rock, or like the accusa- 
tions against our blessed Saviour ; the unreason- 
ableness of them splits themselves. 

29. But for the form, I think themselves ^U 
make answer, when they consider that they are 
nothing but a pursuit of that apostolical precept, 
which, next to the Lord's prayer, was the first 
Scripture pattern, whence the church framed her 
liturgies. " First of all, let there be made inter- 
cessions, and prayers, and supplications, and giving 
of thanks, for all men."y In which words, if there 
be not an impertinent repetition of divers words to 
the same sense, then needs must ^cr/(rccc» vpoaevxai, 
IvrevleiCf be as much distinct from each other in 
their form, as they are all from lS.hxapi(rTiau 

30. St Austin expounds Trpoaevxasj " prayers 
made in and about the blessed eucharist" ** Ideo 
in hnjus sanctificatione et distributionis pneparatione 
existimo apostolum jussisse proprie fieri irpoo'cvx^c* 
id est, orationes. Interpellationes autem vel postu- 
lationes fiunt, cum populus benedicitur."* 

31. Bat St. Austin, if he were not deceived in his 
criticism, says, that besides the general name of 
prayer, which is signified by all those words, eifxfl 
in Scripture signifies " votum " or desire, such 
surely as we express by sudden and short emissions, 
and then irpotTivxfl is but a prayer, xpoc ehxfjyi that 
is, but an expression of short and ejaculatory de- 
sires, and may be better applied to such forms of 
prayer as are our collects, rather than the longer 
and more solemn parts of the canon of communion. 
'Eyrevf£tc» though it signifies an address to God, yet 
it may with propriety enough be applied to our 
interlocutory prayers where the people bear a share ; 
for € vrcyf £tc signifies " congressum " or " collo- 
quium," rag eyrevietg ^j) rrvicyac iroiov toiq avroic, 
Isocrates : " Make no frequent societies or confe- 
derations with them." However, although gram- 
marians may difler in assigning these several words 
to their proper, minute, and incommunicable signi- 
fication, yet it is most clear, that they mean not 
prayers distinct, and made several by the variety of 
matter, but several addresses differing only in " modo 
orandi," and, therefore, by these are intended the 
several forms of prayer and supplication : and the 
church hath at all times used prayers of all variety, 
long and short, ejaculatory, determined, and solemn. 
And the church of England understood it in this 
variety, calling the short ejaculatory prayers and 
responsories by the names of litanies, or suffrages, 
which I should render in the phrase of St. Austin 
to be ** i)ostulationes," or ^c^trcic ; but the longer 
collects he calls "prayers," which is the true render- 
ing of vpoffevxaCf T suppose, and therefore twice in 
the litany, after the short responsories, the priest 
says, " let us pray," by that, minding the people of 
the apostles' precept, that "prayer" as well as 
" supplications " be made. For the litanies it is 
certain, the form is of great antiquity ; Mamercus, 
bishop of Vienna, made solemn litanies, four hundred 
years after Christ, and he and all his diocess re- 
peated them together : and, therefore, I know not 
what matter of doubt there can be reasonable in 
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the form, since, besides that we have the wisdom of 
so many ages, and holy and prudent persons to 
confirm them, the form is made with design to re- 
present all the needs of the catholic church, and to 
make the prayer itself fitted for an active and an 
intense devotion ; and that it co-operates rarely well 
to these ends, is so true, that of the first, every man 
is judge, — of the second, every mai> may be judge, 
that will, without prejudice, and with pious predis- 
positions, use the form ; for if they help my devo- 
tion infinitely, they may do as much to another, if 
he be disposed as I am ; and he that says they do 
no advantage, or singular relish to my spirit, may as 
well tell me the meat I eat does not please me, be- 
cause he loves it not ; but the exceptions which are 
against it, are so fantastic, and by chance, that, unless 
it be against a single adversary, and by personal 
engagement, they cannot be noted in a series of a 
positive discourse. Sometimes they are too long, 
and sometimes they arc too short, and yet the ob- 
jectors will make longer and shorter when they 
please ; and, because no law of God hath prescribed 
to us in such circumstances, if the church leaves the 
same liberty to their private devotions, it is not 
reasonable they should prescribe to her in public, 
and in such minutes, in which the ordinary pru- 
dence of one wise man is abundantly jsufficient to 
give him laws and directions, and in matters of 
greater difficulty. 

32. Of the same consideration is the form of our 
church collects, which are made pleasant by their 
variety of matter, — are made energetical and potent 
by that great endearment of " per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum," — are cleared from a neigh- 
bourhood of tediousness by their so quick intercision 
and breakings off, — and have for their precedent 
the forms of prayer used by the religious of Pales- 
tine mentioned by Cassian ; " Et h® fuerunt mona- 
chorum jaculatoriee orationes, ut frequentius Domi- 
num deprecantes jugiter eidem cohserere possimus, 
et ut insidiantis diaboli jacula, quse infligere nobis 
tum prscipue insistit cum oramus, succinctd vitemus 
brevitate."* In all these forms of prayer there is 
no difference but what is circumstantial; and there^ 
fore, although these circumstances be of great efli- 
cacy for the procuring of accidental advantages to 
our spirits, which are often swayed, moved, and 
determined by a manner, as much as by an essence, 
yet there is in it nothing of duty and obligation ; 
and, therefore, it is the most unreasonable thing in 
the world to make any of these things to be a ques- 
tion of religion. 

33. I shall therefore press these things no fur- 
ther, but note, that since all liturgy is, and ever 
was, either prose or verse, — or both, and the liturgy 
0/ the church of England, as well as most others, is 
of the last sort, — I consider that whatsoever is in 
her devotions besides the lessons, epistles, and gos- 
pels, (the body of which is no other thing, than 
was the famous "lectionarium" of St. Jerome,) is a 
compliance with these two dictates of the apostle 
for liturgy : the which, one for verse, the other for 
prose, " in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs," 
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for verse; for prose, 'deprecations, and prayers, 
and intercessions, and giving of thanks," — will war- 
rant and commend, as so many parts of duty, all the 
portions of the English liturgy. 

34. If it were worth the pains, it were very easy 
to enumerate the authors, and especially the occa- 
sions and time when the most minute passages, such 
I mean as are known hy distinct appellatives, came 
into the church ; that so it may appear, our liturgy 
is as ancient and primitive in every part, as it is 
pious and unblamable, and long before the church 
got such a beam in one of her eyes, which was en- 
deavoured to be cast out at the reformation. But 
it will not be amiss to observe, that very many of 
them were inserted as antidotes and deleteries to the 
worst of heresies, as I have discoursed already : and 
such was that clause, ** Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee, in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, ever one God :" and some 
other phrases parallel were put in, in defiance of the 
Macedonians, and all the species of the Anti-trinita- 
rians, and used by St. Ambrose in Milan, St Austin 
in Africa, and Idacius Clarus in Spain ; and in imi- 
tation of so pious precedents, the church of England 
hath inserted divers clauses into her offices. 

35. There was a great instance in the adminis- 
tration of the blessed sacrament. For upon the 
change of certain clauses in the Hturgy, upon the 
instance of Martin Bucer, instead of " the blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for you, 
preserve your body and soul unto everlasting life," 
was substituted this, " take and eat this in remem- 
brance," &c. and it was done lest the people, accus- 
tomed to the opinion of transubstantiation and the 
appendant practices, should retain the same doc- 
trine upon intimation of the first clause. But in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when 
certain persons of the Zuinglian opinion would 
have abused the church with sacramentary doc- 
trine, and pretended the church of England had 
declared for it in the second clause of 1552, the 
wisdom of the church thought it expedient to join 
both the clauses ; the first, lest the church should 
be suspected to be of the sacramentary opinion; 
the latter, lest she should be mistaken as a patroness 
of transubstantiation ; and both these with so much 
temper and sweetness, that by her care she rather 
prevented all mistakes, than by any positive de- 
claration in her prayers, engaged herself upon either 
side, that she might pray to God without strife and 
contention with her brethren. For the church of 
England had never known how to follow the names 
of men, but to call Christ only " her Lord and 
Master." 

36. But from the inserting of these and the like 
clauses, which hath been done in all ages, accord- 
ing to several opportunities and necessities, I shall 
observe this advantage, which is in many, but is 
also very signally in the English liturgy ; we are 
thereby enabled and advantaged in the meditation 
of those mysteries, " de quibus festivatur in sacris," 
as the casuists love to speak ; — ^which, upon solemn 
days, we are bound to meditate, and make to be 
the matter and occasion of our address to God ; for 



the offices are so ordered, that the most indifferent 
and careless cannot but be reminded of the mystery 
in every anniversary, which, if they be summed up, 
will make an excellent creed; and then let any 
man consider what a rare advantage it will be to 
the belief of such propositions, when the very de- 
sign of the holiday teaches the hard-handed artisan 
the name and meaning of an article, and yet the 
most forward and religious cannot be abused with 
any semblances of superstition. The life and death 
of the saints, which is very precious in the eyes of 
God, is so remembered by his humble and afflicted 
handmaid the church of England, that by giving 
him thanks and praise, God may be honoured, the 
church instructed by the proposition of their ex- 
ample, and we give testimony of the honour and 
love we owe and pay unto religion, by the pious 
veneration and esteem of those holy and beatified 
persons. 

37. Certain it is that there is no part of reli- 
gion, as it is a distinct virtue, and is to be exer- 
cised by interior acts and forms of worship, but is 
in the offices of the church of England. For if 
the soul desires to be humbled, she hath provided 
forms of confession to God before his church; if 
she will rejoice and give God thanks for particular 
blessings, there are forms of thanksgiving described 
and added, by the king's authority, upon the con- 
ference at Hampton-court, which are all the public, 
solemn, and foreseen occasions, for which, by law 
and order, provision could be made. If she will 
commend to God the public and private necessities 
of the church, and single persons, the whole body 
of collects and devotions supplies that abundantly ; 
if her devotion be high and pregnant, and prepared 
to fervency and importunity of congress with God, 
the htanies are an admirable pattern of devotion, 
full of circumstances proportionable for a quick and 
an earnest spirit ; when the revolution of the anni- 
versary calls on us to perform our duty of special 
meditation, and thankfulness to God for the glorious 
benefits of Christ's incarnation, nativity, passion, 
resurrection, and ascension, (blessings which do as 
well deserve a day of thanksgiving as any other 
temporal advantage, though it be the pleasure of a 
victory,) then we have the offices of Christmas, the 
Annunciation, Easter, and Ascension ; if we delight 
to remember those holy persons, whose bodies rest 
in the bed of peace, and whose souls are deposited 
in the hands of Christ till the day of restitution of 
all tilings, we may, by the collects and days of an- 
niversary-festivity, not only remember, but also imi- 
tate them too in our lives, if we will make that use 
of the proportions of Scripture allotted for the festi- 
val which the church intends : to which if we add 
the advantages of the whole psalter, which is an 
entire body of devotion by itself, and hath in it forms 
to exercise all graces by way of internal act and 
spiritual intention, there is not any ghostly advantage 
which the most rehgious can either need or fancy, 
but the English liturgy in its entire constitution will 
furnish us withal. And certainly it was a very great 
wisdom, and a very prudent and religious constitu- 
tion, so to order that part of the liturgy, which the 
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•ncients called the " lectionarium," that the psalter 
should be read over twelve times in the year, the 
Old Testament once, and the New Testament thrice, 
besides the epistles and gospels, which renew with 
a more frequent repetition, such choice places as 
represent the entire body of faith and good life. 
There is a defalcation of some few chapters from 
the entire body in the order ; but that also was part 
of the wisdom of the church, not to expose to pub- 
lic ears and common judgments dome of the secret 
rites of Moses's law, or the more mysterious pro- 
phecies of the New Testament, whose sense and 
meaning the event will declare, if we, by mistaken 
and anticipated interpretations, do not obstruct our 
own capacities, and hinder us from believing the 
true events, because they answer not those expectar 
tions, with which our own mistakes have prepared 
our understandings ; as it happened to the Jews in 
the case of Antiochus, and to the christians in the 
person of Antichrist 

38. Well : thus as it was framed in the body of 
its first constitution and second alteration, those 
excellent men whom God chose as instruments of 
his honour and service in the reformation, to whom 
also he did show what great things they were to 
suffer for his name's sake, approved of it with high 
testimony, promoted it by their own use and zeal, 
and at last sealed it with their blood, 

39. That they had a great opinion of the piety 
and unblamable composure of the common prayer- 
book, appears, 1. in the challenge made in its 
behalf by the archbishop Cranmer, to defend it 
against all the world of enemies ; 2. by the daily 
using it in time of persecution and imprisonment; 
for so did Bishop Ridley, and Doctor Taylor, who 
also recommended it to his wife for a legacy ; 3. by 
their preaching in behalf of it, as many did $ 4. by 
Hulliers' hugging it in his Hames, with a posture of 
great love and forwardness of entertainment; 5. 
besides the direct testimony which the most eminent 
learned amongst the Queen-Mary martyrs have given 
of it. Amongst which, that of the learned rector of 
Hadley, Doctor Rowland Taylor, is most consider- 
able : his words are these in a letter of his to a 
friend : " But there was after that, by the most 
innocent king Edward, (for whom, God be praised 
everlastingly !) the whole church-service, with great 
deliberation, and the advice of the best learned men 
of the realm, and authorized by the whole parlia- 
ment, and received and published gladly by the 
whole realm ; which book was never reformed but 
once, and yet, by that one reformation, it was so 
fully perfected, according to the rules of our chris- 
tian religion, in every behalf, that no christian con- 
science could be offended with any thing therein 
contained : I mean of that book reformed." *» 

40. I desire the words may be considered and 
confronted against some other words lately pub- 
lished,, which charge these holy and learned men 
but with a half-faced light, a darkness in the con- 
fines of Egypt and the suburbs of Goshen. And be- 
cause there is no such thing proved of these blessed 
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men and martyrs, and that it is easy to say such 
words of any man that is not fully of our mind, I 
suppose the advantage and the out-weighing autho- 
rity will lie on our part, in behalf of the common 
prayer-book, especially since this man, and divers 
others, died with it and for it, according as it hap- 
pened by the circumstance of their charges and arti- 
cles, upon which they died ; for so it was in the cases 
of John Rough, John Philpot, Cuthbert Simson, and 
seven others burnt inSmithfield; ^ upon whom it was 
charged in their indictments, that they used, allowed, 
preached for, and maintained respectively, the ser- 
vice-book of King Edward. To which articles they 
answered affirmatively, and confessed them to be 
true in every part, and died accordingly. 

41. I shall press this argument to issue, in the 
words of St. Ambrose, cited to the like purpose by 
Vincentius Lirinensis : " Librum sacerdotalem quia 
nostriim resignare audeat, signatum k confessoribus, 
et multoram jam martyrio consecratum ? Quomodo 
fidem eorum possumus denegare, quorum victoriam 
prsdicamus ?" ^ " Who shall dare to violate this 
priestly book, which so many confessors have con- 
signed, and so many martyrs have hallowed with 
their blood ? How shall we call them martyrs, if we 
deny their faith ? how shall we celebrate their vic- 
tory, if we dislike their cause ? If we believe them 
to be crowned, why shall we deny but that they 
" strove lawfully P" So that if they, dying in attes- 
tation of this book, were martyrs, why do we condemn 
the book for which they died ? If we will not call 
them martyrs, it is clear we have changed our reli- 
gion since then. And then it would be considered 
whether we are fiallen ; for the reformers in King 
Edward's time died for it, in Queen Elizabeth's time 
they avowed it imder the protection of an excellent 
princess ; but, in that sad interval of Queen Mary's 
reign, it suffered persecution : and if it shall do so 
again, it is but an unhandsome compliance for 
reformers to be unlike their brethren, and to be like 
their enemies, to do as do the papists, an^ only to 
speak great words against them ; and it will be sad 
for a zealous protestant to live in an age that should 
disavow King Edward's and Queen Elizabeth's reli- 
gion and manner of worshipping God, and in an age 
that shall do as Queen Mary's bishops, persecute the 
book of common-prayer, and the religioir contained 
in it. God help the poor protestants in such times : 
but let it do its worst ; if God please to give his 
grace, the worst that can come is but a crown, and 
that was never denied to martyrs. 

42. In the mean time I can but with joy and 
eucharist consider with what advantages and bless- 
ings the pious protestant is entertained, and blessed, 
and armed against all his needs, by the constant and 
religious usage of the common prayer-book : for be- 
sides the direct advantages of the prayers and de- 
votions, some whereof are already instanced, — and 
the experience of holy persons will furnish them 
with more, — there are also forms of solemp bene- 
diction and absolution in the offices ; and if they be 
not highly considerable, there is nothing sacred in 

c p. 18ta 1&19, 1810. 
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the evangelical ministry, but all is a vast plain, and 
the altars themselves are made of unhallowed tur£ 
43. Concerning benediction (of which there are 
four more solemn forms in the whole office, two in 
the canon of the communion, one in confirmation, 
one in the office of marriage) I shall give this short 
account, that " without all question, the less is bless- 
ed of the greater," and it being an issue spiritual, is 
rather to be verified in spiritual relation than in 
natural or political. And, therefore, if there be any 
such thing as " regeneration" by the ministry of the 
word, and " begetting in Christ," and fathers, and 
sons after the common faith, (as the expressions of 
the apostle make us to believe,) certain it is, the 
blessings of religion do descend most properly from 
our spiritual fathers, and with most plentiful ema- 
nation. And this hath been the religion of all the 
world, to derive very much of their blessings by the 
priesf s particular and signal ministration : Melchi- 
sedeck blessed Abraham, Isaac blessed Jacob, and 
Moses and Aaron blessed the people. So that here 
is benediction from a prince, from a father, from 
the Aaronical priest, from Melchisedeck, of whose 
order is the christian, in whose law it is a sanction, 
that, in great needs especially, " the elders of the 
church be sent for, and let them pray over him that 
is distressed." That is the " great remedy" for the 
" great necessity." And it was ever much valued 
in the church, insomuch that Nectarius would, by 
no means, take investiture of his patriarchal see, 
until he had obtained the benediction of Diodorus, 
the bishop of CiUcia. Eudoxia, the empress, 
brought her son Theodosius to St. Chrysostom, for 
his blessing ; and St Austin and all his company re- 
ceived it of Innocentius, bishop of Carthage. It was 
so solemn in all marriages, that the marrying of 
persons was called "benediction." So it was in the 
fourth council of Carthage ; " Sponsus et sponsa 
cum benedicendi sunt ^ sacerdote," &c. benedicendi 
for married. And in all church offices it was so 
solemn, that, by a decree of the council of Agatho, 
A. D. 380, it was decreed, " Ante benedictionem 
sacerdotis populus egredi non prspsumat" By the 
way only, here is ahdeyrla for two parts of the 
English liturgy : for the benediction in the office of 
marriage, by the authority of the council of Car- 
thage ; and for concluding the office of communion 
with the priest's or bishop's benediction, by warrant 
of the council of Agatho; which decrees, having 
been derived into the practice of the universal 
church for very many ages, is in no hand to be un- 
dervalued, lest we become like Esau, and we miss it 
when we most need it. For my own particular, I 
shall still press on to receive the benediction of 
holy church, till at last I shall hear a " Venite, 
benedicti," ai^ tiiat I be reckoned amongst those 
blessed souls, who come to God by the ministries of 
his own appointment, and will not venture upon 
that neglect, against which the piety and wisdom of 
all religions in the world infinitely do prescribe. 

44. Now the. advantages of confidence, which I 
have upon the forms of benediction in the common 
prayer-book, are therefore considerable, because 
God himself prescribed a set form of blessing the 



people, appointing it to be done, not in the priesf s 
extempore, but in an established form of words ; * 
and because, as the authority of a prescript form is 
from God, so that this form may be also highly 
warranted, the solemn blessing, at the end of the 
communion, is in the very words of St Paul. 

45. For the forms of absolution in the liturgy, 
though I shall not enter into consideration of the 
question concerning the quality of the priesf s 
power, which is certainly a very great ministry ; 
yet I shall observe the rare temper and proportion, 
which the church of England uses in commensurat- 
ing the forms of absolution to the degrees of prepa- 
ration and necessity. At the beginning of the 
morning and evening prayer, after a general confes- 
sion, usually recited before the devotion is high and 
pregnant, whose parts like fire enkindle one 
another, — ^there is a form of absolution in general, 
declarative, and by way of proposition. In the 
office of the communion, because there are more 
acts of piety and repentance previous and pre-sup- 
posed, there the church's form of absolution is opta- 
tive and by way of intercession. But in the visita- 
tion of the sick, when it is supposed. and enjoined 
that the penitent shall disburden himself of all the 
clamorous loads upon his conscience, the church 
prescribes a medicinal form by way ^f delegate au- 
thority, that the parts of justification may answer 
to the parts of good life. For as the penitent pro- 
ceeds, so does the church ; pardon and repentance 
being terms of relation, they grow up together till 
they be complete : this the church, with the great- 
est wisdom, supposes to be at the end of our life, 
grace by that time having all its growth that it will 
have here ; and, therefore, then also the pardon of 
sins is of another nature than it ever was before, it 
being now more actual and complete ; whereas, be- 
fore, it was " in fieri," in the beginnings and 
smaller increases, and upon more accidents apt to 
be made imperfect and revocable. So that the 
church of England, in these manners of dispensing 
the power of the keys, does cut off all disputings 
and impertinent wranglings, whether the priest's 
power were judicial or declarative ; for possibly it 
is both, and it is optative too ; and something else 
yet, for it is an emanation from all the parts of his 
ministry, and he never absolves, but he preaches or 
prays, or administers a sacrament ; for this power 
of remission is a transcendant, passing through all 
the parts of the priestly offices ; for the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven are the promises and the 
threatenings of the Scripture, and the prayers of 
the church, and the word, and the sacraments, and 
all these are to be dispensed by the priest, and these 
keys are committed to his ministry, — and by the 
operation of them all, he opens and shuts heaven's 
gates ministerially ; and, therefore, St Paul calls it 
" verbum reconciliationis," and says it is dispensed 
by ministers, as by "ambassadors" or delegates: 
and, therefore, it is an excellent temper of the 
church, so to prescribe her forms of absolution, as 
to show them to be results of the whole priestly 
office, of preaching, of dispensing sacramentu, of 
e Num. vi. 20. 
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spiritual cure, and authoritative deprecation. And 
the benefit which pious and well disposed persons 
receive by these public ministries, as it lies ready 
formed in our blessed Saviour's promise " erit solu- 
tum in coelis," so men will then truly understand, 
when they are taught to value, every instrument of 
grace or comfort by the exigence of a present need, 
as in a, sadness of spirit, in an unquiet conscience, 
in the arrest of death. 

46. I shall not need to procure advantages to the 
reputation of the common-prayer, by considering 
the imperfections of whatsoever hath been offered 
in its stead : but yet,^ 1. A form of worship, com- 
posed to the dishonour of the reformation, accusing 
it of darkness, and intolerable inconvenience : 2. A 
direction without a rule: 3. A rule without re- 
straint: 4. A prescription leaving an indifferency 
to a possibility of licentiousness : 5. An office with- 
out any injunction of external acts of worship, not 
prescribing so much as kneeling : 6. An office that 
only once names reverence, but forbids it in the or- 
dinary instance, and enjoins it in no particular : 7. 
An office that leaves, the form of ministration of 
sacraments so indifferently, that if there be any 
form of words essential, the sacrament is in much 
danger to become invalid, for want of provision of 
due forms of ministration: 8. An office that com- 
plies with no precedent of Scripture, nor of any 
ancient church : 9. That must of necessity either 
want authority, or it must prefer novelty before an- 
tiquity: 10. That accuses all the primitive church 
of indiscretion, at the least: 11. That may be 
abused by the indiscretion, or ignorance, or malice 
of any man that uses it: 12. Into which, heresy or 
blasphemy may creep without possibility of preven- 
tion ; 13. That hath no external forms to entertain 
the fancy of the more common spirits : 14. Nor any 
allurement to persuade and entice its adversaries : 
15. Nor any means of adunation and uniformity 
amongst its confidents : 1 6. An office that still per- 
mits children, in many cases of necessity, to be un- 
baptized, making no provision for them in sudden 
cases : 1 7. That will not suffer them to be confirmed 
at all, " Ut utroque sacramento renascantur," as St 
Cjrprian's phrase is, " that they may be advantaged 
by a double rite:" 18. That joins in marriage as 
Cacns did his oxen, in rude, inform, and unhallowed 
yokes : 19. That wiQ not do piety to the dead, nor 
comfort to the living, by solemn and honorary 
offices of funeral : 20. That hath no forms of bless- 
ing the people, any more 21. than described forms 
of blessing God, which are just none at all : 22. An 
office that never thinks of absolving penitents, or 
exercising the power of the keys, after the custom 
and rites of priests : 23. A liturgy that recites no 
creed, no confession of faith, so, not declaring, either 
to angels or man, according to what religion they 
worship God ; but entertaining, though indeed with- 
out a symbol, Arians, Macedonians, Nestorians, 
Manichees, or any other sect, for ought there ap- 
pears to the contrary : 24. That consigns no public 
canon of communion, but leaves that as casual and 
fantastic as any of the lesser offices : 25. An office 
' Directory. 



that takes no more care than chance does, for the 
reading the Holy Scriptures : 26. That never com- 
memorates a departed saint: 27. That hath no 
communion with the church triumphant, any more 
than with the other parts of the militant : 28. That 
never thanks God for the ■ redemption of the world 
by the nativity, and passion, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, of our blessed Saviour Jesus ; but condemns 
the memorial even of the Scripture-saints, and the 
memorial of the miraculous blessings of redemption 
of mankind by Christ himself; with the same ac- 
cusation it condemns the legends and portentous 
stories of the most suspected part of the Roman 
calendar: 29. An office that, out of zeal against 
Judaism, condemns all distinction of days, unless 
they themselves distinguish them: that leaves no 
signature of piety upon the Lord's day, and yet the 
compilers do enjoin it to a Judaical superstition: 
30. An office that does by implication undervalue 
the Lord's prayer, for it never enjoins it, and does 
but once permit it: 31. An office that is new with- 
out authority, and never made up into a sanction by 
an act of parliament : an order or directory of de- 
votion, that hath all these ingredients and capacities, 
(and such a one there is in the world,) I suppose is 
no equal match to contest with and be put in balance 
against the liturgy of the church of England, which 
was with so great deliberation compiled out of Scrip- 
tures, the most of it; all the rest agreeing with 
Scriptures, and drawn from the liturgies of the 
ancient church, and made by men famous in their 
generations, whose reputation and glory of martyr- 
dom hath made it immodest for the best of men 
now to compare themselves with them ; and after 
its composition, considered by advices from abroad, 
and so trimmed and adorned, that no excrescency 
did remain ; the rubrics of which book was writ in 
the blood of many of the compilers, which hath had 
a testimony from God's blessing in the daily use of 
it, accompanying it with the peace of an age, estab- 
lished and confirmed by six acts of parliament 
directly and collaterally, and is of so admirable a 
composure, that the most industrious wits of its 
enemies could never find out an objection of value 
enough to make a doubt, or scarce a scruple, in a 
wise spirit But that I shall not need to set a night- 
piece by so excellent a beauty, to set it off the 
better, — its own excellencies are orators prevalent 
enough, that it shall not need any advantages acci- 
dental. 

47. And yet this excellent book hath had the 
fate to be cut in pieces with a pen-knife, and thrown 
into the fire, but it is not consumed ; at first it was 
sown in tears, and is now watered with tears, yet 
never was any holy thing drowned and extinguished 
with tears. It began with the martyrdom of the 
compilers, and the church hath been vexed ever 
since by angry spirits, and she was forced to defend 
it with much trouble and unquietness ; but it is to 
be hoped, that all these storms are sent but to in- 
crease the zeal and confidence of the pious sons of 
the church of England. Indeed, the greatest danger 
that ever the common prayer-book had. was the 
indifferency and indevotion of them that used it but 
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as a common blessing ; and they who thought it fit 
for the meanest of the clergy to read prayers, and 
for themselves only to preach, — though they might 
innocently intend it, yet did not, in that action, 
consult the honour of our liturgy, except where 
charity or necessity did interpose. But when ex- 
cellent things go away, and then look back upon 
us, as our blessed Saviour did upon St Peter, we 
are more moved than by the nearer embraces of a 
full and an actual possession. I pray God it may 
prove so in our case, and that we may not be too 
willing to be discouraged; at least, that we may I 
not cease to love and lO desire what is not publicly 
permitted to our practice and profession. 



•48. But because things are otherwise in this 
HfTair than we had hoped, and that, in very many 
churches, instead of the common-prayer which they 
use not, every man uses what he pleases, and all 
men do not choose well j and where there are so 
many choosers, there is nothing regular, and the 
sacraments themselves are not so solemnly ministered 
as the sacredness and solemnity of the mysteries do 
require, and in very many places, where the old 
excellent forms are not permitted, there is scarce 
any thing at all, but something to show there was 
a shipwreck, a plank or a cable, a chapter or a 
psalm : some who were troubled to see it so, and 
fain would see it otherwise, did think it might not 
be amiss that some of the ancient forms of other 
churches, and of the prayers of Scripture, should 
be drawn together, and laid before them that need ; 
as supposing that these or the like materials would 
make better fuel for the fires of devotion, than the 
straw and the stubble which some men did suddenly 
or weakly rake together, whenever they were to 
dress their sacrifice. Now, although these prayers 
have no authority to give them power, yet they are 
humbly and charitably intended, and that may get 
them love, and they have been (as to the matter of 
them) approved by persons of great learning and 
great piety ; and that may sufficiently recommend 
them to the use of those who have no other, or no 
better, and they no way do violence to authority, 
and therefore the use of them cannot be insecure ; 

* This Preface being in every respect the same as that 
which is prefixed to the " Collection of Offices " with the ex- 
ception of this and the following paragraph, tney have been 



and they contain in them no matter of question or 
dispute, and therefore cannot be justly suspected of 
interest or partiality : and they are (especially in 
the chiefest offices) collected out of the devotions of 
the Greek church, with some mixture of the Mozarabic 
and ^thiopic, and other liturgies, and perfected out 
of the fountains of Scripture, and therefore, for the 
material part, have great warrant and great authority; 
and therefore if they be used with submission to 
authority, it is hoped they may do good ; and if 
they be not used, no man will be oflTended. 

49. I hope there will be no need of an apology, 
or an excuse for doing an act of charity ; if no man 
vnll confess that he needs any of these, they can 
be let alone, for they are intended only for them 
that do ; but if there be a need, these prayers may 
help to obtain of God to take that need away, and 
to supply it in the mean while. But there is no- 
thing else intended in this design, but that we may 
see what excellent forms of prayer were used in the 
ancient church, what a rare repository of devotion 
the Scripture is ; how it was the same spirit of 
prayer that assisted the church of England, and 
other churches of God ; how much better the 
curates of souls may help themselves with these or 
the like offices, than with their own extempore ; 
how their present needs may be supplied, and their 
devotion enlarged, and a day of religion entirely 
spent, and a provision made for some necessities, 
in which our calamities and our experience of late 
have too well instructed us. For which and for 
other great reasons, aU churches have admitted 
variety of offices. In the Greek church, it is noto- 
rious, they have three public books, and very many 
added afterwards by their patriarchs, their bishops, 
and their priests ; some are said often, and others 
sometimes: and in Spain, the Mozarabic office was 
used until the time of Alphonso VI. and to this very 
day, in six parishes in Toledo, and in the cathedral 
church itself, in the chapel of Friar Francis Ximenes; 
and at Salamanca, upon certain days, in the chapel 
of Doctor Talabricensis. And after all, these may 
be admitted into the use and ministry of families, for 
all the necessities of which, hei-e is something 
provided. 

JER. TAYLOR. 
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Mt Lord, 

I AM well pleased your Lordship hath consented 
to publish your excellent sermons concerning " ex- 
tempore prayer." You preached them in a family, 
in which the public liturgy of the church is greatly 
valued, and diligently used ; but in a country, where 
most of the inhabitants are strangers to the thing, 
and enemies to the name ; for so they are taught to 
be, having no other reason for that enmity, than 
because their preachers have blasted it with the 
breath of their displeasure. But, instead of this, 
they are fed with indeliberate, unstudied, sudden 
conceptions, begotten and bom in the same minute, 
and, therefore, not likely to be better than all those 
other productions of the world, which, by being 
sudden and hasty, have an inevitable fate to be use- 
less and good for nothing. 

My Lord, I have often considered concerning the 
pretensions of those persons, who think no prayer 
is good if it be studied, and none spiritual unless it 
be " ex tempore," and that only such arc made by 
the Spirit : and perceiving them to rely upon the 
expression of St Paul, " I will pray with the Spirit," 
I have thought that they as little study what they 
teach to men, as what they say to God ; for if they 
did not understand with the Spirit, in the same sense 
as they pray with the Spirit, that is, without all 
study and consideration, I am verily persuaded they 
would not have fallen upon this new and imheard-of 
practice: I say, "unheard-of;" for it is a new thing, 
both to heathens, to Jews, and to christians ; and in- 
deed must be so, since, in the very nature of the 
thing itself, it appears to be infinitely unreasonable. 

For what greater disparagement in the world can 
there be to him that speaks, or the thing spoken, 
than to say it was spoken rashly and inconsiderate- 
ly ? And, therefore, it was an excellent saying of 
one : " Oratio viri philosophic sicut vita, debet esse 
composita:" " every wise man's words should be 
composed and orderly as his life : " fiera voWov 
aKi\l/€bn: Kol voyov, " with labour and consideration." 
And certain it is, if any man intends to speak well 
and wisely, he does not vomit out his answers, as a 
fool does secrets ; he is sick till they are out, and 
when they are, they are loathsome. Of this I need 
say no more ; but it is evident all such extempore 
prayers are likely to be less wise ; and to use such 
ways of prayer, is against reason. 

2. To do so is against the virtue of religion : it 
is doing the work of the Lord negligently, and, 
■ EccL V. 2. 



therefore, unpleasantly ; and to this is to be im- 
puted all those unhandsome issues of a sudden 
tongue, which so ill become religion, that they very 
often minister offence to wise and godly persons of 
all persuasions. 

3. Hasty and unstudied prayers are against Scrip- 
ture J expressly, I say, against the word of God, 
whose Spirit hath commanded thus : ** Be not rash 
¥ri th thy mouth, and be not hasty to utter any thing 
before God."* Now this commandment is plain 
and easy, and, therefore, not to be evacuated by any 
obscure and difficult pretences, from which no cer- 
tain argument can arise. To which if we add, that 
St Paul amongst the characters of these of whom he 
prophesies evil things, reckons vpoTreTeic ** the hasty 
and heady people ; " *» I humbly conceive that these 
are the persons, in the New Testament, who break 
the commandment in the Old, and that they must 
have something else to defend them, than what hath 
yet appeared. 

But, therefore, these our brethren pretend that 
the Spirit of God supplies all this ; and what is 
wanting in nature is supplied by grace. To this I 
need to make no new replies, but only consider, 
that where there is an unavoidable necessity, we 
have reason to suppose we shall be helped : but we 
have no such need ; we are taught in Scripture, by 
the Holy Spirit, what to pray, and how to pray, 
and beyond this assistance we need nothing, save 
only that he be pleased to stir us up to pray ; and 
for that also we have arguments and invitations 
sufficient in the divine Scripture ; and I humbly 
conceive, it is one sort of tempting God, to call for 
extraordinary aids, when we are sufficiently pro- 
vided for in ordinary ; and I appeal to the piety and 
consciences of all christian ministers, whether the 
Spirit of God hath not sufficiently enabled us in all 
the parts and necessities of prayer, by the treasures 
of Holy Scripture ? and, 2. whether, by reading and 
meditating in the Scriptures, we cannot obtain all 
the aid we need ? and, 3. whether or no, do not 
those ministers that are supposed to pray best 
amongst them, most of all use the phrases and ex- 
pressions of Scripture P and, 4. whether or no, are 
not such prayers undeniably the best which are 
taken thence ? 

4. But, that I need no further argument in this 
question, I appeal to the experience of this last 
age, in which extempore prayers have been bora 

b 2 Tim, ill. 
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and bred, whether it can be reasonable to allow 
such sudden prayers to be productions of the Spirit, 
when we have heard many spiritual crimes express- 
ed and promoted by such prayers, and by those 
that pretended to such gifts ? the consequence of 
which is certainly this ; that to prove a man to pray 
with the Spirit, something else is required besides 
speaking extempore ; and that this is not, therefore, 
it ; because many do this, who do like Ananias and 
Sapphira, yl/evtraa^ai to ayiov Tvevfxaj "belie, or 
falsely pretend the Spirit," who cannot dictate false, 
heretical, rebellious, blasphemous, or ignorant pro- 
positions : and yet it is certain, if these men who 
pray extempore, did pray with the Spirit; that is, if 
the Spirit of God did dictate those words ; those 
prayers would be as good canonical Scripture, when 
they are written by the short-hand writers, as any 
of tiie psalms of David, or the words of the apos- 
tles: which because it is intolerable to affirm, it 
follows, that praying with the Spirit means not ex- 
tempore prayers. 

5. I add but one thing more, and that is, that 
Dideclavius, the great patron of our dissenting 
brethren, said, in his " Altare Damasceno," that 
the master of a family could not, without indecency, 
pray with such sudden conception before a family ; 
and as wise a man as he, said, " Nihil ordinatum est 
quod prsecipitatur ; properari sine indecoro non po- 
test;"*' "There can be no order in sudden concep- 
tion ." Since, therefore, it is indecent and unorderly , 



let it be considered how such persons can observe 
the precept of the apostle : " Let all things," in the 
church, " be done decently and in order." 

If it be asked by any man. Whether it be unfit 
to use, in private, forms of our own composing? I 
answer, " it may be very fit ;" but this is because 
this rule of the apostle, which wholly relates to the 
public, is not a provision for the private, for decency 
is a relative term, and so is order; and in private 
we may deliberate upon our knees, but, in public, 
we cannot ; and although we must, neither in pub- 
lic nor in private, speak hastily, rashly, or without 
sufficient deliberation, yet we may do that in private 
which, in public, we may not ; and there we are 
only to avoid rashness and hastiness ; but in pub- 
lic we must take care of order also, and of decency, 
and of edification of others, all which by extempore 
prayers cannot be well provided for : but, my Lord, 
I forget the purpose of my letter, which is to pay to 
your Lordship that just acknowledgment of your 
care of the church's good, and the instruction of 
souls, which you have expressed in this material, 
plain, easy, and religious discourse, which I pray 
God may prove as profitable as it is rational, as 
useful as it is pioua. 

My Lord, I am 

Your Lordship's 
Most affectionate brother and servant, 

J. T. 
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I HAVE read over this book which the assembly 
of divines is pleased to call, " The Directory for 
Prayer." I confess I came to it with much expect- 
ation, and was in some measure confident I should 
have found it an exact and unblamable model of 
devotion, free from all those objections which men 
of their own persuasion had obtruded against the 
public liturgy of the church of England ; or, at least, 
it should have been composed with so much artifice 
and fineness, that it might have been to all the 
world an argument of their learning and excellency 
of spirit, if not of the goodness and integrity of 
their religion and purposes. I shall give no other 
character of the whole, but that the public disrelish 
« Seneca, 



which I find amongst persons of great piety, of all 
qualities, not only of great, but even of ordinary 
understandings, is to me some argument that it lies 
so open to the objections even of common spirits, 
that the compilers of it did intend more to prevail 
by the success of their armies, than the strength of 
reason, and the proper grounds of persuasion, which 
yet most wise and good men believe to \>e the more 
christian way of the two. But because the judg- 
ment I made of it from an argument so extrinsical 
to the nature of the thing, could not reasonably 
enable me to satisfy those many persons, who, in 
their behalf, desired me to consider it, I resolved to 
look upon it nearer, and to take its account from 
something that was ingredient to its constitution, 
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^'that I might be able both to exhort and convince 
the gainsayers," who refuse to hold fast mtrrov Xd- 
yov Kara r^v hi^axr^yf that "faithful word which 
they had been taught" by their mother, the church 
of England. 

2. I shall decline to speak of the efficient cause 
of this directory, and not quarrel at it, that it was 
composed against the laws both of England and all 
Christendom. If the thing were good and pious, 
and did not, directly or accidentally, invade the 
rights of a just superior, I would learn to submit 
to the imposition, and never quarrel at the incom- 
petency of his authority, that engaged me to do 
pious and holy things. And it may be, when I 
am a little more used to it, I shall not wonder at a 
synod, in which not one bishop sits, in the capacity 
of a bishop, though I am most certain, this is the 
first example in England, since it was first chris- 
tened. But, for the present, it seems something 
hard to digest it, because I know so well that all 
assemblies of the church have admitted priests to 
consultation and dispute, but never to authority and 
decision, till the pope enlarging the phylacteries of 
the archimandrites and abbots, did sometimes, by 
way of privilege and dispensation, give to some of 
them decisive voices in public councils ; but this 
was one of the things in which he did innovate and 
invade against the public resolutions of Christendom, 
though he durst not do it often, and yet when he did 
it, it was in very small and inconsiderable numbers. 

3. I said, I would not meddle with the efficient, 
and I cannot meddle with the final cause, nor guess 
at any other ends and purposes of theirs, than at 
what they publicly profess, which is the abolition 
and destruction of the book of common-prayer ; 
which great change, because they are pleased to 
call reformation, I am content, in charity, to believe 
they think it so, and that they have ** zelum Dei," 
but whether '< secundum scientiam," "according to 
knowledge," or no, must be judged by them who 
consider the matter and the form. 

4. But because the matter is of so great variety 
and minute consideration, every part whereof would 
require as much scrutiny as I purpose to bestow 
upon the whole, I have, for the present, chosen to 
consider only the form of it; concerning which, I 
shall give my judgment without any sharpness or 
bitterness of spirit ; for I am resolved not to be angry 
with any men of another persuasion, as knowing that 
I differ just as much from them as they do from me. 

5. The directory takes away that form of prayer 
which, by the authority and consent of all the obli- 
ging power of the kingdom, hath been used and en- 
joined ever since the reformation. But this was 
done by men of differing spirits, and of disagreeing 
interests ; some of them consented to it, that they 
might take away all set forms of prayer, and give 
way to every man's spirit; the other, that they 
might take away this form, and give way and coun- 
tenance to their own. The first is an enemy to aU 
deliberation: the second, to all authority. They 
win have no man to deliberate ; these would have 
none but themselves. The former are unwise and 

* Isocrat in Panathen. 



rash ; the latter are pleased with themselves, and 
are full of opinion. They must be considered apart, 
for they have rent the question in pieces, and with 
the fragment in his hand, every man hath run his 
own way. 



QUESTION I. 

6. First, of them that deny all set forms, though 
in the subject matter they were confessed innocent 
and blameless. 

7. And here I consider that the true State of the 
question is only this. Whether it is better to pray to 
God with consideration, or without? Whether is 
the wiser man of the two, he who thinks and delibe- 
rates what to say, or he that utters his mind as fast 
as it comes ? Whether is the better man, he who, 
out of reverence to God, is most careful and curious 
that he offend not in his tongue, and, therefore, he 
himself deliberates, and takes the best guides he 
can ; or he who, out of the confidence of his own 
abilities, or other exterior assistances, 5/ioioc elrf toiq 
cLqf, Km il>opTiKQc, Kal x^^^^ — ^> ''* ^^ iireX^y Xc- 
yovtri]*^ speaks whatever comes uppermost. 

8. And here I wave the advice and counsel of a 
very wise man, no less than Solomon, " Be not rash 
with thy mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to 
utter any thing before God ; for God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth ; therefore, let thy words be 
few." *» The consideration of the vast distance be- 
tween God and us, heaven and earth, should create 
such apprehensions in us, that the very best and 
choicest of our offertories are not acceptable but by 
God's gracious vouchsafing and condescension : and, 
therefore, since we are so much indebted to God for 
accepting our best, it is not safe ventured to present 
him with a dough-baked sacrifice, and put him off 
with that, which in nature and human considera- 
tion is absolutely the worst; for such is all the 
crude and imperfect utterance of our more imperfect 
conceptions : " Hoc non probo in philosopho, cujus 
oratio, sicut vita, debet esse composita," said Seneca; 
" A wise man's speech should be like his life and 
actions, composed, studied, and considered." And 
if ever inconsideration be the cause of sin and v&* 
nity, it is in our words, and therefore is, with great- 
est care, to be avoided in our prayers, we being 
most of all concerned that God may have no quar- 
rel against them, for folly or impiety. 

9. But, abstracting from the reason, let us con- 
sider who keeps the precept best, he that delibe- 
rates, or he that considers not when he speaks ? 
What man in the world is hasty to offer any thing 
unto God, if he be not, who prays extempore ? 
And then add to it but the weight of Solomon's 
reason, and let any man answer me, if he thinks it 
can well stand with that reverence we owe to the 
immense, the infinite, and to the eternal God, the 
God of wisdom, to offer him a sacrifice, which we 
durst not present to a prince or a prudent governor, 
" in re seriA," such as our prayers ought to be. 

*» Ecclej. V. 2. 
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10. And that this may not be dashed with a pre- 
tence it is carnal reasoning, I desire it may be re- 
membered, that it is the argument God himself uses 
against lame, maimed, and imperfect sacrifices, " Go 
and offer this to thy prince," see if he will accept 
it ; implying, that the best person is to have the 
best present; and what the prince will slight as 
truly unworthy of him, much more is it unfit for 
God. For God accepts not of any thing we give or 
do, as if he were bettered by it ; for, therefore, its 
estimate is not taken by its relation or natural com- 
placency to him, for, in itself, it is to him as 
nothing : but God accepts it by its proportion and 
commensuration to us. That which we call our 
best, and is truly so in human estimate, that pleases 
God J for it declares, that if we had better we would 
give it him. But to reserve the best, says too 
plainly, that we think any thing is good enough for 
him. As therefore God, in the law, would not be 
served by that which was imperfect " in genere na- 
turae:" so neither now, nor ever, will that please 
him which is imperfect " in genere morum," or 
" materia, intellectuali," when we can give a better. 

11. And, therefore, the wisest nations, and the 
most sober persons, prepared their verses and 
prayers in set forms with as much religion as they 
dressed their sacrifices, and observed the rites of 
festivals and burials. Amongst the Romans, it be- 
longed to the care of the priests to worship in pre- 
scribed and determined words. " In omni precatione 
qui vota efiundit sacerdos, Vestam et Janum alios- 
que deos preescriptis verbis et composito carmine 
advocare solet."^ The Greeks did so too, receiving 
their prayers by dictate, word for word. " Itaque 
sua carmina sueeque precationes singulis diis insti- 
tutfB stmt ; quas plerumque, nequid prspostere dica- 
tur, aliquis ex prsescripto preeire et ad verbum referre 
solebat : " ^ " Their hymns and prayers were or- 
dained peculiar to every god, which, lest any thing 
should be said preposterously, were usually pro- 
nounced, word for word, after the priest, and out of 
written copies; and the magi among the Persians 
were as considerate in their devotions ; *' Magos et 
Persas primo semper diluculo canere diis hymnos et 
laudes, meditato et solenni precationis carmine;"® 
" The Persians sang hymns to their gods by the 
morning twilight, in a premeditate, solemn, and 
metrical form of prayer," saith the same author. 
For, since in all the actions and discourses of men, 
that which is the least considered is likely to be the 
worst, and is certainly of the greatest disreputation, 
it were a strange cheapness of opinion, towards God 
and religion, to be the most incurious of what we 
say to him ; and in our religious offices, it is strange 
that every thing should be considered but our 
prayers. It is spoken by Eunapius, to the honour 
of Proeeresius's scholars, that when the proconsul 
asked their judgments in a question of philosophy, 
they were irjoowvfyircJvrcc to. 'Ape<rrci5ov /icra voK- 
Xfjc (TKi\l/£ijjQ Koi ir6yov, dc ovk elffl tS»v i^ovvruVf 
aXKa Twva Kpitovyruv,^ " they, with much considera- 
tion and care, gave, in answer, those words of Aris- 
tides, ' that they were not of the number of those 

< Alex, ab Alex. lib. ii. c. 14. ^ Idem, Ub. iv. c. 17. 



that used to vomit out answers, but of those that 
considered every word they were to speak.'" "Ni- 
hil enim ordinatum est quod pripcipitatur et pro- 
perat," said Seneca ; " Nothing can be regular and 
orderly that is hasty and precipitate ; " and, there- 
fore, unless religion be the most imprudent, trifling, 
and inconsiderable thing, and that the work of the 
Lord is dx)ne well enough when it is done negli- 
gently, or that the sanctuary hath the greatest 
beauty when it hath the least order, it will concern 
us highly to think our prayers and religious offices 
are actions fit for wise men, and, therefore, to be 
done as the actions of wise men use to be, that is, de- 
liberately, prudently, and with greatest consideration. 

12. Well then, in the nature of the thing, extem- 
pore forms have much the worse of it. But it is 
pretended that there is such a thing as the gift of 
prayer, a praying with the Spirit; " Et nescit tarda 
molimina Spiritus sancti gratia," God's Spirit, if be 
pleases, can do his work as well in an instant as in 
long premeditation. And to this purpose are pre- 
tended those places of Scripture, which speak of 
assistance of God's Spirit in our prayers : *' And I 
will pour upon the house of David, and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the Spirit of grace and supplica- 
tion." s But especially Rom. viii. 26. *< Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered," &c. From whence the 
conclusion that is inferred is, in the words of St. 
Paul, " that we must pray with the Spirit," there- 
fore, not with set forms, therefore extempore. . 

13. The collection is somewhat wild, for there is 
great independency in the several parts ; and much 
more is in the conclusion than was virtually in the 
premises. But such as it is, the authors of it, I 
suppose, will own it. And, therefore, we will ex- 
amine tlie main design of it, and then consider the 
particular means of its persuasion, quoted in the 
objection. 

14. It is ^one of the privileges of the gospel, and 
the benefit of Christ's ascension, that the Holy 
Ghost is given unto the church, and is become to 
us the fountain of gifts and graces. But these gifts 
and graces are improvements and helps of our natu- 
ral faculties, of our art and industry, not extraordi- 
nary, miraculous, and immediate infusions of habits 
and gifts. That without God's Spirit we cannot pray 
aright, that our infirmities need his help, that we 
know not what to ask of ourselves, is most true ; 
and if eVer any heretic was more confident of his 
own naturals, or did ever more undervalue God's 
grace, than the Pelagian did, yet he denies not this: 
but what then? therefore without study, without art, 
without premeditation, without learning, the Spirit 
gives the gift of prayer, and is it his grace that, 
without any natural or artificial help, makes us pray 
extempore ? No such thing : the objection proves 
nothing of this. 

15. Here, therefore, we will join issue, whether 
the gifts and helps of the Spirit be immediate infu- 
sions of the faculties, and powers, and perfect 

• Ibid. ' In Vita ProaresiL i Zech. xii. 10. 
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abilities ? Or that he doth assist us only by his aids, 
external and internal, in the use of such means 
which God and nature had given to man, to ennoble 
his soul, better his faculties, and to improve his 
understanding ? That the aids of the Holy Ghost are 
only assistances to us, in the use of natural and arti- 
ficial means, I will undertake to prove ; and from 
thence it will evidently follow, that labour, and hard 
study, and premeditation, will soonest purchase the 
gift of prayer, and ascertain us of the assistance of 
the Spirit; and, therefore, set forms of prayer, 
studied and considered of, are in a true and proper 
sense, and without enthusiasm, the fruits of the 
Spirit 

1 6. First ; God's Spirit did assist the apostles by 
ways extraordinary, and fit for the first institution 
of Christianity ; but doth assist us now by the ex- 
presses of those first assistances which he gave to 
them immediately. 

17. Thus the Holy Ghost brought to their me- 
mory all things which Jesus spake and did, and, by 
that means, we come to know all that the Spirit 
knew to be necessary for us, the Holy Ghost being 
author of our knowledge, by being the fountain of 
the revelation ; and we are, therefore, 6eo2/3aicro(, 
" taught by God," because the Spirit of God revealed 
the articles of our religion, that they might be known 
to all ages of the church; and this is testified by St. 
Paul : ** He gave some apostles, and some prophets," 
&c. ** for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ, till we aU come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man^*' &c. This was the effect of Christ's ascension, 
when he " gave gifts unto men," that is, when he 
sent the Spirit, the verification of the promise of the 
Father. The effect of this immission of the Holy 
Ghost was to fill all things, and that for ever ; to 
build up the church of God until the day of con- 
summation ; so that the Holy Ghost abides with the 
church for ever, by transmitting those revelations, 
which he taught the apostles, to all christians in 
succession. Now as the Holy Ghost taught the 
apostles, and, by them, still teaches us what to 
believe ; so it is certain he taught the aposties how 
and what to pray ; and because it is certain that all 
the rules concerning our duty in prayer, and all 
those graces which we are to pray for, are trans- 
mitted to us by derivation from the apostles, whom 
the Holy Ghost did teach even to that very purpose 
also, that they should teach us : it follows evidentiy, 
that the gift of prayer is a gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
and yet to verify this proposition, we need no other 
immediate inspiration or extraordinary assistance, 
than that we derive from the Holy Ghost, by the 
conveyance of the apostolical sermons and writings. 

18. The reason is the same in faith and prayer ; 
and if there were any difierence in the acquisition 
or reception, faith certainly needs a more immediate 
infusion, as being of greatest necessity, and yet a 
grace to which we least co-operate, it being the first 
of graces, and less of the will in it than any other. 
But yet the Holy Ghost is the author of our faith, 

b Rom. X. 17. Ephes. ii. 8. 



and « we believe with the Spirit" (it is St. Paul's 
expression) ; and yet our " belief comes by hearing 
and reading" the Holy Scriptures, and their inter- 
pretations. Now reconcile these two together, 
" Faith comes by hearing," and yet " is the gift of 
the Spirit;"^ and it says that the gifts of the Spirit 
are not ecstasies and immediate infusions of habits, 
but helps from God, to enable us, upon the use of 
the means of his own appointment, to believe, to 
speak, to understand, to prophesy, and to pray. 

19. But whosoever shall look for any other gifts 
of the Spirit, besides the parts of nature helped by 
industiy and God's blessing upon it, and the revela- 
tions or the supplies of matter in Holy Scripture, 
will be very far to seek, having neither reason, pro- 
mise, nor experience of his side. For why should 
the spirit of prayer be any other than as the gift 
and " spirit of faith," as St Paul calls it,* acquired 
by human means, using Divine aids ? that is, by our 
endeavours in hearing, reading, catechizing, desires 
to obey, and all this blessed and promoted by God, 
this produces faith. Nay, it is true of us what 
Christ told his aposties, " sine me nihil potestis fa- 
cere ;" not " nihil magnum aut difficile, " but " om- 
nin6 nihil, " as St. Austin observes. " Without me 
ye can do nothing :" and yet we were not capable 
of a law, or of reward or punishment, if neither with 
him, nor without him, we were able to do any thing. 
And, therefore, although in the midst of all our co- 
operation we may say to God, in the words of the 
prophet, " Domine, omnia opera operatus es in 
nobis," ** Lord, thou hast wrought all our works 
in -us,", yet they are "opera nostra" still; God 
works, and we work : first is the x"P'C ^tpofiivrf, 
God's grace is brought to us, he helps and gives us 
abilities, and then expects our duty. And if the 
spirit of prayer be of greater consequence than all 
the works God hath wrought in us besides, and hath 
the promise of a special prerogative, let the first be 
proved, and the second be shown in any good record, 
and then I will confess the difference. 

20. The parallel of this argument I the rather 
urge, because I find praying in the Holy Ghost 
joined with graces, which are as much God's gifts 
and productions of the Spirit, as any thing in the 
world, and yet which the apostle presses upon us as 
duties, and things put into our power, to be im- 
proved by our industry, and those are faith (in 
which I before instanced) and charity. "But ye, 
beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy 
faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves 
in the love of God." ^ All of the same considera- 
tion, faith, and prayer, and charity, all gifts of the 
Spirit, and yet " build up yourselves in faith, and 
keep yourselves in love," and therefore, by a parity 
of reason, improve yourselves in the spirit of prayer ; 
that is, God, by his Spirit, having supplied us with 
matter, let our industry and co-operations, " per mo- 
dum naturee," improve these gifts, and build upon ^ 
this foundation. 

21. Thus the Spirit of God is called " the Spirit 
of adoption, the Spirit of counsel, the Spirit of 
grace, the Spirit of meekness, the Spirit of wis- 

« 2 Cor. iv. 13. " Epist Jude, ver. 20. 
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dom." And, withont doubt, be is the Foantain of 
all these to us all, and that for ever, and yet it can- 
not reasonably be supposed, but that i^e must stir 
up the graces of God in us, co-operate with his as- 
sistances, study in order to counsel, labour and con- 
sider in order to wisdom, give all diligence to make 
our calling and election sure, in order to our adop- 
tion, in which we are sealed by the Spirit Now 
these instances are of gifts, as well as graces ; and 
since the days of wonder and need of miracles is 
expired, there is no more reason to expect inspira- 
tion of gifts, than of graces, without our endea- 
vours. It concerns the church rather to have these 
secured than those, and yet the Spirit of God puts 
it upon the condition of our' co-operation; for, ac- 
cording to the proverb of the old moralists, " Dens 
habet sinum facilem, non perforatum, " " God's 
bosom is apt and easy" to die emission of graces 
and assistances, but it is not loose and ungirt; 
something must be done on our part, we must im- 
prove the talents and swell the bank; for if either 
we lay them up in a napkin or spend them, sup- 
press the Spirit or extinguish it, we shall dearly ac- 
count for it 

22. In the mean time, if we may lose the gifts 
by our own fault, we may purchase them by our 
diligence ; if we may lessen them by our incurious- 
ness, we may increase them by study ; if we may 
quench the Spirit, then also we may re-enkindle it : 
all which are evident probation that the Holy Ghost 
gives us assistances to improve our natural powers, 
and to promote our acquisite, and his aids are not 
inspirations of the habit, or infusions of a perfect 
gift, but a subliming^ of what God gave us in the 
stock of nature and art, to make it in a sufficient order 
to an end supernatural and divine. 

23. The same doctrine we are taught by St. 
Paul's exhortation to Timothy : " Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by pro- 
phecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery."* And again, "Stir up the gift of 
God which is in thee by the laying on of my 
hands." " If there be any gifts of the Holy Ghost 
and spiritual influences, dispensed without our co- 
operation, and by inspiration of the entire power, 
it is in ordination ; and the persons so ordained are 
most likely to receive the gift of prayer, if any such 
thing be for the edification of the church, they 
being the men appointed to intercede, and to stand 
between God and the people ; and yet this gift oV 
God, even in those times when they were dispensed 
with miracle, and assistances extraordinary, were 
given, as all things now are given, by the means 
also of our endeavour, and was capable of improve- 
ment by industry, and of defailance by neglect ; 
and therefore much rather is it so now, in the days 
of ordinary ministration and common assistances. 

24. And indeed this argument, beside the effi- 
cacy of its persuasion, must needs conclude against 
the men to whom these "adversaria" are address- 

1 Tim. iv. 14. "» 2 Tim. i. 6. 

" " So as that hereby they become not slothful and negli- 
gent in stirring up the gifts of Christ in them. Bat that each 



ed, because themselves call upon their disciples to 
exercise the gift of prayer," and offer it to consider- 
ation, that such exercising it is the way to better 
it ; and if natural endowments and artificial endea- 
vours are the way to purchase new degrees of it, it 
were not amiss they did consider a little before they 
begin, and did improve their first and smallest capa- 
cities before they ventured any thing in public, by 
way of address to almighty God. For the first be- 
ginnings are certainly as improvable as the next 
degrees, and it is certain they have more need of 
it, as being more imperfect and rude. Therefore, 
whenever God's Spirit hath given us any capacities 
or assistances, any documents, motions, desires, or 
any aids whatsoever, they are, therefore, given us 
with a purpose we should, by our industry, skill, and 
labour, improve them, because without such co- 
operation, the intention is made void, and the work 
imperfect 

25. And this is exactly the doctrine I plainly 
gather from the objected words of St Paul. " The 
Spirit helpetfa our infirmities," ^vvayrika^^avcTaif 
it is, in the Greek, '' coUaborantem adjuvat." It is 
an ingeminate expression of our labours. And that 
supposes us to have ftu;ulties capable of improvement 
and an obligation to labour, and that the effect of 
having the gift of prayer depends upon the mutual 
course, that is, upon God blessing our powers and 
our endeavours. And if this way the Spirit performs 
his promise suflflciently, and does all that we need, 
and all that he ties himself to; he that will multiply 
his hopes further than what is sufl&cient, or what is 
promised, may possibly deceive himself, but never 
deceive God, and make him multiply and continue 
miracles to justify his fancy. 

26. Better it is to follow the Scriptures for our 
guide, as in all things else, so in this particular. 
" Take the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God ; praying always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Spirit" « "The word of God" is 
" the sword of the Spirit ;" ** praying in the Spirit," 
is one way of using it, indeed the only way that he 
here specifies. " Praying in the Spirit," then, being 
the using of this sword, and this sword being the 
word of God, it follows evidently, that prajring in 
the Spirit is praying in, or according to, the word of 
God, that is, in the directions, rules, and expresses 
of the word of God, that is, of the Holy Scriptures. 
For we have many infirmities, and we need the 
Spirit to help ; as doubting, coldness, weariness, 
disrelish of heavenly things, indifferency; and these 
are enough to interpret the place quoted in the ob- 
jection, without tying him to make words for us, to 
no great religious purposes, when God hath done that 
for us, in other manner than what we dream of. 

27. So that, in effect, praj^ing in the Holy Ghost, 
or with the Spirit, is nothing but prayer for such 
things, and in such manner, which God, by his 
Spirit, hath taught us in Holy Scripture. Holy 
prayers, " spiritual songs," so the apostle calls one 

one, hy meditation, by taking heed, &c. may be careful to fur- 
nish his heart ana tongue with further or other materials," 
&c.— Prefitce to the Directory. 
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j part of prayer, vie. *l encharistical or thanksgiTing/' 

j that is, prayers or songs which are spiritual " in 

I materid." And if they be called spiritual for the 

j efficient cause too, the Holy Ghost being the author 

I of them, it comes all to one ; for therefore he is the 

cause and giver of them, because he hath, in his 

word, revealed what things we are to pray for, and 

there, also, hath taught us the manner. 

28. And this I plainly prove froin the words of 
St Paul before quoted, " The Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities, for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought." p In this we are infirm, that we 
know not our own needs, nor our own advantages : 
when the Holy Ghost hath taught us what to ask, 
and to ask that as we ought, then he hath healed 
our infirmities, and our ignorances in the matter 
and the manner ; then we know what to pray for as 
we ought, then we have the grace of prayer, and 
the spirit of supplication. And, therefore, in the 
instance . before mentioned, concerning spiritual 
songs, when the apostle had twice enjoined the use 
of them in order to prayer and preaching, to in- 
struction and to eucharist, and those to be done by 
the aid of Christ, and Christ's Spirit ; what in one 
place he calls, " being filled with the Spirit," ^ in 
the other he calls, " the dwelling of the word of 
Christ in us richly ;" ' plainly intimating to us that 
when we are mighty in the Scriptures, full of the 
word of Christ, then we are filled with the Spirit, 
because the Spirit is the great dictator of them to 
us, and the remembrancer ; and when, by such 
helps of Scripture, we sing hymns to God's honour, 
and our mutual comfort, then we sing and give 
thanks in the Spirit. And this is evident, if yon 
consaU the places, and compare them. 

29. And that this is for this reason called a " gift 
and grace," or issue of the Spirit, is so evident and 
notorious, that the speaking of an ordinary revealed 
truth, is called in Scripture, " a speaking by the 
Spirit."" " No man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost"* For, though the 
world could not acknowledge Jesus for the Lord, 
witliout a revelation, yet now that we are taught 
this truth by Scripture, and by the preaching of 
the apostles to which they were enabled by the 
Holy Ghost, we need no revelation or enthusiasm 
to confess tiiis truth, which we are taught in our 
creeds and catechisms ; and as this light sprang first 
from the emission of a ray from God's Spirit, we 
must for ever acknowledge him the fountain of our 
light. Though we cool our thirst at the mouth of 
the river, yet we owe for our draughts to the springs 
and fountains from whence the waters first came, 
though derived to us by the succession of a long 
current If the Holy Ghost supplies us with ma- 
terials and fundamentals for our building, it is then 
enough to denominate the whole edifice to be of 
him, although the labour and the workmanship be 
ours upon another stock. And this is it which the 
apostle speaks, *' Which things also we speak, not 
in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual 
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things with spiritual" » " The Holy Ghost teaches," 
yet it is upon our co-operation, our study and en- 
deavour ; " while we compare spiritual things with 
spiritual," the Holy Ghost is said to teach us, be- 
cause these spirituals were of his suggestion and . 
revelation. 

30. For it is a rule of the school, and there is 
much reason in it, *< Habitus infusi infunduntur per 
modum acquisitorum," '' whatsoever is infused into 
us is in the same manner infused as other things 
are acquired," that is, step by step, by human means 
and co-operation ; and grace does not give us new 
faculties, and create another nature, but meliorates 
and improves our own. . And therefore, what the 
Greeks called cfcic, " habits," the christians used to 
call Buftreic and ^oip^^aro, " gifts," because we de- 
rive assistances from above to heighten the habits, 
and facilitate the actions, in order to a more noble 
and supernatural end. And what St Paul said in 
the resurrection, is also true in this question, *' that 
is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, — and then that which is spiritual." The 
graces and gifts of the Spirit are postnate, and are 
additions to art and nature. God directs our coun- 
sels, opens our understandings, regulates our will, 
orders our afiections, supplies us with objects, and 
argtmients, and opportunities, and revelations, " in - 
scriptis," and then most when we most employ our 
own endeavours, God loving to bless all the means and 
instruments of his service, whether they be natural 
or acquisite. 

31. So that now I demand, whether, since the 
expiration of the age of miracles, God's Spirit does 
not most assist us when we most endeavour and 
most use the means? He that says " no," dis- 
courages all men from reading the Scriptures, from 
industry, from meditation, from conferen<;e, from 
human arts and sciences, and from whatsoever else 
God and good laws provoke us to by proposition of 
rewards. But if " yea," (as most certainly God 
will best crown the best endeavours,) then the spirit 
of prayer is greatest in him, who (supposing the 
like capacities and opportunities) studies hardest, 
reads most, practises most religiously, deliberates 
most prudently ; and then, by how much want of 
means is worse than the use of means, by so much 
extempore prayers are worse than deliberate and 
studied. Excellent, therefore, is the counsel of St 
Peter. " If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God : " not lightly, then, and inconsider- 
ately. " If any man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability which God giveth :"* great reason then 
to put ail his abilities and faculties to it: and 
whether of the two does most likely do that he that 
takes pains, and considers and discusses, and so ap- 
proves and practises a form,— or he that never con- 
siders what he says, till he says it, — needs not much 
deliberation to pass a sentence. Only, methinks it 
is most unreasonable, that we should be bound to 
prepare ourselves with due requisites, to hear what 
they shall speak in public, and that they should not 
prepare what to speiJc; as if to speak were of easier 

t Vid. Acto xix. 21. and xvi. 7—10. 
" 1 Cor. ii. 13. « 1 Epist iv. 11. 
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or of less consideration! than to hear what is 
spoken ; or if they do prepare what to speak to the 
people, it were also very fit they prepared their 
prayers, and considered beforehand of the fitness of 
the offertory they present to God. 

32. Lastly ; did not the penmen of the Scripture 
write the epistles and gospels respectively all by 
the Spirit? Most certainly, "holy men of God 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," 
saith St. Peter. And certainly they were moved 
by a more immediate motion, and a motion nearer 
to an enthusiasm, than now-a-days in " the gift and 
spirit of prayer." And yet, in the midst of those 
great assistances and motions they did use study, 
art, industry, and human abilities.^ Thi^ is more 
than probable in the different styles of the several 
books, some being of admirable art, others lower 
and plain. The words were their own ; at least, 
sometimes, not the Holy Ghost's. And if Origen, 
St Jerome, and especially the Greek fathers, scho- 
liasts and grammarians, were not deceived by false 
copies, but that they truly did observe, sometimes 
to be impropriety of an expression in the language, 
sometimes not true Greek, who will think those 
errors or imperfections in grammar were {in respect 
of the words, I say, precisely) immediate inspira- 
tions and dictates of the Holy Ghost, and not rather 
their own productions of industry and humanity ? 
But clearly, some of their words were the words of 
Aratus, some of Epimenides : some of Menander, 
some of St Paul, "This speak I, not the Lord."» 
Some were the words of Moses, even all that part 
of the Levitical law which concerned divorces, and 
concerning which our blessed Saviour afiirms, that 
" Moses permitted it, because of the hardness of 
their hearts, but from the beginning it was not so : " 
and divers others of the same nature, collected and 
observed to this purpose, by Origen,* St Basil,** St 
Ambrose ; ^ and particularly that promise which St 
Paul made " of calling upon the Corinthians as he 
passed into Macedonia," which certainly, in all rea- 
son, is to be presumed to have been spoken " huma^ 
nitiis," and not by immediate inspiration and infu- 
sion, because St. Paul was so hindered that he 
could not be as good as his word, and yet the Holy 
Ghost could have foreseen it, and might better have 
excused it, if St Paul had laid it upon his score ; 
but he did not, and it is reasonable enough to be- 
lieve there was no cause he should ; and yet, be- 
cause the Holy Ghost renewed their memory, 
improved their understanding, supplied to some 
their want of human learning, and so assisted them, 
that they should not commit an error in fact or opi- 
nion, neither in the narrative nor dogmatical parts, 
therefore they wrote " by the Spirit." Since that, 
we cannot pretend, upon any grounds of probability, 
to an inspiration so immediate as theirs, and yet 
their assistances which they had from the Spirit, 
did not exclude human arts and industry, but that 

7 Etiam veteres prophetse disposuerunt se ad respopdendiim 
propheticc, et vaticinia, admoto plectro, aut hausto calice, 
dederunt.— Gen. xliv. 5. " Seypbus, quern furati estis, ipse 
est, in quo Dominus meus bibit, et in quo augurari tolet," 
dixit CBConomus Josephi. " Rt efferte psalterium," dixit 
Eliscus, 2 Reg. iii. 15. Dominum intcrrogatunis. 



the ablest scholar did write the best, much rather 
is this true in the gifts and assistances we receive, 
and particularly in " the gift of prayer ;" it is not 
an extempore and an inspired faculty, but the facul- 
ties of nature, and the abilities of art and industry 
are improved and ennobled by the supervening as- 
sistances of the Spirit. And if these who pray ex- 
tempore, say that the assistance they receive from 
the Spirit, is the inspiration of words and powers 
without the operations of art and natural abilities, 
and human industry, then, besides that it is more 
than the penmen of Scripture sometimes had, (be- 
cause they needed no extraordinary assistances 
to what they could, of themselves, do upon 
the stock of other abilities,) besides this, I say, it 
must follow that such prayers, so inspired, if they 
were committed to writing, would prove as good 
canonical Scripture as any is in St Paul's epistles ; 
the impudence of which pretension is sufficient to 
prove the extreme vanity of the challenge. 

33. The sum is this : Whatsoever this gift is, or 
this spirit of prayer, it is to be acquired by human 
industry, by learning of the Scriptures, by reading, 
by conference, and by whatsoever else faculties are 
improved, and habits enlarged. God's Spirit hath 
done his work sufficiently this way, and he loves 
not, either in nature or grace, which are his two 
great sanctions, to multiply miracles when there is 
no need. 

34. And now let us take a man that pretends he 
hath the " gift of prayer," and loves to pray extem- 
pore, — I suppose his thoughts go a little before his 
tongue ; I demand, then, whether cannot this man, 
when it is once come into his head, hold his tongue, 
and write down what he hath conceived ? If his 
first conceptions were of God, and God's Spirit, then 
they are so still, even when they are written. Or 
is the Spirit departed from him, upon the sight of a 
pen and ink-horn? It did use to be otherwise 
among the old and new prophets, whether they were 
prophets of prediction, or of ordinary ministry. 
But if his conception may be written, and being 
written, is still a production of the Spirit ; then it 
follows, that " set forms of prayer," deliberate, and 
described, may as well be a praying with the Spirit, 
as sudden forms and extempore outlets. 

35. Now the case being thus put, I would fiiin 
know what the difference is between deliberate and 
extempore prayers, save only that in these there is 
less consideration and pnidence ; for that the other 
are (at least as much as these) the productions of 
the Spirit, is evident in the very case put in this 
argument : and whether to consider and to weigh 
them be any disadvantage' to our devotions, I leave 
it to all wise men to determine ; so that in effect, 
since, after the pretended assistance of the Spirit in 
our prayers, we may write them down, consider 
them, try the spirits, and ponder the matter, the 
reason, and the religion of the address; let the 

Vid. Eras. Epist ad Jo. Eckiuiu, Ep. lib. 20. > 
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world judge whether this sudden utterance and ex- 
tempore forms, be any thing else but a direct reso- 
lution not to consider beforehand what we speak. 
." Sic itaque habe, ut istam vim dicendi Yapidam 
aptiorem esse circulanti judices, qu&m agenti rem 
magnam et seriam, .docentique." They are the 
words of Seneca, and express what naturally flows 
from the premises. The pretence of the spirit, and 
the gift of prayer, is not sufficient to justify the 
dishonour they do to religion, in serving it in the 
lowest and most indeliberate manner, nor quit such 
men from unreasonableness and folly, who will dare 
to speak to God in the presence of the people, and 
in their behalf, without deliberation, or learning, or 
study. Nothing is a greater disreputation to the 
prudence of a discourse, than to say it was a thing 
made up in haste, that is, without due considering. 

36. But here I consider, and I wish they whom 
it concerns most would do so too : that to pretend 
the Spirit, in so unreasonable a manner, to so ill 
purposes, and without reason, or promise, or proba- 
bility for doing it, is a very great crime, and of 
dangerous consequence. It was the greatest aggra^ 
vation of the sin of Ananias and Sapphira, if^cv- 
{TturBai TO ayiov to irvEVfjia, that they did falsely 
pretend and " belie the Holy Spirit ;" which crime, 
besides that it dishonours the Holy Ghost, to make 
him the president of imperfect and illiterate rites, 
the author of con&sion, and indeliberate discourses, 
and the parent of such productions, which a wise 
person would blush to own : it also entitles him to 
all those doctrines which either chance or design 
shall expose to the people, in such prayers to which 
they entitle the Holy Spirit as the author and im- 
mediate dictator. So that if they please, he must 
not only own their follies, but their impieties too ; 
and how great disreputation this, is to the Spirit of 
wisdom, of counsel, and of holiness, I wish they 
may rather understand by discourse than by ex- 
periment 

37. But let us look a little further into the mys- 
tery, and see what is meant in Scripture by ** pray- 
ing with the spirit." In what sense the Holy Ghost 
is called the "Spirit of prayer," I have already 
shown ; viz. by the same reason as he is the " Spirit 
of faith, of prudence, of knowledge, of understand- 
ing," and the > like, because he gives us assistances 
for the acquiring of these graces, and furnishes us 
with revelations by way of object and instruction. 
But "praying with the spirit" hath besides this 
other senses also in Scripture. I find in one place, 
that we then pray with the spirit, when the Holy 
Ghost does actually excite us to desires and earnest 
tendencies to the obtaining our holy purpose, when 
he prepares our hearts to pray, when he enkindles 
our desires, gives us zeal and devotion, charity and 
fervour, spiritual violence and holy importunity. 
This sense is also in the latter part of the objected 
words of St Paul,<* **The Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us vrith groanings." And, indeed, this is 

* Rom. riii. 26. 

« Sunt ne mei ? sunt no tiii ? imd sunt gemitus ecclcsiae, 
aliquando in me, aliquando in te. August, eodem modo quo 
St August dixit Deo, Conqueror tibi, Domine, lachrymis 



truly a praying with the Spirit ; but this will do 
our reverend brethren of the assembly little advan- 
tage as to the present question. For this Spirit is 
not a spirit of utterance, not at all clamorous in the 
ears of the people ; but cries aloud in the ears of 
God, with " groans unutterable," so it follows, and 
only " he that searcheth the heart, he understandeth 
the meaning of the Spirit."® This is the Spirit of 
the Son, which " God hath sent into our hearts," 
(not into our tongues,) " whereby we cry, Abba 
Father."' And this is the great avdevria for mental 
prayer, which is properly and truly praying by the 
Spirit 

38. Another praying with the spirit I find in 
that place of St Paul, from whence this expression 
is taken, and commonly used, " I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also." 
It is generally supposed that St Paul relates here 
to a special and extraordinary gift of prayer, which 
was indulged to the primitive bishops and priests, 
the apostles and rulers of churches, and to some 
other persons extraordinarily, of being able to com- 
pose prayers, pious in the matter, prudent in the 
composure, devout in the forms, expressive in the 
language ; and, in short, useful to the church, and 
very apt for devotion, and serving to her religion 
and necessities. I believe that such a gift there 
was, and this indulged, as other issues of the Spirit, 
to some persons upon special necessities, by singu- 
lar dispensation, as the Spirit knew to be most expe- 
dient for the present need, and the future instruc- 
tion. This I believe, not because I find sufficient 
testimony that it was so, or any evidence from the 
words now alleged ; but because it was reasonable 
it should be so, and agreeable to the other proceed- 
ings of the Holy Ghost For although we account 
it an easy matter to make prayers, and we have 
great reason to give thanks to the Holy Ghost 
for it, who hath descended so plentifully upon 
the church, hath made plentiful revelation of all 
the public and private necessities of the world, 
hath taught us how to pray, given rules for the 
manner of address, taught us how to distinguish 
spiritual from carnal things, hath represented the 
vanity of worldly desires, the imsatisfyingness of 
earthly possessions, the blessing of being denied 
our impertinent, secular, and indiscreet requests, 
and hath done all this at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, and hath actually stirred up the apostles 
and apostolical men to make so many excellent 
forms of prayer, which their successors did in part 
retain, and in part imitate, till the conjunct wisdom 
of the church saw her offices complete, regular, and 
sufficient So that now every man is able to make 
something of forms of prayer, (for which ability they 
should do well to pay their eucharist to the Holy 
Ghost, and not abuse the gift to vanity or schism ;) 
yet at the first beginning of Christianity, till the 
Holy Spirit did fill all things, they found no such 
plenty of forms of prayer; and it was accounted a 

Jesu Christi, de quo dictum cat, Heb. ▼. 7. M<ru9 ri xal 
iKtrripiat fitTa Koavyij^ l<rxwp«« nai BuKpOnv irpocriviyKt, 
f Gal. iv.6. 
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matter of so great consideration to make a form of 
prayer, that it was thought a fit work for a prophet, 
or the founder of an institution. And, therefore, the 
disciples of John asked of him, " to teach them how 
to pray ;" and the disciples of Christ did so too. 
For the law of Moses had no rules to instruct the 
synagogue how to pray ; and hut that Moses, and 
David, and Asaph, and some few of the prophets 
more, left "forms of prayer" which the Spirit of 
God inspired them withal, upon great necessities, 
and great mercy to that people, they had not known 
how to have composed an office for the daily ser- 
vice of the temple, without danger of asking things 
needless, vain, or impious ; such as were the prayers 
in the Roman closets, that he was a good man that 
would not own them : 

£t nihil arcano qui roget ore Dcos.-'Mart. 

Pulchra Laverna 

Da mihi follere, da justum, sanctamque videri ; 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem. Hor. 

But when the Holy Ghost came down in a full 
hreath and a mighty wind, he 611ed the hreasts and 
tongues of men, and furnished the first christians, 
not only with abilities enough to frame excellent 
devotions for their present offices, but also to be- 
come precedents for liturgy to all ages of the church, 
the first being imitated by the second, and the 
second by the third, till the church being settled in 
peace, and the records transmitted with greater care, 
and preserved with less hazard, the church chose 
such forms, whose copies we retain at this day. 

39. Now since it was certain th^t all ages of the 
church would look upon the first fathers in Christ; 
and founders of churches, as precedents, or tutors, 
and guides, in all the parts of their religion, and 
that " prayer," with its several parts and instances, 
is a great portion of the i*eligion, (the sacraments 
themselves being instruments of grace, and effectual 
in '* genere orationis,") it is very reasonable to 
think that the apostolical men had not only the 
" first-fruits," but the ** elder brother's share," a 
double portion of the Spirit ; because they were 
not only to serve their own needs, to which a single 
and an ordinary portion would have been then, as 
now, abundantly sufficient, but also to serve the ne- 
cessity of the succession, and to instruct the church 
for ever after. 

40. But then, that this assistance was an ability 
to pray extempore, I find it no where affirmed by 
suificient authentic testimony; and if they could 
have done it, it is very likely they would have been 
wary and restrained in the public use of it. I doubt 
not but there might then be some sudden necessi- 
ties of the church, for which the church, being in 
hfer infency, had not as yet provided any public 
forms ; concerning which cases I may say, as Quin- 
tilian of an orator in the great and sudden needs of 
the commonwealth : " Quarum si qua, non dico cui- 
cunqne innocentium civium, sed amicornm ac pro- 
pinquorum alicui evenerit, stabitne mutus, et salu- 
tarem petentibus vocem, statim, si non succurratur, 
perituris, moras et secessum et silentium qusret, 
dum ilia verba fabricentur, et memoriee insidant, et 



vox ac latus prsparetur ?" < I do not think that they 
were '' oratores imparati ad casus," but that an 
ability of praying on a sudden was indulged to them, 
by a special aid of the Spirit, to contest against 
sudden dangers, and the violence of new accidents ; 
to which also possibly a new inspiration was but 
for a very little while necessary, even till they 
understood the mysteries of Christianity, and the 
revelations of the Spirit by proportion and analogy 
to which they were sufficiently instructed, to make 
their sudden prayers when sudden occasions did 
require. 

41. This I speak by way of concession and pro- 
bability : for no man can prove thus much, as I am 
willing (relying upon the reasonableness of the 
conjecture) to suppose : but that praying with the 
Spirit, in this place, is praying without study, art, 
or deliberation, is not so much as intimated. 

42. For, first, it is here implied that they did 
prepare some of those devotions to which they were 
helped by the Spirit: Srav ffvvifyxj^trBe, cica(m)c 
vfi&v }l/a5{.fi6y £X" ' " when you come together, 
each of you, peradventure, hath a psalm :" cx^t, not 
iroeet, not every one make9f but when you meet, eveiy 
one hathy viz. already, which supposes they had it 
prepared against the meeting. For the Spirit could 
help as well at home in their meditation, as in the 
public upon a sudden; and though it is certain the 
Holy Spirit loves to bless the public meetings, the 
communion of saints, vnth special benedictions, yet 
I suppose my adversaries are not willing to acknow- 
ledge any thing that should do much reputation to 
the church, and the public authorized conventions, 
at least not to confine the Spirit to such holy and 
blessed meetings : they will, I suppose, rather grant 
the words do probably intimate, " they came pre- 
pared with a hymn;" and, therefore, there is 
nothing in the nature of the thing, but that so also 
might their other forms of prayer; the assistance 
of the Spirit (which is the thing in question) hin- 
ders not, but that they also might have made them 
by premeditation. 

43. Secondly, in this place, praying with the 
Spirit signifies no other extraordinary assistance, 
but that the Spirit helped them to speak their 
prayer in an unknown tongue : lay yap vpovevx^ 
fjim yXbxrtTTf, to trvevfia trpoffevxerat, ** If I pray in 
a tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding 
is without fruit:" what thenP "I will pray with 
the spirit, and I will pray with the understand- 
ing also." Plainly here, praying in the spirit, 
which is opposed to praying in understanding, 
is praying in an unknown tongue ; where, by the 
way, observe, that praying with the spirit, even in 
the sense of Scripture, is not always most to edi- 
fication of the people ; not always with understand- 
ing. And when these two are separated, St 
Paul prefers five words with understanding, before 
ten thousand in the spirit. For this praying with 
the spirit was indeed then a gift extraordinary and 
miraculous, like as prophesying with the spirit, and 
expired with it. But while it did last, it was the 
lowest of gifts, " inter dona linguarum," it was but 

s De Extemporali Dicendi Facultate. 
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tL gift of the tongue, and not to the benefit of the 
church directly or immediately. 

44. This also observe in passing by : if St Paul 
did so undervalue the praying with the spirit, that 
he preferred edifying the church a thousand degrees 
beyond it ; I suppose he would have been of the 
same mind, if the question had been between pray- 
ing with the spirit and obeying our supcriorSi as he 
was when it was between praying with the spirit 
and edification of the church ; because, if I be not 
mistaken, it is matter of great concernment towards 
the edification of the church, to obey our superiors, 
not to innovate in public forms of worship, especial- 
ly with the scandal and offence of very wise and 
learned men, and to the disgrace of the dead mar- 
tyrs, who sealed our liturgy with their blood. 

45. But to return. In this place, praying with 
the spirit, beside the assistance given by the Holy 
Ghost to speak in a strange tongue, is no more than 
" my spirit praying j" that is, it implies my co-ope- 
ration with the assistance of the Spirit of God, inso- 
much that the whole action may truly be denomi- 
nated mine, and is called " of the spirit," only by 
reason of that collateral assistance. For so St. Paul 
joins them, as terms identical, and expressive one of 
another's meaning, as you may please to read 1 Cor. 
xjv. 14, 15. "I will pray with the spirit, and my 
spirit truly praycth." It is the act of our inner 
man, praying holy and spiritual prayers. But then, 
indeed, at that time, there was something extraor- 
dinary adjoined, for it was in an unknown tongue, 
the practice of which St. Paul there dislikes. This 
also wiU be to none of their purposes : for whether 
it were extempore, or by premeditation, is not here 
expressed ; or if it had, yet that assistance extraor- 
dinary in prayer, if there was any beside the " gift 
of tongues," which is not here or any where else 
expressed, is no more transmitted to us, than the 
speaking tongues in the spirit, or prophesying ex- 
tempore and by the spirit. 

46. But I would add also one experiment, which 
St Paul also there adds, by way of instance. If 
praying with the spirit, in this place, be praying ex- 
tempore, then so is singing too ; for they are ex- 
pressed in the same place, in the same manner, to 
the same end, and I know no reason why there 
should be differing senses put upon them to serve 
purposes. And now let us have some church music 
too, though the organs be pulled down ; and let any 
the best psalmist of them all compose a hymn in 
metrical form, (as Antipater Sidonius in Quintilian, 
and Licinius Archias in Cicero, could do in their 
verses,) and sing it to a new tune with perfect and 
true music, and all this extempore ; for all this the 
Holy Ghost can do if he pleases. But if it be said, 
that the Corinthian christians composed their songs 
and hymns according to art and rules of music, by 
study and industry, and that to this they were assist- 
ed by the Spirit ; and that this, together with the de- 
votion of their spirit, was singing with the Spirit : 
then say I, so composing set forms of liturgy by 
skill, and prudence, and human industry, may be as 
much praying with the Spirit, as the other is sing- 
ing with the Spirit; plainly enough. In all the 
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senses of praying with the Spirit, and in all its 
acceptations in Scripture, to pray or sing with the 
Spirit, neither of them of necessity implies ex- 
tempore. 

47. The sum or collecta of the premises is this : 
praying with the Spirit is either, first, when the 
Spirit stirs up our desires to pray, " per motionem 
actualis auxilii ;" or, secondly, when the Spirit 
teaches us what or how to pray, telling us the mat- 
ter and manner of our prayers : thirdly, or lastly, 
dictating the very words of our prayers. There is 
no other way in the world to pray with the Spirit, 
or in the Holy Ghost, that is pertinent to this ques- 
tion. And of this last manner the Scripture deter- 
mines nothing nor speaks any thing expressly of it; 
and yet suppose it had, we are certain the Holy 
Ghost hath supplied us with all these ; and yet in set 
forms of prayer, best of all, I mean there where a 
difference can be ; for, 1 . as for the desires and actual 
motions or incitements to pray, they are indifferent 
to one or the other, to set forms or to extempore. 

48. Secondly : but as to the matter or manner of 
prayer, it is clearly contained in the expresses and 
set forms of Scriptures, and there it is supplied to us 
by the Spirit, for he is the great dictator of it 

49. Thirdly. Now then for the very words. No 
man can assure me that the words of his '* extem- 
pore" prayer are the words of the Holy Spirit It 
is neither reason nor modesty to expect such imme- 
diate assistances to so little purpose, he having sup- 
plied us with abilities more than enough to express 
our desires '' aliunde," otherwise than by immediate 
dictate. But if we wiU take David's psalter, or the 
other Hymns of holy Scripture, or any of the prayers 
which are respersed over the Bible, we are sure 
enough that they are the words of God's Spirit, 
mediately or immediately, by way of infusion or 
ecstasy, by vision, or at least by ordinary assistance. 
And now, then, what greater confidence can any 
man have for the excellency of his prayers, and the 
probability of their being accepted, than when he 
prays his psalter, or the Lord's prayer, or any other 
office which he finds consigned in Scripture P When 
God's Spirit stirs us up to an actual devotion, and 
then we use the matter he hath described and 
taught, and the very words which Christ, and Christ's 
Spirit, and the apostles, and other persons fiiU of the 
Holy Ghost, did use ; if in the world there be any 
praying with the spirit, I mean, in vocal prayer, this 
is it 

50. And thus I have examined the entire and 
full scope of this first question, and rifled their ob- 
jection, which was the only colour to hide the ap- 
pearance of its natural deformity at the first sight 
The result is this: " Scribendum, ergo, quoties 
licebit : si id non dabitur, cogitandiun : ab utroque 
exclusi, debent tamen adniti, ut neque deprehensus 
orator, neque litigator destitutus esse videatur:"** 
"in making our orations and public advocations, we 
must write what we mean to speak, ap often as we 
can; when we cannot, yet we must deliberate and 
study; and when the suddenness of the accident 
prevents both these, we must use all the powers of 

» QuintiU L X. c. 7 
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art and care, that we have a present mind, and call 
in all our first provisions, that we be not destitute of 
matter and words apt for the employment" This 
was Quintilian's rule for the matter of prudence, and 
in secular occasions; but when the instance is in 
religion, and especi^ly in our prayers, it will con- 
cern us nearer to be curious and deliberate what we 
speak in the audience of the eternal God, when our 
lives, and our souls, and the honour of God, and the 
reputation of religion, are concerned, and whatsoever 
is greatest in itself, or dearest to us. 



QUESTION II. 

51. This second question hath in it something 
more of difficulty; for the men that own it will give 
leave that '' set forms" may be used, so you give 
leave to them to make them ; but if authority shall 
interpose, and prescribe a liturgy, every woid shall 
breed a quarrel ; and if the matter be innocent, yet 
the very iiy unction is tyranny, a restraining of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, it leaves the spirit of a 
man steril and unprofitable, it is not for edification 
of the church, and is as destitute of comfort as it is 
of profit For God hath not restrained his Spirit to 
those few that rule the church in prclation above 
others, but if he hath given to them the spirit of 
government, he hath given to others the spirit of 
prayer, and the spirit of prophecy. "Now the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal ; for to one is given, by the Spirit, the 
word <rf wisdom ; to another, the word of know- 
ledge, by the same Spirit" And these, and many 
other gifts, are given to several members, that they 
may supply one another, and all join to the edifica^ 
tion of the body. And, therefore, that must needs 
be an imprudent sanction, that so determines the 
offices of the church, that she cannot be edified by 
that variety of gifts which the Holy Spirit hath 
given to several men to that purpose; just aa if 
there should be a canon, that but one sermon should 
be preached in all churches for ever. Besides, it 
must needs be, that the devotion of the suppliants 
must be much retarded by the perpetuity and un- 
alterable reiteration of the same form ; for since our 
affections will certainly vary, and suffer great altera^ 
tion of degrees and inclinations, it is easier to frame 
words apt to comply with our affections, than to 
conform our affections, in all varieties, to the same 
words. When the forms are daily changed, it is more 
probable that every man shall find something pro- 
portionable to his fency, which is the great instru- 
ment of devotion, than to suppose that any one form 
should be like manna, fitted to every taste; and, 
therefore, in prayers, as the affections must be 
natural, sweet, and proper, so also should the words 
expressing. the affections, issue forth by way of 
natural emanation. " Sed eztemporalis audacice 
atque ipsius temeritatis vel prsecipua jucunditas est 
Nam ingenio quoque, sicut in agro, quanquam alia 
diu serantnr atque elaborentur, gratiora tamen, qus 



suA sponte nascuntur." ^ And a garment may as well 
be made to fit the moon, as that one form of prayer 
should be made apt and proportionable to all men, 
or to any man at all times. 

52. This discourse relies wholly upon these two 
grounds : a liberty to use variety of forms for prayer, 
is more for the edification of the church. Secondly : 
it is part of that liberty which the church hath, and 
part of the duty of the church, to preserve the 
liberty of the Spirit in various forms. 

53. Before I descend to consideration of the par- 
ticulars, I must premise this, that the gift or ability - 
of prayer, given to the church, is used either in 
public or in private, and that which is fit enough 
for one, is inconvenient in the other ; and although 

a liberty in private may be for edification of good 
people, when it is piously and discreetly used, yet, 
in the public, if it were indifferently permitted, it 
would bring infinite inconvenience, and become in- 
tolerable, as a sad experience doth too muah verify. 

54. But now then, this distinction evacuates all 
the former discourse, and since it is permitted that 
every man, in private, use What forms he please, the 
Spirit hath all that liberty that is necessary, and so | 
much as can be convenient; the church may be j 
edified by every man's gift, the affections of all men 
may be complied withal, words may be fitted to 
their fancies, their devotions quickened, their weari- 
ness helped and supported, and whatsoever benefit 
may be £ELncied by variety and liberty, all that may 
be enjoyed, and every reasonable desire, or weaker 
fancy, be fiilly satisfied. 

55. But since these advantages to devotion are 
accidental, and do consult with weakness and infir- 
mity, and depend upon irregular variety, for which 
no antecedent rule can make particular provision; 
it is not to be expected, the public constitution and 
prescribed forms, which are regular, orderly, and 
determined, can make provision for particulars, for 
chances, and for infinite varieties. And if this were 
any objection against public forms, it would also 
conclude against all human laws, that they did not 
make provision for all particular accidents and cir- 
cumstances that might possibly occur. All public 
sanctions must be of a public spirit and design, and 
secure all those excellent things which have infla- 
ence upon societies and communities of men, and 
public obligations. 

56. Thus, if public forms of prayer be described, 
whose matter is pious and holy, whose design is of 
universal extent, and provisionary for all public, 
probable, feared, or foreseen events, whose frame 
and composure is prudent; and by authority compe- 
tent and high, and whose use and exercise is in- 
strumental to peace and public charity, and all 
these hallowed by intention, and care of doing glory 
to God, and advantages to religion, expressed in ob- 
servation of all such rules and precedents, as are 
most likely to teach us best, and guide us surest, 
such as are Scriptures, apostohcal tradition, primi- 
tive practice, and precedents of saints and holy per- 
sons, the public can do no more ; all the duty is 
performed, and all the care is taken. 

i Quintil. Dial, de Oratorib. 
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57. NoW| after all this there are pergonal neces- 
sities and private conyeniences or inconveniences, 
which, if men are not so wise as themselves to pro- 
vide for, by casting off all prejudice, and endear 
vouring to grow strong in Christianity, men in 
Christ, and not for ever to be babes in religion, but 
frame themselves to a capacity of receiving the 
benefit of the public, without needing other pro- 
visions, than what will fit the church in her public 
capacity ; the Spirit of God, and the church taught 
by him, hath permitted us to comply with our 
own infirmities, while they are innocent, and to 
pray, in private, in any fonp of words which shall 
be most instrumental to our devotion in the present 
capacity. " Neque hoc ego ago ut ex tempore di- 
cere malit, sed ut possit." ^ 

58^ And, indeed, sometimes an exuberant and 
an active affection, and overflowing of devotion, 
may descend like anointing from above, and our 
cup run over, and is not to be contained within the 
margent of prescribed forms; and though this be 
not of so great consideration as if it should happen 
to a man in public, that it is then fit for him, or to 
be permitted to express it in forms unlimited and 
undetermined. For there was a case in the days of 
the inundation of the Spirit, when a man, full of 
the Spirit, was commanded " to keep silence in the 
church, and to speak to himself and to God ;" ^ yet 
when this grace is given him in private, he may 
compose his own liturgy ; " Pectus est enim, quod 
disertos facit, et vis mentis. Ideoque imperitis 
quoque, si modd sint aliquo affectu concitati, verba 
non desunt." ™ Only when, in private devotion, we 
use forms of our own making or choosing, we are 
concerned to see, that the matter be pious, apt for 
edification and the present necessity, and without 
contempt of public prescriptions, or irreverence to 
God, and in all the rest we are at liberty ; " only in 
the Lord, that is, according to the rule of faith, and 
the analogy of christian religion. For supposing 
that our devotion be fervent, our intention pious, 
and the petition xaff hi, " according to the will 
of God." Whatsoever our expressions are, God 
reads the petition in the character of the spirit, 
though the words be ^ brevia, concisa, et singultan- 
tium modo ejecta," But then these accidental ad- 
vantages and circumstances of profit, which may be 
provided for in private ; as they cannot be taken 
care of in public, so neither is it necessary they 
should; for those pleasures of sensible devotion are 
so far from being necessary to the acceptation of 
prayer, that they are but compliances with our in- 
firmities, and suppose a great weakness in him that 
needs them, say the masters of spiritual life ; and 
in the strongest prayers and most effectual devo- 
tions, are seldomest found ; such as was Moses's 
prayer when he spake nothing, — and Hannah's^ — 
and our blessed Saviour's, when he called upon his 
Father Kpavyaic Jox^P***^* " ^^*^ strong cries," in 

* Quintn. > 1 Cor. xiv. 28. ™ Quintil. 

' Quale est illud apud Tertiil. de privatis christianoruin 

pncibui, non quidem ab alio dictatii, sed k Scriptniarum fon- 

tibus derivatis. Iliac suscipientes christiani, manibus ex- 

pansis, qnia innocui; capite nudo, quia non erusbescimus ; 
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that great desertion of spirit when he prayed in the 
garden ; in these prayers, the spirit was bound up 
with the strictness and violence of intention, but 
could not ease itself with a flood of language and 
various expression. A great devotion is like a great 
grief, not so expressive as a moderate passion ; 
tears spend the grief, and variety of language 
breathes out the devotion ; and, therefore, Christ 
went thrice, and said the same words; he could 
just speak his sense in a plain expression, but the 
greatness of his agony was too big for the pleasure 
of a sweet and sensible expression of devotion. 

59. So that, let the devotion be ever so great, set 
forms of prayer will be expressive enough of any 
desire, though importunate as extremity itself; but 
when the spirit is weak, and the devotion imper- 
fect, and the affections dry, though in respect of the 
precise duty on our part, and the acceptation on 
God's part, no advantage is got by a liberty of an 
indifferent, unlimited, and chosen f6rm ; and, there- 
fore, in all cases, the whole duty of prayer is se- 
cured by public forms; yet other circumstantial 
and accidental advantages may be obtained by it, 
and, therefore, let such persons feast themselves in 
private with sweetmeats, and less nourishing deli- 
cacies, weak stomachs must be cared for; yet they 
must be confessed to have stronger stomachs, and 
better health, that can feed upon the wholesome 
food prepared in the common refectories. 

60. So that public forms, it is true, cannot be 
fitted to every man's fancy and affections, espe- 
cially in an age wherein adl public constitutions 
are protested against ; but yet they may be fitted 
to all necessities, and to every man's duty ; and for 
the pleasing the affections and fEmcies of men, that 
may be sometimes convenient, but it is never ne- 
cessary ; and God that suffers dryness of affections 
many times in his dearest servants, and in their 
greatest troubles and most excellent devotions, hath, 
by that sufferance of his given demonstration, that 
it is not necessary such affections should be com- 
plied withal ; for then he would never suffer those 
sterilities, but himself, by a cup of sensible devotion, 
would water and refresh those drynesses; and if 
God himself does not, it is not to be expected the 
church should. 

61. And this also is the case of Scripture, for the 
many discourses of excellent orators and preachers 
have all those advantages of meeting with the vari- 
ous affections and dispositions of the hearers, and 
may cause a tear, when all St. Paul's epistles would 
not ; and yet certainly there is no comparison be- 
tween them, but one chapter of St Paul is more ex- 
cellent, and of better use to the substantial part of 
religion, than all the sermons of St Chrysostom ; 
and yet there are some circumstances of advantage 
which human eloquence may have, which are not 
observed to be in those other more excellent emana- 
tions of the Holy Spirit And, therefore, if the ob- 

denique, sine monitore, ^uia de pectore oramus pro omnibus 
imperatoribus ; vitam iUis prolisam, impcrium secanim, do- 
mum tutam, exercitus fortes, senatum fidelem, populum pro- 
bum, orbem quietum, et quiecunque hominis et Cssaris vota 
sunt. 
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jection should be true, and that conceived forms of 
prayer, in their great variety, might do some acci- 
dental advantages to weaker persons, and stronger 
fancies, and more imperfect judgments, yet, this in- 
stance of Scripture is a demonstration that set and 
composed devotions may be better ; and this reason 
does not prove the contrary, because the sermons in 
scnpture are infinitely to be preferred before those 
discourses and orations, which do more comply with 
the fancies of the people. Nay, we see by experi- 
ence, that the change of our prayers, or our books, 
or our company, is so delightful to most persons, 
that though the change be for the worse, it more 
complies with their affections than the peremptory 
and unaltered retaining of the better ; but yet this 
is no good argument to prove that change to be for 
the better. 

f)2. But yet if such compliance with fancies and 
affections were necessary, what are we the nearer if 
every minister were permitted to pray his own 
forms P How can his form comply with the great 
variety of affections which are amongst his auditors, 
any more than the public forms described by au- 
thority ? It may hit casually, and, by accident, be 
commensurate to the present fancy of some of his 
congregation, with which, at that time, possibly the 
public form would not : this may be thus, and it 
may be otherwise, and at the same time, in which 
some feel a gust and reJish in his prayer, others 
might feel a greater sweetness in recitation of the 
public forms. This thing is so by chance, so irre- 
gular and uncertain, that no wise man, nor no provi- 
dence less than Divine, can make any provisions 
for it. 

63. And, after all, it is nothing but the fantastic 
and imaginative part that is pleased, which, for 
aught appears, may be disturbed with curiosity, 
peevishness, pride, spirit of novelty, lightness, and 
impertinency ; and that to satisfy such spirits, and 
fantastic persons, may be as dangerous and useless 
to them, as it is troublesome in itself. But then, 
ibr the matter of edification, that is considerable 
upon another stock 5 for, now-a-days, men are never 
edified, unless they be pleased, and if they dislike 
the person, or have taken up a quarrel against any 
form or institution, presently they cry out, " they are 
not edified," that is, they are displeased ; and the 
ground of their displeasure is nothing from the 
thing itself, but from themselves only : they are wan- 
ton with their meat, and long for variety, and then 
they cry out that manna will not nourish them, but 
prefer the onions of Egypt before the food of angels : 
the way to cure this inconvenience is to alter the 
men, not to change the institution ; for it is very 
certain that wholesome meat is of itself nutritive, 
if the body be disposed to its reception and enter- 
tainment. But it is not certain that what a sick 
man fancies out of the weakness of his spirit, the 
distemper of his appetite, and wildness of his fancy, 
tliat it will become to him either good, or good phy- 
sic. Now, in the entertainments of religion and spi- 
ritual repasts, that is wholesome, nutritive, and apt 
to edify, which is pious in itself, of advantage to the 
honour of God, whatsoever is good doctrine, or good 



prayers, especially when it is prepared by a public 
hand, and designed for public use, by all the wisdom 
of those men, who, in all reason, are to be supposed 
to have received from God all those assistances, 
which are effects of the spirit of government ; and, 
therefore, it is but weakness of spirit, or strength of 
passion, impotency in some sense or other, certainly, 
that first dislikes the public provisions, and then say 
they are not wholesome. 

64. For I demand concerning the public liturgies 
of a church, whose constitution is principally of the 
parts and choicest extracts of scripture, lessons and 
the psalms, and some few hynms and symbols, made 
by tlie most excellent persons in the primitive church, 
and all this in nothing disagreeing from the rules of 
liturgy given in Scripture, but that the same things 
are desired, and the same persons prayed for, and to 
the same end, and by the same great instrument of 
address and acceptation, "by Jesus Christ," and 
which gives all the glory that is due to God, and 
gives nothing of this to a creature, and hath in it 
many admirable documents ; whether there be any 
thing wanting in such aiiturgy towards edification? 
What is there in prayers that can edify, that is not 
in such a liturgy, so constituted ? or what can there 
be more in the private forms of any minister, than 
is in such a public composition ? 

65. By this time, I suppose, the objection, with all 
its parts, is disbanded so far as it relates to edifica- 
tion, profit, and compliance with the auditors : as 
for the matter of liberty, and restraint of the spirit, 
I shall consider that part In the mean time, I 
shall set do^-n those grounds of religion and reason 
upon which public liturgy relies, and by the strength 
of which it is to be justified against all opposition 
and pretences. 

66. 1. The church hath a power given to her 
by the Spirit of God, and a command to describe 
public forms of liturgy. For I consider that the 
church is a family, Jesus' Christ is the Master of 
the family, the Holy Spirit is the great dispensator 
of all such graces the family needs, and are, in order 
to the performance of their duty ; the apostles and 
their successors, the rulers of the church, are " stew- 
ards of the manifold graces of God," whose ofiice is 
to provide every man's portion, and to dispense the 
graces and issues evangelical, by way of ministr}*. 
" Who is that faithful^ and wise steward, whom his 
Lord shall make ruler of his household ?" It was 
our blessed Saviour's question, and St. Paul answered 
it : <' Let a man so account of us, as of the minis- 
ters of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God." ^ Now the greatest ministry of the gospel 
is by way of prayer, most of the graces of the Spirit 
being obtained by prayer, and such oflices which 
operate by way of impetration, and benediction, and 
consecration, which are but the several instances of 
prayer ; prayer, certainly, is the most effectual and 
mysterious ministry ; and, therefore, since the Holy 
Ghost hath made the rulers of the church " stew- 
ards of the mysteries, " they are, by virtue of their 
stewardship, presidents of prayer and public offices. 

67. 2. Which also is certain, because the priest 

o 1 Cor. iv. 1. 
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is to stand between God and the people, and to re- 
present all their needs to the throne of grace t " He 
is a prophet and shall pray for thee," said God, 
concerning Abraham, to Abimelech. And, there- 
fore, the apostles appointed inferior officers in the 
church, that they might not be hindered in their 
great work j " but we will give ourselves to the word 
of God and to prayer ;" and therefore, in our great- 
est need, in our sickness and last scene of our lives, 
we are directed to '* send for the elders of the church, 
that they may pray over us ;" and God hath pro- 
mised to hear them : and if prayer be of any con- 
cernment towards the final condition of our souls, 
certainly it is to be ordered, guided, and disposed, 
by them who ^' watch for our souls," c&c Xoyov airo- 
Bi^ooyrcCf " as they that must give account to God 
for them." 

68. 3. Now, if the rulers of the church are pre- 
sidents of the rites of rehgion, and, by consequence 
of prayer, either they are to order pubhc prayers, or 
private. For private, I suppose, most men will be 
so desirous of their liberty, as to preserve that 
in private, where they have no concernments but 
their own, for matter of order or scandal : but for 
pubhc, if there be any such thing a& government, 
and that prayers may be spoiled by disorder, or 
made ineffectual by confusion, or,, by any accident, 
may become occasion of a scandal, it is certain that 
they must be ordered as all other things are, in 
which the public is certainly concerned, that is, by 
the rulers of the church, who are answerable if 
there be any miscarriage in the public. Thus far, 
I sup]>o8e, there will not be much question with 
those who allow set forms, but would have them- 
selves be the composers : they would have the 
ministeis pray for the people, but the ministers shall 
not be prescribed to ; the rulers of the church shall 
be the presidents of religious rites, but then they 
will be the rulers ; therefore, we must proceed fur- 
ther ; and because I will not now enter into the 
question, who are left by Christ to govern his 
church, I will proceed upon such grounds which, I 
hope, may be sufficient to determine this question, 
and yet decline the other. Therefore, 

69. Since the Spirit of God is the Spirit of sup- 
plication, they to whom the greatest portion of the 
Spirit is promised, are most competent persons to 
pray for the people, and to prescribe forms of 
prayer. But the promise of the Spirit is made to 
the church in general, to her in her united capa- 
city, to the whole church first, then to particular 
churches, then in the lowest seat of the category to 
single persons ; and we have tide to the promises 
by being members of the church, and in the com- 
munion of saints ; which beside the " stylus curiee," 
the form of all the great promises, being in general 
and comprehensive terms, appears in this, that when 
any single person is out of this communion, he hath 
also no title to the promises ; which yet he might, 
if he had any upon his own stock, not derivative 
from the church. Now, then, I infer, if any single 
persons will have us to believe without possibility 
of proof, (for so it must be,) that they pray with 
the Spirit ; (for how shall they be able to prove the 



Spirit actually to abide in those single persons ?) 
then much rather must we believe it of the churchy 
which, by how much the more general it is, so 
much the more of the Spirit she is likely to have ; 
and then, if there be no errors in the matter, the 
church hath the advantage and probability on her 
side ; and if there be an error in matter in either of 
them, neither of them have the Spirit, or they make 
not the true use of it But the public Spirit, in all 
reason, is to be trusted before the private, when there 
is a contestation, the church being " prior et potior 
in promissis," she hath a greater and prior title to 
the Spirit. And why the church hath not the 
spirit of prayer in her compontions as well as any 
of her children, I desire, once for all, to be satisfied 
upon true grounds either of reason or revelation. 
And if she have, whether she have not as much as any 
single person ? if she have but as much, then there 
is as much reason in respect of the Divine assist- 
ance, that the church should make the forms, as 
that any single minister should, and more reason in 
respect of order and public influence, and care, and 
charge of souls : but if she have a greater portion 
of the Spirit than a single person, that is, if the 
whole be greater than the part, or the public bet- 
ter than the private, then it is evident, that the 
Spirit of the church in respect of the Divine assist- 
ance, is chiefly, and, in respect of order, is only to be 
relied upon for public provisions and forms of prayer. 

70. But now if the church, in her united capacity, 
makes prayers for the people, they cannot be sup- 
posed to be other than limited and determined 
forms ; for it is not practicable, or, indeed, imagin- 
able, that a synod of church governors, be they who 
they will, so they be of Chrisf s appointment, should 
meet in every church, and pray as every man lists ; 
their counsels are united, and their results are con- 
clusions and final determinations, which, hke gene- 
ral propositions, are applicable to particular in- 
stances; 80 that, first, since the Spirit being the great 
dictator of holy prayers ; and, secondly, the Spirit is 
promised to the church in her united capacity ; and, 
thirdly, in proportion' to the assembled, " ceteris 
paribus," so are measures of the Spirit poured out ; 
and, fourthly, when the church is assembled, the 
prayers which they teach the people, are limited 
and prescribed forms ; it follows, that limited and 
prescribed forms are, in all reason, emanations from 
the greatest portion of the Spirit, warranted by 
special promises, which are made to every man 
there present, that does his duty as a private mem- 
ber of the christian church, and are due to him as 
a ruler of the church, and yet more especially, and 
in a further degree, to all them met together; 
where, if ever, the Holy Spirit gives such helps and 
graces which relate to the pubUc government, and 
have influence upon the communities of christians, 
that is, will bless their meeting, and give them such 
assistances as will enable them to do the work for 
which they convene. 

71. But yet if any man shall say, <' what need 
the church meet in public synods, to make forms of 
prayer, when private ministers are able to do it ia 
their several parishes?" I answQr, "it is true. 
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many can, but they cannot do it better than a coun- 
cil;" and I think no man is so impudent as to say 
he can do it so well ; however, " quod spectat ad 
omnes, ab omnibus tractari debet," ** the- matter is 
of pnblic concermnent, and therefore should be of 
public consultation," and the advantages of publicly 
described forms I shall afterwarda specify. In the 
mean time, 

72. Fifthly, And the church, I mean the rulers 
of the church, are appointed presidents of religious 
rites, and as the rulers, in conjunction, are enabled 
to do it best by the advantages of special promises, 
and double portions of the Spirit; so she always did 
practise this, either in conjunction or by single dic- 
tate, by public persons or united authority ; but in 
all times, as necessity required, they prescribed set 
forms of prayer. 

73. If I should descend to minutes and particu- 
lars, I could instance, in the behalf of set forms, 
that. First, God prescribed to Moses a set form of 
prayer and benediction to be used when he did bless 
the people. Secondly, That Moses composed a 
song or hymn, for the children of Israel to use, to 
all their generations. Thirdly, That David com- 
posed many for the service of the tabernacle, and 
every company of singers was tied to certain psalms, 
as the very titles intimate; and the psalms were 
such limited and determinate prescriptions, that in 
some, God's Spirit did bind them to the very 
number of- the letters and order of the alphabet. 
Fourthly, That Solomon, and the holy kings of 
Judah, brought them in and continued them, in the 
ministration of the temple. Fifthly, That in the 
reformation by Hezekiah, the priests and Levites 
were commanded to praise the Lord, ** in the words 
of David and Asaph." p Sixthly, That "all Scrip- 
ture is written for our learning ;" and since all these, 
and many more set forms of prayer, are left there 
upon record, it is more than probable, that they 
were left there for our use and devotion ; and cer- 
tainly it is as lawful, and as prudent, to pray Scrip- 
tures, as to read Scriptures ; and it were well, if we 
would use ourselves to the expression of Scripture, 
and that the language of God were familiar to us, 
that we spake the words of Canaan, not the speech 
of Ashdod ; and time was, when it was thought the 
greatest ornament of a spiritual person, and instru- 
ment of a religious conversation ; but then the con- 
sequents would be, that these prayers were the best 
forms which were in the words of Scripture, and 
those psalms and prayers there recorded were the 
best devotions, but these are set forms. 7. To this 
purpose, I could instance, in the example of St 
John the Baptist, who taught his disciples a form of 
prayer; and that Christ's disciples begged the same 
favour, and it was granted as they desired it 

74. And here I mean to fix a little, for this 
ground cannot fail us. I say, Christ prescribed a set 
form of prayer to be used by all his disciples, as a 
breviary of prayer, as a rule of their devotions, as a 
repository of their needs, and as a direct address to 
God. For in this prayer God did not only command 
us to make our prayers, as Moses was bid to make 

P 2 Chron. xxix. 30. i Matt v. L and vi. 9. 



the tabernacle, after the pattern which God showed 
him in the mount and Christ showed his apostles ;<i 
but he hath given us the very tables written with 
his own hand, that we should use them as they are 
so delivered ; this prayer was not only a precedent 
and pattern, but an instance of address, a perfect 
form for our practice, as well as imitation. For, 

75. First When Christ was upon the mount he 
gave it for a pattern ovrta^ oiv irpo^cvxeer^c v/ictc* 
" So pray ye," or after thi^ manner ; Which if we ex- 
pound (ndy to the sense of becoming a pattern, or a 
directory, it is observable, that it is not only direc- 
tory for the matter, but for the manner too ; and if 
we must pray with that matter, and in that manner, 
what does that differ from praying with that form? 
however, it is well enough, that it becomes a prece- 
dent to us, in any sense, and the church may vaiy 
her forms according as she judges best for edification. 

76. Secondly, When the apostles, upon occasion 
of the form which the Baptist taught his disciples, 
begged of their Master to teach them one, he again 
taught them this, and added a precept to use these 
very words;' 6ray TrpoatvxEoBef Xcycrf, " when ye 
pray, say. Our Father," l&i yap foiher liiov avrovc 
Xcyciv : when they spake to God, it was fit they 
should speak in his words, in whose name also their 
prayers only could be acceptable." 

77* Thirdly, For if we must speak this sense, 
why also are not the very words to be retained ? Is 
there any error or imperfection in the words? Was 
not Christ master of his language ? And were not 
his words sufiSciently expressive of his sense ? Will 
not the prayer do well also in our tongues, which as 
a duty we are obliged to deposit in our hearts, aod 
preserve in our memories, without which it is in all 
senses useless, whether it be only a pattern, or a 
repository of matter? 

78. Fourthly, And it is observable, that oar 
blessed Saviour doth not say, " Pray that the name 
of your heavenly Father may be sanctified, or that 
your sins may be forgiven," but say, " Hallowed be 
thy name," &c., so that he prescribes this prayer, not 
in " massa materiae," but in " forma verbomm," not 
'' in a confused heap of matter," but in " an exact 
composure of words," it makes it evident he in- 
tended it not only " pro regulft petendorum," " for 
a direction of what things we are to ask," but also 
** pro formft orationis," " for a set form of prayer." 
Now it is considerable that no man ever had the 
fulness of the Spirit, but only the holy Jesus, and, 
therefore, it is also certain, that no man had the 
Spirit of prayer like to him ; and then, if we pray 
this prayer devoutly, and with pious and actual in- 
tention, do we not pray in the Spirit of Christ ^ 
much as if we prayed any other form of words pre- 
tended to be taught us by the Spirit ? We are sure 
that Christ and Christf s Spirit taught us this prayer; 
they only gather by conjectures and opinions, that 
in their extempore or conceived forms, the Spirit of 
Christ tcacheth them. So much then as certainties 
are better than uncertainties, and God's word better 
than man's, so much is this set form, besides the 
infinite advantages in the matter, better than their 
' Luke xi. 2. * Proeres. ap. Eunapium. 
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extempore and conceived forms, in the form itself. 
And if ever any prayer was, or could be, a part of 
that "doctrine of faith" by which "we received the 
Spirit,"' it must needs be this prayer, which was 
the only form our blessed Master taught the chris- 
tian church immediately, was a part of his great 
and glorious sermon in the mount, in which all the 
needs of the world are sealed up as in a treasure^ 
house, and intimated by several petitions, as dis- 
eases are, by their proper and proportioned reme- 
dies, and which Christ published, as the first 
emanation of his Spirit, the first perfume of that 
heavenly anointing, which descended on his sacred 
head, when he went down into the waters of baptism. 

79. This we are certain of, that there is nothing 
wanting, nothing superfluous and impertinent, no- 
thing carnal or imperfect in this prayer, but as it sup- 
plies all needs, so it serves all perscms, is fitted for 
all estates, it meets with all accidents, and no neces- 
sity can surprise any man, but if God hears him 
praying that prayer, he is provided for in that n^ 
eessity : and yet, if any single person paraphrases 
it, it is not certain but ^e whole sense of a petition 
may be altered by the intervention of one improper 
word, and there can be no security given against 
this, but qualified and limited, and just in such a 
proportion as we can be assured of the wisdom and 
honesty of the person, and the actual assistance of 
the Holy Spirit 

80. Now then I demand, whether the prayer of 
Manasses be so good a prayer as the Lord's prayer? 
or is the prayer of Judith, or of Tobias, or of Judas 
Maccabeus^ or of the son of Sirach, is any of these 
60 good ? Certainly no man will say they are ; 
and the reason is, because we are not sure they are 
inspired by the Holy Spirit of God ; prudent, and 
pions, and conformable to religion they may be, but 
not penned by so excellent a Spirit as this prayer. 
And what assurance can be given, that any minis- 
ter's prayer is better than the prayers of the son of 
Sirach, who was a very wise and a very good man, 
as all the world acknowledges ; I know not any one 
of them that has so large a testimony, or is of so 
great reputation. But suppose they can make as 
good prayers, yet surely they are apocryphal at 
least, and for the same reason that the apocryphal 
prayers are not so excellent as the Lord's prayer, 
by the same reason must the best they can be ima* 
gined to compose, f^ll short of this excellent pat- 
tern, by how much they partake of a smaller por- 
tion of the Spirit, as a drop of water is less than all 
the waters under or above the firmament. 

81. Secondly, I would also willingly know, 
whether if any man uses the form which Christ 
tanght, supposing he did not tie us to the very pre- 
script words, can there be any hurt in it ? Is it 
imaginable, that any conunandment should be 
broken, or any afiront done to the honour of God, 
or any act of imprudence, or irreligion in it, or any 
negligence of any insinuation of the Divine plea- 
sore ; I cannot yet think of any thing to frame for 
answer, so much as by way of an antinomy or ob- 
jection. But then supposing Christ did tie us to use 

t Gal iii. 2. 



this prayer, " pro loco et tempore," according to the 
nature and obligation of all affirmative precepts, as 
it is certain he did, in the preceptive words recorded 
by St Luke, " When ye pray, say. Our Father," 
then it is to be considered that a Divine conmiand- 
ment is broken by its rejection ; and therefore, if 
there were any doubt remaining, whether it be a 
command or no ; yet since, on one side, there is dan- 
ger of a negligence, and a contempt, and that on the 
other side the observation and conformity cannot be 
criminal or imprudent; it will follow, that the re- 
taining of this prayer in practice, and suffering it to 
do all its intentions, and particularly becoming the 
great ahdtvrlOf or " authority." for set forms of 
prayer, is the safest, most prudent, most christian 
understanding of those words of Christ, propound- 
ing the Lord's prayer to the christian church. And 
because it is impossible that all particulars should 
be expressed in any form of prayer, because parti- 
culars are not only casual and accidental, but also 
infinite ; Christ, according to that wisdom he had 
without measure, firamed a prayer, which, by a 
general comprehension, should include all particulars, 
eminently and virtually ; so that there should be no 
defect in it, — and yet so short, that the most imper- 
fect memories- might retain, and use it 

82. And it is not amiss to observe, that our bless- 
ed Saviour first taught this prayer to be as a remedy, 
and a reproof of the vain repetition of the Pharisees ; 
and besides that it was so " d, priori," we also, in 
the event, see the excellent spirit and wisdom in the 
constitution ; for those persons who have laid asidd 
the Lord's prayer, have been noted by common ob- 
servation, to be very long in their forms, and 
troublesome and vain enough in their repetitions ; 
they have laid aside the medicine, and the old 
wound bleeds afresh ; the Pharisees did so of old. 

83. And after all this, it is strange employment, 
that any man should be put to justify the wisdom 
and prudence of any of Christ's institutions ; as if 
any of his servants, who are wise upon his stock, 
instructed by his wisdom, made knowing by his 
revelations, and whose all that is good is but a 
weak ray of the glorious light of the Sun of righte- 
ousness, should dare to think that the derivative 
should be before the primitive, the current above 
the fountain ; and that we should derive aU our ex- 
cellency from him, and yet have some beyond him, 
that is, some which he never had, or which he was 
not pleased to manifest; or that we should have a 
spirit of prayer, able to make productions beyond 
his prayer, who received the Spirit without mea- 
sure. But this is not the first time man hath dis- 
puted against God. 

84. And now let us consider, with sobriety, not 
only of this excellent prayer, but of aU that are de- 
posited in the primitive records of our religion. 
Are not those prayers and hymns in Holy Scripture 
excellent compositions, admirable instruments of 
devotion, full of piety, rare and incomparable ad- 
dresses to God? Dare any man with his gift of 
prayer, pretend that he can extempore, or by study, 
make better ? Who dares pretend, that he hath, a 
better spirit than David had? or than the apostles 
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and prophets, and other holy persons in Scripture, 
whose prayers and psalms are, by God's Spirit, con- 
signed to the use of the church for eyerP Or will it 
be denied, but that they also are excellent directories 
and patterns for prayer ? And if patterns, the nearer 
we draw to our example, are not the imitations and 
representments the better ? And what then, if we 
took the samplers themselves ? Is there any imper- 
fection in them, and can we mend them, and cor- 
rect " the Magni^cat ?" The very matter of these, 
and the author, no less than Divine, cannot but jus- 
tify the forms, though set, determined, and pre- 
scribed. 

85. In a just proportion and commensuration, I 
argue so concerning the primitive and ancient 
forms of church-service, which are composed ac- 
cording to those so excellent patterns, which if they 
had remained pure, as in the first institution, or 
had always been as they had been reformed by the 
church of England, they would, against all defiance, 
put in for the next place to those forms of liturgy, 
which, " mutatis mutandis,'' are nothing but the 
words of Scripture. But I am resolved, at this 
present, not to enter into question concerning the 
matter of prayers. 

86. Next, we must inquire what the apoetles did 
in obedience to the precept of Christ, and what the 
church did, in imitation of the apostles. That the 
apostles did use the prayer their Lord taught them, 
I think need not much be questioned; they could 
have no other end of their desire, and it had been a 
strange boldness to ask for a form which they in- 
tended not to use, or a strange levity not to do what 
they intended. But I consider they had a double 
capacity, they were of the Jewish religion by edu- 
cation, and now christians by a new institution ; in 
{]he first capacity, they used those set forms of 
prayer, which their nation used in their devotions. 
Christ and his apostles sang a hymn, part of the 
great Allelujah,^ which was usually sung at the end of 
the paschal supper : " After the supper they sang 
a hymn," says the evangelist. The Jews also used, 
every sabbath, to sing the 92d psalm, which is 
therefore entitled, " A song or Psalm for the sab- 
bath ;" and they who observed the hours of prayer, 
and vows, according to the rites of the temple, need 
not be suspected to have omitted the Jewish forms 
of prayer. And as they complied with the religi- 
ous customs of the nation, worshipping according 
to the Jewish manner, it is also in reason to be 
presumed, they were worshippers according to the 
new christian institution, and used that form their 
Lord taught them. 

S7. Now, that they tied themselves ta recitation 
of the very words of Christ^s prayer " pro loco et 
tempore," I am therefore easy to believe, because I 

" Vid. Scalig. de emend, tempor. de Jadeor.mag. AUeliuah. 

* Imd totuB canon consecrationia tam similis est et ferd 
idem in verbis apud Gnscos, Latinos, Arabas, ArmenioSj S^- 
ros, iBgyptios, ifithiopes, ut nisi k communi fonte, qm nisi 
apostolorum non est, manare non potuerit Unde intelliffi 
datur (quia multum erat, ut in epistoIlL, notom ilium aeendi 
ordinem insinuaret, quern universa per orbem servat eccfesia) 
ab ipso ordinatum esse, quod nuM morum diversitate varia^ 
tur. S. Aug. ep. 118. 

y Greg. L 7. ep. 63. Hicr. lib. contr. Pelag. 



find they were strict, to a scruple, in retaining the 
sacramental w<^ds which Christ spake, when he 
instituted the blessed sacrament, insomuch that not 
only three evangelists, but St Paul also, not only 
making a narrative of the institution, but teaching 
the Corinthians the manner of its celebration, to a 
tittle, he recites the words of Christ Now the ac- 
tion of the consecrator is not a theatrical represent- 
ment of the action of Christ, but a sacred, solemn, 
and sacramental prayer,' in which, since the apos- 
tles at first, and the church ever after did, with 
reverence, and fear, retain the very words, it is not 
only a probation of the question in general, in be* 
half of set forms; but also a high probability that 
they retained the Lord's prayer, and used it to an 
iGra, in the very form of words. 

88. And I the rather make this inference from the 
preceding argument, because of the cognation one 
hath with the other ; for the apostles did also, in the 
consecration of the eucharist, use the Lord's prayer ; 
and that, together with the words of institution, 
was the only form of consecratibn, saith St Gre- 
gory $y and St Jerome afifums, that the apostles, by 
the command of their Lord, used this prayer * in the 
benediction of the elements. 

89. But besides this, when the apostles had re- 
ceived great measures of the Spirit, and, by their I 
gift of prayer, composed more forms for the help ' 
and comfort of the church, and contrary to the j 
order in the first creation, the light which was in the j 
body of the sun was now difiused over the face of 
the new heavens and the new earth; it became a 
precept evangelical, that we should praise " God in 
hymns, and psalms, and spiritual songs,^ which is 

so certain that they were compositions of industry j 
and deliberation, and yet were sung in the spirit, 
that he, who denies the last, speaks against Scrip- | 
tures, — ^he who denies the first, speaks against 
reason, and would best confute himself, if in the 
highest of his pretence of the Spirit, he would ven- j 
ture at some extempore hymns. And of this, we 
have the express testimony of St Austin ; " de | 
hymnis et psalmis canendis haberi Domini et apos- 
tolorum documenta, et utilia preecepta." ^ And the 
church obeyed them ; for as an ancient author, under 
the name of Dionysius Areopagita, relates, the chief 
of the clerical and ministering order ofifer bread 
upon 'the altar, " Cum ecclesiastici omnes laudem 
hymnumque generalem Deo tribuerunt, cnm quibus 
pontifex sacras preces rit^ perfi^it," &c. *' They 
all sing one h3rmn to God, and the bishop jvays 
* rit^,' according to the ritual or constitution," — 
which in no sense of the church, or of grammar, 
can be understood without a solemn and determined 
form ; vfivCiv, says Casaubon, is, *^ cantare, idem 
siBpiiis dicere, apud Greecos iraXtXXoy£a ;^ they 

' Eli^ in his verbis hoc intelligere, quod omnia, vel jpeni 
omnis mquentat ecclesia, at precationes accipiamus dictas 
quas DunmuB in celebratione sacramentoram, anteqoam illad, 
quod est in Domini mensa, incipiat benedici ; orationes cna 
benedicitur, et ad distribuendum comminuitur : quam totam 
orationem, pend omnis ecclesia Dominic& oratione condudit 
S. Auff. ep. 59. q. 5. adillud Pauli, " obsecro primum omnium 
fieri obsecrationes." 

* Col. iii. 16. »» Epist 119. c. la 
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were fon;DS of praising God, used constantly, pe- 
hodicaUy, and in the daily offices. And the fathers 
of the council of Antioch complain against Paulus 
Samosatenus, " Quod psalmos et cantus, qui ad 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi honorem decantari 
solent, tanquam recentiores, et k viris recentioris 
memorise editos exploserit:" " The quarrel was, 
that he said the church had used to say hymns 
which were made by new men, and not derived from 
the ancients ;"^ which, if we consider that the 
council of Antioch was in the twelfth year of Gallie- 
nus, the emperor, one hundred and thirty-three years 
after Christ's ascension, will fairly prove, that the 
use of prescribed forms of prayer, hymns, and 
forms of worshipping, were very early in the 
church ; and it is unimaginable it should be other- 
wise, when we remember the apostolical precept 
before mentioned. And if we fancy a higher pre- 
cedent, than what was manifested upon earth, we 
may please to see one observed to have been made 
in heaven ; for a set form of worship, and address 
to God, was recorded by St John,® and sung in 
heaven ; and it was composed out of the songs of 
Moses,' of David,! and of Jeremy,^ which certainly 
is a very good precedent for us to imitate, although 
but revealed by SL John, by way of vision and 
ecstasy, that we v may see, if we would speak with 
the tongue of men and angels, we could not praise 
God in better forms than what are recorded in 
Holy Scripture. 

90. But besides the metrical part, the apostle 
hath described other parts of liturgy in Scripture, 
whose composition, though it be in determined 
forms of words, yet not so bound up ¥dth numbers, 
as hymns : and these St Paul calls " supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks," which 
are several manners of address distinguished by 
their subject matter, by their form and manner of 
address. As appears plainly by " intercessions 
and giving of thanks ;" the other are also by all 
men distinguished, though in the particular as- 
signment they differ; but the distinction of tiie 
words implies the distinction of offices, which 
together with the ra iLwofivrifji6yevfiaTa t&v irpo- 
^riTvy, the *' lectionarium '' of the church, the 
books of the apostles and prophets, spoken of 
by Justin Martyr, and said to be used in the 
christian congregations, are the constituent parts 
of liturgy ; and the exposition of the words we 
best learn from the practice of the church, who 
in all ages, of whose public offices any record is 
left to us, took their , pattern from these places of 
Scripture, the one for prose, the other for verse ; 
and if we take liturgy into its several parts, or 
members, we cannot want something to apply to 
every one of the words of St Paul, in these present 
allegations.^ 

91. For the offices of prose we find but small 

^ Ap. Euseb. I. 7. c. 24. Et Walast Strabo. c. 25. de reb. 
Eccles. 
« Apoc. XV. 3. ' Exod. xv. 

K Psalm cxly. »> Chap. x. 6, 7. 
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mention of them in the very first time, save only in 
general terms, and that such there were, and that St 
James, St Mark, St Peter, and others of the apostles 
and apostolical men, made liturgies ; and if these 
which we have at this day were not theirs, yet 
they make probation that these apostles left others, 
or else they were impudent people that prefixed 
their names so early, and the churches were very 
incurious to swallow such a bole, if no pretension 
could have been reasonably made for their justifica- 
tion. But concerning church hymns, we have 
clearer testimony in particular, both because there 
were many of them, and because they were dis- 
persed more, soon got by heart, passed also among 
the people, and were pious arts of the Spirit, 
whereby holy things were instilled into their souls 
by the help of fancy, and a more easy memory. 
The first civilizing of people used to be by poetry, and 
their divinity was conveyed by songs and verses;'^ 
and the apostle exhorted the christians, " To exhort 
one another in psalms and hymns," for he knew the 
excellent advantages were likely to accrue to religion 
by such an insinuation of the mysteries. Thus St 
Hilary and St Ambrose composed hymns for the 
use of the church, and St Austin made a hymn 
against the schism of Donatns ; which hymns, 
when they were publicly allowed .of, were used in 
public offices; not till then; for Paulus Samosate- 
nus had brought women into the church to sing vain 
and trifling songs, and some bishops took to them- 
selves too great and incurious a license, and brought 
hymns into the church, whose gravity and piety 
was not very remarkable ; upon occasion of which, 
the fathers of the council of Laodicea ordained, ^t 
oh dci IhtufTucovQ yfrnXfjiovs XiyetrBai iv iiricXiiW^, 
*' No psalms of private composition must be brought 
into the church ;" so Gentian Harvet renders it ; 
Isidore translates it *' Psalmos ab idiotis compositos," 
<' Psalms made by common persons." "Psalms 
usually sung abroad :" so Dionysius Exiguus calls 
them, ** Psalmos plebeios :*' but I suppose by the 
following words is meant, that none but Scripture 
psalms shall be read there ; for so the canon adds, 
&XXa fji6ya ra Kayovucd Trjg iraXaiac kou iceuv^c d<a- 
OfiKfic, "Nothing to be read in the church but 
books of the Old and New Testament" — And this 
interpretation agrees well enough with the occasion 
of the canon which I now mentioned. 

92. This only by the way, the reddition of rj/aX- 
/iovc l^uifTiKovQ by Isidore, to be " psalms made by 
common persons," whom the Scripture calls ttiwra^f 
** ignorant or unlearned," is agreeable enough with 
that of St Paul, who intimates, that prayers, and 
forms of liturgies, are to be composed ** for them, 
not by them;" they were never thought of to be 
persons competent to make forms of prayers them- 
selves; for St PauP speaks of such an one as of a 
person coming into the church to hear the prophets 

iKtT&v Zcfts, fl 6 Tov« iKtTat JXccdv. Het^H. vide S. 
August ep. 59. q. 5. in hunc locum; descnpsi ycrba ad 
sect 86. 

^ Ut quisque de Scripturis lanctis, vel de proprio ingenio 
potest, provocatur in medium Deo canere. TertuL Apolog, 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 
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pray, and sing, and interpret, and prophesy, and 
ikiYyjErai viro iravraiv, Avoicp/verai viro' Travrwv, 
" He is reproved of all, and judged of all;" and, 
therefore, the most unfit person in the world to 
bring any thing that requires great ability, and 
great authority, to obtrude it upon the church, his 
rulers, and his judges. And thid was not unhand- 
somely intimated by the word sometimes used by the 
Ehxo^oyioy of the Greek church, calling the pub- 
lic liturgy KoyrcLKioy, which signifies " prayers, 
made for the use of the 'idiotee,' or private per- 
sons," as the word is contradistinguished from the 
rulers of the church. Kovroc signifies " contum," 
and Kovrf irXecv, is as much as vpooTiKdvrwQ i^iiy, ** to 
live in the condition of a private person," and in 
the vulgar Greek, says Arcadius, koktoc and jcovra- 
KfjvoQ 6.v^p<inroQ signify "a little man, of a low sta- 
ture," from which two significations icovroriov may 
well enough design "a short form of prayer, 
made for the use of private persons." And thiawas 
reasonable, and part of the religion even of the hea- 
then, as well as christians ; the presidents of their 
religion were to find prayers for the people, and 
teach them forms of address to their gods. 

Gastis cum paeris ignara puella mariti 
Disceret unde preces, ▼atem ni Musa dediuet ? 
Poscit opem chorus, et pnesentia numina sentit ; 
Golestes implorat aquas, docta prece blandus; 
Cannine Di superi placantur, eannine Manes. 

Hou. Ep. 1. ep.l. 

But this by the way. 

93. But, because I am casually fallen upon men- 
tion of the Laodicean council, and that it was very 
ancient, before the Nicene, and of very great repu- 
tation, both in the east, and in the west, it will not 
be a contemptible addition to the reputation of set 
forms of liturgy, that we find them, so early in the 
church, reduced to a very regular and composed 
manner. The fifteenth canon suffers none to sing 
in the church, but the Ilvo ^c^Ocpac yf/aXkovreCf xai 
ivi Tov &fi€&ya iLya^aiyovreQ, " they that sing by 
book, and go up into the pulpit ;" they were the 
same persons, and the manner of doing their office 
was their appellative, which shows plainly, that the 
known custom of the church was for them who 
were in the Afitifv, *' in the pulpit," to read their 
ofiices and devotions. They read them dird hufh 
0epac, that is the word in the canon. Those things 
which signify the greatest, or first antiquity, are 
said to be cv Zn^ipq, ypa<p6fjL£va. 'Ap^aiorepa 
^(^depac XaXctCi was spoken proverbially, to signify 
" ancient things :" and Zcvc Kareih Kpdvtoc clc roc 
^i<l>^epaQ : so that if these fathers chose these words 
as grammarians, " the singers itvo ^i^^tpac," were 
" such as sung ancient hymns of primitive anti- 
quity ;" which also is the more credible, because 
the persons were noted and distinguished by their 
employment, as a thing known by so long a use, 
till it came to be their appellative. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth canons command, that lessons 
and psalms should be said interchangeably ictd ri^y 
airri^v Xiirovpylav r&v tvyjSiv ^ravrorej-cai ky rai^ kv- 

" Epist ad Antiochen. : memorantur etiam in 25c. Canone 
ApoBtolorum. 



v&raiQ Koi ky rale coTrepacc 66ii\iiv yiyeadai, " and 
the same liturgy (that is tne word) or office of 
prayers, to be said always at nones and vespers." — 
This shows the manner of executing their office of 
psalmists, and readers ; they did not sing or say ex- 
tempore, but they read prayers and psalms, and 
sung them out of a book ; neither were they brought 
in fresh and new at every meeting, but it was aMi 
XetTovpyla vavroTt, " still the same form of prayers," 
without variation. 

94. But then if we remember how ancient this 
office was in the church, and that the kyayv^^ai 
and i^Xrai, " the readers and singers," were clerical 
offices, deputed for public ministry about prayers 
and devotions in the church ; for so we are told by 
Simeon Thessalonicensis, in particular, concerning 
the Avayv(tf(m7C, xal rove ^eiovg vpoXlyei role i/^- 
Xovffiv ^fiyovg, ^rcM Kayoyofr^u, ** He does dictate 
the hymns to the singers ;" (and then of the singers 
there is no question ;) — and that these two offices 
were so ancient in the church, that they were men- 
tioned by St Ignatius,'' who was contemporary with 
the latter times of the apostles ; we may well be^ 
lieve that set and described forms of liturgy were 
as early as the days of the apostles, and continued 
in the continuation of those and the like offices, in 
all descending ages. Of the same design and inti- 
mation were those known offices in the Greek 
church, of the Kayoydpxvc and the 'YiroCoXfvci 
which Socrates speaks of, as of an office in the 
church of Alexandria, ky rij aiirjf hk ^AXe^ay^pelq. 
&,yayy^<rrai koX viro€o\€ie dia^opoc, eirc KarrfX'ov- 
fjieyoi eitriv eire iriarolf &c. Their office was the 
same with the reader; they did "eic preescripto 
preeire, et ad verbum referre," the same which ab 
Alexandro notes to have been done in the religious 
rites of heathen Greece ; the first read out of a book 
the appointed prayers, and the others rehearse them 
after. Now it is unimaginable that constant officers 
should be appointed to say an office, and no public 
office be described. 

95. I shall add but this one thing more, and 
pass on *^ ad alia." And that is, that I never yet 
saw any instance, example, or pretence of prece- 
dent of any bishop, priest, or lay-person, that ever 
prayed extempore in the church ; and although in 
some places, single bishops, or peradventure, other 
persons of less authority, did oftentimes bring prayers 
of their own^ into the church ; yet ever they were 
compositions, and premeditations, and were brought 
thither, there to be repeated often, and added to the 
liturgy ; and although the liturgies, while they were 
less fall than since they have been, were apt to re- 
ceive the additions of pious and excellent persons, 
yet the inconvenience grew so great, by permitting 
any forms but what were approved by a public 
spirit, that the church, as she always had forms of 
public prescription, so she resolved to permit no 
mixture of any thing but what was warranted by an 
equal power, that the spirits of the prophets might 
be subject to the prophets, and such spirits, when 
they are once tried, whether they be of God or no, 

^ De proprio ingenio, de pectore sine monitore, we find 
once in TertuUian. 
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tried by a lawibl superior, and a competent jadge, 
may then venture into the open air. And it were a 
strange imprudence, choosingly to entertain those 
inconTeniences which our wiser fore&thers felt, and 
declared, and remedied. For why should we be in 
lore with that e?il, against which they so carefully 
armed their churches, by the provision and defence 
of laws ? For this produced that canon of the council 
of Milevis, in Africa ; " Placuit ut preces quoB pro- 
batse fiierint in concilio, ah omnibus celebrentur, nee 
alice omnino dicantur in ecclesi^ nisi qusB k pruden- 
tioribus fectae fiierint in Synodo." That is the 
restraint and prohibition ; " pnbHc prayers must be 
such as are publicly appointed and prescribed by 
our superiors, and no private forms of our conceiv- 
ing must be used in the church." The reason 
follows: <'Ne fort^ aliquid contra fidem, vel per 
ignorantiam, vel per minus studium sit composi- 
tum:" "Lest through ignorance, or want of de- 
liberation, any thing be spoken in our prayers 
against faith " and good manners. Their reason is 
good, and they are witnesses of it, who hear the 
variety of prayers, before and after sermons, there, 
where the Directory is practised, — ^where, to speaJc 
most modestly, not only their private opinions, but 
also human interests, and their own personal conh 
cemments, and wild fancies, bom perhaps not two 
days before, are made the objects of the people's 
bopes, of their desires and their prayers ; and all in 
the mean time pretend to the Holy Spirit 

96. Thus far we are gone. The church hath, 1. 
power and authority; and, 2. command; 3. and 
ability, or promise of assistances, to make public 
forms of liturgy ; and 4. the church always did so, 
in all descents from Moses to Christ, from Christ to 
the apostles, from them all to all descending ages ; 
for I have instanced tiU St Austin's time ; and since, 
there is no question, the people were Avr/ypo^a 
e\ovT€s T&y avvrfi&v hyi&y eh^Qv diropoXXeucr^ 
f»€Taypafivra U KovrmKliay, as Balsamon says of 
those of the Greek communion; ''they used un- 
alterable forms of prayers, described out of the books 
of public hturgy." It remains only, that I con- 
sider upon what reason, and grounds of prudence 
and religion, the church did so; and whether she 
did well or no. In order to which, I consider, — 

97. First, every man hath personal needs of his 
own, and he that understands his own condition, 
and hath studied the state of his soul, in order to 
eternity, — ^his temporal estate, in order to justice 
and charity, — and the constitution and necessities of 
his body, in order to health, — and his health, in 
order to the service of God, as every wise and good 
man does, will find that no man can make such pro- 
vision for his necessities as he can do for his own ; 
** cseteris paribus," no man " knows the things of a 
man bat the spirit of the man ;" and, therefore, if 
he have proportionable abihties, it is allowed to 
him, and it is necessary for him, to represent his own 
conditions to God; and he can best express his own 
sense, or at least best sigh forth his own meaning; 
and if he be a good man, the spirit will make inter- 
cession for him with those " unutterable groans." 

p Altare Damascenum. 



Besides this, every family hath needs proper to it, 
in the capacity of a family, and those are to be repre- 
sented by the master of the family ; whom men of 
the other persuasion are apt to confess to be a priest 
in his own family, and a king; and "sacrorum 
omnium potestas sub regibus esto," they are willing 
in this sense to acknowledge; and they call upon 
him to perform family duties, that is, all the public 
devotions of the femily are to be ordered by him. 

98. Now, that this is to be done by a set form of 
words, is acknowledged by Didoclavius : '' Nam licet 
in conclavi pater families verbis ezprimere animi 
affectus, pro arbitrio potest, quia Dominus cor in- 
tuetur et affectus, tamen pubHc^ coram totA familift 
idem absque indeooro non potest" p If he prays 
extempore, without a set form of prayer, he may 
conunit many an indecency; a set and described 
form of prayer is most convenient in a family, that 
children and servants may be enabled to remember, 
and tacitly recite the prayer together with the 
" major domo." But I rely not upon this, but pro- 
ceed upon this consideration : — 

99.' As private persons and as families, so also 
have churches their special necessities, in a distinct 
capacity; and, therefore, God hath provided for 
them "rulers and feeders," priests and presidents 
of religion, who are to represent aU their needs to 
God, and to make provisions. Now, because the 
church cannot all meet in one place, but, the har- 
vest being great, it is bound up in several bundles, 
and divided into many congregations, for all which 
the rulers and stewards of this great fiunily are to 
provide, and yet cannot be present in those particu- 
lar societies, it is necessary that they should have 
influence upon them by a general provision, and, 
therefore, that they should take care that their 
common needs shoidd be represented to God by set 
forms of prayer, for they only can be provided by 
rulers, and used by their ministers and deputies; 
such as must be one in the "principe," and difiused 
in the execution; and it is a better expression of 
their care and duty, for the rulers to provide the 
bread and bless it, and then give it to them, who 
must minister it in small portions, and to particular 
companies, (for so Christ did,) than to leave them, 
— ^who are not, in the same degree, answerable for 
the churches as the rulers are, — to provide their 
food, and break it, and minister it too. The very 
economy of Christ's femily requires, that the dis- 
pensations be made according to every man's capa^ 
city. The general stewards are to divide to every 
man his portion of work, and to give them their 
food in due season, and the under servants are to do 
that work which is appointed them : so Christ ap- 
pointed in the gospel, and so the church hath prac- 
tised in all ages ; " Ind^ enim per temporum et sue- 
cessionum vices, episcoporum ordinatio et ecclesie 
ratio decurrit, ut ecclesia supra episcopos constitua- 
tur, et omnis actus ecclesiae per eosdem praepositos 
gubemetur.<i When the rulers are few, (for the 
ecclesiastical regiment is not democratical,) and the 
under oflices many, and the companies numerous, 
for all which those few rulers are bound to provide, 
q S. Cyprian, ep. 27. 
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and prayer and offices of devotion are one of the 
greatest instances of provision, it is impossible there 
should be any sufficient care taken, or caution used, 
by those rulers in the matter of prayers, but for 
them to make such prescript forms, which may be 
used by all companies under their charge ; that since 
they are to represent all the needs of all their 
people, because they cannot be present by their per- 
sons in all societies, they may be present by their 
care and provisions, which is then done best when 
they make prescript forms of prayer, and provide 
pious ministers to dispense it 

100. Secondly, it is in the very nature of public 
prayer, that it be made by a public spirit, and per- 
formed by a public consent For public and pri- 
vate prayer are certainly two distinct duties ,* but 
they are least of all distinguished by the place, but 
most of aU by the spirit that dictates the prayer, 
and the consent in the recitation $ and it is a pri- 
vate prayer, which either one man makes, though 
apoken in public, as the Laodicean council calls 
i//aX/iovc ihwTiKovct " private psalms," or which is 
not attested by public consent of minds ; and it is 
a pubUc prayer which is made by the public spirit, 
and consented to by a general acceptation, and, 
therefore, the " Lord's prayer," though spoken in 
private, is a public form, and, therefore, represented 
plurally. And the place is very extrinsical to the 
nature of prayer: "I will that men pray every 
where, lifting up pure hands ; " ' and retiring into a 
closet is only advised for the avoiding of hypocrisy, 
not for the greater excellency of the duty. So that 
if public prayer have advantages beyond private 
prayer, or upon its own stock, besides it, — the more 
public influences it receives, the more excellent it 
is. And hence I conclude, that set forms of prayer 
composed and used by the church ; I mean by the 
rulers in conjunction -and union, of heads and coun- 
cils, and used by the church ; I mean the people in 
union and society of hearts and spirits ; hath two 
very great advantages which other prayers have not 

101. For, first, it is more truly public, and hath 
the benefit of those helps which God, who never is 
deficient to supply any of our needs, gives to public 
persons in order to public necessities, by which I 
mean its emanation from a public, and, therefore, a 
more excellent spirit And, secondly, it is the 
greatest instance of union in the world ; for since 
God hath made faith, hope, and charity, the liga^ 
ments of the communion of saints, — and common 
prayer, which not only all the governors have pro- 
pounded as most fit, but in which all the people are 
united, is a great testimony of the same faith, and a 
common hope, and mutual charity, — ^because they 
confess the same God whom they worship, and the 
same articles which they recite, and labour towards 
the same hope, " the mighty price of their high 
calling," and by praying for each other in the same 
sense, and to the same purpose, doing the same to 
them that I desire they should do for me, do testify, 
and preserve, and increase their charity ; — ^it follows, 
that common and described prayers are the most 
excellent instrument, and act and ligament of the 

' 1 Tim. ii. 8. ' 



communion of saints, and the great common term of 
the church, in its degrees of catholic capacity. And, 
therefore, saith St. Ignatius, vayrec irl t6 ahro iv 
T^ irpofrevx^ &fia evvipixtaBt, " All meet together, 
and join to common prayers :" fxLa litiaiQ, fic vovq 
coTo), " Let there be one mind, and let there be one 
prayer." That is the true communion of christians. 

102. And in pursuance of this, I consider, that 
if aU christian churches had one common Uturgy, 
there were not a greater symbol to testify, nor a 
greater instrument to preserve, the catholic commu- 
nion ; and whenever a schism was commenced, and 
that they called one another heretic, they not only 
forsook to pray with one another, but they also 
altered their forms, by interposition of new clauses, 
hymns, and collects, and new rites and ceremonies. 
Only those parts that combined, kept the same 
liturgy : and indeed, the same forms of prayer were 
so much the instrument of union, that it was the 
only ligament of their society ; for their creeds I 
reckon as part of their liturgy, for so they ever 
were. So that this may teach us a little to guess, 
I will not say into how many churches, but into 
how many innumerable atoms and minutes of 
churches, those christians must needs be scattered, 
who alter their forms according to the number of 
persons, and the number of their meetings, every 
company having a new form of prayer at every con- 
vention. And this consideration will not be vain, 
if we remember how great a blessing unity in 
churches is, and how hard to be kept with all the 
arts in the world, and how every thing is powerful 
enough for its dissolution. But that a public form 
of liturgy was the great instrument of communion 
in the primitive church, appears in this, that the 
Ka^aipitTiQ, or " excommunication," was an excln- 
sion, '' k communicatione orationis, et convent^s, et 
onmis sancti commercii," *'from the participation 
of the public meeting and prayers ; " and, therefore, 
the more united the prayer is, still it is the greater 
instrument of union : the authority and consent, the 
public spirit, and common acceptation, are so many 
degrees of a more firm and indissoluble communion. 

103. Thirdly; to this I add, that without pre- 
scribed forms, issues of the public spirit and autho- 
rity, public communion cannot be regular and cer- 
tain, as may appear in one or two plain instances. 
It is a practice prevailing among those of our bre- 
thren that are zealous for extempore, or not enjoined 
prayers, to pray their sermons over, to reduce their 
doctrine into devotion and liturgy. I mislike it not 
for the thing itself, if it were regularly for the 
manner, and the matter always pious and true. But 
who shall assure me, when the preacher hath dis^ 
puted, or rather dogmatically decreed, a point of 
predestination or of prescience of contingency or of 
liberty, or any of the most mysterious parts of divinity, 
and then prays his sermon over, that he then prays 
with the Spirit? Unless I be sure that he also 
preached with the Spirit, I cannot be sure that he 
prays with the Spirit for all he prays extempore. 
Nay, if I hear a protestant preach in the morning, 
and an anabaptist in the afternoon, to-day a presby- 
terian, to-morrow an independent, am I not most 
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sure that when they have preached contradictories, 
and all of them pray their sermons over, that they 
do not all pray with the Spirit ? More than one in 
this case cannot pray with the Spirit ; possibly all 
may pray against him. 

1 04. Fourthly ; From whence I thus argue in 
behalf of " set forms of prayer," that in the case 
above put, how shall I, orany man else, say ** amen" 
to their prayers, thai preach and pray contradicto- 
ries ? At least, I am much hindered in my devotion. 
For besides that it derives our opinions into our 
devotions, makes every school-point become our 
religion, and makes God a party, so far as we can, 
entitling him to our impertinent wranghngs ; be- 
sides this, I say, while we should attend to our 
addresses towards God, we are to consider whether 
the point be true, or no ; and by that time we have 
tacitly discoursed it, we are upon another point, 
which also perhaps is as questionable as the former; 
and by this time our spirit of devotion is a litde 
discomposed, and something out of countenance, 
there is so much other employment for " the spirit, 
^e spirit of discerning and judging." All which 
inconveniences are avoided in set forms of liturgy : 
for we know beforehand the conditions of our com- 
munion, and to what we are to say " amen," to 
which, if we like it, we may repair ; if not, there is 
no harm done, your devotion shall not be surprised, 
nor your communion invaded, as it may be often in 
your " extempore prayers," and unHmited devotions. 

105. Fifthly; And this thing hath another col- 
lateral inconvenience, which is of ^eat considera- 
tion ; for upon what confidence can we solicit any 
recusants to come to our church, where we cannot 
promise them, that the devotions, there to be used, 
shall be innocent, nor can ^e put him into a condi- 
tion to judge for himself ? If he will venture, he 
may, but we can use no argument to make him 
ehoose our churches, though he would quit his own. 

106. Sixthly; So that either the people must 
have an implicit faith in the priest, and then may 
most easily be abused ; or if they have not, they 
cannot join in the prayer, it cannot become to them 
an instrument of communion, but by chance, and 
irregularly ; and " ex post facto," when the prayer 
is approved of, and after the devotion is spent, for 
till then they cannot judge ; and before they do, they 
cannot say '* amen ;" and till **amen" be said, there 
is no benefit of the prayer, nor any union of hearts 
and desires, and therefore, as yet, no communion. 

1 07. Seventhly ; Public forms of prayer are great 
advantages to convey an article of faith into the 
most secret retirement of the spirit, and to estab- 
lish it with a most firm persuasion, and endear it 
to us with the greatest affection. For, since our 
prayers are the greatest instruments and convey- 
ances of blessing and mercy to us, that, — ^which 
mingles with our hopes, which we owe to God, 
which is sent of an errand to fetch a mercy for us, 
— ^in all reason, will become the dearer to us for all 
these advantages. And just so is an a^icle of be- 
lief inserted into our devotions, and made a part of 
prayer ; it is extremely confirmed by that confidence 
and irXrfpfxpopiaf " fulness of persuasion," that must 



exclude all doubting from our prayers ; and it in* 
sinuates itself into our affection, by being mingled 
with our desires ; and we grow bold in it, by having 
offered it to God, and made so often acknowledg- 
ment of it to him, who ** is not to be mocked." 

' 1 08. And, certainly, it were a very strange litur- 
gy in which there were no public confession of faith, 
for as it were deficient in one act of God's worship, 
which is offering the understanding up to God, 
bringing it in subjection to Christ, and making pub- 
lic profession of it, it also loses a very great advan- 
tage, which might accrue to faith, by making it a 
part of our liturgic devotions; and this was so 
apprehended by the ancients in the church, our 
fathers in Christ, that commonly they used to oppose 
a hymn, or a coUect, or a doxology, in defiance of a 
new-sprung heresy. The fathers of Nice framed 
the ** Gloria Patri" against the Arians. St. Austin 
composed a hymn against the Donatists. St Jerome 
added the " sicut erat in principio,V against the 
Macedonians. St. Ambrose framed the " Te Deum " 
upon occasion of St. Austin's baptism, but took care 
to make the hymn to be of most solemn adoration, 
and yet of prudent institution and public confession, 
that, according to the advice of St Paul, we might 
'* sing with grace in our hearts to the Lord," and, at 
the same time, ** teach and admonish one another" 
too : now this cannot be done but in set forms of 
prayer ; for, in new devotions and uncertain forms, 
we may also have an ambulatory faith, and new ar- 
ticles may be offered before every sermon, and at 
every convention ; the church can have no security 
to the contrary, nor the article any stable foundation 
of advantageous insinuation either into judgment 
or memory of the persons to be informed .or per- 
suaded ; but, like Abraham's sacrifice, as soon as his 
back is turned, the birds shall eat it up. ** Quid, 
quod hsc oratio, quse sanandis mentibus adhibetur, 
descendere in nos debet P Remedia non prosunt, 
nisi immorentor."* A cursory prayer shall have a 
transient effect ; when the hand is off, the impres- 
sion also is gone. 

109. Eighthly ; Without the description of pub- 
lic forms of prayer, there can be no security given 
in the matter of our prayers, but we may bum assa- 
fcetida for incense, and the marrow of man's bones 
instead of the fat of rams ; and of all things in the 
world, we should be most curious that our prayers 
be not turned into sin ; and yet, if they be not pre- 
scribed and preconsidered, nothing can secure them 
antecedently; the people shall go to church, but 
without confidence that they shall return with a 
blessing, — ^for they know not whether God shall 
have a present made of a holy oblation, or else 
whether the mim'ster will stand in the gap, or make 
the gap wider. But this I touched upon before. 

110. Ninthly; They preserve the authority and 
sacredness of government, and, possibly, they are 
therefore decried, that the reputation of authority 
may decline together. For as God hath made it 
the great cancel between the clergy and the people, 
that they are deputed to speak to God for them, so 
is it the great distinction of the persons in that 

■ Seneca, 1. 5. ep. 40. 
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order, that the rulers shall judge between the minis- 
ters and the people, in relation to God, with what 
addresses they shall come before God, and inter- 
cede for the^ people; for so St Paul enjoins, that 
" the spirits of the prophets should be submitted to 
the prophets," viz. to be discerned and judged by 
tiiem; which thing is not practicable in permis- 
sions of every minister to pray what forms he 
pleases every day. 

111. Tenthly ; Public forms of liturgy are also 
the great securities and basis to the reh'gion and 
piety of the people ; for circumstances govern them 
most, and the very determination of a public office, 
and the appointment of that office at certain times, 
engages their spirits, the first to an habitual, the 
latter to an actual devotion. It is aU that the ol 
woXKoit "many men" know of their religion; and 
they cannot, any way, know it better, than by those 
forms of prayer which publish their faith, and their 
devotion to God, and all the world, and which, by 
an admirable expedient, reduces their faith into 
practice, and places their religion in their under- 
standing and affections. And, therefore, St Paul, 
when he was to give an account of his religion, he 
did it, not by a mere recitation of the articles, but 
by giving account of his liturgy, and the manner of 
his worship. "After that way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my Others." — 
And the best worship is the best religion, and, there- 
fore, I am not to trust any man to make my manner 
of worshipping, unless I durst trust him to be the 
dictator of my religion ; and a form of prayer made 
by a private man, is also my religion made by a pri- 
vate man. So that we must say " after the manner 
that G., the minister of B., shall conceive and 
speak, " so worship I the Grod of my fathers ;" and 
if that be reasonable or pious, let aU the world 
judge. 

112. Eleventhly ; But when authority shaU con- 
sider and determine upon a form of liturgy, and this 
be used and practised in a church, there is an ad- 
mirable conjunction in the religion, and gpreat co- 
operation towards the glory of God. The authority 
of the injunction adds great reputation to the devo- 
tion, and takes off the contempt, which, from the 
no-authority of single and private persons, must be 
consequent to their conceived prayers; and the 
public practice of it, and union of spirits in the 
devotion, satisfies the world in the nature of it, and 
the religion of the church. 

113. Twelfthly ; But nothing can answev for the 
great scandal, which all wise persons, and all good 
persons in the world, must needs receive, when there 
is no public testimony consigned, that such a whole 
nation, or a church, hath any thing that can be 
called religion, and those little umbrages that are, 
are casual as chance itself, alterable as time ; and 
shall be good when those infinite numbers of men, 
that are trusted with it, shaU please to be honest, or 
shall have the good luck not to be mistaken. 

114. Thirteenthly ; I will not now instance in 
the vain-glory that is appendant to these new-made, 
every-day forms of prayer, and that some have been 
80 vain, like the orators Quintilian speaks of, " ut 



verbum petant quo ineipiant," that they have pub- 
lished their extempore faculty upon experiment, 
and scenical bravery, you shall name the instance, 
and they shall compose the form : amongst whom, 
also, the gift of the man is more than the devotion 
of the man; nor will I consider that then this gift 
is esteemed best, when his prayer is longest ; and 
if he takes a complacency m his gift, (as who is not 
apt to do it ?) he wiU be sure to extend his prayer 
till a suspicious and scmpulons man would be apt 
to say, " his prayer pressed hard upon that which 
our blessed Saviour reprehended in the Pharisees, 
' who thought to be heard for their much babbUng.' ** 
I know it was observed by a very wise man, that 
the vanity of spirit and popular opinion that 
grows great, and talks loudly of faia abilities that 
can speak extempore, may not only be the incentive, 
but a helper of the faculty, and make a man not 
only to love it, but to be the more able to do it 
" Ad dicendum etiam pudor stimulos addit et dicen- 
dorum expectata laus ; mirumque videri potest, 
quod, cum stilus secreto gaudeat, atque omnes ar- 
bitros reformidet, extemporalis actio auditorum fie- 
quentift, ut miles congestu signorum, excitatur. 
Namque et difficiliorem cogitationem exprimit et 
expellit dicendi necessitas, et secnndos impetus 
auget placendi cupido. Ade6 prasmium omnia spec- 
tant, ut eloqnentia quoque, quanqnam plurimum 
habeat in se voluptatis maxim^ tamen pnesenti 
fructu laudis opinionisque ducatnr."^ It may so 
happen that the opinion of the people, as it is apt 
to actuate the &culty, so also may encourage the 
practice, and spdl the devotion. But these things 
are accidental to the nature of the thing, and, there- 
fore, though they are too certainly consequent to the 
person, yet I wiU not be too severe, but preserve 
myself on the surer side of a charitable constmc- 
tion, which truly I desire to keep, not Only to their 
persons whom I much reverence, but also to their 
actions. But yet I durst not do the same thing, 
even for these last reasons, though I had no other. 

115. In the next place, we must consider the 
next great objection, that is, with much clamour, 
pretended, viz. that in set forms of prater, we re- 
strain and confine the blessed Spirit, — and in con- 
ceived forms, when eveiy man is left to his liberty, 
then the Spiiit is free, unlimited, and unconstrained. 

116. I answer, either their conceived forms (I 
use their own words, though' indeed the expression 
is very inartificial) are premeditate and described, 
or they are extempore. If they be premeditate and 
described, then the Spirit is as much limited in their 
conceived forms, as in the church's conceived forms. 
For as to this particular, it is all one who describes 
an4 limits the form, whether the church or a single 
man does it, still the Spirit is in constraint and 
limit So that in this case they are not angry at 
set forms of prayer, but that they do not make 
them. And if it be replied, that if a single person 
composes a set form, he may alter it if he please, 
and so his spirit is at liberty ; I answer, so may the 
church, if she see cause for it; and unless there be 
cause, the single person will not alter it, unless he 

* Quinti], lib. x. cap. 7. 
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do things uiirea8<mable, and without cause. So that 
it will be an unequal challenge, and a peevish quar- 
rel to allow of set forms of prayer made by private 
persons, and not of set forms made by the public 
spirit of the church. It is evident that the Spirit 
is limited in both alike. 

11 7« But i( by '< conceived forms" in this objec- 
tion, they mean extempore prayers, (for so they 
would be thought most generally to practise it,) and 
that in the use of these, the liberty of the Spirit is 
best preserved; to this I answer, that the being ex- 
tempore, or premeditate, wiU be wholly impertinent 
to this question of limiting the Spirit. For there 
may be great liberty in set forms, even when there 
is much variety; and there may be great restraint 
in extempore prayers, even then when it shall be 
called unlawful to use set forms. That the Spirit 
is restrained, or that it is free in either, is accidental 
to them both ; for it may be either free, or not free, 
in both, as it may happen. 

118. But the restraint is this, that every one is 
not left to his liberty to pray how he list, (with pre- 
meditation or without, it makes not much matter,) 
but that he is prescribed unto by the spirit of 
another. But if it be a fault thus to restrain the 
Spirit, I would fain know, is not the Spirit restrained 
when the whole congregation shall be confined to the 
form of this one man's composing? Or shall it be 
unlawful, or at least a disgrace and disparagement, 
to use any set forms, especially of the church's 
composition ? More plainly thus : 

119. Secondly; Doth not the minister confine 
and restrain the spirit of the Lord's people, when 
they are tied to his form ? It would sound of more 
liberty to their spirits, that every one might make a 
prayer of his own, and all pray together, and not be 
forced or confined to the minister's single dictate 
and private spirit It is true, it would breed con- 
fusions, and, therefore, they might pray silently till 
the sermon began, and not for the avoiding one in- 
convenience run into a greater, and to avoid the dis- 
order of a popular noise restrain the blessed Spirit; 
for even in this case, as well as in the other, where 
the Spirit of God is, there must be liberty. 

120. Thirdly; If the spirit must be at liberty, 
who shall assure us this liberty must be in forms of 
prayer P And if so, whether also it must be in 
public prayer, and will it not suffice that it be ia 
private ? and if in public prayers, is not the liberty 
of the spirit sufilciently preserved, that the public 
spirit is free? That is, the church hath power, 
upon occasion, to alter and increase her litanies. 
By what argument shall any man make it so much 
as probable, that the Holy Ghost is injured, if every 
private minister's private spirit ^hall be guided 
(and therefore, by necessary consequence, limited) 
by the authority of the church's public spirit P 

121. Fourthly; Does not the Directory that thing, 
which is here called restraining of the Spirit, — does 
it not appoint every thing but the words? And 
after this, is it not a goodly palladium that is con- 
tended for, and a princely liberty they leave unto 
the Spirit, to be free only in the supplying the place 
of a vocabulary, and a " copia verborum ? " For as 



for the matter, it is all there described and appoint- 
ed ; and to those determined senses the Spirit must 
assist, or not at all, only for the words he shall take 
his choice. Now I desire it may be considered 
sadly and seriously, is it not as much injury to the 
Spirit to restrain his matter, as to appoint his words? 
Which is the more considerable of the two* sense or 
language, matter or words ? I mean when they are 
taken singly, and separately. For so they may very 
well be, for as, if men prescribe the matter only, the 
Spirit may cover it with several words and expres- 
sions ; so, if the Spirit prescribe the words, I may 
still abound in variety of sense, and preserve the 
liberty of my meaning : we see that true, in the 
various interpretations of the same words of Scrip- 
ture. So that, in the greater of the two, the Spirit 
is restrained when his matter is .appointed; and to 
make him amends, for not trusting him with the mat- 
ter without our directions and limitations, we trust 
him to say what he pleases, so it be to our sense, to 
our purposes. A goodly compensation siurely. 

122. Fifthly; Did not Christ restrain the spirit 
of his apostles, when he taught them to pray the 
Lord's prayer, whether his precept to his disciples 
concerning it was, "Pray this," or "Pray thus;" 
" Pray these words," or " Pray after this maimer?" 
Or though it had been less than etther, and b^en 
only a directory for the matter, still it is a thing 
which our brethren, in aU other cases of the same 
nature, are resolved perpetually to call a restraint. 
Certainly then, this pretended restraint is no such 
formidable thing. These men themselves do it by 
directing all of the matter, and much of the manner, 
and Christ himself did it, by prescribing both the 
matter and the words too. 

123. Sixthly ; These restraints, as they are 
called, or determinations of the spirit, are made by 
the Spirit himself. For I demand, when any as- 
sembly of divines appoint the matter of prayers to 
all puticular ministers, as this hath done, is that 
appointment by the Spirit or no? if no, then for 
aught appears, this directory, not being made by 
God's Spirit, may be an enemy to it But if this 
appointment be by the Spirit, then the determina- 
tion and limitation of the spirit is by the Spirit 
himself; and such indeed is every pious and pru- 
dent constitution of the church, in matters spiritual 
Such as was that of St Paul to the Corihthians, 
when he prescribed orders for public prophesying, 
and interpretation, and speaking with tongues. The 
spirit of some he so restrained, that he bound them 
to hold their peace ; he permitted but two or three 
to speak at one meeting, the rest were to keep si- 
lence, though possibly six or seven might, at that 
time, have the spirit 

124. Seventhly; Is it not a restraint of the spirit 
to sing a psalm in metre, by appointment ? Clear- 
ly, as much as appointing forms of prayer, or eu- 
charist ; and yet that we see done daily, and no 
scruple made. Is not this to be partial in judgment, 
and inconsiderate of what we do ? 

125. Eighthly; And now after all this strife, 
what harm is there in restraining the spirit in the 
present sense? AVhat prohibition? What law? 
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What reason or revelation is against it P What in- 
convenience in the nature of the thing ? For, can 
any man be so weak as to imagine a despite is 
done to the Spirit of grace, when the gifts given to 
his church are used regularly, and by order ? As 
if prudence was no gift of God's Spirit, as if helps 
in government, and the ordering spiritual matters, 
were none of those graces, which Christ, when '* he 
ascended up on high," gave unto men. But this 
whole matter is wholly a stranger to reason, and 
never seen in Scripture. 

126. For, divinity never knew any other vicious 
restraining the spirit, but either suppressing those 
holy incitements to virtue and good life, which 
God's Spirit ministers to us externally, or internally, 
or else a forbidding by public authority the ministers 
of the word and sacraments, to speak such truths 
as God hath commanded, and so taking away the 
liberty of prophesying. The first is directly vicious 
** in materia special! : " the second is tyrannical 
and antichristian. And to it persecution of true re- 
ligion is to be reduced. But as for this pretended 
limiting or restraining the spirit, viz. by appointing 
a regular form of prayer, it is so very a " chimcera," 
that it hath no footing or foundation upon any 
ground, where a wise man may build his confidence. 

127. Ninthly ; But lastly, how if the spirit must 
be restrained, and that by precept apostolical? 
That calls us to a new account. But if it be not 
true, what means St Paul by saying, " The spirits 
of the prophets must be subject to the prophets ?" 
What greater restraint than subjection ? If sub- 
jected, then ihey must be ruled; if ruled, then 
limited ; prescribed unto, and as much under re- 
straint, as the spirits of the superior prophets shall 
judge convenient. I suppose by this time, this ob- 
jection will trouble us no more. But perhaps 
another wilL 

128. For, why are not the ministers to be left 
as well to their liberty in making their prayers, as 
their sermons ? I answer, the church may if she 
will, but whether she doth well or no, let her con- 
sider. This I am sure, there is not the same rea- 
son, and I fear the experience the world hath al- 
ready had of it, will make demonstration enough of 
the inconvenience. But, however, the differences 
are many. 

129. First; Our prayers offered up by the 
minister, are in behalf and in the name of the peo- 
ple ; and, therefore, great reason they should know 
beforehand what is to be presented, that if they 
like not the message they may refuse to communi- 
cate, especially since people are so divided in their 
opinions, in their hopes, and in their faiths; it 
being a duty to refuse communion with those 
prayers, which they think to have in them the mat- 
ter of sin or doubting. Which reason, on the 
other part, ceases. For the minister being to 
speak from God to the people, if he speaks what 
he ought not, God can right himself, however, is 
not a partner of the sin, — as, in the other case, the 
people possibly may be. 

130. Secondly; It is more fit a liberty be left 
in preaching than praying, because the address of 



our discourses and exhortations is to be made ac- 
cording to the understanding and capacity of the 
audience, their prejudices are to be removed, all ad- 
vantages to be taken, and they are to be surprised 
that way they lie most open ; " But being crafty, 
I caught you," saith St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
And discourses and arguments " ad hominem," upon 
their particular principles and practices, may more 
move them than the most polite and accurate that 
do not comply, and wind about their fencies and af- 
fections. St. Paul, from the absurd practice of being 
baptized for the dead, made an excellent argument 
to convince the Corinthians of the resurrection. 
But this reason also ceases in our prayers. For 
God understandeth what we say sure enough ; he 
hath no prejudices to be removed, no infirmities to 
be wrought upon, and a fine figure of rhetoric, a 
pleasant cadence and a curious expression, move not 
him at aU : no other twinings and compliances stir 
him, but charity, and humility, and zeal, and im- 
portunity, which all are things internal and spirit- 
uaL It was observed by Pliny, " Deos ipsos, non 
tam accuratis adorantium precibus, qpkm innocen- 
tift, et sanctitate leetari : gratioremque existimari, 
qui delubris eprum puram castamque mentem, qvAm 
qui meditatum carmen intulerit"° And, therefore, 
of necessity, there is to be great variety of dis- 
courses to the people, and permissions accordingly, 
but not so to God, — ^with whom a '* Deus miserere" 
prevails, as soon as the great office of forty hours, 
not long since invented in the church of Rome, or 
any other prayers spun out to a length beyond the 
extension of the office of a pharisee. 

131. Thirdly; I fear it cannot stand with our 
reverence to God, to permit to every spirit a liberty 
of public address to him, in behalf of the people. 
Indeed, he that is not fit to pray, is not always fit 
to preach ; but it is more safe to be bold with the 
people, than with God, if the persons be not so fit 
In that there may be indiscretion, but there may 
be impiety and irreligion in this. The people may 
better excuse and pardon an indiscretion, or a rude- 
ness, if any such should happen, than we may ven- 
ture to offer it to God. 

132. Fourthly ; There is a latitude of theology, 
much whereof is left to us, so without precise and 
clear determination, that without breach either of 
faith or charity, men may differ in opinion : &nd 
if they may not be permitted to abound in their own 
sense, they will be apt to complain of tyranny over 
consciences^ and that men lord it over their fiuth. 
In prayer this thing is so different, that it is impru- 
dent^ and ftjl of inconvenience, to derive such things 
into our prayers, which may with good profit be 
matter of sermons. Therefore, here a liberty may 
well enough be granted, when there it may better 
be denied. 

133. Fifthly ; But indeed, if I may freely declare 
my opinion, I think it were not amiss, if the liberty 
of making sermons were something more restrained 
than it is, and that either such persons only were 
intrusted with the liberty, for whom the church 
herself may safely be responsive, that is, to men 

" Plin. Panegyr. Trs^an. dictum. 
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learned and pious, and that the other part the " vul- 
gus cleri" should instnict the people out of the 
fountains of the church, and the puhlic stock, till by 
so long exercise and discipline in the schools of the 
prophets, they may also be intrusted to minister 
of their own unto the people. This, I am sure, was 
the practice of the primitive church ; when preach- 
ing was as ably and religiously performed as now it 
is ; but in this I prescribe nothing. But truly I 
think the reverend divines of the assembly are many 
of them of my mind in this particular, and that they 
observe a liberty indulged to some persons to preach, 
which, I think, they had rather should hold their 
peace, and yet think the church better edified in their 
silence, than iheir sermons. 

134. Sixthly; But yet methinks the argument 
objected so far as the extempore men make use of 
it, if it were turned with the edge the other way, 
would have more reason in it ; and instead of argu- 
ing, " Why should not the same liberty be allowed to 
their spirit in praying as in preaching P" it were 
better to substitute this : " If they can pray with 
the Spirit, why do they not also preach with the 
Spirit ? " And, it may be, there may be in reason or ex- 
perience, something more for preaching and making 
orations by the excellency of a man's spirit and 
learning, than for the other, which, in the greatest 
abilides, it may be unfit to venture to God, without 
public approbation : but for sermons, they may be 
fortunate and safe, if made extempore. *' Si calor 
ac spiiitns tulit, frequenter accidit, ut successum ex- 
temporalem consequi cura non possit ; Deum tunc 
adfiiisse, cum id evenisset, veteres oratores, * ut 
Cicero ait," dictitabant"* Now let them make 
demonstration of their spirit, by making excellent 
sermons extempore : that it may become an experi- 
ment of their other faculty, that after they are tried 
and approved in this, they may be considered for 
the other : and if praying with the Spirit be pray- 
ing extempore, why shall not they preach extempore 
too, or else confess they preach without the Spirit, 
or that they have not the gift of preaching ? For 
to say that the gift of prayer i^ a gift extempore, 
but the gift of preaching is with study and deliber- 
ation, is to become vain and impertinent ** Quis 
enim discrevitP" "Who hath made theni of a 
different consideration ?" I mean as to this particu- 
lar, as to their efiicient cause? Nor reason, nor 
revelation, nor God, nor man. 

135. To sum up all. If any man hath a mind to 
exercise his gift of prayer, let him set himself to 
work, and compose books of devotion; (we have need 
of them in the church of England, so apparent need, 
that some of the church of Rome have made it an 
objection against us ;) and this his gift of prayer 
will be to edification. But, otherwise, I understand 
it is more fit for ostentation, than any spiritual 
advantage.. For God hears us not the sooner for 
our extempore, long, or conceived prayers, possibly 
they may become a hinderance, as in the cases 
before instanced. And I am sure, if the people be 
intelligent, and can discern, they are hindered in 
their devotion ; for they dare not say " Amen," till 

« Quintilian. 10, 7, 14. 
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they have considered, and many such cases will 
occur in extempore or unlicensed prayers, that need 
much considering before we attest them. But if the 
people be not intelligent, they are apt to swallow all 
the inconveniences which may multiply in so great 
a license: and therefore it were well that the 
governors of the church, who are to answer for their 
souls, should judge for them, before they say 
"Amen;" which judgment cannot be without set 
forms of liturgy. My sentence ' therefore is, tva 
fUviMffuv Aarirep ifffuy, " let us be as we are already ;" 
few changes are for the better. 

136. For if it be pretended^ that in the liturgy of 
the church of England, — which was composed with 
much art and jndgment, by a church that hath as 
much reason to be confident, — she hath the spirit 
and gift of prayer, as any single person hath ; and 
each learned man, that was at its first composition, 
can as much prove that he had the Spirit, as the 
objectors now-a-days (and he that boasts most, cer- 
tainly hath the least) : if, I say, it be pretended, 
that there are many errors and inconveniences, both 
in the order and in the matter of the common 
prayer-book, made by such men, with so much in- 
dustry : how much more, and with how much greater 
reason, may we all dread the inconveniences and 
disorders of extempore and conceived prayers? 
Where respectively there is neither ccmjunction of 
heads, nor premeditation, nor industry, nor method, 
nor art, nor any of those things, or at least, not in 
the same degree, which were likely to have ex- 
empted the common prayer-book from errors and 
disorders. " If these things be done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry ?" 

137. But if it be said, the extempore and con- 
ceived prayers will be secured from error by the 
Directory, because that chalks them out the mat- 
ter ; I answer, it is not sufificient, because, if when 
men study both the matter and the words too, they 
may be, and, it is pretended, are actually, deceived, 
— ^much more may they, when the matter is left 
much more at liberty, and the words under no re- 
straint at all. And no man can avoid the pressure 
and the weight of this, unless the compilers of ^e 
Directory were infallible, and that all their followers 
are so too, of the certainty of which I am not yet 
fully satisfied. 

138. And after this, I would tain know, what 
benefit and advantages the church of England, in 
her united capacity, receives by this new device ? 
For the public, it is clear, that whether the minis- 
ters pray before they study, or study before they 
pray, there must needs be infinite deformity in the 
public worship, and aU the benefits which before 
were the consequents of conformity and unity, will 
be lost ; and if they be not valuable, I leave it to 
all them to consider, who know the inconveniences 
of public disunion, and the public disunion that is 
certainly consequent to them, who do not commu- 
nicate in any common forms of worship; and to 
think that the Directory will bring conformity, is as 
if one should say, that all who are under the same 
hemisphere, are joined " in communi patriA," and 
will love like countrymen. For under the Directory 
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there will be as different religions, and as different 
desires, and as differing forms, as there are several 
vsrieties of men and manners under the one half 
of heaven, who yet breathe under the same half of 
the globe. 

139. But ask again, what benefit can the public 
receive by this form, or this no form P For I know 
not whether to call it Shall the matter of prayers 
be better in all churches? shall God be better 
served P shall the word of God, and the best patterns 
of prayers, be always exactly followed P It is well 
if it be. But there is no security given us by the 
Directory ; for the particulars, and special instances 
of the matter, are left at every man's dispose for all 
that, and we must depend upon the honesty of every 
particular for it : and if any man proves a heretic, 
or a knave, then he may introduce what impiety he 
please into the public forms of God's worship : and 
there is no law made to prevent it, and it must be 
cured afterward, if it can, but beforehand it is not 
prevented at all by the Directory, which trusts every 
man. 

140. But I observe that all the benefit which 
is pretended, is, that it will make an able ministry. 
" Maximus ver6 studiorum fructus est, et prsemium 
quoddam amplissimum longi laboris, extempore 
dicendi facultas,'* said an excellent person, y And 
it is very true ; to be able to speak excellent things, 
without long considering, is an effect of a long in- 
dustry, and greatest learning; but, certainly, the 
greatest enemy in the world to its production : much 
learning, and long use of speaking, may enable a 
man to speak upon sudden occasions, but speaking 
without consideration will never make much learn- 
ing. ** Nee quisquam tantum fidi ingenio, ut sibi 
speret incipienti statim posse contingere, sed sicut 
in cogitatione prcecipimus, ita facilitatem quoque 
extemporalem k parvis initiis paulatim perducemus 
ad summam : " ' And to offer that, as a means of 
getting learning, which cannot be done at all as it 
ought, but after learning is already gotten, in a very 
great degree, is highest mistaking. I confess I am 
very much from believing the allegation, and so will 
every man be, that considers what kind of men 
they are that have been most zealous for that way 
of conceived prayer. I am sure that very few of 
the leamedest, very many ignorants, most those 
who have the least abode in the schools of the pro- 
phets. And that I may disgrace no man's person, 
we see tradesmen of the most illiberal arts, and 
women, pretend to it, and do it with as many words, 
(and that is the main thing,) with as much confi- 
dence, and speciousness of spirit, as the best among 
them.* — " Sed nee tumultuarii nee fortuiti sermonis 
contextum mirabor unquam, quern jurgantibus etiam 
midierculis superfluere video ;" said Quintilian.^ And 
it is but a smcdl portion of learning that will serve a 
man to make conceived forms of prayer, which they 
may have easily upon the stock of oiher men, or 
upon their own fency, or upon any thing in which no 

y Quint 1. 10. c. 7. > Idem, ibid. 
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leaming is required. He that knows not thisf 
knows nothing of the craft that may be in the 
preacher's trade. But what P Is God better served ? 
I would fain see any authority, or any reason, or 
any probability for that I am sure, ignorant men 
offer him none of the best sacrifices extempore, and 
learned men will be sure to deliberate and know, 
God is then better served when he is served by a 
public, than when by a private spirit I cannot 
imagine what accruements will hence come to the 
public : it may be some advantages may be to the 
private interests of men. For there are a sort of 
men, whom our blessed Saviour noted, ** Who devour 
widows' houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers." — ^They " make prayers," and they " make 
them long}" by this means they receive double 
advantages, for they get reputation to their ability, 
and to their piety. And although the common 
prayer-book, in the Preface to the Directory, be 
charged with unnecessary length, yet we see that 
most of these men, they that are most eminent, or 
would be thought so, make their prayers longer, 
and will not lose the benefits which their credit 
gets, and they, by their credit, for making their 
prayers. 

141. Add this, that there is no promise in Scrip- 
ture, that he who prays extempore shall be heard 
the better, or that he shall be assisted at all to such 
purposes ; and, therefore, to innovate in so high a 
matter, without a warrant to command us, or a pro- 
mise to warrant us, is no better than vanity in 
the thing, and presumption in the person. He, 
therefore, that considers that this way of prayer is 
without all manner of precedent in the primitive 
church, against the example of all famous churches 
in all Christendom, in the whole descent of fifteen 
ages, without all command or warrant of Scrip- 
ture ; that it is unreasonable in the nature of the 
thing, against prudence and the best wisdom of 
humanity, because it is without deliberation ; that 
it is innovation in a high degree, without that au- 
thority which is truly, and by inherent and ancient 
right, to command and prescribe to us in external 
forms of worship ; that it is much to the disgrace 
of the first reformers of our religion ; that it gives 
encouragement to the church of Rome to quarrel, 
with some reason, and more pretence, against our 
reformation, as being by the Directory confessed to 
have been done in much blindness, and, therefore, 
might err in the excess as well as in the defect, 
throwing out too much, as casting off too little 
(which is the more likely, because they wanted no 
zeal to carry theiji far enough) : he that considers 
the universal deformity of public worship, and the 
no means of union, no symbol of public communion 
being publicly consigned; that all heresies may, 
with the same authority, be brought into our prayers, 
and offered to God in the behalf of the people, with 
the same authority that any truth may, all the par- 
ticular matter of our prayers being left to the 

Xtire* iXKit fi^v koI fioiiu Bri fttylcnm^, Ladan. Rhetor. 
Preecept 
b Quint 1. X. 7. 
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choice of all men of all persuasions, — and then ob- 
serves, that actually there are in many places he- 
resy, and blasphemy, and impertinency, and illite- 
rate rudenesses, put into the devotion of the most 
solemn days and the most public meetings; and 
then, lastly, that there are divers parts of liturgy 
for which no provision at all is made in the Direc- 
tory, and the very administration of the sacraments 
lefit so loosely, that if there be any thing essential in 
the forms of sacraments, the sacrament may become 
ineffectual for want of due words, and due adminis- 
tration ; — I say, he that considers aU these things 
(and many more he may consider) will find that par- 



ticular men are not fit to be intrusted to offer in pub- 
lic with their private spirit to God, for the people, 
in such solemnities, in matters of so great concern- 
ment, where the honour of God, — ^the benefit of the 
people, the interest of kingdoms, — the being of a 
church, — ^the unity of minds, — ^the conformity of 
practice, — ^the truth of persuasion, — and the salva- 
tion of souls,—- are so much concerned as they are 
in the public prayers of a whole national church. 
An unlearned man is not to be trusted, and a wise 
man dare not trust himself: he that is ignorant 
caimot, he that is knowing will not. 
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QEOAOriA EKAEKTIKH, 

t OR, 

A DISCOURSE 

OP 

THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING, 

WITB 

ITS JUST LIMITS AND TEMPER: 

SHOWING THE UNREASONABLENESS OF PRESCRIBING TO OTHER MEN*S FAITH. AND THE INIQUITY OF 
PERSECUTING DIFFERING OPINIONS. 

Lvwaa^t yAp Kod^ Iva 'wAvrti xpo^nrsvciy. — 1 Cor. xiv. 31. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHRISTOPHER LORD HATTON, 

BARON HATTON OF KIRBY. COMPTROLLER OF HIS MAJESTrS HOUSEHOLD, AND ONE OF HIS 
MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Mt Lord, 

In this great storm, which' hath dashed the Vessel of the church all in pieces, I have been cast upon 
the coast of Wales, and, in a little boat, thought to have enjoyed that rest and quietness, which, in Eng- 
land, in a greater, I could not hope for. Here I cast anchor, and thinking to ride safely, the storm fol- 
lowed me with so impetuous violence, that it broke a cable, and I lost my anchor ; and here again I was 
exposed to the mercy of 4;he sea, and the gentleness of an element that could neither distinguish things 
nor persons. And but that he who stilleth the raging of the sea, and the noise of his waves, and the 
madness of his people, had provided a plank for me, I had been lost to all the opportunities of content or 
study. But I know not whether I have been more preserved by the courtesies of my friends, or the 
gentleness and mercies of a noble enemy : 01 yap fi6p^apoi Trapeixov ov n)v Tvxpvffay ^Xay^pwiriay 
iffiiy' avdyj/avTtg yap irvpav, irpoatKaf^vro vavrag ftfiac, hia rov v€t6v Toy it^EOTwra^ Kal Cia to t/^oc- 
And now since I have come ashore, I have been gathering a few sticks to warm me, a few books to 
entertain my thoughts, and divert them from the perpetual meditation of my private troubles and the 
public dyscra^y : but those which I could obtain were so few, and so impertinent, and unuseful to 
any great purposes, that I began to be sad upon a new stock, and full of apprehension that I should 
live unprofitably, and die obscurely, and be forgotten, and my bones thrown into some common charnel- 
house, withoiut any name or note to distinguish me from those who 'only served their generation, by 
filling the number of citizens, and who could pretend to no thanks or reward from the public, beyond 
" jus trium liberorum." While I was troubled with these thoughts, and busy to find an opportunity of 
doing some good, in my small proportion, still the cares of the public did so intervene, that it was 
as impossible to separate my design from relating to the present, as to exempt myself from the participation 
of the common calamity ; still half my thoughts was, in spite of all my diversions and arts of avocation, 
fixed upon, and mingled with, the present concernments ; so that besides them I could not go. Now 
because the great question is concerning religion, and in that also my scene lies, I resolved here to fix my 
considerations ; especially when I observed the ways of promoting the several opinions, which now 
are busy, to be such, as besides that they were most troublesome to me, and such as I could, by no 
means, be friends withal, they were also such as, to my understanding, did the most apparently disserve 
their ends, whose design in advancing their own opinions was pretended for religion. For as con* 
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trary as cruelty is to mercy, as tyranny to charity, so is war and bloodshed to the meekness and gentle- 
ness of christian religion. And however that there are some exterminating spirits, who think God to 
delight in human sacrifices, as if that oracle — Kal Ketf^aXag &dri koI t^ Trarpc irifmiTt (^Stra had come 
from the Father of spirits ; yet if they were capable of cool and tame homilies, or would hear men of 
other opinions give a quiet account, without invincible resolutions never to alter their persuasions, I 
am very much persuaded it would not be very hard to dispute such men into mercies, and coraphances, 
and tolerations mutual, such, I say, who are zealous for Jesus Christ, than whose doctrine never was 
any thing more merciful and humane, whose lessons were softer than nard or the juice of the Candian 
olive. Upon the first apprehension, I designed a discourse to this purpose, with as much greediness 
as if I had thought it possible, with my arguments, to have persuaded the rough and hard-handed 
soldiers to have disbanded presently : for I had often thought of the prophecy that in the gospel " our 
swords should be turned into plow-shares, and our spears into pruning-hooks ;" I knew that no 
tattle spoken by God's Spirit could return unperformed and ineffectual; and I was certain that such 
was the excellency of Christ's doctrine, that if men could obey it, christians should never war one 
against another ; in the mean time, I considered not that it was " pracdictio consilii, non eventiis," till I 
saw what men were now doing, and ever had done, since the heats and primitive fervours did cool, and 
the love of interests swelled higher than the love of Christianity : but then, on the other side, I began to 
fear, that whatever I could say would be as ineffectual as it could be reasonable. . For if those excel- 
lent words which our blessed Master spake, could not charm the tumult of our spirits, I had little rea- 
son to hope that one of the meanest and most ignorant of his servants could advance the end of that 
which he calls his great, and his old, and his new commandment, so well as the excellency of his 
own Spirit and discourses could. And yet since he who knew every event of things, and the success 
and efficacy of every doctrine, and that very much of it to most men, and all of it to some men, would 
be ineffectual, yet was pleased to consign our duty, that it might be a direction to them that would, and 
a conviction and a testimony against them that would not obey ; I thought it might not misbecome 
my duty and endeavours to plead for peace and charity, and forgiveness and permissions mutual ; 
although I had reason to believe, that such is the iniquity of men, and they so indisposed to receive 
such impresses, that I had as good plough the sands, or till the air, as persuade such doctrines, which 
destroy men's interests, and serve no end but the great end of a happy eternity, and what is in order to 
it But because the events of things are in God's disposition, afid I knew them not, — and because if 
I had known, my good purposes would be totally ineffectual as to others, yet my own designation and 
purposes would be of advantage to myself, who might, from God's mercy, expect the retribution 
which he is pleased to promise to all pious intendments ; I resolved to encounter with all objections, 
and to do something to which I should be determined by the consideration of the present distem- 
peratures and necessities, by my own thoughts, by the questions and scruples, the sects and names, 
the interests and animosities, which at this day, and for some years past, have exercised and disquieted 
Christendom. 

Thus far I discoursed myself into employment, and having come thus far, I knew not how to get fur- 
ther ; for I had heard of a great experience, how difficult it was to make brick without straw ; and 
here I had even seen my design blasted in the bud, and I despaired, in the calends, of doing what I 
purposed in the ides before. For I had no books of my own here, nor any in the voisinage ; and but 
that 1 remembered the result of some of those excellent discourses I had heard your Lordship make, 
when I was so happy as, in private, to gather up what your temperance and modesty forbids to be 
public, I had come *' in prselia inermis," and, like enough, might have fared accordingly. I had this 
only advantage besides, that I have chosen a subject, in which, if my own reason does not abuse me, I 
needed no other books or aids than what a man carries with him on horseback, I mean, the common 
principles of Christianity, and those <S[£(a»^ara, which men use in the transactions of the ordinary occur- 
rences of civil society ; and upon the strength of them, and some other collateral assistances, I have 
run through it '^ utcunque ;" and the sum of the following discourses is nothing but the sense of these 
words of Scripture, that since << we know in part, and prophesy in part, and that now we see through 
a glass darkly," ^ we should not despise or contemn persons not so knowing as ourselves, but " him that 
is weak in the faith, we should receive, but not to doubtful disputations ;" ^ therefore, certainly to cha- 
rity, and not to vexations, not to those which are the idle effects of impertinent wranglings. And 
provided they keep close to the foundation, which is faith and obedience, let them build upon this 
foundation matter more or less precious, yet if the foundation be entire, they shaU be saved with or 
without loss. And since we profess ourselves servants of so meek a Master, and disciples of so cha- 
ritable an institute, " Let us walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called, with all lowliness 
and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love ;" ^ for this is the best endeavouring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit, when it is fast tied in the bond of peace. And although it be a duty of 
Christianity, "that we all speak the same thing, that there be no divisions among us, but that we 
be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same judgment ;" ^ yet this unity is to be 
estimated according to the unity of faith, in things necessary, in matters of creed,- and articles fun- 
damental ; for as for other things, it is more to be wished than to be hoped for. There are some 
■ 1 Cor. xiii. * Rom. xiv. « Ephes. iv. 2, 3. * 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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" doubtful disputations/' ® and in such ** the 'scribe, the wise, the dlsputer of this world,'* are, most 
commonly, very far from certainty, and, many times, from truth. There are diversity of persuasions in 
matters adiaphorous, as meats, and drinks, and holy days, &c. and both parties, the affirmative and the 
negative, affirm and deny with innocence enough ; for the obsenrer, and he that observes not, intend 
both to God ; and God is our common Master, we are all fellow-servants, and not the judge of each 
other in matters of conscience or doubtful disputation ; and every man that " hath faith, must have it to 
himself before God," but no man must, in such matters, either "judge his brother or set him at nought:" 
but " let us follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify another." 
And the way to do that is not by knowledge, but by charity j for " knowledge puflfeth up, but charity 
edifieth." ' And since there is not in " every man the same knowledge, but the consciences of some are 
weak;"K as " my liberty must not be judged of another man's weak conscience,"^ so must not I please 
myself so much in my right opinion, but I must also take order that his "weak conscience be not offended 
or despised:" for no man must "seek his own, but every man another's wealth."^ And although we 
must contend earnestly for the faith," yet " above all things, we must put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness." And, therefore, this contention must be with arms fit for the christian warfare, " the 
sword of the Spirit, and the shield of faith, and preparation of the gospel of peace, instead of shoes, and 
a helmet of salvation."^ But not with other arms ; for a churchman must not be irXtticriKOQ, " a striker;"' 
for " the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual," and the persons that use them ought to 
be " gentle, and easy to be entreated ; and we must give an account of our faith to them that ask us, with 
meekness and humility, for so is the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men." These, and thousands more to the same purpose, are the doctrines of Christianity, whose 
sense and intendment I have prosecuted in the following discourse, being very much displeased that so many 
opinions and new doctrines are commenced among us ; but more troubled, that every man that hath an 
opinion, thinks his own and other men's salvation is concerned in its maintenance ; but most of all, that 
men should be persecuted and afflicted for disagreeing in such opinions, which they cannot, with sufficient 
grounds, obtrude upon others necessarily, because they cannot propound them infallibly, and because they 
have no warrant from Scripture so to do. For if I shall tie other men to believe my opinion, because I 
think I have a place of Scripture, which seems to warrant it to my understanding, why may not he serve 
up another dish to me in the same dress, and exact the same task of me to believe the contradictory ? 
And then, since all the heretics in the world have offered to prove their articles by the same means by 
which true believers propound theirs, it is necessary that some separation, either of doctrine or of persons, 
be clearly made, and that all pretences may not be admitted, nor any just allegations be rejected ; and yet, 
that in some other questions, whether they be truly or falsely pretended, if not evidently or demonstra- 
tively, there may be considerations had to the persons of men, and to the laws of charity, more than to the 
triimiphing in any opinion or doctrine not simply necessary. Now, because some doctrines are clearly 
not necessary, and some are absolutely necessary, why may not the first separation be made upon this 
difference, and articles necessary be only urged as necessary, and the rest left to men indifferently, as they 
were by the Scripture indeterminately P And it were well if men would as much consider themselves as 
the doctrines, and think that they may as well be deceived by their o^^ti weakness, as persuaded by the 
arguments of a doctrine, which other men, as wise, call inevident For it is a hard case that we should 
think all papists, and anabaptists, and sacramentaries, to be fools and wicked persons : certainly, among 
all these sects, there are very many wise men and good men, as well as erring. And although some zeals 
are so hot, and their eyes so infiamed with their ardours, that they do not think their adversaries look like 
other men ; yet certainly we find by the results of their discourses, and the transactions of their affairs of 
civil society, that they are men that speak and make syllogisms, and use reason, and read Scripture : and 
although they do no more understand all of it than we do, yet they endeavour to understand as much as 
concerns them, even all that they can, even all that concerns repentance from dead works, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ And, therefore, methinks this also should be another consideration distinguishing the 
persons: for, if the persons be christians in their lives, and christians in their profession, if they acknow- 
ledge the eternal Son of God for their Master and their Lord, and Uve in all relations as becomes persons 
making such professions, why then should I hate such persons whom God loves, and who love God, who 
are partakers of Christ, and Christ hath a title to them, who dwell in Christ, and Christ in them, because 
their understandings have not been brought up like mine, have not had the same masters, they have not 
met with the same books, nor the same company, or have not the same interest, or are not so wise, or 
else are wiser ; that is, for some reason or other, which I neither do understand nor ought to blame, — 
have not the same opinions that I have, and do not determine their school-questions to the sense of my 
sect or interest? 

But now, I know beforehand, that those men who will endure none but their own sect, will make all 
manner of attempts against these purposes of charity and compliance, and, say I or do I what I can, will 
tell all their proselytes that I preach indifferency of religion ; that I say it is no matter how we believe, 
nor what they profess, but that they may comply with all sects, and do violence to their own consciences; 
that they may be saved in all religions, and so make way for a " coUuvies" of heresies, and by conse- 
quence destroy all religion. Nay, they will say worse than all this j and, but that I am not used to their 
« Rom. xiv. ' 1 Cor. viii. 1. 8 Vcr. 7. »• 1 Cor. x.29. ' Ibid. ver. 33. * Col iii. 14. 
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phrases and forms of dedamation, I am persuaded I might represent fine tragedies beforehand. And this 
will be sQch an objection, that although I am roost confident I shall make it apparent to be as false and 
scandalous as the objectors themselves are zealous and impatient; yet, besides that I believe the objection 
will come where my answers will not come, or not be understood, I am also confident, that, in defiance 
and incuriousness of all that I shall sajr, some men will persist pertinaciously in the accusation,^ and deny 
my conclusion in despite of me. Well, but however, I will try. 

And, first, I answer, that whatsoever is against the foundation of faith, or contrary to good life and the 
laws of obedience, or destructive to human society, and the public and just interests of bodies politic, is out 
of the limits of my question, and does not pretend to compliance or toleration : so that I allow no indifier- 
ency, nor any countenance, to those religions whose principles destroy government, nor to those religions 
(if there be any such) that teach ill life ; nor do I think that any thing will now excuse from belief of a 
fundamental article, except stupidity or sottishness, and natural inability. This alone is sufficient answer 
to this vanity ; but I have much more to say. 

Secondly ; the intendment of my discourse is, tlu^t permissions should be in questions speculative, inde- 
terminable, curious, and unnecessary ; and that men would not make more necessities than God made, 
which indeed are not many. The fiiult I find, and seek to remedy, is, that men are so dogmatical and 
resolute in their opinions, and impatient of others disagreeing, in those things wherein is no sufficient 
means of union and determination ; but that men should let opinions and problems keep their own forms, 
and not be obtruded as axioms, nor questions in the vast collection of the system of divinity be adopted 
into the family of faith. And, I think, I have reason to desire this. 

Thirdly ; it is hard to say that he who would not have men put to death, or punished corporally, for 
such things for which no human authority is sufficient, either for cognizance or determination, or compe- 
tent for infliction, that he persuades to an indifi*erency, when he refers to another judicatory, which is 
competent, sufficient, infallible, just, and highly severe. No man, or company of men, can judge or 
punish our thoughts or secret purposes, whilst they so remain. And yet it will be unequal to say, that he 
who owns this doctrine, preaches it lawful for men to think or purpose what they wiU. And so it is in 
matters of doubtful disputation, such as are the distinguishing articles of most of the sects of Christen- 
dom; so it is in matters intellectual, which are not cognizable by a secular power; in matters spiritual, 
which are to be discerned by spiritual authority, which cannot msike corporal inflictions ; and in questions 
indeterminate, which are doubtfully propounded, or obscurely, and, therefore, may be, " in utramque par- 
tem," disputed or believed. For God alone must be Judge of these matters, who alone is Master of our 
souls, and hath a dominion over human understanding ; and he that says this, does not say that indifler- 
ency is persuaded, because God alone is Judge of erring persons. 

Fourthly ; no part of this discourse teaches or encourages variety of sects, and contradiction in opinions, 
but supposes them already in being : and, therefore, since there are, and ever were, and ever will be, 
variety of opinions, because there is variety of human understandings, and uncertainty in things, no man 
should be too forward in determining all questions, nor so forward in prescribing to others, nor invade that 
liberty which God hath left to us entire, by propounding many things obscurely, and by exempting our 
souls and understandings from all power externally compulsory. So that the restraint is laid upon men's 
tyranny, but no license given to men's opinions ; they are not considered in any of the conclusions, but in 
the premises only, as an argument to exhort to charity. So that if I persuade a license of discrediting 
any thing which God hath commanded us to believe, and allow a liberty where God hath not allowed it, 
let it be shown, and let the objection press as hard as it can : but to say that men are too forward in con- 
demning, where God hath declared no sentence, nor prescribed any rule, is to dissuade from tyranny, not 
to encourage licentiousness ; is to take away a license of judging, not to give a license of dogmatizing 
what every one please, or as may best serve his turn. And for the other part of the objection ; 

Fifthly; this discourse is so far from giving leave to men to profess any thing, though they believe the 
contrary, that it takes order that no man shall be put to it : for I earnestly contend that another man's 
opinion shall be no rule to mine, and that my opinion shall be no snare and prejudice to myself; that men 
use one another so charitably and so gently, that no error or violence tempt men to hypocrisy ; this very 
thing being one of the arguments I use to persuade permissions, lest compulsion introduce hypocrisy, and 
make sincerity troublesome and unsafe. 

Sixthly ; if men would not call all opinions by the name of religion, and superstructures by the name of 
fundamental articles, and all fancies by the glorious appellative of faith, this objection would have no 
pretence or footing : so that it is the disease of the men, not any cause that is ministered l^ such pre- 
cepts of charity, that makes them perpetually clamorous. And it would be hard to say that such phy- 
sicians are incurious of their patients, and neglectful of their health, who speak against the unrcasonable- 
nest of such empirics, that would cut off a man's head, if they see but a wart upon his cheek, or a dimple 
upon his chin, or any lines in his face to distinguish him from another man: the case is altogether the 
same, and we may as well decree a wart to be mortal, as a various opinion, "in re alioqui non necessarift," 
to be capitable and damnable. 

For I consider that there are but few doctrines of Christianity that were ordered to be preached to 
all the world, to every single person, and made a necessary article of his explicit belief. Other doc- 
trines, which are all of them not simply necessary, are either such as are not clearly revealed, or such 
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as are. If they be clearly revealed, and that I know so too, or may, bat for my own fault, — I am not to 
be excused : but for this I am to be left to God's judgment, unless my fault be externally such as to 
be cognizable and punishable in human judicatory. But then if it be not so revealed, but that wise men 
and good men differ in their opinions, it is a clear case it is not ** inter dogmata necessaria simpliciter f 
and then it is certain I may, therefore, safely disbelieve it, because 1 may be safely ignorant of it. For if 
I may, with innocence, be ignorant, then to know it, or believe it, is not simply obligatory ; ignorance is 
absolutely inconsistent with such an obligation, because it is destructive and a plain negative to its per- 
formance ; and if I do my honest endeavour to understand it, and yet do not attain it, it is certain that 
it is not obligatory to me so much as by accident ; for no obligation can press the person of a man, if it 
be impossible ; no man is bound to do more than his best, no man is bound to have an excellent under- 
standing, or to be infallible, or to be wiser than he can ; for these are things that are not in his choice, 
and therefore not a mattes of a law, nor subject to reward and pimishment. So that where ignorance of the 
article is not a sin, there, disbelieving it in the right sense, or believing it in the wrong, is not a breach 
of any duty essentially or accidentally necessary, either in the thing itselj^ or to the person ; that is, be 
is neither bound to the article, nor to any endeavours or antecedent acts of volition and choice ; and that 
man who may safely be ignorant of the proposition, is not tied at all to search it out ; and if not at all 
to search it, then certainly not to find it. All the obligation we are capable of is, not to be malicious or 
voluntarily criminal in any kind : and, then, if by accident we find out a truth, we are obliged to believe 
it; and so wiU every wise or good man do; indeed he cannot do otherwise. But if he disbelieves an 
article, without malice or design, or involuntarily or unknowingly, it is a contradiction to say it is a sin 
to him, who might totally have been ignorant of it ; for, that he believes it in the wrong sense, it is his 
Ignorance ; and it is impossible that where he hath heartily endeavoured to find out a truth, that his en- 
deavoiu- should make, him guilty of a sin, which would never have been laid to his charge, if he had taken 
no pains at all. His ignorance, in this case, is not a favli at all ; possibly it might, if there had been no 
endeavour to have cured it 

So that there is wholly a mistake in this proposition. For true it is, there are some propositions, 
which if a man never hear of, they will not be required by him ; and they who cannot read, might 
safely be ignorant that Melchiscdec was king of Salem ; but he who reads it in the Scripture, may not 
safely contradict it, although before that knowledge did arrive to him, he might safely have been igno- 
rant of it. But this, although it be true, is not pertinent to our question ; for, ** in sensu diviso," this 
is true, that which, at one time, a man may be ignorant of, at some other time he may not disbelieve; 
but, " in sensu conjuncto," it is false ; for, at what, and in what circumstance soever, it is no sin to be 
ignorant, — at that time, and in that conjuncture, it is no sin to disbelieve. And such is the nature of all 
questions disputable, which are, therefore, not required of us to be believed, in any one particular sense, 
because the nature of the thing is such as not to be necessary to be known at all, simply and absolutely; 
and such is the ambiguity and cloud of its face and representment, as not to be necessary, so much as by 
accident, and, therefore, not to the particular sense of any one person. 

And yet, such is the iniquity of men, that they suck in opinions as wild asses do the wind, without 
distinguishing the wholesome from the corrupted air, and then live upon it at a venture ; and when all 
their confidence is built upon zeal and mistake, yet, therefore, because they are zealous and mistaken, they 
are impatient of contradiction. 

But, besides that against this I have laid prejudice enough, from the dictates of Holy Scripture, it 
is observable that this, with its appendant degrees, I mean restraint of prophesying, imposing upon other 
men's understanding, being masters of their consciences, and lording it over their faith, came in with the 
retinue and train of antichrist ; that is, they came as other abuses and corruptions of the church did, by 
reason of the iniquity of times, and the cooling of the first heats of Christianity, and the increase of in^ 
terest, and the abatements of christian simplicity when the church's fortune grew better, and her sons 
grew worse, and some of her fathers worst of all. For, in the first three hundred years, there was no 
sign of persecuting any man for his opinion, though, at that time, there were very horrid opinions com- 
menced, and such which were exemplary and parallel enough to determine this question ; for they then 
were assaulted by new sects, which destroyed the common principles of nature, of Christianity, of inno- 
cence, and public society ; and they who used all the means, christian and spiritual, for their disimprove- 
ment and conviction, thought not of using corporal force, otherwise than by blanking such proceedings. 
And, therefore, I do not only urge their not doing it, as an argument of the unlawfulness of such proceed- 
ing, but their defying it, and speaking against such practices, as unreasonable, and destructive of Chris- 
tianity. For so TertuUian * is express : " Human! juris et naturalis potestatis, unicuique quod pataverit, 
colere ; sed nee religionis est cogere religionem, quce suscipi debet sponte, non vi." The same is the doc- 
trine of St. Cyprian, Lactantius, St. Hilary, Minutius Felix, Sulpitius Severus, St Chrysostom, St Jerome, 
St Austin, Damascen, Theophylact, Socrates Scholasticus, and St Bernard, as they are severally referred 
to and urged, upon occasion, in the following discourse. 

To which I add, that all wise princes, tiil they were overborne with faction, or solicited by peevish 
persons, gave toleration to differing sects, whose opinions did not disturb the public interest. But, 
at first, there were some heretical persons that were also impatient of an adversary, and they were 

- Ad Scapul. 
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the men, who at first entreated the emperors to persecute the catholics : hat till four hundred years 
after Christ, no catholic persons, or very few, did provoke the secular arm, or implore its aid against the 
heretics, save only that Arius hehaved himself so seditiously and tumultuarily, that the Nicene fathers 
procured a temporary decree for his relegation ; but it was soon taken off, and God left to be his judge ; 
who indeed did it to some purpose, when he was trusted with it, and the matter wholly left to him. 

But as the ages grew worse, so men grew more cruel and unchristian : and in the Greek church, Atti- 
cus, and Nestorius of Constantinople, Theodosius of Sjmada, and some few others, who had forgotten the 
mercies of their great Master, and their own duty, grew implacable, and furious, and impatient of contra- 
diction. It was a bold and an arrogant speech, which Nestorius made in a sermon before Theodosius the 
younger, " Da mihi, iraperator, terram ah heereticis repurgatam, et ego tibi vicissim caelum dabo : Dis- 
perde mecum haereticos, et ego tecum disperdam Persas." — It was as groundless and unwarrantable, as it 
was bloody and inhuman. 

And we see the contrary events prove truer than this groundless and unlearned promise : for Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian were prosperous princes, and have, to all ages, a precious memory, and the repu- 
tation of a great piety ; but they were so far from doing what Nestorius had suggested, that they restrain- 
ed him from his violence and immanity ; and Theodosius did highly commend the good bishop Proclus, 
for his sweetness of deportment towards erring persons, far above the cruelty of his predecessor Atticus. 
And the experience which Christendom hath had in this last age, is argument enough that toleration of 
different opinions is so far from disturbing the pubtic peace, or destroying the interest of princes and 
commonwealths, that it does advantage to the public, it secures peace, because there is not so much as 
the pretence of religion left to such persons to contend for it, being already indulged to them. When 
France fought against the Huguenots, the spilling of her own blood was argument enough of the impru- 
dence of that way of promoting religion ; but since she hath given permission to them, the world is wit- 
ness how prosperous she hath been ever since. But the great instance is in the differing temper, govern- 
ment, and success, which Margaret of Parma and the Duke of Alva had. The clemency of the first had 
almost extinguished the fiame : but when she was removed, D'Alva succeeded, and managed the matter 
of religion with fire and sword ; he made the fiame so great, that his religion and his prince too have 
both been almost quite turned out of the country. " Pelli h medio sapientiam, quoties vi res agitur,'' 
said Ennius : and therefore the best of men, and the most glorious of princes, were always ready to give 
toleration, but never to make executions for matters disputable. Eusebius, in his second book of the life 
of Constantine, reports these words of the emperor, " Parem cum fidelibus, ii qui errant, pacis et quietis 
fruitionem gaudentes accipiant : ipsa siquidem communicationis et societatis restitutio ad rectam etiam 
veritatis viam perducere potest. Nemo cuiquam molestus sit ; quisque quod animo destinat, hoc etiam 
faciat" 

And indeed there is great reason for princes to give toleration to disagreeing persons, whose opinions, 
by fair means, cannot be altered. For if the persons be confident, they will serve God according to their 
persuasions ; and if they be publicly prohibited, they will privately convene : and then all these incon- 
veniences, and mischiefs, which are arguments against the permission of conventicles, are arguments for 
the public permissions of differing religions, because the denying of the public worship will certainly pro- 
duce private conventicles, against which all wise princes and commonwealths have, upon great reasons, 
made edicts and severe sanctions. " Quicquid enim agitur, absente rege, in caput ejus plerumque reduc- 
dat," say the politics. For the face of a king is as the face of a lion, and scatters all base machinations, 
which breathe not but in the dark. It is a proverbial saying, " Qu6d nimia familiaritas servorum est 
conspiratio adversus Dominum : " and they who, for their security, run into grots, and cellars, and retire- 
ments, >think that, they being 'upon the defensive, those princes and those laws that drive them to it, are 
their enemies, and, therefore, they cannot be secure, unless the power of the one, and the obligation of the 
other, be lessened and rescinded ; and then, the being restrained, and made miserable, endears the discon- 
tented persons mutually, and makes more hearty and dangerous confederations. King James, of blessed 
memory, in his letters to the States of the United Provinces, dated 6th March, 1613, thus wrote, — 
" Magis autem k re fore, si sopiantur auctoritate publicd. itd. ut prohibeatis ministros vestros, n^ eas dis- 
putationes in suggestum aut ad plebem ferant ; ac district^ imperetis ut pacem colant, se invicem toleran- 
do in ista opinionum ac sententiarum discrepantia. — ^E6que justiiis videmur vobis hoc ipsum suadere de- 
bere, qudd neutram comperimus ade6 deviam, ut non possint, et cum fidei Christianee veritate, et cum 
animarum salute, consistere," &c. The like counsel, in the divisions of Germany, at the first reformation, 
was thought reasonable by the emperor Ferdinand, and his excellent son Maximilian. For they had ob- 
served, that violence did exasperate, was unblessed, unsuccessful, and unreasonable ; and, therefore, they 
made decrees of toleration, and appointed tempers and expedients to be drawn up by discreet persons ; 
and George Cassander was designed to this great work, and did something towards it. And Emanuel 
Philibcrt, Duke of Savoy, repenting of his war, jundertaken for religion, against the Pedemontans, pro- 
mised them toleration, and was as good as his word. As much is done by the nobility of Polonia. So 
that the best princes and the best bishops gave toleration and impunities : but it is known, that the first 
persecutions of disagreeing persons were, by the Arians, by the Circumcelliaiis and Donatists ; and from 
them they of the church took examples, who, in small numbers, did sometimes persuade it, sometimes 
practise it And among the Greeks, it became a public and authorized practice, till the question of 
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images grew hot and high : for then the worshippers of images, having taken their example from the 
empress Irene, who put her son's eyes out for making an edict against images, began to be as cruel as 
they were^ deceived; especially being encouraged by the popes of Rome, who then blew the coals to 
some purpose. 

And that I may, upon this occasion, give account of this affair in the church of Rome, it is remarkable, 
that, till the time of Justinian the emperor, A. D. 525, the Catholics and Novatians had churches, indif- 
ferently permitted, even in Rome itself; but the bishops of Rome, whose interest was much concerned in 
it, spoke much against it, and laboured the eradication of the Novatians, and at last, when they got power 
into their hands, they served them accordingly : but it is observed by Socrates, that when the first perse- 
cation was made against them at Rome, by Pope Innocent I., at the same instant the Goths iuvaded Italy, 
and became lords of all ; it being just in God to bring a persecution upon them for true belief, who, with 
an incompetent authority and insufficient grounds, do persecute an error less material in persons agreeing 
with them, in the profession of the same common faith. And I have heard it observed, as a blessing 
upon St Austin, (who was so merciful to erring persons, as, the greatest part of his life, in all senses, even 
when he had twice changed his mind, yet to tolerate them, and never to endure they should be given 
over to the secular power to be killed,) that the very night the Vandals set down before his city of Hippo, 
to besiege it, he died and went to God, being, as a reward of his merciful doctrine, taken from the miseries 
to come. And yet that very thing was also a particular issue of the Divine x Providence upon that city, 
who, not long before, had altered their profession into truth by force, and now were falling into their 
power, who afterward, by a greater force, turned them to be Arians. 

But, in the church of Rome, the popes were the first preachers of force and violence, in matters of 
opinion, and that so zealously, that Pope Yigilius suffered himself to be imprisoned and handled roughly 
by the emperor Justinian, rather than he would consent to the restitution and peace of certain disagreeing 
persons. But as yet it came not so far as death. The first that preached that doctrine was Dominic, the 
founder of the begging orders of friars, the friar-preachers ; in memory of which the inquisition is in- 
trusted only to the friars of his order. And if there be any force in dreams, or truth in legends, (as there 
is not much in either,) this very thing might be signified by his n^other's dream, who, the night before 
Dominic was bom, dreamed she was brought to bed of a huge dog, with a fire-brand in his mouth. Sure 
enough, however his disciples expound the dream, it was a better sign that he should prove a rabid, 
furious incendiary than any thing else : whatever he might be in the other parts of his life, in his doc- 
trine he was not much better, as appears in his deportment toward the Albigenses, against whom he so 
preached, *' adeo quidem ut centum hoereticorum millia ab octo millibus catholicorum fusa et intcrfecta 
fuisse perhibeantur," saith one of him; and of those who were taken, one hundred and eighty were burnt 
to death, because they would not abjure their doctrine."^ This was the first example of putting erring 
persons to death that I find in the Roman church. For about one hundred and seventy years before, 
Berengarius fell into opinion, concerning the blessed sacrament, which they called heresy, and recanted, 
and relapsed, and recanted again, and fell again two or three times, saith Gerson, writing against, " Ro- 
mant of the Rose," and yet he died " siccA morte," " his own natural death," and with hope of heaven, and 
yet Hiidebrand was once his judge : which shows that, at that time, Rome was not come to so great 
heights of bloodshed. In England, although the pope had as great power here as any where, yet there 
were no executions for matter of opinion known till the time of Henry IV., who, because he usurped the 
crown, was willing by all means to endear the clergy by destroying their enemies, that so he might be 
sure of them, to all his purposes. And indeed, it may become them well enough, who are wiser in their 
generations than the children of light, — it may possibly serve the policies of evil persons, but never the 
pure and chaste designs of Christianity, which admits no blood but Christ's, and the imitating blood of 
martyrs, but knows nothing how to serve her ends by persecuting any of her erring children. 

By this time, I hope it will not be thought reasonable to say, he that teaches mercy to erring persons 
teaches indifferency in religion ; unless so many fathers, and so many churches, and the best of emperors, 
and all the world (till they were abused by tyranny, popery, and faction) did teach indifferency. For I 
have shown that Christianity does not punish corporally persons erring spiritually, but indeed popery 
does ; the Donatists, and Circumcellians and Arians, and the Itaciani, they of old did : in the middle ages 
the patrons of images did, and the papists at this day do, and have done, ever since they were taught it by 
their St. Dominic. 

Seventhly ; and yet after all this, I have something more to exempt myself from the clamour of this 
objection. For let all errors be as much and as zealously suppressed as may be (the doctrine of the fol- 
lowing discourse contradicts not that) ; but let it be done by such means as are proper instruments of 
their suppresrfon, by preaching and disputation, (so that neither of them breed disturbance,) by charity 
and sweetness, by holiness of life, assiduity of exhortation, by the word of God and prayer. 

For these ways are most natural, most prudent, most peaceable, and effectual. Only let not men be 
hasty in calling every disliked opinion by the name of heresy; and when they have resolved that they 
will call it so, let them use the erring person like a brother, not beat him like a dog, or convince him with 
a gibbet, or vex him out of his understanding and persuasions. 

And now if men will still say, " I persuade to indifferency," there is no help for me, for I have given 
m Bruno Berrginos e sua dioecesi expulit, non morti aut suppliciis corporalibus tradidit. 
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reasons against it ; I mast bear it as weU as I can ; I am not yet without remedy, as they are ; for patience 
will help me, and reason will not cure them : let them take their course, and I will take mine. 

Only I will take leave to consider this, and they would do well to do so too, that unless faith be kept 
within its own latitude, and not called out to patrocinate every less necessary opinion, and the interest of 
every sect or peevish person ; and if damnation be pronounced against Christians believing the creed, and 
living good lives, because they are deceived, or are said to be deceived, in some opinions less necessary ; 
there is no way in the world to satisfy unlearned persons, in the choice of their religion, or to appease 
the unquietness of a scrupulous conscience. For suppose an honest citizen, whose employment and parts 
will not enable him to judge the disputes and arguings of great clerks, sees factions commenced and 
managed with much bitterness, by persons, who might, on either hand, be fit enough to guide him ; 
when if he follows either, he is disquieted, and pronounced damned by the other, (who also, if he be the 
most unreasonable in his opinion, will perhaps be more furious in his sentence) what shall this man 
do ? where shall he rest the sole of his foot ? Upon the doctrine of the chiurch where he lives P Well, but 
that he hears declaimed against perpetually, and other churches claim highly and pretend fairly for 
truth, and condemn his church. If I tell him that he must live a good life, and believe the creed, and 
not trouble himself with their disputes, or interest himself in sects and factions, I speak reason ; because 
no law of God ties him to believe more than what is of essential necessity, and whatsoever he shall come 
to know to be revealed by God : now if he believes his creed, he believes all that is necessary to all, or 
of itself ; and if he does his moral endeavour beside, he can do no more toward finding out all the rest, 
and then he is secured. But then, if this will secure him, why do men press further, and pretend every 
opinion as necessary, and that in so high a degree, that if they aU said true, or any two indeed of them, 
in five hundred sects which are in the world, (and for aught I know there may be five thousand,) it is five 
hundred to one but that every man is damned ; for every sect damns all but itself, and that is damned of 
four hundred and ninety-nine, and it is excellent fortune then if that escape. And there is the same rea- 
son in every one of them, that is, it is extreme unreasonableness, in all of them, to pronounce damnation 
against such persons, against whom clearly and dogmatically Holy Scripture hath not. "In odiosis. quod 
minimum est sequimur : in favoribus, quod est maximum,*' saith the law ; and therefore we should say 
any thing, or make any excuse, that is in any degree reasonable, rather than condemn all the world to 
hell : especially if we consider these two things, — that we ourselves are as apt to be deceived as any 
are ; and that they who are deceived when they used their moral industry, that they might not be 
deceived, if they perish for this, they perish for what they could not help. 

But, however, if the best security in the world be not in neglecting all sects and subdivisions of men, 
and fixing ourselves on points necessary and plain, and on honest and pious endcavoiu*s according to our 
several capacities and opportunities for all the rest, — ^if, I say, all this be not, through the mercies of God, 
the best security to all unlearned persons, and learned too, where shall we fix P where shall we either 
have peace or security P If you bid me follow your doctrine, you must tell me why j and perhaps when 
you have, I am not able to judge ; or if I be as able as other people are, yet, when I have judged, I may 
be deceived too, and so may you, or any man else you bid me follow ; so that I am not a whit the 
nearer truth or peace. 

And then, if we look abroad, and consider how there is scarce any church but is highly charged by 
many adversaries in many things, possibly we may see a reason to charge every one of them, in some 
things ; and what shall we do then P The church of Rome hath spots ei;iough, and all the world is inqui- 
sitive enough to find out more, and to represent these to her greatest disadvantage. The Greek churches 
deny the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. If that be false doctrine, she is highly to blame ; 
if it be not, then all the western churches are to blame for saying the contrary. And there is no church 
that is in prosperity, but alters her doctrine every age, either by bringing in new doctrines, or by con- 
tradicting her old ; which shows that none are satisfied with themselves, or with their own confessions. 
And since all churches believe themselves fallible, that only excepted, which all other churches say is 
most of all deceived, — ^it were strange if, in so many articles, which make up their several bodies of con-, 
fessions, they had not mistaken, every one of them, in some thing or other. The Lutheran churches 
maintain consubstantiation, the Zuinglians are sacramentaries, the Calvinists are fierce in the matters of 
absolute predetermination, and all these reject episcopacy ; which the primitive church would have made 
no doubt to have called heresy. The Socinians profess a portentous number of strange opinions ; they 
deny the Holy Trinity, and the satisfaction of our blessed Saviour. The anabaptists laugh at pcedo- 
baptism : the Ethiopian churches are Nestorian. Where then shall we fix our confidence, or join com- 
munion P To pitch upon any one of these is to throw the dice, if salvation be to be had only in one of 
them, and that every error that by chance hath made a sect, and is distinguished by a name, be damnable. 

If this consideration does not deceive me, we have no other help in the midst of these distractions and 
disunions, but all of us to be united in that common term, which as it does constitute the church in its 
being such, so it is the medium of the communion of saints ; and that is the creed of the apostles ; and, 
in all other things an honest endeavour to find out what truths we can,° and a charitable and mutual per- 

^ Clem. Aicx. stromat 1. ait philosophiam liberam esse pncstantissimam, quao scilicet versatur in perspicaciter seligendis 
dogmatis omnium sectarum. Polemo Alexandrinus philosophatus est, ut ait Laertius in procBmio, unde cognominatUB est 
hcKt^afutnn, scilicet, ra apivapra e£ cicdcrr r|v twv <dpicrt»v. 
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mission to others that disagree from us and our opinions. I am sure this may satisfy us, for it will secure 
us ; but I know not any thing else that will : and no man can be reasonably persuaded or satisfied in any 
thing else, unless he throws himself upon chance, or absolute predestination, or his own confidence ; in 
every one of which it is two to one, at least, but he may miscarry. 

Thus far I thought I had reason on my side, and I suppose I have made it good, upon its proper 
grounds, in the pages following. But then, if the result be, that men must be permitted in their opinions, 
and that christians must not persecute christians, I have also as much reason to reprove all those oblique 
arts which are not direct persecutions of men's persons, but they are indirect proceedings, ungentle and 
unchristian, servants of faction and interest, provocations to seal and animosities, and destructive of learn- 
ing and ingenuity. And these are, suppressing all the monuments of their adversaries, forcing them to 
recant, and burning their books. 

For it is a strange industry and an importune diligence that was used by our forefathers ; of all those 
heresies which gave them battle and employment, we have absolutely no record or monument, but what 
themselves, who are adversaries, have transmitted to us ; and we know that adversaries, especially such 
who observed all opportunities to discredit both the persons and doctrines of the enemy, are not always the 
best records or witnesses of such transactions. We see it now in this very age, in the present distempera- 
tiires, that parties are no good registers of the actions of the adverse side : and if we cannot be confident 
of the truth of a story now, now I say that it is possible for any man, and likely that the interested adver- 
sary will discover the imposture, it is far more unlikely that afler>ages should know any other truth, but 
such as serves the eiids of the representers. I am sure such things were never taught us by Christ and 
his apostles : and if we were sure that ourselves spoke truth, or that truth were able to justify herself, 
it were better i( to preserve a doctrine, we did not destroy a commandment, and out of zeal, pretending to 
christian religion, lose the glories and rewards of ingenuity and christian simplicity. 

Of the same consideration is mending of authors, not to their own mind, but to ours, that is, to mend 
them so as to spoil them ; forbidding the publication of books in which there is nothing impious or 
against the public interest, leaving out clauses in translations, disgracing men's persons, charging dis- 
avowed doctrines upon men, and the persons of the men with the consequents of their doctrine, which 
they deny either to be true or to be consequent; false reporting of disputations and conferences, burning 
books by the hand of the hangman, and all such arts, which show that we either distrust God for the 
maintenance of his truth, or that we distrust the cause, or distrust ourselves and our abilities. I will say 
no more of these, but only concerning the last I shall transcribe a passage out of Tacitus, in the life of 
Jujius Agricola, who gives this account of it : Veniam non petissem, nisi incursaturus tam saeva et infesta 
virtutibus tempora. Legimus, ciim Aruleno Rustico Partus Thrasea, Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius 
laudati essent, capitale fuisse : neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed in libros quoque eorum scevitum, delegato 
Triumviris ministerio, ut monumenta clarissimomm ingeniorum in comitio ac fora urerentur. Scilicet, 
illo igne vocem populi Romani, ct libertatem senat(ls, et conscientiam generis humani aboleri arbitraban- 
tur, expulsis insuper sapientiae professoribus, atque omni bona arte in exsilium acta, ne quid usquam ho- 
nestum occurreret." — It is but an illiterate policy to think that such indirect and uningenuous proceed- 
ings can, among wise and free men, disgrace the authors, and disrepute their discourses. And I have 
seen that the price hath been trebled upon a forbidden, or a* condemned book > and some men in poHcy 
have got a prohibition, that their impression might be the more certainly vendible, and the author himself 
thought considerable. 

The best way is to leave tricks and devices, and to fell upon that way which the best ages of the church 
did use. With the strength of argument, and allegations of Scripture, and modesty of deportment, and 
meekness and charity to the persons of men, they converted misbelievers, stopped the mouths of adver- 
saries, asserted truth, and discountenanced error ; and those other stratagems and arts of support and 
maintenance to doctrines, were the issues of heretical brains. The old catholics had nothing to secure 
themselves but the Iv fiiya of truth and plain dealing. 

Fidem munitis dissecant ambagibus, 

Ut quisqae lingua est nequior. 
Solvunt ligantquc quacstionum vincala 

Per syllo^smos plectiles. 
ViB captioBis sycopiMintaniin atrophia, 

V» versipelli astutiee. 
Nodos tenaces recta rumpit regula, 

Infesta discertantibus : 
* Idcirco mundi stulUi deligit Deua, 

Ut concidant aophiftica. 

And, to my understanding, it is a plain art and design of the devil, to make us so in love with our own 
opinions, as to call them faith a.nd religion, that we may be proud in our understanding : and besides that, 
by our zeal in our opinions, we grow cool in our piety and practical duties ; he also by this earnest conten- 
tion, does directly destroy good life, by engagement of zealots to do any thing rather than be overcome, 
and lose their beloved propositions. But I would fain know, why is not any vicious habit as bad, or worse 
than a false opinion ? Why are we so zealous against those we call heretics, and yet great friends with 
drunkards, fornicators, and swearers, and intemperate and idle persons ? Is it because we are commanded 
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by the apostle to " reject a heretic after two admonitions, and not bid such a one God speed P" It is 
good reason why we should be zealous against such persons, provided we mistake them not For those of 
whom these apostles speak, are such as deny Christ to be come in the flesh, such as deny an article of 
creed ; and in such odious things, it is not safe, nor charitable, to extend the gravamen and punishment 
beyond the instances the apostles make, or their exact parallels. But then also it would be remembered 
that the apostles speak as fiercely against communion with fornicators, and all disorders practical, as 
against communion with heretics : " If any man that is called a brother, be a fornicator, or covetous, or 
an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such a one no not to eat" I am certain 
that a drunkard is as contrary to^God, and lives as contrary to the laws of Christianity, as a heretic ; and 
I am also sure that I know what drunkenness is : but I am not sure that such an opinion is heresy ; 
neither would other men be so sure as they think for, if they did consider it aright, and observe the infi- 
nite deceptions, and causes of deceptions, in wise men, and in most things, and in all doubtful questions, 
and that they did not mistake confidence for certainty. 

But, indeed, I could not but smile at those jolly friars ; two Franciscans offered themselves to the fire, 
to prove Savonarola to be a heretic; but a certain Jacobine<* offered himself to the fire to prove that Sa- 
vonarola had true revelations, and was no heretic : in the mean time Savonarola preached, but made no 
such confident offer, nor durst he venture at that new kind of fire-ordeaL And, put case all four had passed 
through the fire, and died in the flames, what would that have proved 9 Had he been a heretic or no 
heretic, the more or less, for the confidence of these zealous idiots P If we mark it, a great many argu- 
ments whereon many sects rely, are no better probation than this comes to. Confidence is the first, and 
the second, and the third part, of a very great many of their propositions. 

But now if men would a little turn the tables, and be as zealous for a good life, and all the strictest 
precepts of Christianity, (which is a religion the most holy, the most reasonable, and the most consum- 
mate that ever was taught to man,) as they are for such propositions in which neither the life nor the 
ornament of Christianity is concerned, we should find that, as a consequent of this piety, men would be 
as careful as they could to find out all truths, and the sense of all revelations which may concern their 
duty ; and where men Vere miserable and could not, yet others that lived good lives too, would also be 
so charitable, as not to add afliction to this misery : and both of them are parts of good life. To be 
compassionate, and to help to bear one another's burdens, not to destroy the weak, but to entertain him 
meekly, that is a precept of charity ; and to endeavour to find out the whole will of God, that also is a 
part of the obedience, the choice and the excellency of faith : and he lives not a good life that does not 
do both these. 

But men think they have more reason to be zealous against heresy, than against a vice in maimers ; 
because heresy is infectious and dangerous, and the principle of much evil. Indeed, if by a heresy we 
mean that which is against an article of creed, and breaks part of the covenant made between God and 
man, by the mediation of Jesus Christ, I grant it to be a very grievous crime, a calling God's veracity 
into question, and a destruction also of good life : because, upon the articles of creed, obedience is built, 
and it lives, or dies, as the effect does, by its proper cause, — for faith is the moral cause of obedience. 
But then heresy, that is such as this, is also a vice, and the person criminal, and so the sin is to be 
esteemed in its degrees of malignity ; and let men be as zealous against it as they can, and employ the 
whole arsenal of the spiritual armour against it : such as this is worse than adultery or murder, inasmuch 
as the soul is more noble than the body, and a false doctrine is of greater dissemination and extent than a 
single act of violence or impurity. Adultery or murder is a duel ; but heresy (truly and indeed such) is 
an unlawful war, — ^it slays thousands. The losing of faith is like digging down a foundation ; all the' 
superstructures of hope, and patience, and charity, fall with it. And besides this, heresy of all crimes is 
the most inexcusable, and of least temptation : for true faith is most commonly kept with the least trouble 
of any grace in the world : and heresy of itself hath not only no pleasure in it, but is a very punishment; 
because faith, as it opposes heretical or false opinions, and distinguishes from charity, consists in mere 
acts of believing; which, because they are of true propositions, are natural and proportionable to the un- 
derstanding, and more honourable than false. But then, concerning those things which men now-a-days 
call heresy, they cannot be so formidable as they are represented ; and if we consider that drunkeniiess is 
certainly a damnable sin, and that there are more drunkards than heretics, and that -drunkenness is parent 
of a thousand vices, it may better be said of this vice than of most of those opinions which we call heresies, 
" it is infectious and dangerous, and the principle of much evil ;" and, therefore, as fit an object for a 
pious zeal to contest against, as is any of those opinions which trouble men's ease or reputation, for that 
is the greatest of their malignity. 

But if we consider that sects are made, and opinions are called heresies upon interest, and the grounds 
of emolument, we shall see that a good life would cure much of this mischief. For first, the church of 
Rome, which is the great dictatrix of dogmatical resolutions, and the declarer of heresy, and calls heretic 
more than all the world besides, hath made that the rule of heresy, which is the conservatory of interest, 
and the ends of men. For, to recede from the doctrine of the church; with them, makes heresy ; that is, 
to disrepute their authority, and not to obey them, not to be their subjects, not to give them the empire 
of our conscience, is the great Kpiriipiov of heresy. 

o Commin. 1. viiL c. 19. 
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So that, with them, heresy is to be esteemed clearly by human ends, not by Divine rules ; that is 
formal heresy, which' does materially disserve them. And it would make a suspicious man a little in- 
quisitive into their particular doctrines : and when he finds that indulgences, and jubilees, and purga^ 
tones, and masses, and offices for the dead, are very profitable, — that the doctrine of primacy, of infalli- 
bility, of superiority over councils, of indirect power in temporals, are great instruments of secular 
honour ; he would be apt enough to think that if the church of Rome would learn to lay her honour 
at the feet of the cinicifix, and despise the world, and prefer Jerusalem before Rome, and heaven 
above the Lateran, that thede opinions would not have in them any native strength to support them 
against the perpetual assaults of their adversaries, that speak so much reason and Scripture against 
them, I have instanced in the Roman religion, but I wish it may be considered also, how far men's 
doctrines, in other sects, serve men's temporal ends; so far that it would not be unreasonable or 
unnecessary to attempt to cure some of their distemperatures or mispersuasions, by the salntaiy 
precepts of sanctity and holy life. Sure enough, if it did not more concern their reputation, and their 
lasting interest, to be counted true believers rather than good livers, they would rather endeavour to 
live well, than to be accounted of a right opinion in things beside the creed. 

For my own particular, I cannot but expect that God, in his justice, should enlarge the bounds of the 
Turkish empire, or some other way jranish christians, by reason of their pertinacious disputing about 
things unnecessary, undeterminable, and unprofitable, and for their hating and persecuting their brethren, 
which should be as dear to them as their own lives, for not consenting to one another's follies and sense- 
less vanities. How many volumes have been written about angels, about immaculate conception, about 
Qfiginal sin, when that all that is solid reason or clear revelation, in all these three articles, may be 
reasonably enough comprised in forty lines P And in these trifles and impertinendes men are curiously 
busy, while they neglect those glorious precepts of Christianity and holy life, which are the glories of 
our religion, and would enable us to a happy eternity. 

My Lord, thus far my thoughts have carried me, and then I thought I had reason to go further, and 
to examine the proper grounds upon which these persuasions might rely and stand firm, in case any 
body should contest against them. For, possibly, men may be angry at me, and my design : for I do 
all them great displeasure, who think no end is then well served, when their interest is disserved ; and 
but that I have written so untowardly and heavily, that I am not worth a confutation, possibly some 
or other might be writing against me. But then I must tell them, I am prepared of an answer before- 
hand : for I think I have spoken reason in my book, and examined it with all the severity I have ; and 
if after all this I be deceived, this confirms me in my first opinion, and becomes a new argument to me 
that I have spoken reason ; for it furnishes me with a new instance that it is necessary there should be a 
mutual compUance and toleration, because even then when a man thinks he hath most reason to be con- 
fident, he may easily be deceived. 

For I am sure I have no other design but the prosecution and advantage of truth, and I may tnily 
use the words of Gregory Nazianzen, " Non studemus paci in detrimentum vene doctrinfle,-^ut facilitatis 
et mansuetudinis famam colligamus :" but I have written this, because I bought it was necessary, and 
seasonable, and charitable, and agreeable to the great precepts and design of Christianity, consonant to 
the practice of the apostles, and of the best ages of the church, most agreeable to Scripture and reason, 
to revelation and the nature of the thing ; and it is such a doctrine, that, if there be variety in human 
affairs, if the event of things be not settled in a durable consistence, but is changeable, every one of 
us all may have need of it. I shall only, therefore, desire that they who will read it, may come to 
the reading it with us much simplicity of purposes and unmixed desires of truth, as I did to the 
writing it ; and that no man trouble himself with me or my discourse, that thinks beforehand that 
his opinion cannot be reasonably altered. If he thinks me to be mistaken before he tries, let him also 
think that he may be mistaken too, — and that he who judges before he hears, is mistaken, though he 
gives a right sentence. 

Ov 6ti <rxerXi^^ctv fcai fioav, irpiv cbf fid^v^f Aristoph. in Pluto. 

was good counsel. But at a venture, I shall leave this sentence of Solomon to his consideration, '* A 
wise man feareth, and departeth from eril ; but a fool rageth, and is confident." — Uavra elhiyai oiecdai 
Kal ^I'itrxyplieffOai " is a trick of boys, and bold young fellows," says Aristotle ; but they who either 
know themselves, or things, or persons, vftoariBiatny ati to ierwc koI to raxo- Peradventure yea, per- 
adventure no, is very often the wisest determination of a question. For there are /xwpai Kal ^vaihevroi 
(nrfitreiQ, as the apostle notes, " foolish and unlearned questions." ' And it were better to stop the current 
of such fopperies by silence, than, by disputing them, convey them to posterity. And many things there 
are of more profit, which yet are of no more certainty ; and, therefore, boldness of assertion (except it be 
in matters of faith and clearest revelation) is an argument of the vanity of the man, never of the truth 
of the proposition : for, to such matters, the saying of Xenophanes, in Varro, is pertinent and applicable, 
'* Hominis est hax opinari, Dei scire ; " '* God only knows them, and we conjecture." 

Mfimt api<rro9 otrrif tlK&^ti fcaXwv. 
' 2 Tim. ii. 
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And although I be as desirous to know what I should, and trhat I should not, as any of my brethren, 
the sons of Adam ; yet I find that the more I search, the further I am from being satisfied, and make but 
few discoveries, save of my own ignorance ; and, therefore, I am desirous to follow the example of a very 
wise personage, Julius Agricola, of whom Tacitus gave this testimony, ** Retinuitque (quod est diffi- 
cillimum) ex scienti^ modum :" or, that I may take my precedent from within the pale of the church, it 
was the saying of St Austin, " Mallem quidem eorum, quas k me quiesivisti, habere scien^iam quam igno- 
rantiam ; sed quia id nondum potui, magis eligo cautam ignorantiam confiteri, quam falsam scientiam pro- 
fiteri." And these words do very much express my sense. But if there be any man so confident as 
Luther sometime was, who said that he could expound all Scripture ; or so vain as Eckius, who, in his 
Chrysopassus, ventured upon the highest and most mysterious question of predestination, " ut in ea 
juveniles possit calores exercere ;'' such persons as these, or any that is furious in his opinion, will scorn 
me and my discourse ; but I shall not be much moved at it, only I shall wish that I had as much know- 
ledge as they think me to want, and they as much as they believe themselves to have. In the mean time, 
modesty were better for us both, and indeed for all men. For when men indeed are knowing, amongst 
other things they are able to separate certainties from uncertainties : if they be not knowing, it is pity 
that their ignorance should be triumphant, or discompose the public peace, or private confidence. 

And now, my Lord, that I have inscribed this book to your Lordship, although it be a design of doing 
honour to myself, that I have marked it with so honoured and beloved a name, might possibly need as 
much excuse as it does pardon, but that your Lordship knows your own ; for out of your mines I have 
digged the mineral ; only I have stamped it with my own image, as you may perceive by the deformities 
which are in it. But your great name in letters will add so much value to it, as to make it obtain its 
pardon amongst all them that know how to value you, and all your relatives and dependants, by the pro- 
portion of relation. For others I shall be incurious, because the number of them that honoiyr you, is the 
same with them that honour learning and piety, and they are the best theatre, and the best judges ; 
amongst which the world must needs take notice of my ambition, to be ascribed by my public pretence to 
be what I am in all heartiness of devotion, and for all the reason of the world, 

My honoured Lord, 

Your Lordship's most faithful, 

And most affectionate servant, 

JER. TAYLOR. 
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A DISCOURSE OF THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING, 



ITS JUST LIMITS AND TEMPER. 



Thb infinite variety of opinions, in matters of reli- 
gion, as they have troubled Christendom with inter- 
ests, factions, and partialities, so have they caused 
great divisions of the heart, and variety of thoughts 
and designs amongst pious and prudent men. For 
they aU, seeing the inconveniences which the dis- 
union of persuasions and opinions have produced, 
directly or accidentally, have thought themselves 
obliged to stop this inundation of mischiefs, and 
have made attempts accordingly. But it hath hap- 
pened to most of them, as to a mistaken physician, 



who gives excellent physic, but misapplies it, and 
so misses of his cure : so have these men ; their 
attempts have, therefore, been ineffectual : for they 
put their help to a wrong part, or they have endea^ 
voured to cure the symptoms, and have let the 
disease alone till it seemed incurable. Some have 
endeavoured to reunite these fractions, by propound- 
ing such a guide which they were all bound to 
follow; hopipg that the unity of a guide would 
have persuaded unity of minds ; but who this guide 
should be, at last, became such a question, that it 
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was made part of the fire that was to be quenched, so 
far was it from extinguishing any part of the flame. 
Others thought of a rule, and this must be the means 
of union, or nothing could do it. But supposing all 
the world had been agreed of this rule, yet the inter- 
pretation of it was so full of variety, Uiat this also 
became part of the disease for which the cure was 
pretended. All men resolved upon this, that, though 
they yet had not hit upon the right, yet some way 
must be thought upon to reconcile differences in 
opinion, thinking so long as this variety should last, 
Christ's kingdom was not advanced, and the work 
of the gospel went on but slowly. Few men, in the 
mean time, considered, that so long as men had such 
variety of principles, such several constitutions, 
educations, tempers, and distempers, hopes, in- 
terests, and weaknesses, degrees of light and degrees 
of understanding, it was impossible all should be of 
one mind. And what is impossible to be done, is 
not necessary it should be done. And, therefore, 
although variety of opinions was impossible to be 
cured (and they who attempted it did like him who 
claps his shpulder to the ground to stop an earth- 
quake); yet the inconveniences arising from it, 
might possibly be cured, not by uniting their beliefs, 
— ^that was to be despaired of, but by curing that 
which caused these mischiefs, and accidental incon- 
veniences of their disagreeings. For although these 
inconveniences which every man sees and feels, 
were consequent to this diversity of persuasions, yet 
it was but accidentally and by chance ; inasmuch as 
we see that in many things, and they of great con- 
cernment, men allow to themselves and to each 
other a liberty of disagreeing, and no hurt neither. 
And, certainly, if diversity of opinions were, of itself, 
the cause of mischiefs, it would be so ^ver, that is, 
regularly and universally : but that we see it is not 
For there are disputes in Christendom concerning 
matters of greater concernment than most of those 
opinions, that distinguish sects and make factions ; 
and yet, because men are permitted to differ in those 
great matters, such evils are not consequent to such 
differences, as are to the uncharitable managing of 
smaller and more inconsiderable questions. It is of 
greater consequence to believe right, in the ques- 
tion of the validity or invalidity of a death-bed re- 
pentance, than to believe aright in the question of 
purgatory ; and the consequences of the doctrine of 
pre-determination are of deeper and more material 
consideration, than the products of the belief of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of private masses : and 
yet these great concernments, where a liberty of 
prophesying in these questions hath been permitted, 
have made no distinct comnlunion, no sects of chris- 
tians, and the others have ; and so have these too, 
in those places where they have peremptorily been 
determined on either side. Since, then, if men are 
quiet and charitable in some disag^reeings, that then 
and there the inconvenience ceases : if they were so 
in all others, where lawfully they might, (and they 
may in most,) Christendom should be no longer rent 
in pieces, but would be redintegrated in a new pente- 
cost. And although the Spirit of God did rest upon 
us in divided tongues, yet, so long as those tongues 



were of fire, not to kindle strife, but to warm oiir 
affections and inflame our charities, we should find 
that this variety of opinions, in several persons, 
would be looked upon as an argument only of diver- 
sity of operations, while the Spirit is the same: and 
that another man believes not so well as I, is qnly an 
argument that I have a better and a clearer illumi- 
nation than he, that I have a better gift than he, 
received a special grace and favour, and excel him 
in this, and am, perhaps, excelled by him in many 
more. And if we all impartially endeavour to find 
a truth, since this endeavour and search only is in 
our power, that we shall find it being " ab extra," 
a gift and an assistance extrinsical, I can see no 
reason why this pious endeavour to find out truth 
shall not be of more force to unite us in the bonds 
of charity, than the misery in missing it shall be to 
disunite us. So that since a union of persuasion 
is impossible to be attained, if we would attempt the 
cure by such remedies as are apt to enkindle and 
increase charity, I am confident we might see a 
blessed peace would be the reward and crown of 
such endeavours. 

But men are, now-a-days, and, indeed, always have 
been, since the expiration of the first blessed ages 
of Christianity, so in love with their own fancies and 
opinions, as to think faith and all Christendom is con- 
cerned in their support and maintenance ; and who- 
ever is not so fond, and does not dandle them like 
themselves, it grows up to a quarrel which, becanse 
it is in " materia theologiee," is made a quarrel in 
religion, and God is entitled to it ; and then if you 
are once thought an enemy to God, it is our duty to 
"persecute you even to death" — we do Gtod good 
service in it : when, if we should examine the mat- 
ter rightly, the question is either in " materia non 
revelatd," or "minus evidenti," or "non necessarid," 
either it is not revealed, or not so clearly, but that 
wise and honest men may be of different minds ; 
or else it is not of the foundation of faith, but a re- 
mote superstructure ; or else of mere speculation : 
or perhaps, when all comes to all, it is a false opi- 
nion, or a matter of human interest, that we have so 
zealously contended for ; for to one of these heads 
most of the disputes of Christendom may be re- 
duced ; so that I believe the present fractions, or 
the most, are from the same cause which St Paul 
observed in the Corinthian schism : " When there 
are divisions among you, are ye not carnal?" It 
is not the differing opinions that is the cause of the 
present ruptures, but want of charity ; it is not the 
variety of understandings, but the disunion of wills 
and affections ; it is not the several principles, but 
the several ends, that cause our miseries ; our opi- 
nions commence, and are upheld, according as our 
turns are served, and our interests are preserved, 
and there is no c«re for us but piety and charity. 
A holy life will make our belief holy, if we consult 
not humanity, and its imperfections, in the choice 
of our religion, but search for truth without designs, 
save only of acquiring heaven, and then be as care- 
ful to preserve charity, as we were to get a point of 
faith ; I am as much persuaded we shall find out 
more truths by this means ; or however, which is 
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the main of all, we shall be secured though we 
miss them ; and then we are well enough. . 

For if it be evinced, that one heaven shall hold 
men of several opinions, if the unity of faith be not 
destroyed by that which men call differing religions, 
and if a unity of charity be the duty of us all, even 
towards persons that are not persuaded of every 
proposition we believe, then I would fain know to 
what purpose are all those stirs and great noises in 
Christendom; those names of faction, the several 
names of churches not distinguished by the division 
of kingdoms, '^ut ecclesia sequatur imperium,'' 
which was the primitive rule and canon,* but dis- 
tingaished by names of sects and men ; these are all 
become instruments of hatred; thence come schisms 
and parting of communions, and then persecutions, 
and then, wars and rebellion, and then the dissolu- 
tions of all friendships and societies. All these 
mischiefs proceed not from this, that all men are not 
of one mind, for that is neither necessary nor pos- 
sible, — ^but that every opinion is made an article pf 
faith, every article is a ground of a quarrel, every 
quarrel makes a faction, every faction is zealous, 
and all zeal pretends for God, and whatsoever is for 
God Cannot be too much ; we, by this time, are come 
to that pasSr we think we love not God except we 
hate our brother, and we have not the virtue of re- 
ligion, unless we persecute all religions but our 
own ; for lukewarmness is so odious to God and man, 
that we, proceeding furiously upon these mistakes, by 
supposing we preserve the body, we destroy the soul 
of religion, or, by being zealous for faith, or, which 
is all one, that which we mistake for faith, we are 
cold in charity, and so lose the reward of both. ' 

All these errors and mischiefs must be discovered 
and cured, and that is the purpose of this discourse. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Nature of Faith, and that its Duty is 
completed in believing the Articles of the Apos- 
tM Creed, 

1 . FiBST, then, it is of great concernment to know 
the nature and integrity of faith, for there begins 
our first and great mistake ; for faith, although it 
be of great excellency, yet, when it is taken for a 
habit intellectual, it hath so little room, and so nar- 
row a capacity, that it cannot lodge thousands of 
those opinions which pretend to be of her family. 

2. For although it be necessary for us to believe 
whatsoever we know to be revealed of God, and so 
every man does, that believes there is a God; yet it 
is not necessaiy, concerning many things, to know 
that God hath revealed them ; that is, we may not 
be ignorant of or doubt concerning the propositions, 
and indifferently maintain either part, when the 
question is not concerning God's veracity, but 
whether God hath said so or no : that which is of 
the foundation of faith, that only is necessary ; and 

' Optat lib. iii. > John vi. 69. ^ John xi. 27. 
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the knowing or not knowing of that, the believing 
or disbelieving it, is that only which, in " genere 
credendorum," is in immediate and necessary order 
to salvation or damnation. 

3. Now, all the reason and demonstration of the 
world convinces us, that this foundation of faith, or 
the great adequate object of the faith that saves us, 
is that great mysteriousness of Christianity which 
Christ taught with so much diligence, — for the credi- 
bility of which he wrought so many miracles, — for 
the testimony of which the apostles endured perse- 
cutions, — ^that which was a folly to the gentiles, 
and a scandal to the Jews ; this is that which is the 
object of a christian's faith : all other things are 
implicitly in the belief of the articles of God's 
veracity, and are not necessary, in respect of the 
constitution of faith, to be drawn out, but may there 
lie in the bowels of the great articles, without 
danger to any thing or any person, unless some 
other accident or circumstance makes them neces- 
sary. Now, the great object which I speak of, is 
" Jesus Christ crucified;" " Constitui enim apud 
vos nihil scire prster Jesum Christum et hunc cruci- 
iixum ; " so said St Paul to the church of Corinth. 
This is the article, upon the confession of which 
Christ built his church, viz. only upon St. Peter's 
creed, which was no more but this simple enuncia- 
tion, "We believe, and are sure, that thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God:"* and to this, 
salvation particularly is promised, as in the case of 
Martha's creed.^ To this the Scripture gives the 
greatest testimony, and to all them that confess it; 
" For every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is of God : and whoever con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God." ^ The believing 
this article is the end of writing the four Gospels : 
" For all these things are written, that ye might 
believe, that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God ; " 
and then that this is sufficient follows, and that 
" believing, viz. this article, for this was only in- 
stanced in, " ye might have life through his name." ^ 
This is that great article which, in " genere creden- 
dorum," is sufficient disposition to prepare a cate- 
chumen to baptism, as appears in die case of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, whose creed was only this, " I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ; " and 
upon this confession, saith the story, they both went 
into the water, and the Ethiop was washed, and be- 
came as white as snow. 

4. In these particular instances there is no variety 
of articles, save only that in the annexes of the 
several expressions, such things are expressed, as 
besides that Christ is come, they tell from whence, 
and to what purpose; and whatsoever is expressed, 
or is, to these purposes, implied, is made articulate 
and explicate in the short and admirable mysterious 
creed of St Paul : " This is the word of faith which 
we preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe, in thine heart, 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved." ^ This is the great and entire complexion 
of a christian's faith, and since salvation is promised 

c 1 John iv. % 15. <* John u. 31. « Rom. x. 1. 
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to the belief of this creed, either a snare is laid for 
us, with' a purpose to deceive us, or else nothing is 
of prime and original necessity to be believed, but 
this, " Jesus Christ, our Redeemer;" and all that 
which is the necessary parts, means, or main actions, 
of working this redemption for us, and the honour 
for him, is in the bowels and fold of the great arti- 
cle, and claims an explicit belief, by the same reason 
that binds us to the belief of its first complexion, 
without Which neither the thing could be acted, nor 
the proposition understood. 

5. For th€ act of believing propositions is not for 
itself, but in order to certain ends ; as sermons are 
to good life and obedience ; for (excepting that it 
acknowledges God's veracity, and so is a direct act 
of religion) believing a revealed proposition hath no 
excellency in itself, but in order to that end for 
which we are instructed in such revelations. Now 
God's great purpose being to bring us to him by 
Jesus Christ, Christ is our medium to God, — obedi- 
ence is the medium to Christ, — and faith the medium 
to obedience, and, therefore, is to have its estimate 
in proportion to its proper end ; and those things 
are necessary which necessarily promote the end, 
without which obedience cannot be encouraged, or 
prudently enjoined : so that those articles are neces- 
sary, that is, those are fundamental points, upon 
which we build our obedience ; and as the influence 
of the article is to the persuasion or engagement of 
obedience, so they have their degrees of necessity. 
Now all that Christ, when he preached, taught us 
to believe, and all that the apostles, in their ser- 
mons, propound, all aim at this, — that we should 
acknowledge Christ for our Lawgiver and our 
Saviour; so that nothing can be necessary, by a 
prime necessity, to be believed explicitly, but such 
things which are, therefore, parts of the great arti- 
cle, because they either encourage our services, or 
oblige them, — such as declare Christ's greatness in 
himself, or his goodness to us : so that, although we 
must neither deny, nor doubt of any thing, which 
we know our great Master hath taught us, yet sal- 
vation is, in special and by name, annexed to the 
belief of those articles only, which have in them the 
endearments of our services, or the support of our 
confidence, or the satis&ction of our hopes ; such as 
are, Jesus Christ the Son of the living God, the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, forgiveness of 
sins by his blood, resurrection of the dead, and life 
eternal ; because these propositions qualify Christ 
for our Saviour and our Lawgiver, the one to engage 
our services, the other to endear them ; for so much 
is necessary as will make us to be his servants and 
his disciples ; and what can be required more ? This 
only : — Salvation is promised to the explicit belief 
of those articles, and, therefore, those only are neces- 
sary, and those are sufficient ; but thus, to us, in the 
formality of christians, which is a formality super- 
added to a former capacity, we, before we are chris- 
tians, are reasonable creatures, and capable of a 

f Apol. contr. Gent. c. 47. de Veland. Virg. c. 1. 

R In cxposit. Symbol. *■ Serin, v. de Tempore, c. 2. 

' In Symbol, apud Cyprian. 

^ Omnes OithcKioxi Patres affirmant Symbolum ab ipsis 



blessed eternity ; and there is a creed, which is the 
gentiles' creed, which is so supposed in the chris- 
tian's creed, as it is supposed in a christian to be a 
man, and that is, " oportet accedentem ad Deum 
credere Deum esse, et esse remuneratorem quae- 
rentium eum." 

6. If any man will urge further, that whatsoever 
is deducible from these articles by necessary conse- 
quence, is necessary to be believed explicitly, — I 
answer : It is true, if he sees the deduction and 
coherence of the parts ; but it is not certain that 
every man shall be able to deduce whatsoever is 
either immediately or certainly deducible from these 
premises ; and then, since salvation is promised to 
the explicit belief of these, I see not bow any man 
can justify the making the way to heaven narrower 
than Jesus Christ hath made it, it being already so 
narrow, that there are few that find it. 

7. In the pursuance of this great truth, the apos- 
tles, or the holy men their contemporaries and disci- 
ples, composed a creed, to be a rule of faith, to all chris- 
tians, as appears in Irensus, TertuUian,' St. Cyprian,^ 
St. Austin,** Rufilnus,* and divers others ;* which creed, 
unless it had contained all the entire object of faith, 
and the foundation of religion, it cannot be imagined 
to what purpose it should serve ; and that it was so 
esteemed by the whole church of God, in all ages, 
appears in this, — that since hith is a necessary 
predisposition to baptism in all persons capable of 
the use of reason, all catechumens in the Latin 
church, coming to baptism, were interrogated con- 
cerning their faith, and gave satisfaction in the 
recitation of this creed. And in the east they pro- 
fessed exactly the same faith, something differing in 
words, but of the same matter, reason, design, and 
consequence ; and so they did at Jerusalem, so at 
Aquileia. This was that 6p^ koI 6.fjiw/jLrp-og xiVtc, 
rjywEp KfipvTTti 4 hyia tov Qtov ma^okjixil Koi Ilvoo- 
roXiKri tKKkrifria, xar ovhiya rporroy Kaivier^ov hla- 
fiivTI, These articles were ra tQv hyiufv avotr- 
roXbfVf Koi rwv ^itr eKeiyiav Searpn//aKrwv Iv raic 
iiylatc Qeov cJcrXi/tr/aiC) ^i^dyfiara. * Now since the 
apostles, and apostolical men, and churches, in these 
their symbols, did recite particular articles to a con- 
siderable number, and were so minute in their reci- 
tation, as to descend to circumstances, it is more 
than probable that they omitted nothing of neces- 
sity ; and that these articles are not general princi- 
ples, in the bosom of which many more articles, 
equally necessary to be believed explicitly, and more 
particular, are enfolded ; but that it is as minute an 
explication of those " prima credibilia" I before 
reckoned, as is necessary to salvation. 

8. And, therefore, Tertullian calls the creed " Be- 
gulam fidei, quA salvA, et formd ejus manente in suo 
ordinc, possit in ScripturA tractari et inquiri si quid 
videtur, vel ambiguitate pendere, vel obscuritate ob- 
umbrari." — " Cordis signaculum, et nostne militiff 
sacramentum," St Ambrose calls it ;" " Com- 
prehensit) fidei nostras atquc perfect io," — by St. 

Apostolis conditum, Sext Senensis, lib. ii. bibL 5. Vide 
Gcnebr. lib. iii. de Trin. 
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Austin ; ^ " Confessio, expoBitio, regula fidei/' 
generally by the ancients. The profession of this 
creed was the exposition of that saying of St Peter, 
^vveih^treiog oya6^C erepiiDj/zo eIq Qeov, " The 
answer of a good conscience towards God." For of 
the recitation and profession of this creed in bap- 
tism, it is that TertuUian says,^ " Animanon lotione 
sed responsione sancitur." — And of this was the prayer 
of Hilary ,P ** Conserva banc conscientis mesQ vocem, 
ut quod in regenerationis mece symbolo, baptizatus 
in Patre, Filio, Spiritu Sancto, professus sum, semper 
obtineam." And according to the rule and reason 
of this discourse (that it may appear that the creed 
hath iA it all articles " prim6 et per se," primely 
and universally necessary) the creed is just such an 
explication of that faith which the apostles preached, 
viz. the creed which St Paul recites, as contains 
in it all those things which entitle Christ to us, in 
the capacities ofour Lawgiver and our Saviour, such 
as enable him to the great work of redemption, ac- 
cording to the predictions concerning him, and such 
as engage and encourage our services. For, taking 
out the article of Christ's descent into hell, (which 
was not in the old creed, as appears in some of the 
copies I before referred to, in TertuUian, Ruffinus, 
and Irenieus; and, indeed, was omitted in all the 
* confessions of the eastern churches, in the church 
of Rome, and in the Nicene creed, which, by adop- 
tion, came to be the creed of the Catholic church,) 
all other articles are such as directly constitute the 
parts and work of our redemption, such as clearly 
derive the honour to Christ, and enable him with 
the capacities of our Saviour and Lord. The rest 
engage our services by proposition of such articles, 
which are rather promises than propositions ; and 
the whole creed, take it in any of the old forms, is 
but an analysis of that which St. Paul calls " the 
word of salvation, whereby we shall be saved," viz. 
that " we confess Jesus to be Lord, and that God 
raised him from the dead :" by the first whereof he 
became our Lawgiver and our Guardian; by the 
second he was our Saviour : the other things are 
but parts and main actions of those two. Now 
what reason there is in the world that can in wrap 
any thing else within the foundation, that is, in the 
whole body of articles, simply and inseparably ne- 
cessary, or in the prime original necessity of faith, 
I cannot possibly imagine. These do the work; 
and therefore, nothing can, upon the true grounds 
of reason, enlarge the necessity to the enclosure of 
other articles. 

9. Now if more were necessary than the articles 
of the creed, I demand why was it made the char- 
acteristic 4 note of a christian from a heretic, or a 
Jew, or an infidel ? or to what purpose was it com- 
posed ? or if this was intended as sufi!icient,,did the 
apostles, or those churches which they founded, 
know any thing else to be necessary P If they did 
not, then either nothing more is necessary, (I speak 
of matters of mere belief,) or they did not know all 
the win of the Lord, and so were unfit dispensers of 

■ Serin, cxv. *> De Resar. Carnis. 
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the mysteries of the kingdom ; or if they did know 
more was necessary, and yet would not insert it, 
they did an act of public notice, and consigned it to 
all ages of the church, to no purpose, unless to be- 
guile credulous people, by making them believe 
their faith was sufficient, having tried it by that 
touchstone apostolical, when there was no such 
matter. 

10. But, if this was sufficient to bring men to 
heaven then, why not now ? If the apostles admitted 
all to their communion that believed this creed, why 
shall we exclude any that preserve the same en- 
tire ? Why is not our faith of these articles of as 
much efficacy for bringing us to heaven, as it was 
in the churches apostoHcal, who had guides more 
infallible, that might, without error, have taught 
them superstructures enough, if they had been ne- 
cessary P And so they did ; but that they did not 
insert them into the creed, when they might have 
done it with as much certainty as these articles, 
makes it clear to my understanding, that other 
things were not necessary, but these were ; that 
whatever profit and advantages might come from 
other articles, yet these were sufficient, and however 
certain persons might accidentally be obliged to be- 
lieve much more, yet this was the one and only foun- 
dation of faith, upon which all persons were to build 
their hopes of heaven ; this was, therefore, neces- 
sary to be taught to all, because of necessity to be 
beheved by all: so that, although other perscms 
might commit a delinquency " in genere morum," 
if they did not know, or did not believe much more, 
because they were obliged to further disquisitions 
in order to other ends, yet none of these who held 
the creed entire, could perish for want of neces- 
sary faith, though possibly he might for supine 
negligence or affected ignorance, or some other 
fault which had influence upon his opinions, and 
his understanding, he having a new supervening ob- 
ligation, ** ex accidente," to know and believe more. 

11. Neither are we obliged to make these arti- 
cles more particular and minute than the creed. 
For since the apostles, and, indeed, our blessed Lord 
himself, promised heaven to them who believed him 
to be the Christ that was to come into the world, and 
that he who beUeves in him should be partaker of 
the resurrection and life eternal, he will be as good 
as his word. Yet, because this article was very 
general, and a complexion rather than a single pro- 
position, the apostles and others, our fathers in 
Christ, did make it more exphcit ; and though they 
have said no more than what lay entire, and ready 
formed in the bosom of the great article, yet they 
made their extracts to great purpose, and absolute 
sufficiency ; and, therefore, there needs no more de- 
ductions, or remoter consequences, from the first 
great article, than the creed of the apostles. For 
although whatsoever is certainly deduced from any 
of these articles, made already so explicit, is as cer- 
tainly true, and as much to be believed, as the article 
itself, because " ex veris possunt nil nisi vera sequi :" 

4 Vide Isidor. dc Eccl. Offic. lib. i. cap. 70, Suidan. Tur- 
nebom. lib. ii. c. 30. advers. Venant For. in £xag. Symb. 
Fev ardent in Iren. lib. i. c. 2. 
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yet because it is not certain that our deductions 
from them are certain, and what one calls evident 
is so obscure to another, that he believes it is false, 
it is the best and only safe course to rest in that 
explication the apostles have made ; because, if any 
of these apostolical deductions were not demonstrar 
ble, evidently to follow from that great article to 
which salvation is promised, — yet the authority of 
them who compiled the symbol, the plain descrip- 
tion of the articles from the words of Scriptures, 
the evidence of reason, demonstrating these to be 
the whole foundation, are sufficient upon great 
grounds of reason to ascertain us : but if we go 
further, besides the easiness of being deceived, we 
relying upon our own discourses, — which though 
they may be true, and then bind us to follow them, 
but yet no more than when they only seem truest, — 
yet they cannot make the thing certain to another, 
much less necessary in itself. And since God would 
not bind us, upon pain of sin and punishment, to 
make deductions ourselves, much less would he bind 
us to follow another man's logic as an article of our 
faith ; I say, much less another man's, for our own 
integrity (for we will certainly be true to ourselves, 
and do our own business heartily) is as fit and 
proper to be employed as another man's ability : 
he cannot secure me that his ability is absolute 
and the greatest, but I can be more certain that 
my own purposes and fidelity to myself are such. 
And since it is necessary to rest some where, lest we 
should run to an . infinity, it is best to rest there, 
where the apostles and the churches apostolical 
rested : when, not only they who are able to judge, but 
others who are not, are equally ascertained of the 
certainty and of the sufficiency of that explication. 
12. This, I say, not that I believe it unlawful or 
unsafe for the church, or any of the " antistites re- 
ligionis," or any wise man, to extend his own creed 
to any thing which may certainly follow from any 
one of the articles ; but I say that no such deduction 
is fit to be pressed on others as an article of faith ; 
and that every deduction which is so made, imless 
it be such a thing as is at first evident to all, is but 
sufficient to make a human faith ; nor can it amount 
to a divine, much less can be obligatory to bind a 
person of a differing persuasion to subscribe, under 
pain of losing his faith, or being a heretic. For it 
is a demonstration, that nothing can be necessary to 
be believed, under pain of damnation, but such pro- 
positions of which it is certain that God hath spoken 
and taught them to us, and of which it is certain that 
this is their sense and purpose ; for if the sense be 
uncertain, we can no more be obliged to believe it 
in a certain sense, than we are to believe it at aU, if 
it were not certain that God delivered it. But if it be 
only certain that God spake it, and hot certain to what 
sense, our faith of it is to be as indeterminate as its 
sense ; and it can be no other in the nature of the 
thing, nor is it consonant to God*s justice to believe 
of him that he can or will require more. And this 
is of the nature of those propositions which Aristotle 

' Contra Hsres. cap. 32. 
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calls ^cVctc, to which, without any further probation, 
all wise men will give assent at its first publication. 
And therefore deductions, inevident from the evident 
and plain letter of faith, are as great recessions 
from the obligation^ as they are from the simplicity 
and certainty of the article. And this I also affirm, 
although the church of any one denomination, or 
represented in a council, shall make the deduction 
or declaration. For unless Christ had promised 
his Spirit to protect every particular church from 
all errors less material, unless he had promised an 
absolute universal infallibility " etiam in minutiori- 
bus," unless superstructures be of the same necessity 
with the foundation, and that God's Spirit doth not 
only preserve his church in the being of a church, 
but in a certainty of not saying any thing that is 
less certain j and that too, whether they will or no, 
we maybe bound to peace and obedience, to silence 
and to charity, but have not a new article of faith 
made ; and a new proposition, though consequent 
(as it is said) from an article of faith, becomes not, 
therefore, a part of the faith, nor of absolute neces- 
sity. " Quid unquam aliud ecclesia conciliomm 
decretis enisa est, nisi ut quod antea simpliciter 
credebatur, hoc idem postea diligentiilis crederetur," 
said Vincentius Lirinensis : '^ whatsoever was of 
necessary belief, is so still, and hath a new decree, 
added by reason, of a new light, or a clear explica- 
tion ; but no propositions can be adopted into the 
foundation. The church hath power to intend our 
faith, but not to extend it ; to make our belief more 
evident, but not more large and comprehensive. 
For Christ and his apostles concealed nothing that 
was necessary to the integrity of christian faith, or 
salvation of our souls : Christ declared all the will 
of his Father, and the apostles were stewards 
and dispensers of the same mysteries, and were 
faithful in all the house, and therefore concealed 
nothing, but taught the whole doctrine of Christ ; 
so they said themselves. And indeed, if they did 
not teach all the doctrine of faith, an angel or a 
man might have taught us other things than what 
they taught, without deserving an anathema, but 
not without deserving a blessing, for making up 
that faith entire which the apostles left imperfect 
Now, if they taught all the whole body of faith, 
either the church, in the following ages, lost part of 
the faith ; — and then, where was their infallibility, 
and the effect of those glorious promises to which she 
pretends, and hath certain title? for she may as 
well introduce a felsehood as lose a truth, it being 
as much promised to her that the Holy Ghost shaU 
lead her into all truth, as that she shall be preserved 
from all errors; as appears, John xvi. 13.: or, if 
she retained all the faith which Christ and his 
apostles consigned and taught, then no age can, by 
declaring any point, make that be an article of 
faith, which was not so in all ages of Christianity be- 
fore such declaration. And, indeed, if the church,' 
by declaring an article can make that to be neces- 
sary, which before was not necessary, I do not see 
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how it can stand with the charity of the church so 
to do, especially after so long experience she hath 
had, that all men will not believe every such de- 
cision or explication ; for, by so doing, she makes 
the narrow way to heaven narrower, and chalks out 
one path more to the devil than he had before, and 
yet the way was broad enough, when it was at the 
narrowest For, before, differing persons might be 
saved in diversity of persuasions; and now, after 
this declaration, if they cannot, there is no other 
alteration made, but that some shall be damned, 
who before, even in the same dispositions and be- 
lief, should have been beatified persons. For, there- 
fore, it is well for the fathers of the primitive 
church, that their errors were not discovered ; for if 
they had been contested, (for that would have been 
called discovery enough,) " vel errores eipendAssent, 
vel ab ecclesi& ejecti fuissent." ' But it is better as 
it was ; they went to heaven by that good fortune, 
whereas otherwise they might have gone to the 
deviL And yet there were some errors ; particularly 
that of St Cyprian, that was discovered ; and he went 
to heaven, it is thought : possibly they might so too, 
for all this pretence. But suppose it true, yet, 
whether that declaration of an article, of which, 
with safety, we either might have doubted, or been 
ignorant, does more good than the damning of those 
many souls occasionally, but yet certainly and fore- 
know^ingly, does hurt, I leave it to all wise and good 
men to determine. And yet, besides this, it cannot 
enter into my thoughts, that it can possibly consist 
with God's goodness, to put it into the power of man 
so palpably and openly to alter the paths and inlets 
to heaven, and to straiten his mercies, imless he had 
furnished these men with an infallible judgment, 
and an infallible prudence, and a never-failing 
charity, that they should never do it but with great 
necessity, and with great truth, and without human 
ends and designs ; of which I think no arguments 
can make us certain what the primitive church 
hath done in this case. I shall afterwards con- 
sider, and give an account of it j but, for the present, 
there is no insecurity in ending there where the 
apostles ended, in building where they built, in 
resting where they left us, unless the same infalli- 
bility which they had, had still continued, which, I 
think, I shall hereafter make evident it did not 
And, therefore, those extensions of creed, which 
were made in the first ages of the church, although, 
for the matter, they were most true, yet because it 
was not certain that they should be so, and they 
might have been otherwise, — therefore, they could 
not be in the same order of faith, nor in the same 
degrees of necessity to be believed with the articles 
apostolical ; and, therefore, whether they did well, 
or no, in laying the same weight upon them, or 
whether they did lay the same weight or no, we will 
afterwards consider. 

13. But to return. I consider that a foundation 
of faith cannot alter ; unless a new building be to 
be made, the foundation is the same still ; and this 
foundation is no other l^ut that which Christ and 
his apostles laid, which doctrine is like himself, 
< Bell, de Laic. 1. iiL c. 20. sect ad Primam Confirmatioaem. 



yesterday and to-day, and the same for ever. So 
that the articles of necessary belief to aU, (which 
are the only foundation,) they cannot be several in 
several ages, and to several persons. Nay, the 
sentence and declaration of the church cannot lay 
this foundation, or make any thing of the foundation, 
because the church cannot lay her own foundation ; 
we must suppose her to be a building, and that she 
relies upon the foundation, which is, therefore, sup- 
posed to be laid before, because she is built upon it ; 
or, to make it more explicit, because a cloud may 
arise from the allegory of building and foundation, 
it is plainly thus : the church being a company of 
men obliged to the duties of faith and obedience, the 
duty and obligation, being of the faculties of will 
and understanding, to adhere to such an object, must 
pre-suppose the object made ready for them; for 
as the object is before the act, in order of nature, 
and, therefore, not to be produced or increased by 
the faculty, which being receptive, cannot be active 
upon its proper object; so the object of the church's 
faith is, in order of nature, before the church, or 
before the act and habit of faith, and therefore can- 
not be enlarged by the church, any more than the 
act of the visive faculty can add visibility to the ob- 
ject So that if we have found out what foundation 
Christ and his apostles did lay, that is, what body 
and system of articles simply necessary they taught 
and required of us to believe, we need not, we can- 
not go any farther for foundation, we cannot enlarge 
that system or collection. Now then, although all 
that they said is true, and nothing of it to be doubted 
or disbelieved, yet, as all that they said is neither 
written or delivered, (because all was not necessary,) 
so we know that of those things which are written, 
some things are as far off from the foundation as 
those things which were omitted; and, therefore, 
although now accidentally they must be believed by 
all that know them, yet it is Jiot necessary all should 
know them ; and that all should know them in the 
same sense and interpretation, is neither probable 
nor obligatory; but, therefore, since these things 
are to be distinguished by some differences of neces- 
sary and not necessary, — ^whether or no, is not the 
declaration of Christ and his apostles, affixing sal- 
vation to the belief of some great comprehensive 
articles, and the act of the apostles rendering them 
as explicit as they thought convenient, and consign- 
ing that creed, made so explicit, as a tessera of a 
christian, as a comprehension of the articles of his 
belief, as a sufficient disposition and an express of 
the faith of a " catechumen," in order to baptism : 
whether or no, I say, all this be not sufficient pro- 
bation that these only are of absolute necessity, that 
this is sufficient for mere belief in order to heaven, 
and that, therefore, whosoever believes these articles 
heartily and exphcitly, Gcoc /icVci iy avr^, as St 
John's expression is, " God dwelleth in him," — I 
leave it to be considered and judged of from the 
premises. Only this : if the old doctors had been 
made judges in these questions, they would have 
passed their affirmative ; for to instance in one for 
all, — of this it was said by Tertullian,^ " Regula 
> Lib. de Veland. Yirg. 
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quidem lidei una emnino est sola immobilis et irre- 
formabilis," &c. " Hftc lege fidei manente, ccetera 
jam disciplinee et conversationis admittunt novita- 
tern correctionis, operante scilicet, et proficiente 
usque in linem gratis Dei :" " This symbol is the 
one sufficient, immovable, unalterable, and un- 
changeable rule of faith, that admits no increment 
or decrement ; but if the integrity and unity of this 
be preserved, in all other things men may take a 
liberty of enlarging their knowledges and prophesy- 
ings, according as they are assisted by the grace 
of God." 



SECTION II. 

Of Heresy^ and the Nature of it ; and that it is to 
be accounted according to the strict capacity of 
Christian Faith, and not in Opinions speculative, 
nor ever to pious Persons. 

1. And thus I have represented a 'short draught 
of the object of faith, and its foundation. The next 
consideration, in order to our main design, is to con- 
sider what was, and what ought to be, the judgment 
of the apostles concerning heresy: for although 
there are more kinds of vices than there are of vir- 
tues, yet the number of them is to be taken by 'ac- 
counting the transgressions of their virtues, and by 
the limits of faith : we may also reckon the analogy 
and proportions of heresy, that as we have seen 
who were called faithful by the apostolical men, 
we may also perceive who were listed by them in 
the catalogue of heretics, that we, in our judgments, 
may proceed accordingly. 

2. And, first, the word heresy is used in Scrip- 
ture indifferently ; in a good sense, for a sect or di- 
vision of opinion, and men following it ; or some- 
times in a bad sense, for a false opinion, signally 
condemned : but these kind of people were then 
called antichrists and false prophets, more frequent- 
ly than heretics, and then there were many of them 
in the world. But it is observable that no heresies 
are noted " signanter" in Scripture, but such as arc 
great errors practical, " in materia pietatis," such 
ivhose doctrines taught impiety, or such who denied 
the coming of Christ directly or by consequence, not 
remote or withdrawn, but prime and immediate; 
and, therefore, in the code " de SanctA Trinitate et 
Fide Catholic^," heresy is called a<Ttt>riQ ^ofa, kox 
aQijxiTo^ lilafTKoKia, " a wicked opinion, and an un- 
godly doctrine." 

3. The first false doctrine we find condemned by 
the apostles, was the opinion of Simon Magus, who 
thought the Holy Ghost was to be bought with 
money : he thought very dishonourably to the 
Blessed Spirit; but yet his followers are rather 
noted of a vice neither resting in the understand- 
ing, nor derived from it, but wholly practical ; it is 
simony, not heresy ; though in Simon it was a 
false opinion, proceeding from a low account of 
God, and promoted by his own ends of pride and 



covetousness. The great heresy that troubled 
them, was the doctrine of the necessity of keeping 
the law of Moses, the necessity of circumcision : 
against which doctrine they were therefore zealous, 
because it was a direct overthrow to the very end 
and excellency of Christ's coming. And this was 
an opinion most pertinaciously and obstinately 
maintained by the Jews, and had made a sect 
among the Galatians : and this was, indeed, wholly 
in opinion ; and against it the apostles opposed two 
articles of the creed, which served, at several times, 
according as the Jews changed tfieir opinion, and 
left some degrees of their error ; " I believe in Je- 
sus Christ, and I believe the holy catholic church:" 
for they, therefore, pressed the necessity of Moses's 
law, because they were unwilling to forego the glo- 
rious appellative of being God's own peculiar peo- 
ple ; and that salvation was of the Jews, and that 
the rest of the world were capable of that grace no 
otherwise but by adoption into their religion, and 
becoming proselytes. But this was so ill a doc- 
trine, as that it overthrew the great benefits of 
Christ's coming; for, "if they were circumcised, 
Christ profited them nothing : " meaning this, that 
Christ ^all not be a Saviour to them, who do not 
acknowledge him for their Lawgiver; and they 
neither confess him their Lawgiver, nor their Sa- 
viour, that look to be justified by the law of Moses, 
and observation of legal rites : so that this doctrine 
was a direct enemy to the foundation, and, there- 
fore, the apostles were so zealous against it. Now 
then, that other opinion, which the apostles met at 
Jerusalem to resolve, was but a piece of that opi- 
nion : for the Jews and proselytes were drawn off 
from their lees and sediment by degrees, step b^ 
step. At first, they would not endure any should 
be saved but themselves and their proselytes. 
Being wrought off from this height by miracles, 
and preaching of the apostles, they a(hnitted the 
gentiles to a possibility of salvation, but yet so as 
to hope for it by Moses's law. From which foolery 
when they were, with much ado, persuaded, and 
told that salvation was by faith in Christ, not by 
works of the law, yet they resolved to plough with 
an ox and an ass still, and join Moses with Christ ; 
not as shadow and substance, but in an equal con- 
federation, Christ should save the gentiles, if he 
was helped by Moses, — ^but, alone, Christianity 
could not do it. Against this the apostles assem- 
bled at Jerusalem, and made a decision of the ques- 
tion, tying some of the gentiles (such only who 
were blended by the Jews " in communi patria") 
to observation of. such rites, which the Jews had 
derived by tradition from Noah, intending, by this, 
to satisfy the Jews, as far as might be, with a rea- 
sonable compliance and condescension ; the other 
gentiles who were unmixed, in the mean while re- 
maining free, as appears in the liberty St Paul 
gave the church of Corinth of eating idol sacrifices, 
(expressly against the decree at Jerusalem,) so it 
were without scandal. And yet, for all this care 
and curious discretion,' a little of the leaven still re- 
mained : all this they thought did so concern the 
gentiles, that it was totally impertinent to the 
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Jews; still they had a dislinction to satisfy the let> 
ter of the apostles' decree, and yet to persist in their 
old opinion ; and this so continued, that fifteen chris- 
tian bishops in succession were circumcised, even 
until the destruction of Jerusalem, under Adrian, as 
Eusebius reports.^ 

4. First, by the way, let me obserye, that never 
any matter of question in the christian church was 
determined with greater solemnity, or more full au- 
thority of the church, than this question concerning 
circumcision j no less than the whole college of the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and that with a 
decree of the highest sanction, " Visum est Spiritui 
Sancto et nobis." Secondly ; Either the case of the 
Hebrews, in particular, was omitted, and no deter- 
mination concerning them, whether it were neces- 
sary or lawful for them to be circumcised, or else it 
was involved in the decree, and intended to oblige 
the Jews. If it was omitted since 4he question was 
" de re necessari^" (for " dico vobis," ♦* I, Paul, 
say unto you, if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing,") it is very remarkable, how the 
apostles, to gain the Jews, and to comply with their 
violent prejudice in behalf of Moses's law, did, for 
a time, tolerate their dissent " etiam in re aHoquin 
necessari^'' which I doubt not but was intended 
as a precedent for the church to imitate for ever 
after : but if it was not omitted, either all the mul- 
titude of the Jews, (which St. James, then their 
bishop, expressed by iroaal fivptahg' " Thou seest 
how many myriads of Jews that believe, and yet 
are zealots for the law :^ — ^and Ensebius,^ speaking 
of Justus, says, he was one " ex infinite multitudine 
eorum, qui ex drcumcisione in Jesum credebant,") 
I say aU these did perish, and their believing in 
Christ served them to no other ends, but, in the in- 
finity of their torments, to upbraid them with hy- 
pocrisy and heresy ; or if they were saved, it is ap- 
parent how merciful God was, and pitiful to human 
infirmities, that, in a point of so great concernment, 
did pity their weakness, and pardon their errors, 
and love their good mind; since their prejudice 
was little less than insuperable, and had fair pro- 
babilities, at least, and was such as might abuse a 
wise and good man, (and so it did many,) they did 
" bono animo errare." And, if I mistake not, this 
consideration St. Paul urged as a reason why God 
forgave him, who was a persecutor of the saints, 
because he did it " ignoranfly in unbelief," ^ that is, 
he was not convinced in his understanding of the 
truth of the way which he persecuted, he, in the 
mean while, remaining in that incredulity, not out 
of malice or ill ends, but the mistakes of humanity 
and a pious zeal; therefore "God had mercy on 
him;" and so it was in this great question of cir- 
cumcision ; here only was the difference, the invin- 
cibility of St. Paul's error, and the honesty of his 
heart, catised God so to pardon him, as to bring 
him to the knowledge of Christ, which God there- 
fore did because it was necessary, ** necessitate me- 
dii ;" no salvation was consistent with the actual 
remanency of that error; but in the question of 
circumcision, although they, by consequence, did 

» Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. c. 5. *» Acts xxi. 20. 



overthrow the end of Christ's coming ; yet, because 
it was such a consequence, which they, being hin- 
dered by a prejudice lion-impious, did not perceive, 
God tolerated them in their error, tiU time, and a 
continual dropping of the lessons and dictates apos- 
tolical, did wear it out, and then the doctrine put on 
its apparel, and became clothed with necessity; 
they, in the mean time, so kept to the foundation, 
that is, Jesus Christ crucified and risen again, that 
although this did make a violent concussion of it, 
yet they held fast with their heart what they igno- 
rantly destroyed with their tongue, — ^^'hich Saul, be- 
fore his conversion, did not, — that God upon other 
titles, than an actual dereliction of their error, did 
bring them to salvation. 

5. And in the descent of so many years, I find 
not any one anathema past, by the apostles or their 
successors, upon any of the bishops of Jerusalem, or 
the believers of the circumcision, and yet it was a 
point as clearly determined, and of as great neces- 
sity, as any of those questions that, at this day, vex 
and crucify Christendom. 

6. Besides this question, and that of the resurrec- 
tion, commenced in the church of Corinth, and pro- 
moted with some variety of sense, by Hymenaeus 
and Philetus, in Asia, who said that the resurrec- 
tion was past already, I do not remember any other 
heresy named in Scripture, but such as were errors 
of impiety, " seductiones in materiA practicA j" such 
as was, particularly, forbidding to marry, — and the 
heresy of the Nicolaitans, a doctrine that taught the 
necessity of lust and frequent fornication. 

7. But in all the animadversions against errors 
made by the apostles in the New Testament, no 
pious person was condemned, no man that did in- 
vincibly err, or " bond mente ;" but something that 
was amiss " in genere morum," was that which the 
apostles did redargue. And it is very considerable, 
that even they of tlie circumcision, who, in so great 
numbers, did heartily believe in Christ, and yet most 
violently retain circumcision, and, without question, 
went to heaven in great numbers; — yet, of the 
number of these very men, they came deeply under 
censure, when, to their error, they added impiety ; 
so long as it stood with charity, and without human 
ends and secular interests, so long it was either in- 
nocent or connived at ; but when they grew covet- 
ous, and for filthy lucre's sake taught the same 
doctrine which others did in the simplicity of their 
hearts, then they turned heretics, — then they were 
termed seducers ; and Titus was commanded to look 
to them, and to silence them ; " For there are 
many that 'are intractable and vain babblers, se- 
ducers of minds, especially they of the circumcision, 
who seduce whole houses, teaching things tliat they 
ought not, for filthy lucre's sake." These, indeed, 
were not to be endured ; but to be silenced by the 
conviction of sound doctrine, and to be rebuked 
sharply, and avoided. 

8. For heresy is not an error of the understand- 
ing, but an error of the wilL And this is clearly 
insinuated in the Scripture, in the style whereof 
faith, and a good life are made one duty, and vic9 
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is called opposite to fhith, and heresy opposed to 
holiness and sanctity. So in St. Paul: "For," 
saith he, " the end of the commandment is charity 
out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and 
faith unfeigned ;" " k quibus qu6d aberrdrunt qui- 
dam," " from which charity, and purity, and good- 
ness, and sincerity, because some have wandered," 
" deflexerunt ad vaniloquium." • And immediately 
after, he reckons the oppositions to faith and sound 
doctrine ; and instances only in vices that stain the 
lives of christians, " the unjust, the unclean, the un- 
charitable, the liar, the peijured person, * et si 
quis alius qui sance doctrinse adversatur ;' " these are 
the enemies of the true doctrine. And, therefore, 
St. Peter, having given in charge, " to add to our 
virtue patience, temperance, charify, and the like," 
gives this for a reason, — for " if these things be in 
you, and abound, ye shall be fruitful in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ." — So that know- 
ledge and faith is " inter prrecepta morum," is part 
of a good life.' And St. Paul calls faith, or the 
form of sound words, car* ehcre^eiav ^i^affKoXlav, 
" the doctrine that is according to godliness."^ And 
" veritati credere," and " in injustitid sibi compla- 
cere," are, by the same apostle, opposed,** and inti- 
mate that piety and faith is all one thing; faith 
must be vyir)c koI ^fuofioQ, " entire and holy too," 
or it is not right. It was the heresy of the Gnos- 
tics, that it was no matter how men lived, so they 
did but believe aright ; which wicked doctrine Tati- 
anus, a learned christian, did so detest, that he fell 
into a quite contrary, " Non est curandum quod 
quisque credat; id tantum curandum est, quod 
quisque faciat ;" and thence came the sect Encra- 
tites : both these heresies sprang from the too nice 
distinguishing the faith from the piety and good 
life of a christian ; they are both but one duty. 
However they may be distinguished if we speak 
like philosophers, — ^they cannot be distinguished 
when wtf speak like christians. For to believe 
what God hath commanded, is in order to a good 
life ; and to live well is the product of that believing, 
and as proper emanation from it, as from its proper 
principle, and as heat is from the fire. And there- 
fore, in Scripture, they are used promiscuously in 
sense, and in expression, as not only being subjected 
in the same person, but also in the same faculty ; 
faith is as truly seated in the will as in the under- 
standing, and a good life as merely derives from the 
understanding as the will. Both of them are mat- 
ters of choice and of election, — neither of them an 
effect natural and invincible, or necessary antece- 
dently ; " necessaria ut fiant, non necessari6 facta." 
And, indeed, if we remember that St. Paul reckons 
heresy amongst the works of the flesh, and ranks it 
with all manner of practical impieties, we shall 
easily perceive, that if a man mingles not a vice 
with his opinion, if he "be innocent in his life, though 
deceived in his doctrine, — ^his error is his misery, 
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not his crime ; it makes him an argument of weak- 
ness, and an object of pity, but not a person sealed 
up to ruin and reprobation. 

9. For as the nature of faith is, so is the nature 
of heresy, contraries having the same proportion 
and commensuration. Now faith, if it be taken for 
an act of the understanding merely, is so far from 
being that excellent grace that justifies us, that it is 
not good at all, in any kind but " in genere naturae/' 
and makes the understanding better in itself, or 
pleasing to God, just as strength doth the arm, or 
beauty the face, or health the body ; these are 
natural perfections indeed, and so knowledge and a 
true belief is to the understanding. But this makes 
us not at all more acceptable to God ; for then the 
unlearned were certainly in a damnable condition, 
and aU good scholars should be saved; whereas, 
I am afraid, too much of the contrary is true. But 
unless faith be made moral by the mixtures of the 
choice and charity, it is nothing but a natural per- 
fection, not a grace or a virtue ; and this is demon- 
strably proved in this, — that by the confession of all 
men, of all interests and persuasions, in matters of 
mere belief, invincible ignorance is our excuse if we 
be deceived ; which could not be, but that neither 
to believe aright is commendable, nor to believe 
amiss is reprovable ; but where both one and the 
other is voluntary, and chosen antecedently or con- 
sequently, by prime election, or " ex post fecto," 
and so comes to be considered in morality, and is 
part of a good life or a bad life respectively. Just 
so it is in heresy ; if it be a design of ambition, and 
making of a sect, (so Erasmus expounds St Paul, 
al^ETiKov ^vSpuyirov, "sectarum auctorem,"*) if it be 
for filthy lucre's sake, as it was in some that were 
of the circumcision ; if it be of pride and " love of 
pre-eminence," as it was in Diotrephes, 6 ^iXo- 
irpiartviov; or out of peevishness and indocibleness 
of disposition, or of a contentious spirit, that is, that 
their feet are not shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace; — ^in all these cases the error is just 
so damnable, as is its principle; but, therefore, 
damnable not of itself, but by reason of its adhe- 
rency. And if any shall say any otherwise, it 
is to say that some men shall be damned when they 
cannot help it, perish without their own fault, and 
be miserable for ever because of their unhappiness 
to be deceived, through their own simplicity, and 
natural or accidental, but inculpable, infirmity. 

8. For it cannot stand with the goodness of God, 
who does so know our infirmities, that he pardons 
many things in which our wills indeed have the 
least share, (but some they have,) but are over- 
borne wilh the violence of an impetuous tempta- 
tion; I say, it is inconsistent with his goodness to 
condemn those who err, where the error hath no- 
thing of the will in it; who, therefore, cannot repent 
of their error, because they believe it true ; who, 
therefore, cannot make compensation, because they 
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know not that they are tied to dereliction of it And 
although all heretics are in this condition, that is, 
they believe their errors to be true ; yet there is a 
vast difference between them who believe so out of 
simplicity, and them who are given over to believe 
a lie, as a punishment, or an effect of some other 
wickedness or impiety. For all have a concomi- 
tant assent to the truth of what Uiey believe ; and 
no man can, at the same time, believe what he does 
not believe ; but this assent of the understanding 
in heretics is caused, not by force of argument, but 
the argument is made forcible by something that is 
amiss in his will ; and although a heretic may, per- 
adventure, have a stronger argument for his error, 
than some true believer for his right persuasion, yet 
it is not considerable how strong his argument is, 
(because, in a weak understanding, a small motive 
will produce a great persuasion, like gentle physic 
in a weak body,) but that which here is consider- 
able, is, what it is that made his argument forcible. 
If his invincible and harmless prejudice, if his 
weakness, if his education, if his mistaking piety, if 
any thing that hath no venom nor a sting in it, 
there the heartiness of his persuasion is no sin, but 
his misery and his excuse : but if any thing that is 
evil " in genere morum," did incline his understand- 
ing ; if his opinion did commence upon pride, or is 
nourished by covetousness, or continues through 
stupid carelessness, or increases by pertinacy, or is 
confirmed by obstinacy, — then the innocency of the 
error is disbanded, his misery is changed into a 
crime, and begins its own punishment But, by the 
way, I must observe, that when I reckoned ** obsti- 
nacy" amongst those things, which make a false 
opinion criminal, it is to be understood with some 
discretion and distinction. For there is an obsti- 
nacy of will, which is, indeed, highly guilty of mis- 
demeanour ; and when the school makes pertinacy 
or obstinacy to be the formality of heresy, they say 
not true at all, unless it be meant the obstinacy of 
the will and choice ; and if they do, they speak im- 
perfectly and inartificially, this being but one of the 
causes that makes error become heresy; the ade- 
quate and perfect formality of heresy is whatsoever 
makes the error voluntary and vicious, as is clear in 
Scripture, reckoning covetousness, and pride, and 
lust, and whatsoever is vicious, to be its causes : — 
and in habits, or moral changes and productions, 
whatever alters the essence of a habit, or gives it a 
new formality, is not to be reckoned the efficient, 
but the form : — but there is also an obstinacy you 
may call it, but, indeed, it is nothing but a resolution 
and confirmation of understanding, which is not in 
a man's power honestly to alter, and it is not all the 
commands of humanity, that can be argument suffi- 
cient to make a man leave believing that for which 
he thinks he hath reason, and for which he hath 
such arguments as heartily convince him. Now, 
the persisting in an opinion finally, and against all 
the confidence and imperiousness of human com- 
mands, that makes not this criminal obstinacy, if- 
the erring person have so much humility of will as 
to submit to whatsoever God says, and that no vice 
k Epist lib. iL 1. 



in his will hinders him from believing it So that 
we must carefully distinguish continuance in opinion 
from obstinacy, confidence of understanding from 
peevishness of affection, a not being convinced from 
a resolution never to be convinced, upon human 
ends and viciou§ principles : " Scimus quosdam, 
quod semel imbiberint, nolle depone re, nee proposi- 
tum suum facile mutare; sed, salvo inter collegas 
pacis et concordise vinculo, queedam propria, quae 
apud se semel sint usurpata, retinere ; qu4 in re nee 
nos vim cuiquam facimus, aut legem damns," saith 
St Cyprian.^ And he himself was such a one ; for 
he persisted in his opinion of rebaptization, until 
death; and yet his obstinacy was not called criminal, 
or his error turned to heresy. But to return. 

11. In this sense it is that a heretic is aWoxa- 
TaKpiroQ, " self-condemned," not by an immediate 
express sentence of understanding, but by his own 
act or fault, brought into condemnation. As it is in 
the canon law, "Notorius percussor clerici" is 
*Mpso jure" excommunicate, not "per sententiam 
latam ab homine," but " k jure." No man hath 
passed sentence " pro tribunali," but law hath de- 
creed it ''pro edicto:" so it is in the case of a 
heretic. The understanding, which is judge, con- 
demns him. not by an express sentence; for he errs 
with as much simplicity in the result, as he had 
malice in the principle ; but there is " sententia lata 
k jure ;" his will, which is his law, that hath con- 
demned him. And this is gathered from that say- 
ing of St. Paul, " But evil men and seducers shall 
wax worse and worse, deceiving and being de- 
ceived."* First, they are evil men; malice and 
peevishness is in their wills ; then they turn heretics, 
and seduce others ; and while they grow worse and 
worse, the error is master of their understanding, 
they are deceived themselves, " given over to believe 
a lie," saith the apostle : they first play the knave, 
and then play the fool ; they first sell thepiselves to 
the purchase of vain-glory or ill ends ; and then 
they become possessed with a lying spirit, and be- 
lieve those things heartily, which, if they were 
honest, they should, with God's grace, discover and 
disclaim. So that now we see that *' bona fides in 
falso articulo," ** a hearty persuasion in a false 
article," does not always make the error to be 
esteemed involuntary, but then only when it is as 
innocent in the principle, as it is confident in the 
present persuasion. And such persons, who, by 
their ill lives and vicious actions, or manifest de- 
signs, (for " by their fruits ye shall know them,") 
give testimony of such criminal indispositions, so as 
competent judges, by human and prudent estimate, 
may so judge them, then they are to be declared 
heretics, and avoided. And if this were not true, it 
were vain that the apostle commands us to avoid a 
heretic: for no external act can pass upon a man 
for a crime that is not cognoscible. 

12. Now every man that errs, though in a matter 
of consequence, so long as the foundation is entire, 
cannot be suspected justly guilty of a crime to give 
his error a formality of heresy ; for we see many a 
good man miserably deceived, as we shall make it 
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appear afterwards; and he that is the best amongst 
men. certainly hafli so much humility to think be 
may be easily deceived, and, twenty to one, but he 
is in some thing or other ; yet, if his error be not 
voluntary, and part of an ill life, then, because he 
lives a good life, he is a good man, and, therefore, 
no heretic: no man is a heretic against his will. 
And if it be pretended that every man that is de- 
ceived, is therefore proud, because he does not sub- 
mit his understanding to the authority of God or 
man respectively, and so his error becomes a 
heresy ; — to this I answer, that there is no christian 
man but will submit his understanding to God, and 
believes whatsoever he hath said ; but always, pro- 
vided he knows that God hath said so, else he must 
do his duty by a readiness to obey when he shall 
know it But for obedience or humility of the un- 
derstanding towards men, that is a thing of another 
consideration, and it must first be made evident that 
his understanding must be submitted to men ; and who 
those men are, must also be certain, before it will be 
adjudged a sin not to submit But if I mistake not 
Christ's saying, — " Call no man master upon earth," 
— is so great a prejudice against this pretence, as I 
doubt it will go near wholly to make it invalid. So 
that, as the worshipping of angels is a humility in- 
deed, but it is voluntary and a will-worship to an ill 
sense, not to be excused by the excellency of humi- 
lity, nor the virtue of religion : — so is the relying 
upon the judgment' of a man a humility too, but 
such as comes not under that viraKoil mareuiQ, that 
" obedience of faith," which is the duty of every 
christian \ but intrenches upon that duty, which we 
owe to Christ as an acknowledgment that he is our 
great Master, and the Prince of the catholic church. 
But whether it be or be not, if that be the question, 
whether the disagreeing person be to be determined 
by the dictates of men, I am sure the dictates of 
men must not determine him in that question, but 
it must be settled by some higher principle : so that 
if of that question the disagreeing person does 
opine, or believe, or err " bonA fide, — he is not 
therefore to be judged a heretic, because he sub- 
mits not his understanding ; because, till it be suffi- 
ciently made certain to him, that he is bound to 
submit, he may innocently and piously disagree : 
and this not submitting is, therefore, not a crime, 
and so cannot make a heresy, because, without a 
crime, he may lawfully doubt, whether he be bound 
to submit or no ; — for that is the question. And if 
in such questions, which have influence upon a 
whole system of theology, a man may doubt law- 
fully, if he doubts heartily, because the authority of 
men being the thing in question, cannot be the judge 
of this question, and, therefore, being rejected, or, 
which is all one, being questioned, that is, not be- 
lieved, cannot render the doubting person guilty of 
pride, and, by consequence, not of heresy ; — much 
more may particular questions be doubted of, and the 
authority of men examined, and yet the doubting 
person be humble enough, and, therefore, no heretic 
for all this pretence. And it would be considered 
that humility is a duty in great ones as well as in 
idiots. And as inferiors must not disagree without 



reason, so neither must superiors subscribe to others 
without sufficient authority, evidence, and necessity 
too : and if rebellion be pride, so is tyranny ; and it 
being <' in materia intellectuali," both may be guilty 
of pride of understanding, — sometimes the one in 
imposing, sometimes the other in a causeless dis- 
agreeing ; but in the inferiors, it is then only the 
want of humility, when the guides impose or pre- 
scribe what God hath also taught ; and then it is 
the disobeying God's dictates, not man's, that makes 
the sin. But then this consideration will also in- 
tervene : that as no dictate of God obliges men to 
believe it, unless I know it to be such ; so neither 
will any of the dictates of my superiors engage my 
faith, unless I also know, or have no reason to dis- 
believe, but that they are warranted to teach them 
to me ; therefore, because God hath taught the 
same to them, which if I once know, or have no 
reason to think the contrary, if I disagree, my sin 
is not in resisting human authority, but Divine. 
And, therefore, the whole business of submitting 
our understanding to human authority, comes to 
nothing; for either it resolves into the direct duty of 
submitting to God, or, if it be spoken of abstract- 
ly, it is no duty at all. 

13. But this pretence of a necessity of humbling 
the understanding, is none of the meanest arts 
whereby some persons have invaded, and have 
usurped a power over men's faith and consciences, 
and, therefore, we shall examine the pretence after- 
wards, and try if God hath invested any man, or 
company of men, with such a power. In the mean 
time, he that submits his understanding to all that 
he knows God hath said, and is ready to submit to 
aU that he hath said, if he but know it, denying his 
own affections, and ends, and interests, and human 
persuasions, laying them all down at the foot of his 
great Master, Jesus Christ, — that man hath brought 
his understanding into subjection, and every proud 
thought unto the obedience of Christ, and this is 
vvaKo^ wloTtw^f " the obedience of faith," which is 
the duty of a christian. 

14. But to proceed : Besides these heresies noted 
in Scripture, the age of the apostles, and that which 
followed, was infested with other heresies ; but such 
as had the same formality and malignity with the 
precedent, all of them, either such as taught practi- 
cal impieties, or denied an article of the creed. 
Hegesippus, in Eusebius, reckons seven only prime 
heresies, that sought to deflower the purity of the 
church : — ^that of Simon, — that of Thebutes,— of 
Cleobius,— of Dositheus, — of Gortheus, — of Masbo- 
theus ; I suppose Cerinthus to have been the 
seventh. man, though he express him not: but of 
these, except the last, we know no particulars ; but 
that Hegesippus says, they were false Christs, and 
that their doctrine was directly against God and his 
blessed Son. Menander also was the first of a sect, 
but he bewitched the people with his sorceries. 
Cerinthus's doctrine pretended enthusiasm, or a new 
revelation, and ended in lust and impious theorems, 
in matter of uncleanness. The Ebionites"" denied 
Christ to be the Son of God, and affirmed him 
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J/iXoy av^putirov, begot by natural generation, (by 
occasion of which, and the importunity of the Asian 
bishops, St John wrote his Gospel,) and taught the 
observation of Moses's law. Basilides taught it law- 
ful to renounce the faith, and take false oaths, in 
time of persecution. Carpocrates was a very bed- 
lam, half-witch and quite madman ; and practised 
lust, which he called the secret operations to over- 
come the potentates of the world. Some more 
there were, but of the same nature and pest, not of 
a nicety in dispute, not a question of secret philoso- 
phy, not of atoms and undiscemible propositions, 
but open defiances of all faith, of all sobriety, and 
of all sanctity, excepting only the doctrine of the 
millenaries, which, in the best ages, was esteemed no 
heresy, but true catholic doctrine, though it since 
hath justice done to it, and hath suffered a just con- 
demnation. 

1 5. Hitherto, and in these instances, the church 
did esteem and judge of heresies, in proportion to 
the rules and characters of faith. For faith being 
a doctrine of piety as well as truth, that which was 
either destructive of fundamental verity, or of chris- 
tian sanctity, was against faith, and if it made a 
sect, was heresy ; if not it ended in personal impiety, 
and went no further. But those, who, as St. Paul 
says, " not only did such things, but had pleasure 
in them that do them," and, therefore, taught others 
to do what they impiously did dogmatize, — they 
were heretics, both in matter and form, in doctrine 
and deportment, towards God, and towards man, and 
judicable in both tribunals. 

16. But the Scripture and apostolical sermons, 
having expressed most high indignation against 
these masters of impious sects, leaving them under 
prodigious characters and horrid representments, as 
caUing them " men of corrupt minds, — reprobates 
concerning the faith, — given over to strong delusions 
to the belief of a lie, — false apostles, — false pro- 
phets, — ^men already condemned, and that by them- 
selves, — antichrists,— enemies to God j" — and he- 
resy itself, " a work of the flesh, excluding from the 
kingdom of heaven j" left such impressions in the 
minds of all their successors, and so much zeal 
against such sects, that if any opinion commenced in 
the church, not heard of before, it oftentimes had 
this in luck to run the same fortune with an old 
heresy. For because the heretics did bring in new 
opinions in matters of great concernment, every 
opinion, " de novo, " brought in, was liable to the 
same exception ; and because the degree of malig- 
nity, in every error, v/as oftentimes undiscemible, 
and most commonly indemonstrable, their zeal was 
alike against all ; and those ages, being full of piety, 
were fitted to be abused with an over active zeal, as 
wise persons and learned are, with too much indif- 
ferency. 

1 7. But it came to pass, that the further the succes- 
sion went firom the apostles, the more forward men 
were in numbering heresies, and that upon slighter 
and more uncertain grounds. Some footsteps of this 
we shall find, if we consider the sects that are said to 
have sprung in the first three hundred years, and they 

° Ad Ctesiph. » Epist. dc Fabiano lapso. 



were pretty and quick in their springs and falls ; 
fourscore and seven of them are reckoned. They 
were indeed reckoned afterward ; and though, when 
they were alive, they were not condemned with as 
much forwardness as after they were dead, yet, even 
then, confidence began to mingle with opinions less 
necessary, — and mistakes in judgment were oftener, 
and more public, than they should have been. But 
if they were forward in their censures, (as sometimes 
some of them were,) it is no great wonder they were 
deceived. For what principle or Kpvriipiov had they 
then to judge of heresies, or condemn them, besides 
the single dictates or decretals of private bishops ? 
for Scripture was indiflcrently pretended by all ; and 
concerning the meaning of it, was the question : 
now there was no general council all that while, no 
opportunity for the church to convene ; and if we 
search the communicatory letters of the bishops and 
martyrs, in those days, we shall find but few sen- 
tences decretory, concerning any question of faith, 
or new-sprung opinion. And in those that did, for 
aught appears, the persons were misreported, or 
their opinions mistaken, or at most, the sentence of 
condemnation was no more than this ; such a bishop 
who hath had the good fortune, by posterity, to be 
reputed a catholic, did condemn such a man of such 
an opinion, and yet himself erred in as considerable 
matters ; biit meeting with better neighbours in his 
life-time, and a more charitable posterity, hath his 
memory preserved in honour. It appears plain 
enough, in the case of Nicholas, the deacon of 
Antioch, upon a mistake of his words, whereby he 
taught vapayprftrOai rij o-apjcJ, " to abuse the flesh," 
viz. by acts of austerity, and self-denial, and mortifi- 
cation; some wicked people that were glad to be 
mistaken and abused into a pleasing crime, pre- 
tended that he taught them to abuse the flesh by 
filthy commixtures and pollutions. This mistake 
was transmitted to posterity with a fuU cry, and acts 
afterwards found out, to justify an ill opinion of him. 
For by St. Jerome's time it grew out of question, 
but that he was the vilest of men, and the worst of 
heretics; "Nicolaus, Antiochenus, omnium immun- 
ditiarum conditor cl^oros duxit foemineos."" And 
again, " Iste Nicolaus diaconus ita immundus cx- 
stitit, ut etiam in praesepi Domini nefas perpe- 
travit:"« Accusations that, while the good man^ 
lived, were never thought of; for his daughters 
were virgins, and his sons lived in^ holy celibate all 
their lives, and himself lived in chaste wedlock ; and 
yet his memory had rotted in perpetual infamy, had 
not God (in whose sight the memory of the saints 
is precious) preserved it, by the testimony of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,P and, from him, of Eusebius 
and Nicephorus.^J But in the catalogue of heretics, 
made by Philastrius, he stands marked with a black 
character, as guilty of many heresies: by which 
one testimony we may guess what trust is to be 
given to those catalogues. Well, this good man 
had ill luck to fall into unskilful hands, at first ; but 
Irensus, Justin Martyr, Lactantius, — to name no 
more, had better fortune ; for it being still extant in 
their writings that they were of the millenary 
p Lib. iv. Stiomat *» Lib. iii. c. 26. Hiet 
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opinion, Papius before, and Nepos after, were cen^ 
sared hardly, and the opinion put into the catalogue 
of heresies ; and yet these men were never sus- 
pected as guilty, but like the children of the cap- 
tivity, walked in the midst of the flame, and not 
so much as the smell of iire passed on them. But 
the uncertainty of these things is very memorable, 
in the story of Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, 
contesting with Eusebius Pamphilus: Eustathius 
accused Eusebius for going about to corrupt the 
Nicene creed, " of which slander he then ac- 
quitted himself," saith Socrates ;' and yet he is not 
cleared by posterity, for still he is suspected, and 
his fame not clear : however Eusebius, then scaped 
well, but to be quit with his adversary, he recri- 
minates and accuses him to be " a favourer of 
Sabellius, rather than of the Nicene canons ;" an im- 
perfect accusation, God knows, when the crime was 
a suspicion, provable only by actions capable of 
divers constructions, and at the most, made but some 
degrees of probability ; and the fact itself did not 
consist " in indlvisibili," and, therefore, was to 
stand or fall, to be improved or lessened, according 
to the will of the judges, whom in this cause, Eu- 
stathius, by his ill fortune and a potent adversary, 
found harsh towards him, insomuch that lie was 
for heresy deposed in the synod of Antioch ; and 
though this was laid open in the eye of the world, 
as being most ready at hand, with the greatest 
ease charged upon every man, and with greatest 
difficulty acquitted by any man ; yet there were 
other suspicions raised upon him privately, or, at 
least, talked of " ex post facto," and pretended as 
causes of his deprivation, lest the sentence should 
seem too hard for the first offence. And yet, what 
they were, no man could tell, saith the story. But 
it is observable what Socrates saith,' as an excuse 
for such proceedings, Tovto 5c cttI navrtav eiut^atrt 
tQv Kadaipovfiivwv iroieiv oi IttIvkovoi, ican/yo- 
povyreg fxkv jcal a<Ttt>f\ Xtyovrcc* rac St airtac 
T^C atretelac oh Xiyovtri' " It is the manner 
among the bishops, when they accuse them that 
are deposed, they call them wicked, but they publish 
not the actions of their impiety." — It might possibly 
be that the bishops did it in tenderness of their re- 
putation, but yet hardly; for to punish a person, 
publicly and highly, is a certain declaring the per- 
son punished guilty of a high crime, and then to 
conceal the fault, upon pretence to preserve his re- 
putation, leaves every man at liberty to conjecture 
what he pleaseih ; who possibly will believe it 
worse than it is, inasmuch as they think his judges 
so charitable as therefore to conceal the fault, lest 
the publishing of it should be his greatest punish- 
ment, and the scandal greater than his deprivation. 
However this course,^ if it were just in any, was 
unsafe in all ; for it might undo more than it could 
preserve, and, therefore, is of more danger than it 
can be of charity. It is, therefore, too probable 
that the matter was not very fair; for, in public 
sentences, the acts ought to be public, but that they 
rather pretend heresy to bring their ends about, 
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shows how easy it is to impute that crime, and how 
forward they were to do it : and that they might, 
and did then, as easil;^ call heretic as afterward, 
when Vigilius was condemned of heresy, for saying 
there were antipodes ; or as the friars of late did, 
who suspected Greek and Hebrew of heresy, and 
called their professors heretics, and had like to 
have put Terence and Demosthenes into the " In- 
dex Expurgatorius ;" sure enough they railed at 
them " pro concione," therefore because they un- 
derstood them not, and had reason to believe they 
would accidentally be enemies to their reputation 
among the people. 

18. By this instance, which was a Mobile after 
the Nicene council, where the acts of the church 
were regular, judicial, and orderly, we may guess at 
the sentences passed upon heresy, at such times and 
in such cases, when their process was more private, 
and their acts more tumultuary, their information 
less certain, and, therefore, their mistakes more ea^ 
and frequent. And it is remarkable, in the case of 
the heresy of Montanus, the scene of whose heresy 
lay within the first three hundred years, though it 
was represented in the catalogues afterwards, and 
possibly the mistake concerning it, is to be put upon 
the score of Epiphanius, by whom Montanus and 
his followers were put into the catalogue of heretics, 
for commanding abstinence from meats, as if they 
were unclean, and of themselves unlawfuL Now 
the truth was, Montanus said no such thing ; but, 
commanded frequent abstinence, enjoined dry diet, 
and an ascetic table, not for conscience' sake, but 
for discipline ; and yet because he did this with too 
much rigour and strictness of mandate, the primitive 
church misliked it in him, as being too near their 
error, who, by a Judaical superstition, abstained 
from meats as from uncleanness. This, by the way, 
will much concern them, who place too much sanc- 
tity in such rites and acts of discipline ; for it is 
an eternal rule, and of never-failing truth, that such 
abstinences, if they be obtruded as acts of original 
immediate duty and sanctity, are unlawful and super- 
stitious ; if they be for discipline, they may be 
good, but of no very great profit ; it is that a^ciSia 
rod auffiaroQt which, St. Paul says, profited but little ; 
and just in the same degree, the primitive church 
esteemed them ; for they therefore reprehended 
Montanus, for urging such abstinences with too 
much earnestness, though but in the way of disci- 
pline ; for that it was no more, Tertullian, who was 
himself a Montanist, and knew best the opinions of 
his own sect, testifies ; and yet Epiphanius, report- 
ing the errors of Montanus, commends that which 
Montanus truly and really taught, and which the 
primitive church condemned in him; and, there- 
fore, represents that heresy to another sense, and 
affixes that to Montanus, which Epiphanius believed 
a heresy, and yet, which Montanus did not teach. 
And this also, among many other things, lessens my 
opinion very much of the integrity or discretion of 
the old catalogues of heretics, and much abates my 
confidence towards them. 

* Simplicitcr pateat vitium fortassc pusillum; 
Quod tegitur, majus creditur esse malum. Mabtiai- 
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19. And now that I have mentioned them casu- 
ally, in passing by, I shall give a short account of 
them ; for men are much njistaken ; some in their 
opinions concerning the truth of .them, as believing 
them to be all true ; some concerning their purpose, 
as thinking them sufficient, not only to condemn all 
those opinions, there called heretical, but to be a 
precedent to all ages of the church, to be free and 
forward in calling heretic. But he that considers 
the catalogues themselves, as they are collected by 
Epiphanius, Philastrius, and St Austin, shall find 
that many are reckoned for heretics, for opinions in 
matters disputable, and undetermined, and of no 
consequence ; and in these catalogues of heretics, 
there are men numbered for heretics, which, by 
every side respectively, are-acquitted ; so th^t there 
is no company of men in the world that admit these 
catalogues as good records, or sufficient sentences of 
condemnation. For the churches of the reforma- 
tion, I am certain, they acquit Aerius, for denying 
prayer for the dead, — and the Eustathians, for de- 
nying invocation of saints. And I am partly of opi- 
nion, that the church of Rome is not willing to call 
the CoUyridians heretics, for offering a cake to the 
Virgin Mary, unless she also will run the hazard of 
the same sentence, for offering candles to her ; and 
that they wiU be glad, with St. Austin, (1. vi. dc 
Heres. c. 86.) to excuse the Tertullianists,^ for 
picturing God in a visible corporeal represefttment 
And yet these sects are put in the black book by 
Epiphanius, and St. Austin, and Isidore respective- 
ly. I remember also, that the Osseni are called 
heretics, because they refused to worship towards 
the east ; and yet, in that dissent, I find not the 
malignity of a heresy, nor any thing against an ar- 
ticle of faith or good manners ; and it being only in 
circumstance, it were hard, if they were otherwise 
pious men and true believers, to send them to hell 
for such a trifle. The Parermeneutae refused to 
follow other men's dictates like sheep, but would 
expound Scripture according to the best evidence 
themselves could find, and yet were called heretics, 
whether they expounded true or no. The Paulici- 
ani,* for being offended at crosses, — the Proclians, 
for saying, in a regenerate man all his sins were 
not quite dead, but only curbed and assuaged, — 
were called heretics, and so condemned, for aught 
I know, for affirming that which cdl pious men feel, 
in themselves, to be too true. And he that wiU 
consider how numerous the catalogues are, and to 
what a volume they are come in their last collec- 
tions, to no less than five hundred and twenty, (for 
80 many heresies and heretics are reckoned by Pra- 
teolus,) may think, that if a retrenchment were 
justly made of truths, and all impertinencies, and 
all opinions, either still disputable, or less consider- 
able, the number would much decrease ; and, there- 
fore, that the catalogues are much amiss, and the 
name heretic is made a ** terriculamentum " to af- 
fright people from their belief, or to disconnte- 
nance the persons of men, and disrepute them, 

" D. Thorn. 1. contra Gent. c. 21. 
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that their schools may be empty, and their dis- 
ciples few. 

20. So that I shall not need to instance how that 
some men were called heretics by Philastrius, for 
rejecting the translation of the Seventy, and foUoir- 
ing the Bible of Aquila, wherein the great faults 
mentioned by Philastrius, are that he translates 
Xpitrrov Beovy not '* Christum," but " unctum Dei," 
and instead of " Emanuel," writes " Deus nobis- 
cum." But this most concerns them of the primi- 
tive church, with whom the translation of Aquila 
was in great reputation, " is enim veluti plus 4 qui- 
busdam — intellexisse laudatur :" " It was supposed 
he was a great clerk, and understood more than ordi- 
nary ;" it may be he did. But whether yea or no, 
yet, since the other translators, by the confession of 
Philastrius, ** queedam pnetermisisse necessitate 
urgente cogerentur," if some wise men, or unwise, 
did follow a translator who understood the original 
well, (for so Aquila had learnt among the Jews,) it 
was hard to call men heretics for following his 
translation, especially since the other Bibles (which 
were thought to have in them contradictories, and, 
it was confessed, had omitted some things) were 
excused by necessity, — and the other's necessity of 
following Aquila, when they had no better, was not 
at all considered, nor a less crime than heresy laid 
upon their score.^ Such another was the heresy of 
the Quarto-decimani ; for the Easterlings were all 
proclaimed heretics, for keeping Easter after the 
manner of the East ; and as Socrates and Nicephorus 
report, the bishop of Rome was very forward to ex- 
communicate all the bishops of the Lesser Asia, for 
observing the feast according to the tradition of their 
ancestors, though they did it modestly, quietly, and 
without faction ; and although they pretended, and 
were as well able to prove their tradition from St 
John, of so observing it, as the western church 
could prove their tradition derivative from St Peter 
and St. Paul. If such things as these make up the 
catalogues of heretics, (as we see they did,) their 
accounts differ from the precedents they ought to 
have followed, — ^that is, the censures apostolical, — 
and therefore, are imsafe precedents for us ; and un- 
less they took the liberty of using the word heresy, 
in a lower sense than the world now doth, since the 
councils have been forward in pronouncing ana^ 
thema, and took it only for a distinct sense, and a 
differing persuasion in matters of opinion and minute 
articles, we cannot excuse the persons of the men : 
but if they intended the crime of heresy against 
those opinions, as they laid them down in their 
catalogues, that crime, I say, which is a work of the 
flesh, which excludes from. the kingdom of heaven, 
all that I shall say against them, is, that the cause- 
less curse shall return empty ; and no man is damned 
the sooner, because his enemy cries i icaraparc, 
and they that were the judges and accusers, might 
err as well as the persons accused, and might need 
as charitable construction of their opinions and 
practices as the other. And of this we are sure, 

7 Philast 99. eos inter hareticos numerat, qui " spiraculum 
Tit»" in libro Genes, interpretantur ** animam rationalcm/' 
et non potifls " gratiam SpiritCts Sancti." 
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they had no warrant from any rule of Scripture, or 
practice apostolical, for driving so furiously and 
hastily, in such decretory sentences. But I am will- 
ing rather to believe their sense of the word 
*' hereby" was more gentle than with us it is ; and 
for that they might have warrant from Scripture. 

21. But by the way, I observe, that although 
these catalogues are a great instance to show, that 
they whose age and spirits were far distant from the 
apostles, had also other judgments concerning faith 
and heresy, than the apostles had, and the ages 
apostolical; yet, these catalogues, although they 
are reports of heresies, in the second and third ages, 
are not to be put upon the accoimt of those ages, 
not to be reckoned as an instance of their judgment, 
which, although it was in some degrees more cul- 
pable than that of their predecessors, yet in respect 
of the following ages, it was innocent and modest 
But these catalogues I speak of, were set down ac- 
cording to the sense of the then present ages, in 
which as they, in all probability, did differ from the 
apprehensions of the former centuries^ so it is cer- 
tain, there were differing learnings, other fancies, 
divers representments and judgments of men de- 
* pending upon circumstances, which the first ages 
knew, and the following ages did not ; and, there- 
fore, the catalogues were drawn with some truth, 
but less certainty, as appears in their differing about 
the authors of some heresies ; several opinions im- 
puted to the same, and some put in the roll of here- 
tics by one, which the other left out ; which, to me, 
is an argument, that the collectors were determined, 
not by the sense and sentence of the three first ages, 
but by themselves, and some circumstances about 
them, which to reckon for heretics, which not And 
that they themselves were the prime judges, or per- 
haps some in their own age, together with them ; 
but there was not any sufficient external judicatory 
competent to declare heresy, that, by any public or 
sufficient sentence or acts of court, had furnished 
them with warrant for their catalogues. And, there- 
fore, they are no argument sufficient, that the first 
ages of the church, which certainly were the b^st, 
did much recede from that which I showed to be 
the sense of the Scripture, and the practice of the 
apostles: they all contented themselves with the 
apostles' creed, as the rule of the faith ; and, there- 
fore, were not forward to judge of heresy, but by 
analogy to their rule of fedth. And those catalogues, 
made after these ages, are not. sufficient arguments 
that they did otherwise ; but rather of the weakness 
of some persons, or of the spirit and genius of the 
age in which the compilers lived ; in which the de- 
vice of calling all differing opinions by the name of 
heresies, might' grow to be a design to serve ends, 
and to promote interests, as often as an act of zeal 
and just indignation against evil persons, destroyers 
of the faith, and corrupters of manners. 

22. For whatever private men's opinions were, 
yet, till the Nicene council, the rule of faith was 
entire in the apostles' creed ; and provided they re- 
tained that easily they broke not the unity of faith, 
however differing opinions might possibly commence 
in such things, in which a liberty were better suf- 



fered, than prohibited with a breach oi charity. 
And this appears exactly in the question between 
St Cyprian, of Carthage, — and Stephen, bishop of 
Rome ; in which one instance it is easy to see, what . 
was lawful and safe for a wise and good man ; and 
yet how others began, even then, to be abused by 
that temptation, which since hath invaded all Chris- 
tendom. St Cyprian rebaptized heretics, and 
thought he was bound so to do; calls a synod in 
Africa, as being metropolitan, and confirms his 
opinion by the consent of his sufl&agans and brethren, 
but stUl with so much modesty, that if any man was 
of another opinion, he judged him not l>ut gave 
him that liberty that he desired himself. Stephen, 
bishop of Rome, grows angry, excommunicates the 
bishops of Asia and Africa, that in divers synods 
had consented to rebaptization, — and without peace, 
and without charity, condemns them for heretics. 
Indeed, here was the rarest mixture and conjunction 
of unlikelihoods' that I have observed. Here was 
error of opinion, with much modesty and sweetness 
of temper, on one side ; and on the other, an over 
active and impetuous zeal to attest a truth. It uses 
not to be so; for error usually is supported with 
confidence, and truth suppressed anddiscoimtenanced 
by indifferency. But that it might appear that the 
error was not the sin, but the uncharitableness, 
Stephen was accounted a zealous and furious per- 
son ; and St Cyprian, though deceived, yet a very 
good man, and of great sanctity.' For although 
every error is to be opposed, yet, according to the 
variety of errors, so is there variety of proceedings. 
If it be against faith, that is, a destruction of any 
part of the foundation, it is with zeal to be resisted; 
and we have for it an apostolical warrant " con- 
tend earnestly for the faith;" but then, as these 
things recede further from the foundation, our cer- 
tainty is the less, and their necessity not so much ; 
and, therefore, it were very fit that our confidence 
should be according to our evidence, and our zeal 
according to our confidence, and our confidence 
should then be the rule of our communion, and the 
lightness of an article should be considered with 
the weight of a precept of charity. And, therefore, 
there are some errors to be reproved, rather by a 
private friend than a public censure, and the persons 
of the men not avoided, but admonished ; and their 
doctrine rejected, not their communion. Few 
opinions are of that malignity which are to be re- 
jected with the same exterminating spirit, and conr 
fidence of aversation, with which the first teachers 
of Christianity condemned Ebion, Manes, and Ce- 
rinthus ; and in the condenmation of heretics, the 
personal iniquity is more considerable than the 
obliquity of the doctrine, not for the rejection of 
the article, but for censuring the persons; and, 
therefore, it is the piety of the man that excused 
St. Cyprian; which is a certain argument that 
it is not the opinion, but the impiety, that con- 
demns and makes the heretic. And this was it 
which Yincentius Lirinensis said, in this very case 
of St. Cyprian : " Unius et ejusdem opinionis (mi- 
rum videri potest) judicamus auctores catholicos, et 
> Vide S. Aug. lib. ii. c. 6. de Bapt contra Donat 
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sequaces hsereticos. Excusamus magistros, et con- 
demnamus scholasticos. Qai scripserunt libros sunt 
hsredes cceli, quorum librorum defensores detru- 
duntur ad infernum." * Which saying, if we con- 
front against the saying of Salyian, condemning the 
first authors of the Arian sect, and acquitting the 
followers, — we are taught by these two wse men, 
that an error is not it that sends a man to heU ; but 
he that begins the heresy, and is the author of the 
sect, he is the man marked out to ruin ; and his 
followers escaped, when the heresiarch commenced 
the error upon pride and ambition, and his followers 
went after him in simplicity of their heart. And 
so it was most commonly : but, on the contrary, 
when the first man in the opinion was honestly and 
invincibly deceived, as St. Cyprian was, and that his 
scholars, to maintain their credit or their ends, 
maintained the opinion not for the excellency of the 
reason persuading, but for the benefit and accrue- 
ments, or peevishness, as did the Donadsts, *' qui de 
Cypriani auctoritate sibi camalit^r blandiuntur," as 
St. Austin said of them ; then the scholars are the 
heretics, and the master is a catholic ; for his error 
is not the heresy formally, and an erring person may 
be a catholic. A wicked person, in his error, be- 
comes heretic, when the good man, in the same 
error, shall have all the rewards of faith. For what- 
ever an ill man believes, if he therefore believe it 
because it serves his own ends, be his belief true or 
false, the man hath an heretical mind, for, to serve 
his own ends, his mind is prepared to believe a lie. 
But a good man that believes what, according to 
his light, and upon the use of his moral industry, 
he tiiinks true, whether he hits upon the right or 
no, — because he hath a mind desirous of truth, and 
prepared to believe every truth, is therefore accept- 
able to God, because nothing hindered him from it, 
but what he could not help, his misery and his 
weakness, which being imperfections merely natural, 
which God never punishes, — ^he stands fair for a 
blessing of his morality, which God always accepts. 
So that now, if Stephen had followed the example 
of God Almighty, or retained but the same peace- 
able spirit which his brother of Carthage did, — 
he might, with more advantage to truth, and repu- 
tation both of wisdom and piety, have done his duty 
in attesting what he believed to be true ; for we are 
as much Ixmnd to be zealous pursuers of peace, as 
earnest contenders for the faith. I am sure, more 
earnest we ought to be for the peace of the church, 
than for an article which is not of the faith, — as this 
question of rebaptization was not; for St. Cyprian 
died in belief against it, and yet was a catholic, and 
a martyr for the christian faith. 

23. The sum is this : St. Cyprian did right in a 
wrong cause, as it hath been since judged; and 
Stephen did ill in a good cause. As far then as piety 
and charity is to be preferred before a true opinion, 
so far is St Cyprian's practice a better precedent for 
us, and an example of primitive sanctity, than the 
zeal and indiscretion of Stephen. St. Cyprian had 
not learned to forbid to any one a liberty of 
prophesying or interpretation, if he transgressed 

• Adv. Hsres. c. 11. »» Socrat lib. i. c 8. 



not the foundation of faith, and the creed of the 
apostles. 

24. Well, thus if was, and thus it ought to be, in 
the first ages : the faith of Christendom rested still 
upon the same foundation, and the judgments of 
heresies were accordingly, or were amiss. But the 
first great violation of this truth was, when general 
councils came in, and the symbols Were enlarged, 
and new articles were made as much of necessity 
to be believed as the creed of the apostles, and 
damnation threatened to them that did dissent; and 
at last the creeds multiplied in number and in arti- 
cles, and the liberty of prophesying began to be 
something restrained. 

25. And this was of so much the more force and 
efficacy, because it began upon great reason, and, in 
the first instance, with success good enough. For 
I am much pleased with the enlarging of the creed, 
which the council of Nice made, because they en- 
larged it to my sense : but I am not sure that others 
are satisfied with it. While we look upon the ar- 
ticles they did determine, we see all things well 
enough; but there are some wise personages 
consider it in all circumstances, and think the 
church had been more happy, if she had not been, 
in some sense, constrained to alter the simplicity 
of her faith, and make it more curious and articu- 
late, so much that he had need be a subtle man to 
understand the very words of the new determina- 
tions. 

26. For the first Alexander, bishop of Alex- 
andria, in the presence of his clergy, entreats^ 
somewhat more curiously of the secret of the mys- 
terious Trinity and Unity ; so curiously that Arius 
(who was a sophister too subtle, as it afterwards 
appeared) misunderstood him, and thought he in- 
tended to bring in the heresy of Sabellius. For 
while he taught the unity of the Trinity, either he 
did it so inartificially, or so intricately, that Arius 
thought he did not distinguish the persons, when 
the bishop intended only the unity of nature. 
Against this Arius furiously drives ; and, to confute 
Sabellius, and in him (as he thought) the bishop, 
distinguishes the natures too, and so, to secure the 
article of the Trinity, destroys the unity. It was 
the first time the question was disputed in the 
world, and in such mysterious niceties, possibly 
every wise man may understand something, but few 
can understand all, — and, therefore, suspect what 
they understand not, and are furiously zealous for 
that part of it which they do perceive. Well, it hap- 
pened in these as always in such cases, in things 
men understand not, they are most impetuous ; and 
because suspicion is a thing infinite in degrees, for it 
hath nothing to determine it, — a suspicious person is 
ever most violent ; for his fears are worse than the 
thing feared, because the thing is limited, but his fears 
are not; so that upon this grew contentions on both 
sides, and tumultuous railing and reviling each other; 
and then the laity were drawn into parts, and the 
Meletians abetted the wrong part ; and the right part, 
fearing to be overborne, did any thing that was 
next at hand to secure itself.*' Now then, they that 
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lived in that age, that understood the men, that 
saw how quiet the church was hefore this stir, how 
miserably rent now, what little benefit from the ques- 
tion, what schism about it, — ^gave other censures of 
the business than we since have done, who only 
look upon the article determined with truth and ap- 
probation of the church generally, since that time. 
But the epistle^ of Constantine to Alexander and 
Anus, teUs the truth, and chides them both for com- 
mencing the question, Alexander for broaching it, 
Arius for taking it up. And although this be true, 
that it had been better for the church it never had 
begun, yet being beg^n, what is to be done in it ? 
Of this also, in that admirable epistle, we have the 
emperor's judgment (I suppose not without the 
advice and privity of Hosius, bishop of Corduba, 
whom the emperor loved and trusted much, and em- 
ployed in the delivery of the letters) : for, first, he 
c^lls it " a certain vain piece of a question ill begun, 
and more unadvisedly published ; a question which 
no law or ecclesiastical canon defineth ; a fruitless 
contention, the product of idle brains ; a matter so 
nice, so obscure, so intricate, that it was neither to 
be explicated by the clergy, nor understood by the 
people ; a dispute of words, a doctrine inexplicable, 
but most dangerous when taught, lest it introduce 
discord or blasphemy ; and, therefore, the objector 
was rash, and the answer unadvised ; for it con- 
cerned not the substance of faith, or the worship of 
God, nor any chief commandment of Scripture ; and, 
therefore, why should it be the matter of discord ? 
for though the matter be grave, yet, because neither 
necessary nor explicable, the contention is trifling 
and toyish. And, therefore, as the philosophers of 
the same sect, though differing in explication of an 
opinion, yet more love the unity of their profession, 
than disagree for the difference of opinion; so should 
christians, believing in the same God, retaining the 
same faith, having the same hopes, opposed by the 
same enemies, not fall at variance upon such disputes, 
considering our understandings are not all alike, and, 
therefore, neither can our opinions in such myste- 
rious articles. So that the matter being of no great 
importance, but vain, and a toy in respect of the 
excellent blessings of peace and charity, it were 
good that Alexander and Arius should leave con- 
tending, keep their opinions to themselves, ask each 
other forgiveness, and give mutual toleration." This 
is the substance of Constantine's letter ; and it con- 
tains in it much reason, if he did not undervalue 
the question ; but it seems it was not then thought 
a question of faith, but of nicety of dispute ; they 
both did believe one God, and the Holy Trinity. Now, 
then, that he afterwards called the Nicene council, 
it was upon occasion of the vileness of the men of 
the Arian part, their eternal discord and pertinacious 
wrangling, and to bring peace into the church : that 
was the necessity, and in order to it was the deter- 
mination of the article. But, for the article itself, 
the letter declares what opinion he had of that ; and 
this letter was by Socrates called " a wonderful 
exhortation, full of grave and sober counsels," and 
such as Hosius himself, who was the messenger, 
«> Cap. 7. 



pressed with all earnestness, with all the skill and 
authority he had. 

27. I know the opinion the world had of the 
article, afterwards, is quite differing from this cen- 
sure given of it before ; and, therefore, they have put 
it into the creed, I suppose, to bring the world to 
unity, and to prevent sedition in this question, and 
the accidental blasphemies which were occasioned 
by their curious talkings of such secret mysteries, 
and by their illiterate resolutions. But, although 
the article was determined with an excellent spirit, 
and we all, with much reason, profess to. beUeve it, 
yet it is another consideration, whether or no it might 
not have been better determined, if with more sim- 
plicity ; and another yet, whether or no, since many 
of the bishops who did believe this thing, yet did 
not like the nicety and curiosity of expressing it, it 
had not been more agreeable to the practice of the 
apostles, to have made a determination of the article 
by way of exposition of the apostles' creed, and to 
have left this in a rescript, for record to all pos- 
terity, and not to have enlarged the creed with it; 
for since it was an explication of an article of the 
creed of the apostles, as sermons are of places of 
Scripture, it was thought by some that Scripture 
might, with good profit and great truth, be ex- 
pounded, and yet the expositions not put into the 
canon, or go for Scripture, but that left still in the 
naked original simplicity ; and so much the rather, 
since that explication was further from the founda- 
tion : and, though most certainly true, yet not 
penned by as infallible a spirit as was that of the 
apostles, and, therefore, not with so much evidence 
as certainty. And if they had pleased, they might 
have made use of an admirable precedent, to this 
and many other great and good purposes, no less than 
of the blessed apostles, whose symbol they might ha^e 
imitated, vrith as much simplicity as they did the 
expressions of Scripture, when they first composed 
it For it is most considerable, that although, in 
reason, every clause in the creed should be clear, 
and so inopportune and unapt to variety of interpre- 
tation, that there might be no place left for several 
senses, or variety of expositions : yet, when they 
thought fit to insert some mysteries into the creed, 
which, in Scripture, were expressed in so mysterious 
words, that the last and most explicit sense would 
still be latent; yet, they who (if ever any did) 
understood all the senses and secrets of it, thought 
It not fit to use any words but the words of Scrip- 
ture, particularly in the articles of " Christ's de- 
scending into hell," and " sitting at the right hand 
of God," to show us, that those creeds are best, 
which keep the very words of Scripture ; and that 
faith is best, which hath greatest simplicity; and 
that it is better, in all cases, humbly to submit, 
than curiously to inquire, and pry into the mystery 
under the cloud ; and to hazard our faith, by im- 
proving our knowledge. If the Nicene fathers had 
done so too, possibly the church would never have 
repented it. 

28. And, indeed, the experience the church had 
afterwards, showed that the bishops and priests 
were not satisfied in aU circumstances, nor the 
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schism appeased, nor the persons agreed, nor the 
canons accepted, nor the article understood, nor any 
thing right, but when they were overborne with 
authority ; which authority, when the scales turned, 
did the same service and promotion to the contrary. 

29. But it is considerable, that it was not the 
article, or the thing itself, that troubled the disagree- 
ing persons, but the manner of representing it. For 
the five dissenters, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theog- 
nis, Maris, Thconas, and Secundus, believed Christ 
to be very God of very God ; but the clause of 
bfioovffiog they derided, as being persuaded by their 
logic, that he was neither " of the substance of the 
Father," by division, as a piece of a lump ; nor de- 
rivation, as children from their parents ; nor by pro- 
duction, as buds from trees; and nobody could tell 
them any other way at that time, and that made the 
fire to bum still. And that was it I said ; if the 
article had been with more simplicity, and less 
nicety, determined, charity would have gained more, 
and faith would have lost nothing. And we shall 
find the wisest of them all, for so Eusebius Pam- 
philus " was esteemed, published a creed or confes- 
sion in the synod; and though he, and all the rest, 
believed that great mystery of godliness, " God 
manifested in the flesh," yet he was not fully satis- 
fied, nor so soon, of the clause of '' one substance," 
till he had done a littie violence to his own under- 
standing ; for even when he had subscribed to the 
clause of " one substance," he does it with a pro- 
testation, that " heretofore he never had been ac- 
quainted, nor accustomed himself to such speeches." 
And the sense of the word' was either so ambigu- 
ous, or their meaning so uncertain, that Andreus 
Fricius does, with some probability, dispute that the 
Nicene fathers, by ofwovato^, did mean, " Patris 

, similitudinem, non essentiee unitatem."8 And it was 
so well understood by personages disinterested, that 
when Arius and Euzoius had confessed Christ to be 
" Deus verbum," without inserting the clause of 
•* one substance," the emperor, by his letter, ap- 
proved of his faith, and restored him to his country 
and ofilce, and the communion of the church. And 
a long time after, although the article was believed 
with nicety enough,** yet when they added more 
words still to the mystery, and brought in the word 
v]ro<n-a<ric> saying there were three " hypostases" 
in the Holy Trinity ; it was so long before it could 
be understood, that it was believed therefore, be- 
cause they w^ould not oppose their superiors, or dis- 
turb the peace of the church, in things which they 
thought could not be understood: insomuch, that 
St. Jerome wrote to Damascus in these words : 
" Dcceme, si placet, obsecro, non timebo tres hypos- 
tases dicere, si jubetis :" and again, " Obtestor 
beatitudinem tuam per Crucifixum, mundi salutem, 
per ofioovtrioy Trinitatem, ut mihi epistolis tuis, 
sive tacendarum, sive dicendarum hypostasedn detur 
auctoritas." 

30. But, without all question, the fathers deter- 
mined the question with much truth ; though I 

« Vide Sozomen. lib. ii. c. 18. 

f Socrates, lib. i. c. 26. 8 Sylva. iv. c. 1. 
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cannot say the arguments, upon which they built 
their decrees, were so good, as the conclusion itself 
was certain. But that which in this case is con- 
siderable, is, whether or no they did well in putting 
a curse to the foot of their decree, and the decree 
itself into the symbol^ as if it had been of the same 
necessity ? For the curse, Eusebius Pamphilus 
could hardly find in his heart to subscribe, — at last 
he did, but with this clause, — ^that he subscribed it, 
because the former curse did only " forbid men to 
acquaint themselves with foreign speeches, and un- 
written languages," whereby confusion and discord 
are brought into the chiurch. So that it was not so 
much a magisterial high assertion of the article, as 
an endeavour to secure the peace of the church. 
And to the same purpose, for aught I know, the 
fathers composed a form of confession, not as a pre- 
script rule of faith to build the hopes of our salva- 
tion on, but as a "tessera" of that communion, 
which, by public authority, was therefore estab- 
lished upon those articles, because the articles 
were tnie, though not of prime necessity ; and be- 
cause that unity of confession was judged, as things 
then stood, the best preserver of the unity of minds. 
31. But I shall observe this, that although the 
Nicene fathers, in th^t case, at that time, and in 
that conjuncture of circumstances, did well (and yet 
their approbation is made, by after-ages, " ez post 
facto) :" yet if this precedent had been followed by 
all councils, (and certainly they had equal power, if 
they had thought it equally reasonable,) and that they 
had put all their decrees into the creed, as some 
have done since, to what a volume had the creed 
by this time swelled ! and all the house had run 
into foundation, nothing left for superstructures. 
But that they did not, it appears, 1. That since 
they thought all their decrees true, yet they did not 
think them all necessary, at least not in that de- 
gree, and that they published such decrees, they 
did it " declarando," not " imperando," as doctors 
in their chairs, not masters of other men's faith and 
consciences. 2. And yet there is some more mo- 
desty, or wariness, or necessity (what shall I call 
it ?) than this comes to : for why are not all con- 
troversies determined P But even when general as- 
semblies of prelates have been, some controversies, 
that have been very vexatious, have been, preter- 
mitted, and others of less consequence have been 
determined. Why did never any general council 
condemn, in express sentence, the Pelagian heresy, 
that great pest, that subtle infection of Christendom? 
and yet divers general councils did assemble, while 
the heresy was in the world. Both these cases, in 
several degrees, leave men in their liberty of be- 
lieving and prophesying. The latter proclaims 
that all controversies cannot be determined to suf- 
ficient purposes ; and the first declares, that those 
that are, are not all of them matters of faith ; and 
themselves are not so secure, but they may be de- 
ceived ; and, therefore, possibly, it were better it 
were let alone ; for if the latter leaves them 

mysterii dictum Aristonis philosophi applicait. Helleboras 
niger, si crassids sumatur, purgat et sanat : qudm autcm teri- 
tur et coxnminuitur, sufibcat 
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divided in their opinions, yet their communions, 
and, therefore, probably, their charities, are not 
divided ; but the former divides their communions, 
and hinders their interest ; — and yet for aught is 
certain, the accused person is the better catholic. 
And yet, after all this, it is not safety enough to 
say, *' Let the council or prelates determine articles 
warily, seldom, with great caution, and with much 
sweetness and modesty." For though this be bet- 
ter than to do it rashly, frequently, and furiously ; 
yet if we once transgress the bounds set us by the 
apostles in their creed, and not only preach other 
truths, but determine them " pro tribunali " as well 
as " pro cathedra," although there be no error in 
the subject matter, as in Nice there was none ; yet, 
if the next ages say they wiU determine anotiier 
article with as much care and caution, and pretend 
as great a necessity, there is no hindering them, but 
by giving reasons against it ; and so liJie enough they 
might have done against the decreeing the article 
at Nice ; yet that this is not sufficient ; for since 
the authority of the Nicene council hath grown to 
the height of a mountainous prejudice against him 
that should say it was ill done, the same reason and 
the same necessity may be pretended, by any age, 
and in any council ; and they think themselves war- 
ranted by the great precedent at Nice, to proceed 
as peremptorily as they did; but then if any other 
assembly of learned men may possibly be deceived, 
were it not better they should spare the labour, than 
that they should, with so great pomp and solemni- 
ties, engage men's persuasions, and determine an 
article which after-ages mu* rescind ; for, therefore, 
most certainly, in their own age, the point with 
safety of faith and salvation, might have been dis- 
puted and disbelieved : and that many men's faiths 
have been tied up by acts and decrees of councils, 
for those articles, in which the next age did see a 
liberty had better been preserved, because an error 
was determined, — we shall afterwards receive a more 
certain account. 

32. And, therefore, the council of Nice did well, 
and Constantinople did well, so did Ephesus and 
Chalcedon ; but it is because the articles were truly 
determined (for that is part of my belief); but who 
is sure it should be so beforehand P and whether the 
points there determined were necessary or no to 
be believed or to be determined, if peace had been 
concerned in it through the faction and division of 
the parties, I suppose the judgment of Constantine 
^e emperor, and the famous Hosius of Corduba, is 
sufficient to instruct us, whose authority I rather 
urge than reasons, because it is a prejudice, and not 
a reason, I am to contend against it. 

33. So that such determinations and publishing 
of confessions with authority of prince and bishop, 
are sometimes of very good use for the peace of 
the church ; and they are good also to determine the 
judgment of indifferent persons, whose reasons, of 
either side, are not too great to weigh down the 
probability of that authority ; but for persons of 
confident and imperious understandings, they on 
whose side the determination is, are armed with a 
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prejudice against the other, and with a weapon to 
affront them, but with no more to convince them ; 
and they against whom the decision is, do the more 
readily betake themselves to the defensive, and are 
engaged upon contestation and public enmities, for 
such articles, which either might safely have been 
unknown, or with much charity disputed. There- 
fore, the Nicene council, although it have the ad- 
vantage of an acquired and prescribing authority, yet 
it must not become a precedent to others : lest the 
inconveniences of multiplying more articles upon a 
great pretence of reason, as then, make the act of 
the Nicene fathers in straitening prophesying, and 
enlarging the creed, become accidentally an incon- 
venience. The first restraint, although, if it had been 
complained of, might ^possibly have been better con- 
sidered of; yet the inconvenience is not visible, till 
it comes by way of precedent to usher in more. It 
is like an arbitrary power, which, although by the 
same reason it take sixpence from the subject, it 
may take a hundred pounds, and .then a thousand, 
and then all, yet so long as it is within the first 
bounds, the inconvenience is not so g^eat ; but when 
it comes to be a precedent or argument for more, 
then the first may justly be complained of, as hav- 
ing in it that reason in the principle, which brought 
the inconvenience in the sequel ; and we have seen 
very ill consequences from innocent beginnings. 

34. And the inconveniences which might possi- 
bly arise fVom this precedent," those wise personages 
also did foresee ; and, therefore, although they toolc 
liberty in Nice, to add some articles, or at least more 
explicitly to declare the first creed, yet they then 
would have all the world to rest upon that, and go 
no further, as believing that to be sufficient. St. 
Athanasius declares their opinion, 'H yap h ahrj, 
irapa t&v irariptav Kara rac ^tiaQ ypafact 6fioX<h 
yn^eitra vltmcy airrdpicfyc €<""* ^poc arorfKnn^K fuy 
itArrriQ atre^elag, trvirrainv ^e r^c evtn^ia^ IvXpunf 
ir/irrcwc.* " That faith which the fathers there 
confessed, was sufficient for the refutation of all 
impiety, and the establishment of all faith in Christ 
and true religion." And, therefore, there was a 
famous epistle written by Zenothe emperor,^ called 
the 'EwriKov, or the " epistle of reconciliation," in 
which all disagreeing interests are entreated to 
agree in the Nicene symbol, and a promise made 
upon that condition to communicate with all other 
sects, — adding withal, that the church should never 
receive any other symbol, than that which was com- 
posed by the Nicene fathers. And, however Hono- 
rius was condemned for a monothelite ; yet, in one 
of the epistles which the sixth synod alleged against 
him, viz. the second, he gave them counsel that 
would have done the church as much service as the 
determination of the article did; for he advised 
them not to be curious in their disputings, nor dog- 
matical in their determinations about that question ; 
and because the church was not used to dispute in 
that question, it were better to preserve the sim- 
plicity of feith, than to insnare men's consciences 
by a new article. And when the emperor Con- 
stantius was, by his faction, engaged in a contrary 
' k Evagr. lib. iii. c. 14. 
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practice, the inconyenience and imreasonableness 
was 80 great, that a prudent heathen observed and 
noted it in this character of Constantius : ** Chria- 
tianam religionem absolutam et simplicem anili su- 
p&rstiiione confudit. In qoA scrutandA perplexiiis 
qakm. in componend4 gratiiis, excitavit dissidia qus 
progressa fusiiis, aluit concertatione yerbomm, dum 
ritam umnem ad suum trahere conatar arbitrium." 

35. And yet men are more led by example, than 
either by reason or by precept ; for in the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, one article '' de novo et 
integro" was added, viz. " I believe one baptism 
for the remission of sins ; " and then again they 
were so confident that that confession of faith was 
80 absolutely entire, and that no man ever after 
should need to add any thing to the integrity of 
faith, that the fathers of the council of Ephesus 
pronounced anathema to all those, that should add 
any thing to the creed of Constantinople. And yet 
for all this, the church of Rome in a synod at 
Gentilly, added the clause of " Filioque," to the 
article of the procession of the Holy Ghost, and 
what they have done since, all the world knows, 
** Exempla non consistant, sed quamvis in tenuem 
recepta tramitem, latissim^ evagandi sibi faciunt p^ 
testatem." All men were persuaded that it was most 
reasonable the limits of faith should be no more 
enlarged ; but yet they enlarged it themselves, and 
bound others from doing it like an intemperate 
father, who, because he knows he does ill himself, 
enjoins temperance to his son, but continues to be 
intemperate himself. 

36. But now if I should be questioned concern- 
ing the symbol of Athanasins, (for we see the Ni- 
cene symbol was the father of many more, some 
twelve or thirteen symbols in the space of a hun- 
dred years,) I confess I cannot see that moderate 
sentence and gentleness of charity in his preface 
and conclusion, as there was in the Nicene creed. 
Nothing there but damnation and perishing ever- 
lastingly, unless the article of the Trinity be be- 
lieved, as it is there with curiosity and minute par- 
ticularities explained. Indeed, Athanasius had been 
soundly vexed on one side, and much cried up on ^e 
other ; and, therefore, it is not so much wonder for 
him to be so decretory and severe in his censure ; 
for nothing could more ascertain his friends to 
him, and disrepute his enemies, than the belief of 
that danmatory appendix ; but that does not justify 
the thing. For the articles themselves, I am most 
heartily persuaded of the truth of them, and yet I 
dare not say all that are not so are irrevocably 
damned ; because ** citra hoc sj^mbolum," the faith 
of the apostle's creed is entire ; and " he that beHev- 
eth and is baptized, shall be saved," that is, he that 
lielieveth such a belief as is sufficient disposition to 
be baptized, that faith with the sacrament is suffi- 
cient for heaven. Now the apostles' creed does 
one $ why, therefore, do not bodi entitle us to the 
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promise ? Besides, if it were considered concern- 
ing Athanasius's creed, how many people understand 
it not, how contrary to natural reason it seems, how 
little the Scripture^ says of those curiosities of ex- 
plication, and how tradition was not clear on his 
side for the article itself, much less for those forms 
and minutes (how himself is put to make an answer, 
and excuse for the fathers *° speaking in excuse of 
the Arians, at least so seemingly, that the Arians 
appealed to them for trial, and the offer was de- 
clined) : and after all this, that the Nicene creed 
itself went not so far, neither in article, nor anathe- 
ma, nor explication, it had not been amiss if the 
final judgment had been left to Jesus Christ; for he 
is appointed Judge of all the world, and he shall 
judge the people righteously ; for he knows every 
truth, the degree of every necessity, and all excuses 
that do lessen or take away the nature or malice of 
a crime ; all which I think Athanasius, though a 
very good man, did not know so well as to warrant 
such a sentence ; and put case, the heresy there 
condemned be damnable, (as it is damnable enough,) 
yet a man may maintain an opinion that is in itself 
damnable, and yet he, not knowing it so, and being 
invincibly led into it, may go to heaven ; his opinion 
shall bum, and himself be saved. But, however, 
I find no opinion in Scripture called damnable, but 
what are impious " in materia practice," or directly 
destructive of the faith, or the body of Christianity ; 
such of which St Peter speaks : " Bringing in 
damnable heresies, even den3ring the Lord that 
bought them, these are the felse prophets, who, out 
of covetousness, make merchandise of you through 
cozening words." " Such as these are truly heresies, 
and such as these are certainly damnable. But be- 
cause there are no degrees either of truth or false- 
hood, every true proposition being alike true ; that 
an error is more or less damnable, is not told us 
in Scripture, but is determined by the man and his 
manners, by circumstances and accidents ; and, there- 
fore, the censure in the preface and end, are argu- 
ments of his zeal and strength of his persuasion ; 
but they are extrinsical and accidental to the articles, 
and might as well have been spared. And, indeed, 
to me it seems very hard to put uncharitableness 
into the creed, and so to make it become as an 
article of feith, though perhaps this very thing was 
no faith of Athanasius ; who, if we may believe 
Aquinas,o made this manifestation of faith, ** Non 
per modum symboli, sed per modum doctrinse," that 
is, if I understand him right, " not with a purpose 
to impose it upon others, but with confidence to de- 
clare his own belief ;" and that it was prescribed to 
others as a creed, was the act of the bishops of 
Rome ; so he said, nay, possibly it was none of his : 
so said the patriarch of Constantinople, Meletios, 
about one hundred and thirty years since, in his 
epistle to John Douza, <* Athanasio &ls6 adscriptum 
symbolum, cum Pontificum Romanorum appendice 

6pir. S. lib. ii. cap. 7. de Euchar. contra Duplessis; idem, 
cap. 5. obser. 4. ait, Irenaum talia dixiwe, qua qui hodii 
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iM adulteratum, luce lucidiiis contestamur." And 
it is more than probable that he said true, because 
this creed was written originally in Latin, which in 
all reason Athanasius did not, and it was translated 
into Greek, it being apparent that the Latin copy is 
but one ; but the Greek is various, there being three 
editions, or translations rather, expressed by Gene- 
brard, " lib. iii. de Trinit" But in this particular, 
who list, may better satisfy himself in a disputa- 
tion " de symbolo Athanasii," printed at Wert^ 
burg, 1590, supposed to be written by Serrarius or 
Clencherus. 

37. And yet I must observe, that this symbol of 
Athanasius, and that other of Nice, offer not at any 
new articles ; they only pretend to a further expli- 
cation of the articles apostolical, which is a certain 
confirmation, that they did not believe more articles 
to be of belief necessary to salvation ; if they in- 
tended these further explanations to be as necessary 
as the dogmatical articles of the apostles' creed, I 
know not how to answer all that may be objected 
against that; but the advantage that I shall gather 
from their not proceeding to new matters, is laid 
out ready for me in the words of Athanasius, saying 
of this creed, ** This is the catholic faith:" and if 
his authority be good, or his saying true, or he the 
author, then no man can say of any other article, 
that it is a part of the catholic faith, or that the 
catholic faith can be enlarged beyond the contents 
of that symbol ; s^d, therefore, it is a strange bold- 
ness in the church of Rome,P first to add twelve new 
articles, and then to add the appendix of Athanasius 
to the end of them, " This is the catholic faith, 
without which no man can be saved." 

38. But so great an example of so excellent a 
man hath been either mistaken or followed with too 
much greediness, — all the world in factions, all 
damning one another, each party damned by all the 
rest; and there is no disagreeing in opinion from 
any man that is in love with his own opinion, but 
damnation presently to all that disagree. A cere- 
mony and a rite hath caused several churches to 
excommunicate each other, as in the. matter of the 
Saturday fast, and keeping Easter. But what the 
spirits of men are, when they are exasperated, in a 
question and difference of religion, as they call it, 
though the thing itself may be most inconsiderable, 
is very evident in that request of Pope Innocent III. 
desiring of the Greeks, (but reasonably a man would 
think,) that they would not so much hate the Roman 
manner of consecrating in unleavened bread, as to 
wash, and scrape, and pare the altars after a Roman 
priest had consecrated. Nothing more furious than 
a mistaken zeal, and the actions of a scrupulous and 
abused conscience. When men think every thing 
to be their faith and their religion, commonly they 
are so busy in trifles and such impertinencies, in 
which the scene of their mistake lies, diat they 
neglect the greater things of the law, charity, and 
compliances, and the gentleness of christian com- 
munion; for this is the great principle of mischief, 
and yet is not more pernicious than unreasonable. 

P Bulla Pii aaarti supra forma jununenti professionis fidei, 
in fin. Con. Tnd. 



39. For I demand: Can any man say and justify 
that the apostles did deny communion to any man, 
that believed the apostles' creed, and lived a good 
life P And dare any man tax that proceeding of 
remissness, and indifferency in religion P And since 
oar blessed Saviour promised salvation " to him that 
belicveth," (and the apostles, when they gave this 
word the greatest extent, enlarged it not beyond the 
borders of the creed,) how can any man warrant 
the condemning of any man to the flames of hell, 
that is ready to die in attestation of this faith, so 
expounded and made explicit by the apostles, and 
lives accordingly P And to this purpose it was ex- 
cellently said by a wise and a pious prelate, St 
Hilary, " Non per difliciles nos Deus ad beatam 
vitam quKstiones vocat, &c. In absolute nobis et 
facili est letemitas ; Jesum suscitatum k mortuis per 
Deum credere, et ipsnm esse Dominum confiteri," 
&c.^ These are the articles which we must believe, 
which are the sufiicient and adequate object of the 
faith, which is required of us in order to salvation. 
And therefore it was, that when the bishops of 
Istria deserted the communion of Pope Pelagius, 
*' in caus& trium capitulorum,"' he gives them an 
account of his faith, by recitation of the creed, and 
by attesting the foiur general councils ; and is confi- 
dent upon this, that ** de fidei firmitate nulla potent 
esse qucestio, vel suspicio generari;" let the apostle's 
creed, especially so explicated, be but secured, and 
all faith is secured; and yet that explication too 
was less necessary than the articles themselves ; for 
the explication was but accidental, but the articles, 
even before the explication, were accounted a suf- 
ficient inlet to the kingdom of heaven. 

40. And that there was security enough in the 
simple believing the first articles, is very certain 
amongst them, and by their principles, who allow 
of an implicit faith to serve most persons to the 
greatest purposes ; for, if the creed did contain in 
it the whole faith, and that other articles were in 
it implicitly, (for such is the doctrine of the school, 
and particularly of Aquinas,*) then he that explicitly 
believes all the creed, does implicitly believe all the 
articles contained in it ; and then it is better the 
implication should still continue, than that by any 
explication, which is simply unnecessary, the church 
should be troubled with questions and uncertain de- 
terminations, and factions enkindled, and animosities 
set on foot, and men's souls endangered, who before 
were sectured by the explicit belief of all that the 
apostles required as necessary; which belief also 
did secure them from all the rest, because it implied 
the belief of whatsoever was virtually in the first 
articles, if such belief should by chance be necessary. 

41. The sum of this discourse is this ; if we take 
an estimate of the nature of faith from the dictates 
and promises evangelical, and from the practice 
apostolical, the nature of faith and its integrity con- 
sist in such propositions which make the foundation 
of hope and charity, that which is sufficient to make 
us to do honour to Christ, and to obey him, and to 
encourage us in both ; and this is completed in the 
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apofitles' creed. And fiinee contraries are of the 
same extent, heresy is to he judged hy its propor- 
tion and analogy to faith ; and that is heresy only 
which is against faith. Now, hecanse foith is not 
only a precept of doctrines, hut of manners, and holy 
life, whatsoever is either opposite to an article of 
creed, or teaehes ill life, that is heresy ; hut all 
those propositions, which are extrinsical to these 
two considerations, he they true or he they false, 
make not heresy, nor the man a heretic ; and, 
therefore, however he may he an erring person, yet 
he is to he used accordingly, pitied and instructed, 
not condemned or excommimicated; and this is the 
result of the first ground, the consideration of the 
nature of faith and heresy. 



SECTION III. 

Of the Difficulty and Uncertainty of Arguments 
from Scripture, in Questions not simply necessary, 
not literally determined^ 

1. God, who disposes of all things sweetly, and 
according to the nature and ci^acity of things and 
persons, had made those only necessary, which he 
had taken care should be sufficiently propounded to 
all persons, of whom he required the explicit belief. 
And, therefore, all the articles of faith are clearly 
and plainly set down in Scripture ; and the gospel 
is not hid " nisi pereuntibus," saith St. Paul; VLatniQ 
yap iiperilc irapaKXritriv, Koi xaiclag &ira<mc rpoir^v Iv 
ravTOAQ eirf>/<rioo/iev,'saith Damascen ; * and that so 
manifestly that no man can be ignorant of the foun- 
dation of feith, without his own apparent fiinlt 
And this is acknowledged by all wise and good 
men, and is evident, besides the reasonableness of 
the thing, in the testimonies of St Austin,** Jerome,^ 
Chryso6tom,<^ Fulgentius,^ Hugo de Sancto Victore,' 
Theodoret,K Lactantius,^ Theophilus Antiochenus,' 
Aquinas,*^ and the later schoolmen. And God hath 
done more ; for many things which are only profit- 
able, are also set down so plainly, that as St. Austin 
says, '' Nemo inde haurire non possit, si mod6 ad 
hanriendum devote ac pi^ accedat : " ^ but of such 
things there is no question commenced in Christen- 
dom ; and if there were, it cannot but be a crime 
and human interest, that are the authors of such dis- 
putes ; and therefore these cannot be simple errors, 
but always heresies, because the principle of them 
is a personal sin. 

2. But besides these things, which are so plainly 
set down, ''some for doctrine," as St Paul says, 
that is, for articles and foundation of faith ; some 
for instruction, some for reproof^ some for comfort, 
that is, in matters practical and speculative, of 
several tempers and constitutions; — ^there are in- 
numerable places, containing in them great myste- 

• Orthod. Fidei. lib. iv. c. 18. 
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ries, but yet either so inwrapped with a cloud, or so 
darkened with umbrages, or heightened with ex- 
pressions, or so covered with allegories and garments 
of rhetoric, so profound in the matter, or so altered 
or made intricate in the manner, in the clothing, 
and in the dressing, that God may seem to have 
left them as trials of our industry, and arguments 
of our imperfections, and incentives to the longings 
after heaven, and the clearest revelations of eternity, 
and as occasions and opportunities of our mutual 
charity and toleration to each other, and humility 
in ourselves, rather than the repositories of faith, 
and furniture of creeds, and articles of belief. 

3. For wherever the word of God is kept, whether 
in Scriptiure alone, or also in tradition, he that con- 
siders that the meaning of the one, and the truth 
or certainty of the other, are things of great question, 
will see a necessity in these things, which are the 
subject matter of most of the questions of Christen- 
dom, that men should hope to be excused by an im- 
plicit faith in God Almighty. For when there 
are in the explications of Scripture so many com- 
mentaries, so many senses and interpretations, so 
many volumes in all ages, and all, like men's faces, 
exactly none like another, either this difference and 
inconvenience is absolutely no fault at all, or if it 
be, it is excusable, by a mind prepared to consent 
in that truth which God intended. And this I call 
an implicit faith in God ; which is, certainly, of as 
great excellency as an implicit faith in any man or 
company of men. Because they who do require an 
implicit faith in the church, for articles less neces- 
sary, and excuse the want of explicit faith by the 
implicit, — do require an implicit faith in the church, 
because they believe that God hath required of 
them to have a mind prepared to believe whatever 
the church says ; which, because it is a proposition 
of no absolute certainty, whosoever does, in readi- 
ness of mind, believe all that God spake, does also 
believe that sufficiently, if it be fitting to be believed, 
that is, if it be true, and if God hath said so ; for 
he hath the same obedience of understanding in 
this as in the other. But because it is not so certain 
that God hath tied him in all things to believe that 
which is called the church ; and that it is certain 
we must believe God in all things, and yet neither 
know all that either God hath revealed or the 
church taught ; it is better to take the certain than 
the uncertain, to believe God rather than men ; 
especially since if God hath bound us to believe 
men, our absolute submission to God does involve 
that, and there is no inconvenience in the world 
this way, but that we implicitly believe one article 
more, viz. the church's authority or infallibility ; 
which may well be pardoned, because it secures our 
belief of aU the rest; and we are sure if we believe 
all that God said explicitly, or implicitly, we also 
believe the church implicitly in case we are bound 
to it ; but we are not certain, that if we believe any 
company of men whom we call the church, that 
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we therefore obey God, and beliere what he hath 
said. But, however, if this will not help us, there 
19 no help for us, but good fortune or absolute pre- 
destination ; for by choice and industry, no man 
can secure himself that in all the mysteries of re- 
ligion taught in Scripture, he shall certainly under- 
stand, and explicitly beliere, that sense that Qod 
intended. For to this purpose there are many con- 
siderations. 

4. First J There are so many thousands of copies, 
that were written by persons of several interests and 
persuasions, — such different understandings and 
tempers, — such distinct abilities and weaknesses, — 
that it is no wonder there is so great variety of 
readings both in the Old Testament and in the 
New. In the Old Testament, the Jews pretend that 
the christians have corrupted many places, on pur- 
pose to make symphony between both the Testa^ 
ments. On the other side, the christians have had 
so much reason to suspect the Jews, that when Aquila 
had translated the Bible in their schools, and had 
been taught by them, they rejected the edition, 
many of them, and some of them called it heresy 
to follow it And Justin Martyr justified it to 
Tryphon, that the Jews had defalked many sayings 
from the books of the old prophets, and, amongst the 
rest, he instances in that of the psalm, " Bicite in 
nationibus, quia Dominus regnavit k ligno." The 
last words they have cut off, and prevailed so far in 
it, that to this day none of our Bibles have it ; but 
if they ought not to have it, then Justin Martyr's 
Bible had more in it than it should have, for there 
it was ; so that a fault there was, either under or 
over. But, however, there are infinite readings in 
the New Testament, (for in that I will instance,) 
some whole verses in one part that are not in 
another; and there was, in some copies of St 
Mark's Gospel, in the last chapter, a whole verse, a 
chapter it was anciently called, that is not found in 
our Bibles, as St Jerome, "ad Hedibiam, q. 3." 
notes. The words he repeats, " Contr. Polygamos, 
lib. ii." " Et illi satis fiaciebant dicentes, steculum 
istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis substantia est, qute 
non sinit per immundos spiritiis veram Dei appre- 
hendi virttitem, idcireo, jam nunc revela justitiam 
tuam." — ^These words are thought by some to savour 
of Manichaism; and, for aught I can find, were 
therefore rejected out of many Greek copies, and at 
last out of the Latin. Now suppose that a Mani- 
chee, in disputation, should urge this place, having 
found it in his Bible, if a catholic should answer 
him, by saying it is aixxsryphal, and not found in 
divers Greek copies, might not the Manichee ask 
how it came in, if it was not the word of God, — and 
if it was, how came it out ? and at last take the 
same liberty of rejecting any other authority which 
shall be alleged against him, if he can find any 
copy that may favour him, however that favour be 
procured. And did not the Ebionites reject all the 
epistles of St Paul, upon pretence he was an enemy 
to the law of Moses ? Indeed it was boldly and most 
unreasonably done ; but if one tittle, or one chapter 

"* Gneci comiperunt Novum Testamentum, ut testantar 
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of St Mark be called apocryphal, for being suspected 
of Manichaism, it is a plea that wiU too much justify 
others, in their taking and choosing what they list 
But I will not urge it so far ; but is not there as 
much reason for the fierce Lutherans to reject the 
epistle of St James, for favouring Justification by 
works, or the epistle to the Hebrews, upon pretence 
that the sixth and tenth chapters do favour Nova- 
tianism ; especially since it was, by some famous 
churches, at first not accepted, even by the church 
of Rome herself P The parable of the woman taken 
in adultery, which is now in Jolm viii. Eosebius 
says was not in any gospel, but the gospel, ** secun- 
dum HebneoB ;" and St Jerome makes it doubtful ; 
and so does St Chrysostom and Enthymins, the first 
not vouchsafing to explicate it in his homilies upon 
St John, the other afiirming it not to be found in the 
exacter copies. I shaU not need to urge, that there 
are some words so near in sound, that the scribea 
might easily mistake : there is one famous one of 
Kvpif ^ovktvovreQ, which yet some copies read 
KtUpf ^vXtvovreQ} the sense is very unlikely, though 
the words be near, and there needs some little lux- 
ation to strain this latter reading to a good sense ; 
that famous precept of St Paul, that " the women 
must pray with a covering on their head," ^ca rove 
iiyyiXovQf " because of the angels," hath brought 
into the church an opinion that angels are present 
in churches, and are spectators of our devotion and 
deportment Such an opinion, if it should meet 
with peevish opposites on the one side, and con- 
fident hyperaspists on the other, might possibly 
make a sect ; and here were a clear ground for the 
afiirmative, and yet who knows but that it might 
have been a mistake of the transcribers ; for if it 
were read as Gothofrid^ and some others, would 
have it, hia rove iiyiXovg, or rather, dca rac &ycXaCf 
or, rove ^ityeXo/ovCi that the sense be, " women, in 
public assemblies, must wear a veil, by reason of 
the * companies of the young men' there present," it 
would be no ill exchange for the little change of 
some letters in a word, to make so probable, so clear 
a sense it the place. But the instances in this kind 
are too many, as appears in the variety of readings 
in several copies proceeding from the negligence 
or ignorance of the transcribers, or the malicious 
endeavour of heretics,"* or the inserting marginal 
notes into the text, or the nearness of several words. 
Indeed there is so much evidence of this particular, 
that it hath encouraged the servants of the vulgv 
translation, for so some are now-a>days, to prefier 
that translation before the original ; for although 
they have attempted that proposition with veiy ill 
success, yet that they could think it possible to 
be proved, is an argument there is much variety 
and alterations in divers texts ; for if there were 
not, it were impudence to pretend a translation, and 
that none of the best should be better than the origi- 
nal But so it is that this variety of reading is not 
of slight consideration ; for although it be demon- 
strably true, that all things necessary to faith and 
good manners arc preserved from alteration and 
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corztiption, because they are of things necessary, and 
they could not be necessary, unless they were de- 
livered to us, God, in his goodness and his justice, 
having obliged himself to preserve that which he 
hath bound us to observe and keep ; yet, in other 
things which God hath not obliged himself so 
punctually to preserve, in these things, since variety 
of reading is crept in, every reading takes away 
a degree of certainty from any proposition derivative 
from those places so read: and if some copies, 
especially if they be public and notable, omit a 
verse or a tittle, every argument from such a tittle 
or verse loses much of its strength and reputation; 
and we find it in a great instance. For when, in 
probation of the mystery of the glorious Unity in 
Trinity, we allege tiiat saying of St. John, *' there 
are three which bear witness in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Spirit, and these three are one," 
the antitrinitarians think they have answered the 
argument by saying the Syrian translation and di> 
vers Greek copies have not that verse in them, and, 
therefore, being of doubtful authority, cannot con- 
clude with certainty, in a question of faith. And 
there is an instance on the catholic part For when 
the Arians urge the saying of our Saviour, ** No 
man knows that day and hour," viz. of judgment, 
•' no, not the Son, but the Father only," — to prove 
Aat the Son knows not all things, and, therefore, 
cannot be God in the proper sense, — St. Ambrose 
thinks he hath answered the argument, by saying 
thoee words, " no, not the Son," were thrust into the 
text by the fraud of the Arians. So that here we 
have one objection, which must first be cleared and 
made in&llible, before we can be ascertained in any 
such question as to call them heretics that dissent 
5. Secondly, I consider that there are very many 
senses and designs of expounding Scripture, and 
when the grammatical sense is found out, we are 
many times never the nearer ; it is not that which 
was intended ; for there is, in very many Scriptures, 
a double sense, a literal and a spiritual, (for the 
Scripture is " a book written within and without,"") 
and both these senses are subdivided. For the lite- 
ral sense is either natural or figurative: and the 
spiritual is sometimes allegorical, sometimes anago- 
getical; nay, sometimes there are divers literal 
senses in the same sentence, as St Austin excellently 
proves in divers places;^ and it appears, in divers 
quotations in the New Testament, where the apos- 
tles and divine writers bring the same testimony to 
divers purposes; and particularly, St Paul's making 
that saying of the psalm, " Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee," to be an argument of 
Chrisf s resurrection, and a designation or ordination 
to his pontificate, is an instance very famous in his 
first and fifth chapters to the Hebrews. But now 
there being such variety of senses in Scripture, and 
but few places so marked out, as not to be capable 
of divers senses, if men will write commentaries, as 
Herod made orations, fiera iroXX^c fayraffia^, what 
infiiOible Kpirfipiov will be left whereby to judge of 
the certain, dogmatical, resolute sense of such places, 
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which have been the matter of question. For put 
case a question were commenced concerning the de- 
grees of glory in heaven, as there is in the schools a 
noted one, — to show an inequality of reward, Christ's 
parable is brought of the reward of ten cities, and 
of five, according to the divers improvement of the 
talents; this sense is mystical, and yet very probable, 
and understood by men, for aught I know, to this 
very sense. And the result of the argument is made 
good by St P^ul, "as one star difiereth from another 
in glory;" so shall it* be in the resurrection of the 
dead. Now suppose another should take the same 
liberty of expounding another parable to a mystical 
sense and interpretation, as all parables must be 
expounded, then the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard, and though differing in labour, yet having 
an equal reward, to any man's understanding may 
seem very strongly to prove the contrary ; and, as 
if it were of purpose, and that it were " primum in- 
tentum" of the parable, the lord of tlie vineyard 
determined the point resolutely upon the mutiny 
and repining of them that had borne the burden 
and heat of the day, " I will give unto this last even 
as to thee ;" which, to my sense, seems to determine 
the question of degrees ; they that work but little, 
and they that work long, shall not be distinguished 
in the reward^ though accidentally they were in the 
work: and if this opinion could but answer St 
Paul's words, it stands as fair, and perhaps fairer 
than the other. Now if we look well upon the 
words of St. Paul, we shall find he speaks nothing 
at all of diversity of degrees of glory in beatified 
bodies, but the differences of gloiy in bodies heavenly 
and earthly. " There are," says he, " bodies earthly, 
and there are heavenly bodies : and one is the glory 
of the earthly, another the glory of the heavenly ; 
one glory of the sun, another of the moon, &c. 
So shall it be in the resurrection ; for it is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption." Plainly 
thus, our bodies in the resurrection shall differ as 
much from our bodies here, in the state of cor- 
ruption, as one star does from another. And now 
suppose a sect should be commenced upon this 
question, (upon lighter and vainer many have been,) 
either side must resolve to answer the other's argu- 
ment, whether they can or no, and to deny to each 
other a liberty of expounding the parable to such a 
sense, and yet themselves must use it, or want an 
argument But men use to be unjust in their own 
cases ; and were it not better to leave each other to 
their liberty, and seek to preserve their own charity ; 
for when the words are capable of a mystical or a 
diverse sense, I know not why men's fancies or un- 
derstandings should be more bound to be like one 
another than their faces : and either, in all such places 
of Scripture, a liberty must be indulged to every 
honest and peaceable wise man, or else all argument 
from such places must be wholly declined. Now, 
although I instanced in a question, which, by good 
fortune, never came to open defiance, yet there have 
been sects framed upon lighter grounds, more in- 
considerable questions, which have been disputed, 

» Lib. xii. Confess, cap. 26. Lib. xl de Civit Dei, c. 19. 
Lib. iii. de Doctrinft Christ cap. 27. 
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on either side, with arguments less material and 
less pertinent. St Austin laughed at the Donatists, 
for bringing that saying of the spouse in the Can- 
ticles to prove their schism, " Indica mihi, ubi 
pascas ; ubi cubes in meridie." For from thence 
they concluded the residence of the church was only 
in the south part of the world, only in Africa. It 
was but a weak way of argument ; yet, the fothers 
were free enough to use such mediums, to prove 
mysteries of great concernment ;P but yet again, 
when they speak either against an adversary, or 
with consideration, they deny that such mystical 
senses can sufficiently confirm a question of faith. 
But I shall instance, in the great question of rebap- 
tization of heretics which many saints, and martyrs, 
and confessors, and divers councils, and almost all 
Asia and Africa, did once believe and practise. 
Their grounds for the invalidity of the baptism by a 
heretic, were such mystical words as these, " Oleum 
peccatoris non impinguet caput meum."*J — And, 
" Qui baptizatur k mortuo, quid proficit lavatio 
ejus P" ^ — ^And, « Ab aquA alienA abstmete." ■ — And, 
" Deus peccatores non exaudit" < — And, " He that 
is not with me is against me." " — I am not sure 
the other part had arguments so good. For the 
great one of ** una fides, unum baptisma," did not 
conclude it to their understandings who were of the 
other opinion, and men &mous in their generations ; 
for it was no argument that they who had been 
baptized by John's baptism, should not be baptized 
in the name of Jesus, because ** unus Deus, unum 
baptisma :" and as it is still one faith which a man 
confesseth several times, and one sacrament of the 
eucharist, though a man often communicates ; so it 
might be one baptism, though often ministered. 
And the unity of baptism might not be derived from 
the unity of the ministration, but from the unity of 
the religion into which they are baptized, though 
baptized a thousand times ; yet, because it was still 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, still into the death 
of Christ, it might be " unum baptisma." Whether 
Sts. Cyprian, Firmilian, and their colleagues, had 
this discourse, or no, I know not ; I am sure they 
might have had much better to have evacuated the 
force of that argument, although I believe they had 
the wrong cause in hand. But this is it that I say, 
that when a question is so undetermined in Scrip- 
ture, that the arguments rely only upon such mystical 
places, whence the best fancies can draw the great- 
est variety, and such which perhaps were never in- 
tended by the Holy Ghost, — ^itwere good the rivers 
did not swell higher than the fountain, and the con- 
fidence higher than the argument and evidence ; for, 
in this case, there could not any thing be so cer- 
tainly proved, as that the disagreeing party should 
deserve to be condemned, by a sentence of excom- 
munication, for disbelieving it j and yet they were ; 
which I wonder at so much the more, because they 
who, as it was since judged, had the right cause, 
had not any sufficient argument from Scripture, not 
80 much as such mystical arguments, but did fly to 
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the tradition of the church ; in which also^ I shall 
afterwards show, they had nothing that was abso- 
lutely certain. 

6. Thirdly, I consider that there are divers places 
of Scripture containing in them mysteries and ques- 
tions of great concernment, and yet the fabric and 
constitution is such, that there is no certain mark 
to determine, whether the sense of them should be 
literal or figurative ; I speak not here concerning 
extrinsical means of determination, as traductive 
interpretations, councils, fathers, popes, and the like; 
I shall consider them afterMrards in their several 
places ; but here the subject matter being concern- 
ing Scripture in its own capacity, I say there is 
nothing in the nature of the thing to determine the 
sense and meaning, but it must be gotten out as it 
can ; and that therefore it is unreasonable, tliat 
what of itself is ambiguous, should be understood 
in its own prime sense and intention under the pain 
of either a sin, or an anathema ; I instance in that 
famous place firom whence hath sprung that ques- 
tion of transubstantiation, " Hoc est corpus meum." 
The words are plain and clear, apt to be understood 
in the literal sense ; and yet this sense is so hard, 
as it does violence to reason, and, therefore, it is 
the question, whether or no it be not a figurative 
speech. But here what shall we have to determine 
it ? What mean soever we take, and to what sense 
you will expound it, you shall be put to give an ac- 
count, why you expound other places of Scripture, 
in the same case, to quite contrary senses. For if 
you expound it literally, then, besides that it seems 
to intrench upon the words of our blessed Saviour, 
" The words that I speak, they are spirit and they 
are life," that is, to be spiritually understood (and it 
is a miserable thing to see what wretched shifts are 
used to reconcile the literal sense to these words, 
and yet .to distinguish it from the Capemaitical 
fancy) : but, besides this, why are not those other 
sayings of Christ expounded literally ; " I am a 
vine," " I am the door," " I am a rock ?" Why do 
we fly to a figure in those parallel words, " This is 
the covenant which I make between me and you?'* 
and yet that covenant was but the sign of the cove- 
nant : and why do we fly to a figure, in a precept, 
as well as in mystery, and a proposition ? ** If thy 
right hand ofiend thee, cut it off"; " and yet we have 
figures enough to save a limb. If it be said, be^ 
cause reason tells us these are not to be expounded 
according to the letter ; this wiU be no plea for 
them, who retain the literal exposition of the other 
instance, against all reason, against all philosophy, 
against all sense, and against two or three sciences. 
But if you expound these words figuratively, besides 
that you are to contest against a world of preju- 
dices, you give yourself the liberty, which if others 
will use, when either they have a reason or a neces- 
sity so to do, they may, perhaps, turn all into alle- 
gory, and so may evacuate any precept, and elude 
any argument. Well, so it is that very wise men 
have expounded things allegorically,* when they 

* Sic Hieron. In adolescentift, provocatus ardoreet studio 
Scripturarum, allegoric^ interpretatus sum Abdiam pro- 
phetam, cujui historiam nesciebam. De Scnsii Allegonco 
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should have expounded them literally. So did the 
famous Origen, who, as St Jerome reports of him, 
turned paradise into an allegory, that he took away 
quite the truth of the story ; and not only Adam 
was turned out of the garden, but the garden itself 
out of paradise. Others expound things literally, 
when they should understand them in allegory : so 
did the ancient Papias understand Christ's mille- 
nary reign upon earth,^ and so depressed the hopes 
of Christianity, and their desires to the longing 
and expectation of temporal pleasures and satis- 
factions: and he was followed by Justin Martyr, 
Irenieus, Tertullian, Lactantius, and, indeed, the 
whole church generally, till St Austin and St 
Jerome's time, who, first of any whose works are 
extant, did reprove the error. If such great spirits 
he deceived in finding out what kind of senses be 
to be given to Scriptures, it may well be endured, 
that we, who sit at their feet, may also tread in the 
steps of them, whose feet could not always tread 
aright 

7. Fourthly, I consider that there are some 
places of Scripture that have the self-same expres- 
sions, the same preceptive words, the same reason 
and account, in all appearance; and yet, either 
must be expounded to quite different senses, or else 
we must renounce the communion and the charities 
of a great part of Christendom. And yet there is 
alsolutely nothing in the thing, or in its circum- 
stances, or in its 'adjuncts, that can determine it to 
different purposes. I instance in those great ex- 
clusive negatives for the necessity of both sacrar 
ments : " Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqu^" &c. 
" Nisi manducaveritis camem filii hominis," &c. a 
" non introibit in regnum ccelorum," for both these. 
Now, then, the first is urged for the absolute india- 
pensable necessity of baptism, even in infants, inso- 
much that infants go to part of hell, if, inculpably, 
both on their own and their parents' part, they miss 
of baptism ; for that is the doctrine of the church 
of Rome, which they learned from St Austin ; and 
others ako do from hence baptize infants, though 
with a less opinion of its absolute necessity. And 
yet the same manner of precept, in the same form 
of words, in the same manner of threatening, by an 
exclusive negative, shall not enjoin us to communi- 
cate infants, though damnation, at least in form of 
words, be exactly, and *' per omnia," alike appen- 
dant to the neglect of holy baptism, and the vener- 
able eucharist If " nisi quis renatus" shall con- 
clude against the anabaptist, for necessity of baptiz- 
ing infants, (as sure enough we say it does,) why 
shall not an equal " nisi comederitis" bring infants 
to the holy communion ? The primitive church, 
for some two whole ages, did follow their own 
principles, wherever they led them ; and seeing 
that, upon the same ' ground, equal results must 
follow, they did communicate infants as soon as 
they had baptized them. And why the church of 
Rome should not do so too, being she expounds 
** nisi comederitis " of oral manducation, I cannot 

S. Script dixit Basilius ; uv KtKOfk^tvfxivov fiiv t6» \6you 
^'n-oi^o^t^a, AXtj^ij ik ilvai oit irdvv doMTOfUV. L. XX. de 
Civ. iJei, c. 7. prafat L. xix. in Isai. et in c. 36. Ezek. 



yet learn b reason. And for others, they expound 
it of a spiritual manducation, why they shall not 
allow the disagreeing part the same liberty of ex- 
pounding ** nisi quis renatus," too, I by no means 
can understand. And, in these cases, no external 
determiner can be pretended in answer. For what- 
soever is extrinsical to the words, as councils, tra- 
ditions, church authority, and fathers, either have 
said nothing at all, or have concluded, by their 
practice, contrary to the present opinion, as is plain 
by their communicating infants by virtue of " nisi 
comederitis." 

8. Fifthly ; I shall not need to urge the mysteri- 
ousness of some points in Scripture, which " ex 
naturft rei," are hard to be understood, though very 
plainly represented. For there are some " secreta 
theologize," which are only to be understood by 
persons very holy and spiritual ; which are rather 
to be felt than discoursed of ; and, therefore, if per- 
adventure they be offered to public consideration, 
they will therefore be opposed, because they run 
the same fortune with many other questions ; that 
is, not to be understood, and so much the rather be- 
cause their understanding, that is, the feeling, such 
secrets of the kingdom, are not the results of logic 
and philosophy, nor yet of public revelation, but of 
the public spirit privately working ; and in no man 
is a duty, but in all that have it is a reward, — ^and. 
is not necessary for aU, but given to some ; pro- 
ducing its operations, not regularly, but upon occa- 
sions, personal necessities, and new emergencies. 
Of this nature are the spirit of obsignation, belief 
of partictdar salvation, special influences, and com- 
forts coming from a sense of the spirit of adoption, 
actual fervours, and great complacencies in devotion, 
spiritual joys, — ^which are little drawings aside of 
the curtains of peace and eternity, and antepasts of 
immortality. But the not understanding the per- 
fect constitution and temper of these mysteries, (and 
it is hard for any man so to understand, as to make 
others do so too that feel them not,) is cause, that, 
in many questions of secret theology, by being very 
apt and easy to be mistaken, there is a necessity in 
forbearing one another ; and this consideration 
would have been of good use in the question be- 
tween Soto and Catharinus, both for the preservaticm 
of their charity, and explication of the mystery. 

9. Sixthly ; But here it will not be unreasonable 
to consider, that all systems and principles of science 
are expressed, so that, either by reason of the uni- 
versality of the terms and subject matter, or the 
infinite variety of human understandings, and these, 
peradventure, swayed by interest, or determined by 
things accidental and extrinsical, — ^they seem to 
divers 'men, nay, to the same men upon divers oc- 
casions, to speak things extremely desperate, and 
sometimes contrary, but very often of great variety. 
And this very thing happens also in Scripture, that 
if it were not in " re sacrd. et seriA," it were ex- 
cellent sport to observe how the same place of Scrip- 
ture serves several turns upon occasion ; and they 

^ y Apocal. xx. 
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at that time believe the words sound nothing else ; 
whereas in the liberty of their judgment and ab> 
stracting from that occasion, their commentaries 
understand them wholly to a differing sense. It is 
a wonder of what excellent use to the church of 
Rome, is " tibi dabo claves :'* it was spoken to 
Peter, and none else (sometimes) ; and, therefore, it 
concerns him and his successors only ; the rest are 
to derive from him. And yet, if you question them 
for their sacrament of penance, and priestly abso- 
lution, then " tibi dabo claves *' comes in, and that 
was spoken to St Peter, and, in him, to the whole 
college of the apostles, and, in them, to the whole 
hierarchy. If you question why the 'pope pretends 
to free souls from purgatory, " tibi dabo claves '* is 
his warrant ; but if you teU him the keys are only 
for binding and loosing on earth directly, and in 
heaven consequently ; and that .purgatory is a part 
of hell, or rather neither earth, nor heaven, nor 
hell, and so the keys seem to have nothing to do 
with it, then his commission is to be enlarged by a 
supple tory of reason and consequences, and his keys 
shall unlock this difficulty, for it is *' clavis scien- 
tijp," as well as *• auctoritatis." And these keys 
shall enable him to eicpound Scriptures infallibly, to 
determine questions, to preside in councils, to dictate 
to all the world magisterially, to rule the church, to 
dispense with oaths, to abrogate laws : and if his 
key of knowledge will not, the key of authority 
shall, and " tibi dabo claves " shall answer for all. 
We have an instance in the single fancy of one man, 
what rare variety of matter is afforded from those 
'l>lain words of " Oravi pro te, Petre;*'* for that 
place (says Bellarmine^) is otherwise to be under- 
stood of Peter, otherwise of the popes, and other- 
wise of the church of Rome. And " pro te " signi- 
fies, that Christ prayed that Peter might neither err 
personally nor judicially ; and that Peter's succes- 
sors, if they did err personally, might not err 
judicially; and that the Roman church might not err 
personally. All this variety of sense is pretended 
by the fancy of one man, to be in a few words, 
which are as plain and simple as are any words in 
Scripture. And what then in those thousands that 
are intricate P So is done with ^ pasce oves," which 
a man would think were a commission as innocent 
and guiltless of designs, as the sheep in the folds 
are. But if it be asked, why the bishop of Rome 
calls himself universal bishop ? " Pasce oves " is 
his warrant. — Why he pretends to a power of 
deposing princes ? " Pasce oves," said Christ to 
Peter, the second time. — If it be demanded why also 
he pretends to a power of authorizing his subjects 
to kill him ? " Pasce agnos," said Christ the third 
time : — And " pasce " is " doce," and " pasce " is 
" impera," and " pasce " is " occide." Now if others 
should take the same unreasonableness I will not 
say, but the same liberty in expounding Scripture ; 
or if it be not license taken, but that the Scripture 
itself is so full and redundant in senses quite con- 
trary, what man soever, or what company of men 
soever, shall use this principle, will certainly find 
such rare productions from several places, that 
■ Luke xxii. 



either the unreasonableness of the thing will discover 
the error of the proceeding, or else there will be a 
necessity of permitting a great liberty of judgment, 
where is so infinite variety, without limit or mark 
of necessary determination. If the first, theii, be- 
cause an error is so obvious and ready to ourselves, 
it will be great imprudence or tyranny to be hasty 
in judging others ; but if the latter, it is that I 
contend for : for it is most unreasonable, when either 
the thing itself ministers variety, or that we take 
license to ourselves in variety of interpretations, or 
proclaim to aO the world' our great weakness, by 
our actually being deceived, that we should either 
prescribe to others magisterially, when we are in 
error* or limit their understandings, when/ the thing 
itself affords liberty and variety. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Difficulty of expcunding Scripture, 

1. Thkse considerations are taken from the 
nature of Scripture itself; but then if we consider 
that we have no certain ways of determining places 
of difficulty and question, infallibly and certainly, 
but that we must hope to be saved in the belief of 
things plain, necessary, and fundamental, and our 
pious endeavour to find out God's meaning in such 
places, which he hath left under a cloud for other 
great ends reserved to his own knowledge, we shall 
see a very great necessity in allowing a liberty in 
prophesying, without prescribing authoritatively to 
other men's consciences, and becoming lords and 
masters of their fjaiih. Now the means of expound- 
ing Scripture are either external or internal. For 
the extenuil, as church-authority, tradition, fiithers, 
councils, and decrees of bishops, — ^they are of a 
distinct consideration, and follow after in their order. 
But here we will first consider the invalidity and 
uncertainty of all those means of expounding Scrip- 
ture ; which are more proper and internal to the 
nature of the thing. The great masters of com- 
mentaries, some whereof have undertaken to know 
all mysteries, have propounded many ways to ex- 
pound Scripture, which indeed are excellent helps, 
but not infallible assistances, both because them- 
selves are but moral instruments, which force not 
truth " ex abscondito," as also because they are not 
infallibly used and applied. 1. Sometimes the 
sense is drawn forth by the context and connexion 
of parts : it is well, when it can be so. But when 
there are two or three antecedents, and subjects 
spoken o( what man or what rule shall ascertain 
me, that I make my reference true by drawing the 
relation to such an antecedent ; to which I have a 
mind to apply it, another hath not ? For in a con- 
texture, where one part does not always depend 
upon another, where things of differing natures inter- 
vene and interrupt the first intentions, there it is 
not always very probable to expound Scripture, and 
* BeUar. lib. v. dc Pontic cap. Z. Sect Retpondeo primo. 
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take its meaning by its proportion to the neighbour- 
ing words. But who desires satisfaction in this, 
may read the observation verified in St Gregory's* 
morals upon Job ; and the instances he there brings, 
are excellent proof, that this way of interpretation 
does not warrant any man to impose his expositions 
upon the belief and understanding of other men too 
confidently and magisterially. 

2. Secondly : another great pretence or medium 
is the conference of places, which lUyricus calls 
** ingens remedinm ot felicissimam expositionem 
sanctae scripturce ;" and indeed so it is, if well and 
temperately used; but then we are beholden to 
them that do so ; for there is no rule that can con- 
strain them to it; for comparing of places is of so 
indefinite capacity, that if there be ambiguity of 
words, variety of sense, alteration of circumstances, 
or difiTerence of style among divine writers, then 
there is nothing that may be more abused by wilful 
people, or may more easily deceive the unwary, or 
that may more amuse the most intelligent observer. 
The anabaptists take advantage enough in this pro- 
ceeding; — and indeed so may any one that list; and 
when we pretend against them the necessity of bap- 
tizing all, by authority of " nisi quis renatus fuerit 
ex aquA et Spiritu," they have a parallel for it, and 
tell us, that Christ will " baptize us with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire," and that one place expounds 
the other ; and because by fire is not meant an ele- 
ment, or any thing that is natural, but an allegory 
and figurative expression of the same thing; so also 
by water may be meant the figure signifying the eflfect 
or manner of operation of the Holy Spirit Fire in 
one place, and water in the other, do but represent 
to us that Christ's baptism is nothing else but the 
cleansing and purifying us by the Holy Ghost But 
that which I here note, as of greatest concernment, 
and which in all reason ought to be an utter over- 
throw to this topic, is a universal abuse of it among 
those that use it most ; and when two places seem to 
have the same expression, or if a word have a double 
ngnification, — ^because in this place it may have 
such a sense, therefore it must ; because in one of 
the places the sense is to their purpose, they con- 
clode that therefore it must be so in the other too. 
An instance I give in the great question between 
the Socinians and the Catholics. If any place be 
urged in which our blessed Saviour is called God, 
they show you two or three where the word God 
is taken in a depressed sense, for a ** quasi-Deus," 
as when God said to Moses, "Constitui te Deom 
Pharaonis;" and hence they argue, because I can 
show the word is used for a " Deus fectus," therefore 
no argument is sufficient to prove Christ to be 
" Deus verus " from the appellative of " Deus." 
And might not another argue to the exact contrary, 
and as well urge that Moses is " Deus verus," be- 
cause in some places the word ''Deus" is used 
" pro Deo letemo :" both ways the argument con- 
cludes impiously and unreasonably. It is a fallacy 
" 4 posse ad esse affirmative ;" because breaking of 
bread is sometimes used for a eucharistical mandu- 
cation in Scripture; therefore I shall not, from any 

•■ Lib. 5. c. 22. ^ De Doctrin. Christian, lib. a 



testimony of Scripture affirming the first christians 
to have broken bread together, conclude that they 
lived hospitably and in common society. Because 
it may possibly be eluded, therefore it does not 
signify any thing. And this is the great way of 
answering all the arguments that can be brought 
against any thing, that any man hath a mind to 
defend; and any man that reads any controversies 
of any side, shall find as many instances of this 
vanity almost as he finds arguments from Scripture; 
this fault was of old noted by St Austin, for then 
they had got the trick, and he is angry at it ; '* neque 
enim putare debemus esse prsscriptum, ut quod in 
aliquo loco res aliqua per similitudinem significa- 
verit, hoc etiam semper significare credamus."** 

3. Thirdly : oftentimes scriptures are pretended 
to be expounded by a proportion and analogy of 
reason. And this is as the other ; if it be well, it 
is well. But unless there were some " intellectus 
universalis " furnished with infallible propositions, 
by referring to which every man might argue infill- 
libly, this logic may deceive as well as any of the 
rest For it is with reason as with men's tastes ; 
although there are some general principles, which 
are reasonable to all men, yet every man is not able 
to draw out aU its consequences, nor to understand 
them when they are drawn forth, nor to believe 
when he does understand them. There is a pre- 
cept of St Paul directed to the Thessalonians before 
they were gathered into a body of a church, " To 
withdraw from every brother that walketh dis- 
orderly."*' But if this precept were now observed, I 
would fain know whether we should not fall into 
that inconvenience, which St. Paul sought to avoid 
in giving the same commandment to the church of 
Corinth; " I wrote to you that ye should not com- 
pany with fornicators;" and ''yet not altogether 
with the fornicators of this world, for then ye must 
go out of the world."** And therefore, he restrains 
it to a quitting the society of christians living ill 
lives. But now, that all the world hath been chris- 
tians, if we should sin in keeping company with 
vicious christians, must we not also go out of this 
world P Is not the precept made null, because the 
reason is altered, and things are come about, and 
that the oi iroXXol are ** the brethren," a^cX^oi 
6vofia(6fi€voi, "called brethren," as St Paul's phrase 
is? And yet either this never was considered, or 
not yet believed ; for it is generally taken to be 
obligatory, tliough, I think, seldom practised. But 
when we come to expound scriptures to a certain 
sense by arguments drawn from prudential motives, 
then we are in a vast plain without any sufficient 
guide, and we shall have so many senses as there 
are human prudences. But that whfch goes farther 
than this, is a parity of reason from a plain place 
of Scripture to an obscure, from that which is 
plainly set down in a text to another that is more 
remote firom it And thus is that place in St 
Matthew forced, " If thy brother refuse to be amend- 
ed, * die ecclesiee.' " Hence some of the Roman 
doctors argue, if Christ commands to " tell the 
church" in case of adultery or private injury, then 
« 2Thcs8. iii.6. * ^ ICor. v. 9. 
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much more in case of heresy. Well, suppose this to 
be a good interpretation: why must I stay here? 
why may not I also add, by a parity of reason, if 
the church must be told of heresy, much more of 
treason : and why may not I reduce aU sins to the 
cognizance of a church-tribunal, and some men do di- 
rectly, and Snecanus does heartily and plainly ? If a 
man's principles be good, and his deductions certain, 
he need not care whither they carry him : but when an 
authority is intrusted to a person^ and the extent of 
his power expressed in his commission, it will not be 
safety to meddle beyond his commission upon confi- 
dence of a parity of reason. — ^To instance once 
more : when Christ in "pasce ores, et tu es Petrus," 
gave power to the pope to govern the church, (for 
to that sense the church of Rome expounds those 
authorities,) by a certain consequence of reason, 
say they, he gave all things necessary for exercise 
of this jurisdiction ; and therefore in " pasce oves" 
he gave him an indirect power over temporals, for 
that is necessary that he may do his duty : well, 
having gone thus far, we will go farther upon the 
parity of reason ; therefore he hath given the pope 
the gift of tongues, and he hath given him power 
to give it ; for how else shall Xavier convert the 
Indians ? he hath given him power also to com- 
mand the seas and the winds, that they should obey 
him, for this also is very necessary in some cases. 
And 60 ** pasce oves" is " accipe donum linguamm,'* 
and " impera ventis, et dispone regum diademata, 
et laicorum praedia," and "influentias coeli" too, 
and whatsoever the parity of reason will judge 
equally necessary in order to " pasce oves." — When 
a man does speak reason, it is but reason he should 
be heard ; but though he may have the good for- 
tune, or the great abilities, to do it, yet he hath not 
a certainty, no regular infallible assistance, no in- 
spiration of arguments and deductions ; and if he 
had, yet because it must be reason that must judge 
of reason, unless other men's understandings were 
of the same air, the same constitution and ability, 
they cannot be prescribed unto by another man's 
reason ; especially because such reasonings as 
usually are in explication of particular places of 
Scripture, depend upon minute circumstances and 
particularities, in which it is so easy to be deceived, 
and so hard to speak reason regularly and always, 
that it is the greater wonder if we be not deceived. 
4. Fourthly : others pretend to expound Scripture 
by the analogy of faith, and that is the most sure 
and infallible way, as it is thought : but upon stricter 
survey it is but a chimera, a thing in " nubibus," 
which varies like the right hand and left hand of a 
pillar, and at the best is but like the coast of a 
country to a traveller out of his way ; it may bring 
him to his journey's end though twenty miles about ; 
it may keep him from running into the sea, and 
from mistaking a river for dry land ; but whether 
this little path or the other be the right way, it tells 
not So is the analogy of faith, that is, if I under- 
stand it right, the rule of faith, that is, the creed. 
Now were it not a fine device to go to expound all 
the Scripture by the creed, there being in it so 
many thousand places, which have no more rela- 



tion to any article in the creed, than they have to 
" Tityre, tu patulie P" Indeed, if a man resolves to 
keep the analogy of fidth, that is, to expound Scrip- 
ture so as not to do any violence to any fundamen- 
tal article, he shall be sure, however he errs, yet not 
to destroy faith ; he shall not perish in his exposi- 
tion. And that was the precept given by St Paul, 
that all prophesyings should be estimated xar d^a- 
Xoylay ir/in-£«c;* and to this very purpose, St 
Austin, in his exposition of Genesis, by way of pre- 
face sets down the articles of faith, with this design 
and protestation of it, that if he says nothing against 
those articles, though he miss the particular sense 
of the place, there is no danger or sin in his expo- 
sition ; but how that analogy of &ith should have 
any other influence in expounding such places, in 
which those articles of faith are neither expressed 
nor involved, I understand not But then if you 
extend the analogy of faith farther than that which 
is proper to the rule or symbol of faith, then every 
man expounds Scripture " according to the analogy 
of feith ,* " but what P his own fEuth : which faith, if 
it be questioned, I am no more bound to expound 
according to the analogy of another -man's iiuth, 
than he to expound according to the analogy of 
mine. And this is it that is complained of on all 
sides, that overvalue their own opinions. Scripture 
seems so clearly to speak what they believe, that 
they wonder all the world does not see it as clear as 
they do : but they satisfy themselves with saying, 
that it is because they come with prejudice j where- 
as, if they had the true belief, that is, theirs, they 
would easily see what they see. And this is very 
true : for if they did believe as others believe, they 
would expound scriptures to their sense ; but if this 
be expounding according to the analogy of faith, it 
signifies no more than this, " Be you of my mind, 
and then my arguments will seem concluding, and 
my authorities and allegations pressing and perti- 
nent :" and this will serve on all sides, and there- 
fore vrill do but little service to the determination of 
questions, or prescribing to other men's consciences 
on any side. 

5. Lastly : consulting the originals is thought a 
great matter to interpretation of scriptures. But 
this is to small purpose : for indeed it will expound 
the Hebrew and the Greek, and rectify translations. 
But I know no man that says that the Scriptures in 
Hebrew and Greek are easy and certain to be un- 
derstood, and that they are hard in Latin and Eng- 
lish : the difficulty is in the thing, however it be 
expressed, — the least, is in the language. If ^^ 
original languages were our mother-tongue. Scrip- 
ture is not much the easier to us ; and a natural 
Greek or a Jew can with no more reason, or autho- 
rity, obtrude his interpretations upon other men's 
consciences, than a man of another nation. Add to 
this that the inspection of the original is no more 
certain way of interpretation of Scripture now, than 
it was to the fathers and primitive ages of the church; 
and yet he that observes what infinite variety of 
translations of the Bible were in the first ages of the 
church, (as St Jerome observes,) and never a one 
• Rom. ri. 12. 
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like another; will think that we shall differ as 
much in our interpretations as they did, and that 
the medium is as uncertain to ns as it was to them; 
and so it is : witness the great number of late trans- 
lations, and the infinite number of commentaries, 
which are too pregnant an argument, that we nei- 
iher agree in the understanding of the words nor of 
the sense. 

6. The truth is, aU these ways of interpreting of 
Scripture, which of themselyes are good helps, are 
made, either by design or by our infirmities, ways of 
intricating and involving scriptures in greater diffi- 
culty ; because men do not Icam their doctrines from 
Scripture, but come to the understanding of Scrip- 
ture with preconceptions and ideas of doctrines of 
their own ; and then no wonder that scriptures look 
Kke pictures, wherein every man in the room be- 
lieves they look on him only, and that wheresoever 
he stands, or how often soever he changes his sta- 
tion. So that now what was intended for a remedy, 
becomes the promoter of our disease, and our meat 
becomes the matter of sickness ; and the mischief 
is, the wit of man cannot find a retnedy for it ; for 
there is no rule, no limit, no certain principle, by 
which all men may be guided to a certain and so 
infallible an interpretation, that he can with any 
equity prescribe to others to believe his interpreter 
tions in places of controversy or ambiguity. A 
man would think that the memorable prophecy of 
Jacob, that "the sceptre should not depart from 
Jndah till Shiloh come," should have been so clear 
a determination of the time of the Messias, that a 
Jew should never have doubted it to have been ve- 
rified in Jesus of Nazareth; and yet for this so 
clear vaticination, they have no l^ss than twenty- 
six answers. St. Paul and St James seem to speak 
a little diversely concerning justification by faith 
and works, and yet to my understanding it is very 
easy to reconcile them ; but all men are not of my 
mind; for Osiander, in his confutation of the 'book 
which Melancthon wrote against him, observes, 
that there are twenty several opinions concerning 
justification, all drawn from the Scriptures, by the 
men only of the Augustine confession. There are 
sixteen several opinions concerning original sin; and 
as many definitions of the sacraments, as there are 
sects of men that disagree about them. 

7. And now what help is there for us in the midst 
of these uncertainties ? If we foUow any one trans- 
lation, or any one man's commentary, what rule 
shall we have to choose the right by ? or is there 
any one man, that hath translated perfectly, or ex- 
pounded infedlibly P No translation challenges such 
a prerogative to be authentic, but the vulgar Latin; 
and yet see with what good success ; for when it 
was declared authentic by the council of Trent, 
Sixtus put forth a copy much mended of what it was, 
and tied all men to follow that ; but that did not 
satisfy ; for Pope Clement revives and corrects it in 
many places, and still the decree remains in a 
changed subject. — And, secondly, that translation 
will be very unapt to satisfy, in which one of their 
own men, Isidore Clarius, a monk of Brescia, found 

f In Commonil. ) 



and mended eight thousand faults, besides innumer- 
able others which he says he pretermitted. — And 
then, thirdly, to show how little themselves were 
satisfied with it, divers learned men among them 
did new translate the Bible, and thought they did 
God and the church good service in it. So that if 
you take this for your precedent, you are sure to 
be mistaken infinitely ; if you take any other, the 
authors themselves do not promise you any secu- 
rity ; if you resolve to follow any one, as far only 
as you see cause, then you only do wrong or right 
by chance ; for you have certainty just proportion- 
able to your own skill, to your own infallibility. If 
you resolve to follow any one whithersoever he leads, 
we shall oftentimes come thither, where we shall 
see ourselves become ridiculous ; as it happened in 
the case of Spiridion, bishop of Cyprus, who so re- 
solved to follow his old book, that when an elo- 
quent bishop who was desired to preach, read his 
text, "Tu autem tolle cubile tuum et ambula;'' 
Spiridion was very angry with him, because in his 
book it was "toUe ledum tuum," and thought it 
arrogance in the preacher to speak better Latin 
than his translator had done : and if it be thus in 
translations, it is far worse in expositions : " Quia 
scilicet Scripturam sacram pro ips^ sui altitudine 
non uno eodemque sensil omnes accipiunt, ut pen^ 
quot homines, tot illic sententiie erui posse videan- 
tur," said Vincentius Lirinensis.' In which every 
man knows what innumerable ways there are of 
being mistaken, — God having in things not simply 
necessary left such a difficulty upon those parts of 
Scripture which are the subject-matters of contro- 
versy, **ad edomandam labore superbiam, et intel- 
lectum k fastidio revocandum," as St Austin gives 
a reason,^ that all that err honestly, are therefore to 
be pitied and tolerated, because it is or may be the 
condition of every man, at one time or other. 

8. The sum is this: since Holy, Scripture is the 
repository of Divine truths, and the great rule of 
faith, to which all sects of christians do appeal for 
probation of their several opinions ; and since all 
agree in the articles of the creed ^s things clearly 
and plainly set down, and as containing all that 
which is of simple and prime necessity ; and since, 
on the other side, there are in Scripture many other 
mysteries, and matters of question, upon which 
there is a veil ; since there are so many copies with 
infinite varieties of reading; since a various inter- 
punction, a parenthesis, a letter, an accent, may 
much alter the sense; since some places have divers 
literal senses, many have spiritual, mystical, and al- 
legorical meanings ; since there are so many tropes, 
metonymies, ironies, hyperboles, proprieties, and im- 
proprieties of language, whose understanding de- 
pends upon such circumstances, that it is almost 
impossible to know its proper interpretation, now 
that the knowledge of such circumstances and par- 
ticular stories is irrevocably lost ; since there are 
some mysteries which, at the best advantage of ex- 
pression, are not easy to be apprehended, and whose 
expUcation, by reason of our imperfections, must 
needs be dark, sometimes weak, sometimes unin- 
t Lib. 2. de Doctr. Christian, c. 6. 
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telligible ; and, lastly, since those ordinary means of 
expounding Scripture, as searching the originals, 
conference of places, parity of reason, and analogy 
of faith, are all dubioos, uncertain, and yery feUible, 
— ^he that is the wisest, and by consequence the 
likeliest to expound truest in all probability of 
reason, will be very far from confidence; because 
erery one of these, and many more, are like so 
many degrees of improbability and uncertainty, all 
depressing our certainty of finding out truth in such 
mysteries, and amidst so many difficulties. And 
therefore, a wise man, that considers this, would 
not willingly be prescribed to by others ,* and there- 
fore, if he also be a just man, he will not impose 
upon others; for it is best every man should be left 
in that liberty, from which no man can justly take 
him, unless he could secure him from error : so that 
here also there is a necessity to conserve the liberty 
of prophesying, and interpreting Scripture ; a ne- 
cessity derived from the consideration of the diffi- 
culty of Scripture in questions controverted, and the 
uncertainty of any internal medium of interpretation. 



SECTION V. 

Of the Intuffieiency and Uncertainty of Tradition 
to expound Scripture^ or determine Questions, 

1. In the next place, we must consider those 
extrinsical means of interpreting Scripture, and 
determining questions, which they most of all con- 
fide in, that restrain prophesying with the greatest 
tyranny. The first and principal is tradition, which 
is pretended not only to expound Scripture, " (Ne- 
cesse enim est propter tantos tarn varii erroris an- 
fractfts, ut prophetice et apostolicoe interpretationis 
linea secundum ecclesiastici et catholici senstls nor- 
mam dirigatur,)"^ but also to propound articles 
nx>on a distinct stock, such articles, whereof there 
is no mention and proposition in Scripture. And in 
this topic, not only the distinct articles are clear 
and plain, like as the fundamentals of faith ex- 
pressed in Scripture, but also it pretends to expound 
Scripture, and to determine questions with so much 
clarity and certainty, as there shall neither be error 
nor doubt remaining, and therefore no disagreeing 
is here to be endured. And, indeed, it is most true, 
if tradition can perform these pretensions, and teach 
us plainly, and assure us infallibly of all truths, 
which they require us to believe, we can in this case 
httve no reason to disbelieve them, and therefore are 
certainly heretics if we do, because, without a crime, 
without some human interest or collateral design, 
we cannot disbelieve traditive doctrine or traditive 
interpretation, if it be infallibly proved to us that 
tradition is an infallible guide. 

2. But here I first consider that tradition is no 
repository of articles of faith, and therefore the not 
following it is no argument of heresy ; for besides 
that I have showed Scripture in its plain expresses 

^ Vincent Lirinens. in Commonitor. 



to be an abondaiit rule of fiutfa and manners, tradi- 
tion is a topic as fallible as any other: so fallible 
that it cannot be sufficienti evidence to any man in a 
matter of faith or question of heresy. 

3. For first, I find, that the Others were infinitely 
deceived in their account and enumeration of tradi- 
tions : sometimes they did call some traditions such, 
not which they knew to be so, but by arguments 
and presumptions they concluded them so. Such 
as was that of St Austin, ** £a qus universalis tenet 
ecclesia nee k conciliis instituta reperiuntur, credi- 
bile est ab apostolorum traditione descendisse."' 
Now suppose this rule probable, that is the most, 
yet it is not certain; it might come by custom, 
whose original was not known, but yet could not 
derive from an apostolical principle. Now when 
they conclude of particular traditions by a general 
rule, and that general rule not certain, but, at the 
most, probable in any thing, and certainly false in 
some things, — ^is it wonder if the productions, that 
is, their judgments and pretence, fail so often. And 
if I should but instance in all the particulars, in 
which tradition was pretended falsely or uncertainly 
in the first ages, I should multiply them to a 
troublesome variety : for it was then accounted so 
glorious a thing to have spoken with the persons of 
the apostles, that if any man could with any coloar 
pretend to it, he might abuse the whole church, and 
obtrude what he listed under the specious title of 
apostolical tradition; and it is very notorious to 
every man, that vrill but read and observe the 
Recognitions or Stromata of Clemens ' Alexandri- 
nus, — ^where there is enough of such false wares 
showed in every book, and pretended to be no less 
than from the aposties. In the first age after the 
apostles, Papias pretended he received a tradition 
from the aposties, that Christ, before the day of 
judgment, should reign a thousand years upon earth, 
and his saints with him in temporal felicities ; and 
this thing proceeding from so great ,an authority as 
the testimony of Papias, drew after it all or most of 
the christians in the first three hundred years. For 
besides, that the millenary opinion is expressly 
taught by Papias, Justin Martyr, Ireneeus, Origen, 
Lactantius, Severus, Victorinus, Apollinaris, Nepos, 
and divers others famous in their time ; Justin Mar- 
tyr, in his Dialogue against Tryphon, says, it was 
the belief of ail christians exactiy orthodox, irat d 
rivi^ tlerl Kara xAvra opOoyvuffioyeg Xptar*avol ; and 
yet there was no such tradition, but a mistake in 
Papias : bnt I find it no where spoke against, till 
Dionysius of Alexandria confuted Nepos*s book, and 
converted Coracian tiie Egyptian from the opini(»* 
Now if a tradition, whose beginning of being called 
so began with a scholar of the aposties, (for so was 
Papias,) and then continued for some ages upon the 
mere authority of so famous a man, did yet deceive 
the church: much more fallible is the pretence, 
when, two or three hundred years after, it but com- 
mences, and then by some learned man is first called a 
tradition apostolical. And so it happened in the case 
of the Arian heresy, which the Nicene fiathers did 
confute by objecting a contrary tradition apostolical, 
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aa Theodoret reports ;^ and yet if they had not had 
better arguments from Scripture than from tradition, 
they would have foiled much in so good a cause ; 
for this very pretence the Arians themselves made, 
and desired to be tried by the fathers of the first 
three hundred years, which was a confutation suf- 
ficient to them who pretended a clear tradition, 
because it was unimaginable, that the tradition 
shoold leap so as not to come from the first to the 
last by the middle. But that this trial was some- 
time declined by that excellent man, St. Athanasius, 
although at other times confidently and truly pre- 
tended, it was an argument the tradition was not so 
clear, but both sides might with some fairness pre- 
tend to it.^ And therefore, one of the prime founders 
of their heresy, the heretic Artemon,™ — ^having 
observed the advantage might be taken by any sect 
that would pretend tradition, because the medium 
was plausible, and consisting of so many particulars, 
that it was hard to be redargued, — ^pretended a 
tradition from the apostles, that Christ was i/^cXoc 
ArBp^iroff and that the tradition did descend by a 
constant succession in the church of Rome to Pope 
Victor's time inclusively, and till Zephyrinus had 
interrupted the series and corrupted the doctrine ; 
which pretence, if it had not had some appearance 
of truth, so as possibly to abuse the church, had 
not been worthy of confutation, which yet was with 
care undertaken by an old writer, out of whom 
Eusebius transcribes a large passage to reprove the 
vanity of the pretender." But I observe from hence, 
that it was usual to pretend to tradition, and that it 
was easier pretended than confuted, and I doubt 
not but oftener done than discovered. A great 
question arose in Africa concerning the baptism of 
heretics, whether it were valid or no. St Cyprian 
and his party appealed to Scripture j Stephen 
bishop of Rome, and his party, would be judged by 
custom and tradition ecclesiastical. See how much 
the nearer the question was to a determination, 
either that probation was not accounted by St. 
Cyprian, and the bishops both of Asia and Africa, 
to be a good argument, and sufficient to determine 
them, or there was no certain tradition against 
them ; for unless one of these two do it, nothing 
could excuse them from opposing a known truth, 
unless peradventure, St Cyprian, Firmilian, the 
bishops of Galatia, Cappadocia, and almost two parts 
of the world, were ignorant of such a tradition, for 
they knew of none such, and some of them expressly 
denied it And the sixth general synod approves 
of the canon ^ made in the council of Carthage 
under Cyprian upon this very ground, because in 
" preedictonun prssulum locis et solum secundum, 
traditam eis consuetndinem servatus est ; " they 
had a particular tradition for rebaptization, and 
therefore there could be no tradition universal against 
it ; or if there were, they knew not of it, but much 
for the contrary: and then it would be remembered 

k Lib. 1. Hi«t. c. 8. 
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that a concealed tradition was like a silent thunder, 
or a law not promulgated ; it neither was known, 
nor was obUgatory. And I shall observe this too, 
that this very tradition was so obscure, and was so 
obscurely delivered, silently proclaimed, that St. 
Austin, who disputed against the Donatists upon 
this very question, was not able to prove it but by a 
consequence which he thought probable and credi- 
ble, as appears in his discourse against the Donatists. 
" The apostles," saith St. Austin,? " prescribed 
nothing in this particular : but this custom, which 
is contrary to Cyprian, ought to be believed to have 
come from their tradition, as many other things 
which the catholic church observes." That is all 
the ground and all the reason; nay, the church did 
waver concerning that question, and before the deci- 
sion of a council, Cyprian and others might dissent 
without breach of charity .<) It was plain then there 
was no dear tradition in the question; possibly 
there might be a custom in some churches postnate 
to the times of the apostles, but nothing that was 
obligatory, no tradition apostcdical. But this was 
a suppletory device read^ at hand whenever they 
needed it ; and St Austin confuted the Pelagians, 
in the question of origiiud sin, by the custom of 
exorcism and insufflation,' which St Austin said^ 
came from the apostles by tradition ; which yet was 
then, and is now, so impossible to be proved, that 
he that shall aflSrm it, shall gain only the reputation 
of a bold man and a confident 

4. Secondly: I consider, if the report of traditions 
in the primitive times, so near the ages apostolical, 
was so uncertain, that they were fain to aim at 
them by conjectures, and grope as in the dark, the 
uncertainty is much increased since ; because there 
are many famous writers whose works are lost, 
which yet if they had continued they might have 
been good records to us, as Clemens Romonus, 
Hegesippus, Nepos, Coracion, Dionysius Areopagite, 
of Alexandria, of Corinth, Firmilian, and many 
more : and since we see pretences have been made 
without reason in those ages, where they might 
better have been confuted than now they can, — ^it 
is greater prudence to suspect any later pretences, 
since so many sects have been, so many wars, so 
many corruptions in authors, so many authors lost, 
so much ignorance hath intervened, and so many 
interests have been served, that now the rule is to . 
be altered: and whereas it was of old time credible, 
that that was apostolical whose beginning they knew 
not, — ^now quits contrary, we cannot safely believe 
them to be apostolical, unless we do know their 
beginning to have been firom the apostles. For 
this consisting of probabilities and particulars, 
which put together make up a moral demonstration, 
-^the argument which I now urge, — ^hath been 
growing these fifteen hundred years ; and if anciently 
there was so much as to evacuate the authority of 
tradition, — ^much more is there now absolutely to 

&w\ii<rroi *rauTa jioHio^deravTt9 lirotev. — JusTiN Mart. 
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destroy it, when all the particalurs, which tune and 
infinite variety of human accidents have been 
amassing together, are now concentred, and are 
united by way of constipation. Because every age, 
and every great change, and every heresy, and every 
interest, hath increased the difficulty of finding out 
true traditions. 

5. Thirdly : there are very many traditions 
which are lost, and yet they are concerning matters 
of as great consequence as most of those questions 
for the determination whereof traditions are pre- 
tended : it is more than probable, that as in bap- 
tism and the eucharist the very forms of ministra- 
tion are transmitted to us, so also in confirmation 
and ordination, and that there were special direc- 
tions for visitation of the sick, and explicit interpre- 
tations of those difficult places of St Paul, which 
St. Peter affirmed to be so difficult, that the igno- 
rant do wrest them to their own damnation ; and 
yet no church hath conserved these or those many 
more, which St Basil affirms to be so many, that 
ciriXc^i^ tifjiipa ret iypaifHi rife €iricXiyff/oc fivirr^pia 
hifiyovfuvov ; *' the day would fail him in the veiy 
simple enumeration of all traditions ecclesiastical." * 
And if the church hath failed in keeping the great 
variety of traditions, it will hardly be thought a 
fault in a private person to neglect tradition, which 
either the whole church hath very much neglected 
inculpably, or else the whole church is very much 
to blame. And who can ascertain us, that she hath 
not entertained some which are no traditions, as 
well as lost thousands that are ? That she did enter- 
tain some false traditions, I have already proved ; 
but it is also as probable, that some of those which 
these ages did propound for traditions, are not so, 
as it is certain, that some which the first ages called 
traditions, were nothing less. 

6. Fourthly: there are some opinions, which, 
when they began to be publicly received, began to 
be accounted prime traditions, and so became such, 
not by a native title, but by adoption ; and nothing 
is more usual than for the fathers to colour their 
popular opinion with so great an appellative. St. 
Austin caUed the communicating of infants an 
apostolical tradition ; and yet we do not practise it, 
because we disbelieve the allegation. And that 
every custom, which at first introduction was but 
a private fancy or singular practice, grew afterwards 
into a public rite, and went for a tradition after a 
while continuance, appears by Tertullian, who seems 
to justify it ; " Non enim existimas tu licitum esse 
cuicunque fideli constituere quod Deo placere illi 
visum fuerit, ad disciplinam et salutem ? " And 
again, " A quocunque traditore censetur, nee aucto- 
rem respicias sed auctoritatem." ^ And St Jerome 
most plainly, " Prsecepta majorum apostolicas tra- 
ditiones quisque existimat." And when Irenseus 
had observed that great variety in the keeping of 
Lent, which yet to be a forty-days' fast is pretended 
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to descend from tradition apostolical, some fasting 
but one day before Easter, some two, some forty, and 
this even long before Irensus*s time, he gives this 
reason ; ** Varietas ilia jejunii coepit apud majores 
nostros ; qui non accurate consuetudinem eonim, qui 
vel simplicitate quddam vel private auctoritate in 
posterum aliquid statuissent, observdrant ;" ^ and 
there are yet some points of good concernment, 
which if any man should question in a high man- 
ner, they would prove indeterminable by Scripture, 
or sufficient reason ; and yet I doubt not their con- 
fident defenders would say, they are opinions of the 
church, and quickly pretend a tradition from the 
very apostles, and believe themselves so secure, that 
they could not be discovered, because the question 
never having been disputed gives them occasion to 
say, that which had no beginning known, was cer- 
tainly from the aposties. For why should not 
divines do in the question of reconfirmation as in 
that of rebaptization ? Are not the grounds equal 
from an indelible character in one as in the other ? 
and if it happen such a question as this after con- 
testation should be determined, not by any positive 
decree, but by the cession of one part, and the 
authority and reputation of the other, does not the 
next age stand fair to be abused with a pretence of 
tradition, in the matter of reconfirmation, which 
never yet came to a serious question ? For so it was 
in the question of rebaptization, for which there was 
then no more evident tradition than there is now in 
the question of reconfirmation, as I proved formerly, 
but yet it was carried upon that title. 

7. Fifthly : there is great variety in the proba- 
tion of tradition, so that whatever is proved to be 
tradition, is not equally and alike credible ; for 
nothing but universal tradition is of itself credible ; 
other traditions in their just proportion, as they par- 
take of the degrees of universality. Now that a 
tradition be universal, or, which is all one, that it 
be a credible testimony, St Irenaeus * requires that 
tradition should derive from all the churches apos- 
tolical. And therefore, according to this rule, there 
was no sufficient medium to determine the question 
about Easter, because the eastern and western 
churches had several traditions respectively, and 
both pretended from the aposties. Clemens Alex- 
andrinusV says, it was a secret tradition from the 
aposties, that Christ preached but one year : hut 
Irenaeus* says it did derive from heretics ; and says, 
that he, by tradition, first from St John, and then 
from his disciples, received another tradition, that 
Christ was almost fifty years old when he died, and 
so by consequence preached almost twenty years : 
both of them were deceived, and so had aU, that 
had believed the report of either, pretending tradi- 
tion apostolicaL Thus the custom, in the Latin 
church, of fasting on Saturday, was against that 
tradition which the Greeks had from the aposties ; 
and therefore, by this division and want of consent, 

> Lib. 2. c. 39. Omnes seniores tettantar, qui in Asia apofl 
Johannem, discipulum Domini, convenerunt, id ipsum tmoi- 
disse eis Johanncm, &c. et qui alios apostolos viderunt. h»c 
«adein ab ipsis audierunt, et testantur de ejusmodi relatione. 
—Salmeron. disput 51. in Rom. 
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which was the true tradition, was so absolutely in- 
detenninable, that both must needs lose much of 
their reputation. But how then, when not only 
particular churches, but single persons, arer all the 
proof we have for a tradition ? And this often hap- 
pened. I think St Austin is the chief argument 
and authority we have for the assumption of the 
Virgin Mary ; the baptism of infants is called a tra- 
dition by Origen alone at first, and from him by 
others. The procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son, which is an article the Greek church dis- 
avows, derives from the tradition apostolical, as it 
is pretended ; and yet before St Austin we hear 
nothing of it veiy clearly or certainly, forasmuch 
as that whole mystery concerning the blessed Spirit, 
was so little explicated in Scripture, and so littie 
derived to them by tradition, that, till the council 
of Nice, you shall hardly find any form of worship 
or personal address of devotion to the Holy Spirit, as 
Erasmus observes, and I think the contrary will very 
hardly be verified. And for this particular in which 
I instance, whatsoever is in Scripture concerning it, 
is against that which the church of Rome calls tra- 
dition, which makes the Greeks so confident as 
they are of the point, and is an argument of the 
vanity of some things, which for no greater reason 
are called traditions, but because one man hath said 
so, and that they can be proved by no better argu- 
ment to be true. Now in this case, wherein tradi- 
tion descends upon us with unequal certainty, it 
would be very unequal to require of us an absolute 
belief of every thing not written, for fear we be ac- 
counted to slight tradition apostolical. And since 
nothing can require our supreme assent, but that 
which is truly catholic and apostolic, and to such a 
tradition is required, as Irenceus says, the consent 
of all those churches which the apostles planted, 
and where they did preside, this topic will be of so 
little use in judging heresies, that (beside what is 
deposited in Scripture) it cannot be proved in any 
thing but in the canon of Scripture itself, and as it 
is now received, even in that there is some variety. 

8. And therefore, there is wholly a. mistake in 
this business ; for when the fathers appeal to tradi- 
tion, and with much earnestness, and some clamour, 
they call upon heretics to conform to or to be tried 
by tradition, it is such a tradition as delivers the 
fundamental points of Christianity, which were also 
recorded in Scripture. But because the canon was 
not yet perfectly consigned, they called to that tes- 
timony they had, which was the testimony of the 
churches apostolical, whose 'bishops and priests 
being the ^* antistites rehgionis," did believe and 
preach christian religion, and conserve all its great 
mysteries according as they have been taught 
Irensus calls this a tradition apostohcal, '* Christum 
accepisse calicem, et dixisse sanguinem suum esse, 
et docnisse novam oblationem Novi Testamenti, 
quam ecclesia per apostolos accipiens ofiTert per 
totum mundum." And the fathers, in these ages, 
confute heretics by ecclesiastical tradition ; that is, 
they confront against their impious and blasphe- 
mous doctrines that religion, which the aposties 

* Lib. 5. cap. 20. *> Vid. Ircnee. 1. 3. et 4. cont httres. 
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having taught to the churches where they did pre- 
side, their successors did still preach, and, for along 
while together, suffered not the enemy to sow tares 
amongst their wheat And yet these doctrines, 
which they called traditions, were nothing but such 
fundamental truths which were in Scripture, ir&vra 
tn/fi<l>tava raig ypa^acc* as Ireneeus in Eusebius* 
observes, in the instance of Polycarpus : and it is 
manifest by considering what heresies they fought 
against, the heresies of Ebion, Cerinthus, Nicolai- 
tans, Valentinians, Carpocratians,^ persons that de- 
nied the Son of God, the unity of the Godhead, that 
preached impurity, that practised sorcery and witch- 
craft And now that they did rather urge tradition 
against them than Scripture, was, because the pub- 
lic doctrine of all the apostolical churches was at 
first more known and famous than many parts of 
the Scripture, and because some heretics denied St 
Luke's Gospel, some received none but St Mat- 
thew's, some rejected all St. Paul's epistles, and it 
was a long time before the whole canon was con- 
signed by universal testimony, some churches hav- 
ing one part, some another, Rome herself had not 
all ; so that, in this case, the argument from tradi- 
tion was the most famous, the most certain, and the 
most prudent And now, according to this rule, 
they had more traditions than we have, and tradi- 
tions did by degrees lessen as they came to be writ- 
ten ; and their necessity was less, as the knowledge 
of them was ascertained to us by a better keeper of 
divine truths. All that great mysteriousness of 
Christ's priesthood, the unity of his sacrifice, Christ^s 
advocation and intercession for us in heaven, and 
many other excellent doctrines, might very well be 
accounted traditions before St Paul's Epistie to the 
Hebrews was published to all the world ; but now 
they are written truths, and if they had not, possibly 
we might either have lost them quite, or doubted of 
them, as we do of many other traditions, by reason 
of the insufllciency of the propounder. And there- 
fore it was, that St Peter took order that the gos- 
pel should be writ; for he had promised that he 
would do something, which, after his decease, should 
have these things in remembrance.^' He knew it 
was not safe trusting the report of men, where the 
fountain might quickly run dry, or be corrupted so 
insensibly, that no cure could be found for it, nor 
any just notice taken of it till it were incurable. 
And, indeed, there is scarce any thing but what is 
written in Scripture, that can, with any confidence 
of argument, pretend to derive from the apostles, 
except rituals, and manners of ministration ; but no 
doctrines or speculative mysteries are so transinitted 
to us by so clear a current that we may see a visible 
channel, and trace it to the primitive fountains. It is 
said to be a tradition apostolical, that no priest should 
baptize without chrism and the command of the 
bishop; suppose it were, yet we cannot be obhged to 
believe it with oduch confidence, because we have but 
little proof for it, scarce any thing but the single tes- 
timony of St Jerome.** And yet, if it were, this is 
but a ritual, of which, in passing by, I shall give 
that account : That, suppose this and many more 
< 2 Pet i. 13. * Dialog, ad?. Lucifer. 
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rituals did derive clearly from tradition apostolical, 
— which yet but very few do, — yet it is hard that 
any church should be charged with crime for not 
observing such rituals, because we see some of them 
which certainly did derive from the apostles, are 
expired and gone out in a desuetude ; such as are 
abstinence from blood and from things strangled ; 
— the coenobiticiife of secular persons, — the college 
of widows, — ^to worship standing, upon the Lord's 
day, — to give milk and honey to the newly bap- 
tized, — ^and many more of the like nature ; now 
there having been no mark to distinguish the neces- 
sity of one from the indifference of the other, they 
are all alike necessary, or alike indifferent : if the 
former, why does no church observe them ? If the 
latter, why does the church of Rome charge upon 
others the shame of novelty, for leaving of some 
rites and ceremonies, which, by her own practice, we 
are taught to have no obligation in them, but the 
adiaphorous ? St. Paul gave order, that " a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife ;" the church of 
Rome will not allow so much ; other churches allow 
more : the apostles commanded christians to fast on 
Wednesday and Friday, as appears in their canons ; 
the church of Rome ^ts Friday and Saturday, and 
not on Wednesday : the apostles had their agapee or 
love-feasts ; we should believe them scandalous : 
they used a kiss of charity in ordinary addresses ; 
the church of Rome keeps it only in their mass, 
other churches quite omit it: the apostles permitted 
priests and deacons to live in conjugal society, as 
appears in the fifth canon of the apostles, (which to 
them is an argument who believe them such,) and 
yet the church of Rome by no means wiU endure 
it; nay, more, Michael Medina® gives testimony, 
that of eighty-four canons apostolical which Clemens 
collected, scarce six or eight are observed by the 
Latin church; and Peresius gives this account of 
it ; " In illis contineri multa, quae temporum cor- 
ruptione non plen^ observantur, aliis pro temporis 
et materia qualitate aut obliteratis, aut totius eccle- 
siae magisterio abrogatis." Now it were good that 
they, which take a liberty to themselves, should 
also allow the same to others. So that, for one 
thing or other, all traditions, excepting those very 
few that are absolutely universal, will lose all their 
obligation, and become no competent medium to 
confine men's practices, or limit their faiths, or 
determine their persuasions. Either for the difii- 
culty of their being proved, the incompetency of the 
testimony that transmits them, or the indifferency 
of the thing transmitted, all traditions, both ritual 
and doctrinal, are disabled from determining our con- 
sciences either to a necessary believing or obeying. 
9. Sixthly : to which I add, by way of confirma- 
tion, that there are some things called traditions, 
and are offered to be proved to us by a testimony, 
which is either false or not extant Clemens of 
Alexandria pretended it a tradition, that the apos- 
tles preached to them that died in infidelity, even 
after their death, and then raised them to hfe ; but 
he proved it only by the testimony of the book of 

« De gacr. hom. continent, lib. 5. c. 105, De Tradit part. 
3. c. de Author. Can. AposU 



Hermes ; he affirmed it to be a tradition apostolical^ 
that the Greeks were saved by their philosophy ; but 
he had no other authority for it but the apocryphal 
books of Peter and Paul. TertuUian and St Basil 
pretended it an apostolical tradition, to sign in the 
air with the sign of the cross ; but this was only 
consigned to them in the Gospel of Nicodemus. 
But to instance, once for all, in the Epistle of Mar- 
cellus to the bishop of Antioch, where he affirms 
that it is the canon of the apostles, '< prieter senten- 
tiam Romani pontificis, non posse concilia cele- 
brari." And yet there is no such canon extant, Dor 
ever was, for aught appears in any record we have; 
and yet the collection of the canons is so entire, 
that though it hath something more than what was 
apostolical, yet it hath nothing less. And now that 
I am casuidly fallen upon an instance from the 
canoAs of the apostles, I consider that there cannot 
in the world a greater instance be given, how easy 
it is to be abused in the believing of traditions. 
For, 1. to the first fifty, which many did admit for 
apostolical, thirty-five more were added, which most 
men now count spurious, all men call dubious, and 
some of them universally condemned by peremptory 
sentence, even by them who are greatest admirers 
of that collection, as sixty-fifth, sixty-seventh, and 
eighty-fourth and fifth canons. For the first fifty, it 
is evident that there are some things so mixed with 
them, and no mai'k of difference left, that the credit 
of all is much impaired, insomuch that Isidore of 
Seville says, " they were apocryphal, made by 
heretics, and published under the title Apostolical, 
but neither the fathers nor the church of Rome did 
give assent to them."^ And yet they have pre- 
vailed so far amongst some, that Damascen is of 
opinion they should be deceived equally with the 
canonical writings of the apostles.8 One thing only 
I observe, (and we shall find it true in most writings, 
whose authority is urged in questions of theology,) 
that the authority of the tradition is not it which 
moves the assent, but the nature of the thing ; and 
because such a canon is delivered, they do not 
therefore believe the sanction or proposition so 
delivered, but disbelieve the tradition, if they do not 
like the matter ; and so do not judge of the matter 
by the tradition, but of the tradition by the matter. 
And thus the church of Rome rejects the eighty- 
fourth or eighty-fifth canon of the apostles, not 
because it is delivered with less authority than the 
last thirty-five are, but because it reckons the canon 
of Scripture otherwise than it is at Rome. Thus 
also the fifth canon afnongst the first fifty, because 
it approves the marriage of priests and deacons, 
does not persuade them to approve of it too, but 
itself becomes suspected for approving it ; so that 
either they accuse themselves of palpable contempt 
of the apostolical authority, or else that the reputa^ 
tion of' such traditions is kept up to serve their own 
ends, and therefore, when they encounter them, 
they are no more to be upheld ; which what else is 
it but to teach all the world to contemn such pre- 
tences, and undervalue traditions, and to supply to 

f Apud Gratian. dist 16. c. Canoncs. 
B Lib. 1. c. 18. de Orthod. Fide. 
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others a reason why they should do that, which to 
them that give the occasion is most mireasonahle P 
10. Seventhly: the testimony of the ancient 
church being the only means of proving tradition, 
and sometimes their dictates and doctrine being the 
tradition pretended of necessity to be imitated, it is 
considerable that men, in their estimate of it, take 
their rise from several ages and differing testimonies, 
and are not agreed about the competency of their 
testimony ; and the reasons that on each side make 
them differ, are such as make the authority itself 
the less authentic and more repudiable. Some will 
allow only of the three first ages, as being most 
pure, most persecuted, and therefore most holy, 
least interested, serving fewer designs, having few- 
est factions, and therefore more likely to speak the 
truth for God's sake and its own, as best complying 
with their great end of acquiring heaven in recom- 
pence of losing their lives ; others say,^ that those 
ages, being persecuted, minded the present doctrines 
proportionable to their purposes and constitution of 
the ages, and make little or nothing of those ques- 
tions which at this day vex Christendom : and both 
speak true. The first ages speak greatest truth, but 
least pertinently. The next ages, the ages of the 
four general councils, spake something, not much 
more pertinently to the present questions, but were 
not so likely to speak true, by reason of their dis- 
positions contrary to the capacity and circumstance 
of the first ages ; and if they speak wisely as doc- 
tors, yet not certainly as witnesses of such proposi- 
tions which the first ages noted not ; and yet, unless 
they had noted, could not possibly be traditions. 
And therefore, either of them will be less useless as 
to our present afiairs. For indeed the questions, 
which now are the public trouble, were not con- 
sidered or thought upon for many hundred years, 
and therefore prime tradition there is none as to our 
purpose, and it will be an insufiicient medium to be 
used or pretended in the determination ; and to dis- 
pute concerning the truth or necessity of traditions, 
in the questions of our times, is as if historians, dis- 
puting about a question in the English story, should 
fell on wrangling whether Livy or Plutarch were 
the best writers; and the earnest disputes about 
traditions are to no better purpose. For no church 
at this day admits the one half of those things, 
which certainly by the fathers were called traditions 
apostolical, and no testimony of ancient writers does 
consign the one half of the present questions, to be 
or not to be traditions. So that they who admit 
only the doctrine and testimony of the first ages, 
cannot be determined in most of their doubts which 
now trouble us, because their writings are of matters 
wholly differing from the present disputes; and 
they which would bring in after-ages to the autho- 
rity of a competent judge or witness, say the same 
thing; for they plainly confess that the first ages 
spake little or nothing to the present question, or at 
least nothing to their sense of them ; for therefore 
they can in aid from the following ages, and make 
them suppletory and auxiliary to their designs, and 
therefore there are no traditions to our purposes. 

^ Vid. Car. Perron. Lettrc au Sicur Casaubon 
z 2 



And they who would willingly have it otherwise, yet 
have taken no course it should be otherwise; for 
when they had opportunity, in the councils of the 
last ages, to determine what they had a mind to, 
yet they never named the number, nor expressed 
the particular traditions which they would fain have 
the world believe to be apostolical : but they have 
kept the bridle in their own hands, and made a re- 
serve of their own power, that, if need be, they may 
make new pretensions, or not be put to it to justify 
the old by the engagement of a conciliary declaration. 
11. Lastly: we are acquitted, by the testimony 
of the primitive fathers, from any other necessity 
of believing, than of such articles as are recorded in 
Scripture : and this is done by them, whose authority 
is pretended the greatest argument for tradition, as 
appears largely in Ireneeus,^ who disputes professedly 
for the sufl5ciency of Scripture against certain here- 
tics, who afiirm some necessary truths not to be 
written. It was an excellent saying of St Basil, 
and will never be wiped out with all the eloquence 
of Perron in his Serm. de Fide. " Manifestus est 
fidei lapsus, et liquidum superbiae vitium, vel re- 
spuere aliquid eorum quee Scriptura habet, vel in- 
ducere quicquam quod scriptum non est." And it is 
but a poor device to say that every particular tradi- 
tion is consigned in Scripture by those places, which 
give authority to tradition ; and so the introducing 
of tradition is not a superinducing any thing over 
or besides Scripture, because tradition is like a 
messenger, and the Scripture is like his letters of 
credence, and therefore authorizes whatsoever tra- 
dition speaketh. For supposing Scripture does con- 
sign the authority of tradition, (which it might do, 
before all the whole instrument of Scripture itself 
was consigned, and then afterwards there might be 
no need of tradition,) yet supposing it, it will follow 
that all those traditions which are truly prime and 
apostolical are to be entertained according to the 
intention of the deliverers, which indeed is so 
reasonable of itself, that we need not Scripture to 
persuade us to it ; — itself is authentic as Scripture 
is, if it derives from the same fountain ; and a word 
is never the more the word of God for being writ- 
ten, nor the less for not being written ; but it will 
not follow that whatsoever is pretended to be tradi- 
tion, is so,^ neither is the credit of the particular 
instances consigned in Scripture ; " et dolosus ver- 
satur in generalibus," but that this craft is too pal- 
pable. And if a general and indefinite consignation 
of tradition be suficient to warrant every particular 
that pretends to be tradition, then St Basil bad 
spoken to no purpose, by saying, it is pride and 
apostasy from the faith to bring in what is not writ^ 
ten : for if either any man brings in what is writ- 
ten, or what he says is delivered, then the first being 
express Scripture, and the second being consigned 
in Scripture, no man can be charged with superin- 
ducing what is not written, he hath his answer 
ready ; and then these are zealous words absolutely 
to no purpose; but if such general consignation 
does not warrant every thing that pretends to tra- 
dition, but siich only as are truly proved to be 
' Lib. 3. c. 2. contr. haeres. 
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apostolical ; then Scripture is useless as to this 
particular ; for such tradition gives testimony to 
Scripture, and therefore is of itself first, and more 
credible, for it is credible of itself; and therefore, 
unless St Basil thought that all the will of God in 
matters of faith and doctrine were written, I see not 
what end, nor what sense, he could have in these 
words : for no man in the world, except enthusiasts 
and madmen, ever obtruded a doctrine npon the 
church, but he pretended Scripture for it, or tradi- 
tion; and therefore, no man could be pressed by 
these words, no man confuted, no man instructed, 
no, not enthusiasts or Montanists. For suppose 
either of them should say, that since in Scripture 
the Holy Ghost is promised to abide with the 
church for ever, — ^to teach whatever they pretend 
the Spirit in any age hath taught them, is not to 
superinduce any thing beyond what is written, be- 
cause the truth of the Spirit, his veracity, and his 
perpetual teaching, being promised and attested in 
Scripture, Scripture hath just so consigned all such 
revelations, as (Perron saith) it hath all such tra^ 
ditions. But I will trouble myself no more with 
arguments from any human authorities; but he 
that is surprised with the belief of such authorities, 
and will but consider the very many testimonies of 
antiquity to this purpose, as of Constantine,* St 
Jerome,^ St Austin,™ St Athanasius," St Hilary,® 
St. £piphanius,P and divers others, all speaking 
words to the same sense, with that saying of St 
Paul,i "Nemo sentiat super quod scriptum est," 
will see that there is reason, that since no man is 
materially a heretic, but that he errs in a point of 
faith, and all faith is sufficiently recorded in Scrip- 
ture, the judgment of faith and heresy is to be de- 
rived from thence, and no man is to be condemned 
for dissenting in an article, for whose probation 
tradition only is pretended ; only according to the 
degree of its evidence, let every one determine him- 
self; but of this evidence we must not judge for 
others ; for unless it be in things of faith, and abso- 
lute certainties, evidence is a word of relation, and 
so supposes two terms, the object and the faculty ; 
and it is an imperfect speech to say a thing is evi- 
dent in itself (unless we speak of first principles, or 
clearest revelations) ; for that may be evident to 
one, that is not so to another, by reason of the 
pregnancy of some apprehensions, and the imma- 
turity of others. 

This discourse hath its intention in traditions 
doctrinal and ritual, that is, such traditions which 
propose articles new " in materiA ;" but now if 
Scripture be the repository of all diving truths suf- 
ficient for us, tradition must be considered as its 
instrument, to convey its great mysteriousness to 
our understandings; it is said there are traditive 
interpretations, as well as traditive propositions, 
but these have not much distinct consideration in 
them, both becanse their uncertainty is as great as 
the other upon the former considerations ; as also 
because, in very deed, there are no such things as 

^ OraL at Nicen. op. Apud Theodor. 1. 1. c. 7. 

• In Matt. I. 4. c. 23. et in Aggaeum. 
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traditive interpretations universal : for as for parti- 
culars, they signify no more but that they are not 
sufficient determinations of questions theological; 
therefore, because they are particular, contingent, 
and of infinite variety, and they are no more argu- 
ment than the particular authority of these men 
whose commentaries they are, and therefore must 
be considered with them. 

12. The sum is this: since the fathers, who are 
the best witnesses of traditions, yet were infinitely 
deceived in their account; since sometimes they 
guessed at them, and conjectured by way of rule 
and discourse, and not of their knowledge, not by 
evidence of the thing; since many are called tra- 
ditions which were not so, many are uncertain whe- 
ther they were or no, yet confidently pretended, and 
this uncertainty, which at first was great enough, is 
increased by infinite causes and accidents in the 
succession of sixteen hundred years ; since the 
church hath been either so careless or .so abused, 
that she could not or would not preserve traditions 
with carefulness and truth ; since it was ordinary 
for the old writers to set out their own fancies, and 
the rites of their church, which had been ancient, 
under the specious title of apostolical traditions; 
since some traditions rely but upon single testimony 
at first, and yet, descending upon others, come to 
be attested by many, whose testimony, though con- 
junct, yet in value is but single, because it relies 
upon the first single relator, and so can have no 
greater authority, or certainty, than they derive from 
the single person ; since the first ages, who were 
most competent to consign tradition, yet did consign 
such traditions as be of a nature wholly discrepant 
from the present questions, and speak nothing at 
all, or very imperfectly, to our piu*poses ; and the 
following ages are no fit witnesses of that which 
was not transmitted to them, because they could 
not know it at all, but by such transmission and 
prior consignation ; since what at first was a tradi- 
tion, came afterwards to be written, and so ceased 
its being a tradition; yet the credit of traditions 
commenced upon the certainty and reputation of 
those truths first delivered by word, afterwards con- 
signed by writing ; since what was certainly tradi- 
tion apostolical, as many rituals were, are rejected 
by the church in several ages, and are gone out 
into a desuetude ; and, lastly, since, beside the no- 
necessity of traditions, there being abundantly 
enough in Scripture, there are many things called 
traditions by the fathers, which they themselves 
either proved by no authors, or by apocryphal, and 
spurious, and heretical, the matter of tradition will 
in very much be so uncertain, so false, so sus- 
picious, so contradictory, so improbable, so un- 
proved, that if a question be contested, and be 
offered to be proved only by tradition, it will be 
very hard to impose such a proposition to the be- 
lief of all men with an imperiousness or resolved 
determination ; but it will be necessary men should 
preserve the liberty of believing and prophesying, 

In Psal. cxxxii. 
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and not part with it, upon a worse merchandise and 
exchange than Esau made for his birthright 



SECTION VI. 

Of the Uncertainty and Insufficiency of Councils 
Ecclesiastical to the same Purpose, 

I . But since we are all this while in uncertain- 
ty, it is necessary that we should address ourselves 
somewhere, where we may rest the sole of our foot: 
and nature. Scripture, and experience, teach the 
world, in matters of question, to submit to some 
final sentence. For it is not reason that controver- 
sies should continue, tiU the erring person shall be 
willing to condemn himself ; and the Spirit of God 
hath directed us by that great precedent at Jerusa- 
lem, to address ourselves to the church, that in a 
plenary council and assembly, she may synodically 
determine controversies. So that if a general coun- 
cil have determined a question, or expounded Scrip- 
ture, we may no more disbelieve the decree, than 
the Spirit of God himself who speaks in them. And 
indeed, if all assemblies of bishops were like that 
first, and all bishops were of the same spirit of 
which the apostles were, I should obey their decree 
with the same religion as I do them whose preface 
was '* Visum est Spiritni Sancto et nobis ; " and I 
doubt not but our blessed Saviour intended that the 
assemblies of the church should be judges of the 
controversies, and guides of our persuasions in mat- 
ters of difi&culty. But he also intended they should 
proceed according to his will which he had reveal- 
ed, and those precedents which he had made au- 
thentic by the immediate assistance of his Holy 
Spirit : he hath done his part, but we do not do ours. 
And if any private person in the simplicity and pu- 
rity of his soul desires to find out a truth of which 
he is in search and inquisition, if he prays for wis- 
dom, we have a promise he shall be heard and an- 
swered liberally ; and therefore much more, when 
the representatives of the catholic church do meet ; 
because every person there hath "in individuo'* a 
title to the promise, and another title as he is a 
governor and a guide of souls, and all of them to- 
gether have another title in their united capacity, 
especially if in that union they pray, and proceed 
with simplicity and purity ; so that there is no dis- 
puting against the pretence, and promises, and au- 
thority of general coimcils. For if any one man 
can hope to be guided by God's Spirit in the search, 
the pious, and impartial, and unprejudicate search 
of truth, then much more may a general council. 
If no private man can hope for it, then truth is not 
necessary to be found, nor we are not obliged to 
search for it, or else we are saved by chance : but 
if private men can, by virtue of a promise upon cer- 
tain conditions, be assured of finding out sufficient 
truth, much more shall a general council. So that 
I consider thus : there are many promises pretended 
to belong to general assemblies in the church ; but 



I know not any ground, nor any pretence, that they 
shall be absolutely assisted, without any condition 
on their own parts, and whether they will or no : 
fdth is a virtue as well as charity, and therefore 
consists in liberty and choice, and hath nothing in 
it of necessity : there is no question but that they 
are obliged to proceed according to some rule ; for 
they expect no assistance by way of enthusiasm ; if 
they should, I know no warrant for that, neither 
did any general council ever oflfer a decree which 
they did not think sufficiently proved by Scripture, 
reason, or tradition, as appears in the acts of the 
councils ; now then, if they be tied to conditions, 
it is their duty to observe them ; but whether it be 
certain that they will observe them, that they will 
do all their duty, that they will not sin even in this 
particular in the neglect of their duty, that is the 
consideration. So that if any man questions the 
title and authority of general councils, and whether 
or no great promises appertain to them, I suppose 
him to be much mistaken ; but he also that thinks 
all of them have proceeded according to rule and 
reason, and that none of them were deceived, be- 
cause possibly they might have been truly directed, 
— ^is a stranger to the history of the church, and to 
the perpetual instances and experiments of the 
&ults and failings of humanity. It is a fiunous 
saying of St Gregory, that he had the four first 
councils in esteem and veneration next to the four 
evangelists ; I suppose it was because he did be- 
lieve them to have proceeded according to rule, and 
to have judged righteous judgment ; but why had 
not he the same opinion of other councils too, 
which were celebrated before his death (for he 
lived after the fifth general) ? not because they had 
not the same authority ; for that which is warrant 
for one, is warrant for all ; but because he was not 
so confident that they did their duty, nor proceeded 
so without interest as the first four had done, and 
the following coimcils did never get that reputation, 
which all the catholic church acknowledged due 
to the first four. And in the next order were the 
three following generals ; for the Greeks and Latins- 
did never jointly acknowledge but seven generals 
to have been authentic in any sense, because they 
were in no sense agreed that any more than seven 
had proceeded regularly, and done their duty : so 
that now the question is not whether general coun- 
cils have a promise that the Holy Ghost will assist 
them : for every private man hath that promise, 
that if he does his duty, he shall be assisted suffi- 
ciently in order to that end to which he needs as- 
sistance ; and therefore much more shall general 
councils, in order to that end for which they con- 
vene, and to which they need assistance, that is, in 
order to the conservation of the faith, for the doc- 
trinal rules of good life, and all that concerns the 
essential duty of a christian, but not in deciding 
questions to satisfy contentious, or curious, or pre- 
sumptuous spirits. But now can the bishops so 
convened be factious, — can they be abused with 
prejudice, or transported with interest8,^-can they 
resist the Holy Ghost, — can they extinguish the 
Spirit, — can they stop their ears, and serve them- 
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selves upon the Holy Spirit and the pretence of his 
assistances ; and cease to serve him upon them- 
selves by captivating their understandings to his 
dictates, and their wills to his precepts ? Is it ne- 
cessary they should perform any condition ? is there 
any one duty for them to perform in these assem- 
blies, a duty which they have power to do or not to 
do ? If so, then they may fail of it, and not do 
their duty : and if the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
be conditional, then we have no more assurance 
that they are assisted, than that they do their duty, 
and do not sin. 

2. Now let us suppose what this duty is : cer- 
tainly, " if the gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost;" and all that come to the knowledge of 
the truth, must come to it by such means which are 
spiritual and holy dispositions, in order to a holy 
and spiritual end. They must be " shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace," that is, they 
must have peaceable and docible dispositions, nothing 
with them that is violent and resolute to encounter 
those gentle and sweet assistances : and the rule they 
are to follow, is the rule which the Holy Spirit hath 
consigned to the catholic church, that is, the Holy 
Scripture, either entirely,' or at least for the greater 
part of the rule : so that now if the bishops be factious 
and prepossessed with persuasions depending upon 
interest, it is certain they may judge amiss: and if 
they recede from the rule, it is certain they do judge 
amiss ; and this I say upon their grounds who most 
advance the authority of general councils :, for if a 
general council may err if a pope confirm it not, 
then most certainly if in any thing it recede from 
Scripture, it does also err ; because that they are to 
expect the pope's confirmation they offer to prove 
from Scripture: now if the pope's confirmation be 
required by authority of Scripture, and that there- 
fore the defailance of it does evacuate the authority 
of the council, then also are the council's de- 
crees invalid, if they recede from any other part of 
Scripture : so that Scripture is the rule they are to 
foUow, and a man would have thought it had been 
needless to have proved it, but that we are fallen 
into ages in which no truth is certain, no reason 
concluding, nor is there any thing that can convince 
some men. For Stapleton," with extreme boldness 
against the piety of Christendom, against the public 
sense of the ancient church, and the practice of all 
pious assemblies of bishops, afiirms the decrees of 
a council to be binding, " Etiamsi non confirmetur 
ne probabili testimonio Scripturarum ; " nay, though 
it be quite " extra Scripturam ; " but all wise and 
good men have ever said that sense which St 
Hilary expressed in these words, " Quae extra 
evangclium sunt, non defendam ; " this was it which 
the good emperor Constantine propounded to the 
fathers met at Nice ; " Libri Evangelici, oracula 
apostolorum, et veterum prophetarum clar^ nos in- 
struunt quid sentiendum in divinis."^ And this is 
confessed by a sober man of the Roman church 
itself, the cardinal of Cusa ; ** Oportet quod omnia 

' Vide OptaL Mile v. 1. 5. adv. Farm. Baldvin. in cundem. 
ct S. August, in ps. 21. Expos. 2. 
* Relect controv. 4. q. 1. a. 3. 



talia quee legere debent, contineantur in auctoritatibus 
sacrarum Scripturarum."" Now then all the ad- 
vantage I shall take from hence, is this, that if the 
apostles commended them who examined their ser- 
mons by their conformity to the law and the pro- 
phets, and the men of Berea were accounted " noble 
for searching the Scriptures, whether those things 
which they taught were so or no ;" I suppose it will 
not be denied, but the councils' decrees may also be 
tried whether they be conform to Scripture, yea, 
or no ; and although no man can take cognizance and 
judge the decrees of a council " pro auctoritate pub- 
lic4," yet " pro informatione private," they may ; 
the authority of a council is not greater than the 
authority of the apostles, nor their dictates more 
sacred or authentic. Now then put case a council 
should recede from Scripture ; whether or no 
were we bound to believe its decrees ? I only ask 
the question : for it were hard to be bound to 
believe what to our understanding seems contrary 
to that which we know to be the word of God : but 
if we may lawfully recede from the councils' decrees, 
in case they be contrariant to Scripture, it is all 
that I require in this question. For if they be tied 
to a rule, then they are to be examined and under- 
stood according to the rule, and then we are to give 
ourselves that liberty of judgment which is requisite 
to distinguish us from beasts, and to put us into a 
capacity of reasonable people, following reasonable 
guides. But however, if it be certain that the coun- 
cils are to follow Scripture, then if it be notorious 
that they do recede from Scripture, we are sure we 
must obey God rather than men, and then we are well 
enough. For unless we are bound to shut our eyes, 
and not to look upon the sun, if we may give ourselves 
liberty to believe what seems most plain, and unless 
the authority of a council be so great a prejudice 
as to make us to do violence to our understanding, so 
as not to disbelieve the decree, because it seems 
contrary to Scripture, but to believe it agrees with 
Scripture, though we know not how, therefore be- 
cause the council hath decreed it, — ^unless, I say, 
we be bound in duty to be so obediently blind and 
sottish, we are sure that there are some councils which 
are pretended general, that have retired from the 
public notorious words and sense of Scripture. For 
what wit of man can reconcile the decree of the 
thirteenth session of the council of Constance with 
Scripture, in which session the half communion was 
decreed, in defiance of Scripture, and with a " non 
obstante" to Christ^s institution. For in the pre- 
face of the decree, Christ's institution and the prac- 
tice of the primitive church are expressed, and then, 
with a " non obstante," communion in one kind is 
established. Now then suppose the " non obstante" 
in the form of words relates to the primitive prac- 
tice, yet since Christ's institution was taken notice 
of in the first words of the decree, and the decree 
made quite contrary to it, let the " non obstante" re- 
late whither it will, the decree (not to call it a defi- 
ance) is a plain recession from tlie institution of 

» Lib. 2. ad Constant. Apud Theod. 1. 1. c. 7 
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Christ, and therefore the *' non obstante" will refer 
to that without any sensible error; and, indeed, for all 
the excuses to the contrary, the decree was not so dis- 
creetly framed, but that, in the very form of words, the 
defiance and the ** non obstante" are too plainly re- 
lative to the first words. For what sense can there 
else be in the first " licet ?" " licet Christus in utrAque 
specie," and " licet ecclesia pnmitiva," &c. " tamen 
hoc non obstante," &c. the first *' licet " being a 
relative term, as well as the second " licet," must 
be bounded with some correspondent. But it mat- 
ters not much ; let them whom it concerns, enjoy 
the benefit of all excuses they can imagine, it is 
certain Christ's institution and the council's sanction 
are as contrary as light and darkness. — Is it possi- 
ble for any man to contrive a way to make the 
decree of the council of Trent, commanding the 
public offices of the church to be in Latin, friends 
with the fourteenth chapter of the Corinthians ? It 
is not amiss to observe how the hyperaspists of that 
council sweat to answer the allegations of St. Paul ; 
and the wisest of them do it so extremely poor, that 
it proclaims to all the world that the strongest man 
that is, cannot eat iron, or swallow a rock. Now 
then, wonld it not be an unspeakable tyranny to all 
wise persons, (who as much hate to have their souls 
enslaved as their bodies imprisoned,) to command 
them to believe, that these decrees are agreeable to 
the word of God ? Upon whose understanding so- 
ever these are imposed, they may at the next session 
reconcile them to a crime, and make any sin sacred, 
or persuade him to believe propositions contradic- 
tory to a mathematical demonstration. AU the ar- 
guments in the world, that can be brought to prove 
the infallibility of councils, cannot make it so certain 
that they are infallible, as these two instances do 
prove infallibly that these were deceived; and if 
ever we may safely make use of our reason, and con- 
sider whether councils have erred or no, we cannot 
by any reason be more assured, that they have or 
have not, than we have in these particulars ; so that, 
either our reason is of no manner of use, in the dis- 
cussion of this question, and the thing itself is not 
at all to be disputed, or if it be, we are certain that 
these actually were deceived, and we must never 
hope for a clearer evidence in any dispute. And if 
these be, others might have been, if they did as 
these did, that is, depart from their rule. And it 
was wisely said of Cusanus, " Notandum est experi- 
mento rerum universale concihum posse deficere :"^ 
The experience of it is notorious, that councils have 
erred : and all the arguments against experience are 
but plain sophistry. 

3. And therefore I make no scruple to slight the 
decrees of such councils, wherein the proceedings 
were as prejudicate and unreasonable, as in the 
council wherein Abailardus was condemned, where 
the presidents having pronounced *'Damnamu8," they 
at the lower end being awaked at the noise, heard 
the latter part of it, and concurred as lar as Mnamus 
went, and that was as good as DAmiULmus : for if 
they had been awake at the pronouncing the whole 

* Lib. 2. c. 14 Concordat. CathoL 
7 Epist Abailardi ad Heliss. coDJugem. 



word, they would have given sentence accordingly. 
But by this means SL Bernard numbered the major 
part of voices against his adversary Abailardus : y 
and a^ far as these men did do their duty, the duty 
of priests, and judges, and wise men ; so we may 
presume them to be assisted : but no further. But 
I am content this (because but a private assembly) 
shall pass for no instance : but what shall we say 
of all the Arian councils celebrated with so great 
fancy, and such numerous assemblies? we all say 
that they erred. And it will not be sufficient to say 
they were not lawful councils : for they were con- 
vened by that authority, which all the world knows 
did at that time convocate councils, and by which 
(as it is* confessed and is notorious) the first eight 
generals did meet, that is, by the authority of the 
emperor* all were called, and as many and more did 
come to them, than came to the most famous coun- 
cil of Nice : so that the councils were lawful, and if 
they did not proceed lawfully, and therefore did err, 
this is to say, that councils are then not deceived, 
when they do their duty, when they judge impar- 
tially, when they decline interest, when they follow 
their rule ; but this says also, that it is not infallibly 
certain that they will do so ; for these did not, and 
therefore the others may be deceived as weU as these 
were. But another thing is in the wind ; for coun- 
cils not confirmed by the pope, have no warrant 
that they shall not err, and they, not being con- 
firmed, therefore failed. But whether is the pope's 
confirmation after the decree or before ? It cannot 
be supposed before ; for there is nothing to be con- 
firmed, till the decree be made, and the article com- 
posed. But if it be after, then possibly the pope's 
decree may be requisite in solemnity of law, and to 
make the authority popular, public, and human; 
but the decree is true or false befbre the pope's 
confirmation, and is not at all altered by the super- 
vening decree, which being postnate to the decree, 
alters not what went before : " Nunquam enim 
crescit ex postfacto prseteriti eestimatio," is the 
voice both of law and reason. So that it cannot 
make it divine, and necessary to be heartily be- 
lieved. It may make it lawful, not make it true ; 
that is, it may possibly by such means become a 
law, but not a truth. I speak now upon supposition 
the pope's confirmation were necessary, and re- 
quired to the making of conciHary and necessary 
sanctions. But if it were, the case were very hard : 
for suppose a heresy should invade, and possess the 
chair of Rome, what remedy can the church have 
in that case, if a general council be of no authority, 
without the pope confirm it ? Will the pope con- 
firm a council against himself? will he condemn his 
own heresy? That the pope may be a heretic ap- 
pears in the canon law,* which says, he may for 
heresy be deposed, and therefore by a council, which 
in this case hath plenary authority without the pope. 
And therefore in the synod of Rome held under Pope 
Adrian the Second, the censure of the sixth synod 
against Honorius, who was convict of heresy, is ap- 
proved with this appendix, that, in this case, the case 
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of heresy, ** minores possint de majoribus judi- 
care :" and therefore, if a pope were above a coun- 
cil, yet when the question is concerning heresy, the 
case is altered ; the pope may be judged by his 
inferiors, who in this case, which is the main case of 
all, become his superiors. And it is little better than 
impudence to pretend, that all councils were con- 
firmed by the pope, or that there is a necessity in 
respect of divine obligation, that any should be con- 
firmed by him, more than by another of the patri- 
archs. For the council of Chalcedon itself one of 
those four which St. Gregory did revere next to the 
four evangelists, is rejected by Pope Leo, who, in 
his fifty-third epistle to Anatolius, and in his fifty- 
fourth to Martian, and in his fifty-fifth to Pulcheria, 
accuses it of ambition and inconsiderate temerity, 
and therefore no fit assembly for the habitation of 
the Holy Spirit; and Galasius, in' his tome " de 
Vinculo Anathematis," affirms, that the council is 
in part to be received, in part to be rejected, and 
compares it to heretical books of a mixed matter, 
and proves his assertion by the place of St Paul, 
'* Omnia probate, quod bonum est retinete." — ^And 
Bellarmine says the same : *' In concilio Chalcedo- 
nensi qusedam sunt bona, qusedam mala, qusedam 
recipienda, qusedam rejicienda ; ita et in libris hs- 
reticorum," ^ and if any thing be false, then all is 
questionable, and judicable, and discernible, and not 
infallible antecedently. And however that council 
hath " ex postfacto," and by the voluntary consent- 
ing of after-ages, obtained great reputation; yet 
they that lived immediately after it, that observed 
all the circumstances of the thing, and the disabili- 
ties of the persons, and the uncertainty of the truth 
of its decrees, by reason of the unconcludingness of 
the arguments brought to attest it, were of another 
mind, " Quod autem ad concilium Chalcedonense at- 
tinet, illud id temporis (viz. Anastasii Imp.) neque 
paldm in ecclesiis sanctissimis preedicatum fuit, ne- 
que ab omnibus rejectum ; nam singuli ecclesiarum 
preesides pro suo arbitrate in e4 re egerunt"^ And 
so did all men in the world that were not mastered 
with prejudices, and undone in their understanding 
with accidental impertinencies ; they judged upon 
those grounds which they had and saw, and suffered 
nof themselves to be bound to the imperious dictates 
of other men, who are as uncertain in their deter- 
minations as others in their questions. And it is an 
evidence that there is some deception and notable 
error, either in the thing or in the manner of their 
proceeding, when the decrees of a council shall 
have no authority from the compilers, nor no 
strength from the reasonableness of the decision, 
but from the accidental approbation of posterity: 
and if posterity had pleased, Origen had believed 
well and been an orthodox person. And it was 
pretty sport to see that Papias was right for two 
ages together, and wrong ever since ; and just so it 
was in councils, particularly in this of Chalcedon, 
that had a fate alterable according to the age, and 
according to the climate, which, to my understand- 
ing, is nothing else but an argument that the busi- 
ly De Laicis, 1. 3. c. 20. sect, ad hoc ult. 
' Evag. lib. 3. cap. 30. 



ness of infallibility is a latter device, and commenced 
to serve such ends as cannot be justified by true and 
substantial grounds ; and that the pope should con- 
firm it as of necessity, is a fit cover for the same 
dish. 

4. In the sixth general council, Honorius, pope of 
Rome, was condemned : did that council stay for the 
pope's confirmation before they sent forth the de- 
cree ? Certainly they did not think it so needful, as 
that they would have suspended or cassated the 
decree, in case the pope had then disavowed it: for, 
besides the condemnation of Pope Honorius for 
heresy, the thirteenth and fifty-fifth canons of that 
council are expressly against the custom of the 
church of Rome. But this particular is involved in 
that new question, whether the pope be above a 
council. Now since the contestation of this ques- 
tion, there was never any free or lawful council that 
determined for the pope, it is not likely any should; 
and is it likely that any pope will confirm a council 
that does not ? For the council of Basil is therefore 
condemned by the last Lateran, which was an 
assembly in the pope's own palace, and the council 
of Constance is of no value in this question, and 
slighted in a just proportion, as that article is dis- 
believed.* But I wiU not much trouble the question 
with a long consideration of this particular; the 
pretence is senseless and illiterate, against reason 
and experience, and already determined by St 
Austin sufficiently as to this particular, **£cce 
putemus illos episcopos, qui Romee judicavenmt, 
non bonoB judices foisse. Restabat adhuc piena- 
rium ecclesiee universse concilium, ubi etiam cam 
ipsis judidbus causa possit agitari, ut si male judi- 
casse convicti essent, eorum sententiee solverentor."* 
For since popes may be parties, may be simoniacs, 
schismatics, heretics, it is against reason that in 
their own causes they should be judges, or that in 
any causes they should be superior to their judges. 
And as it is against reason, so is it against all ex- 
perience too ; for the council Sinuessanum (as it is 
said) was convened to take cognizance of Pope Mar- 
cellinus ; and divers councils were held at Rome to 
give judgment in the causes of Damasus, Sixtus III., 
Symmachus, and Leo III. and IV., as is to be seen 
in Platina, and the tomes of the councils. And it 
is no answer to this and the like allegations, to saf, 
in matters of fact and human constitution, the pope 
may be judged by a council; but, in matters of 
faith, aU the world must stand to the pope's deter- 
mination and authoritative decision : for if the pope 
can by any colour pretend to any thing, it is to a 
supreme judicature in matters ecclesiastical, positive, 
and of fact ; and if he fails in this pretence, he wiU 
hardly hold up his head for any thing else : for the 
ancient bishops derived their faith from the foun- 
tain, and held that in the highest tenure, even from 
Christ their head; but by reason of the imperial 
city it became the principal seat, and he surprised 
the highest judicature, partly by the concession of 
others, partly by his own accidental advantages; 
and yet even in these things, although he was 

** Vid. postea de concil. Sinuessauo. sect. 6. n. 9. 
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''major singulis," yet he was "minor universis." 
And this is no more than what was decreed of the 
eighth general synod ;K which, if it he sense, is 
pertinent to this question : for general councils are 
appointed to take cognizance of questions and dif- 
ferences ahout the hishop of Rome, "non tamen 
andact^ in eum ferre sententiam." By " audact^r," 
as is supposed, is meant " pwecipitant^r," " hastily 
and unreasonably : " but if to give sentence against 
him be wholly forbidden, it is nonsense ; for to 
what purpose is an authority of taking cognizance, 
if they have no power of giving sentence, uivtess it 
were to defer it to a superior judge, which in this 
case cannot be supposed? For cither the pope 
himself is to judge his own cause after their exami- 
nation of him, or the general council is to judge 
him. So that, although the council is by that de- 
cree enjoined to proceed modestly and warily, yet 
they may proceed to sentence, or else the decree is 
ridiculous and impertinent. 

5. But to clear all, I will instance in matters of 
question and opinion: for not only some councils 
have made their decrees without or against the pope, 
but some councils have had the pope's confirma- 
tion, and yet have not been the more legitimate or 
obligatory, but are known to be heretical. For^ the 
canons of the sixth synod, although some of them 
were made against the popes and the custom of the 
church of Rome, a pope a while after did confirm 
the council; and yet the canons are impious and 
heretical, and so esteemed by the church of Rome 
herself. I instance in the second canon, which ap- 
proves of that synod of Carthage under Cyprian for 
rebaptization of heretics, and the seventy-second 
canon, that dissolves marriage between persons of 
differing persuasion in matters of christian religion ; 
and yet these canons were approved by Pope Adrian 
L, who in his epistle to Tharasius, which is in the 
second action of the seventh synod, calls them 
" canones diving et legaliter praedicatos." And 
these canons were used by Pope Nicolas I. in his 
epistle " ad Michaelem," and by Innocent III. " (c. 
k midtis : extra, de setat ordinandorum.)" So that 
now (that we may apply this) there are seven gene- 
ral councils, which by the church of Rome are con- 
demned of error. The council of Antioch,*> A. D. 
345, in which St Athanasius was condemned : the 
council of Milan, A. D. 354, of above three hundred 
bishops : the council of Ariminum, consisting of six 
hundred bishops : the second council of Ephesus, 
A. D. 449, in which the Eutychian heresy was con- 
firmed, and the patriarch Flavianus killed by the fac- 
tion of Dioscorus: the council of Constantinople 
under Leo Isaurus, A. D. 730 : and another at Con- 
stantinople thirty-five years after : and, lastly, the 
council of Pisa, one hundred and thirty-fomr years 
since. Now that these general councils are con- 
demned, is a sufllcient argument that councils may 
err : and it is no answer to say they were not con- 
firmed by the pope ; for the pope's confirmation I 
have shown not to be necessary j or if it were, yet 

i Act alt can. 21. 
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eren that also is an argument, that general coun- 
cils may become invalid, either by their own fault, 
or by some extrinsical supervening accident, either 
of which evacuates their authority. And whether 
all that is required to the legitimation of a council, 
was actually observed in any council, is so hard to 
determine, that no man can be infallibly sure, that 
such a council is authentic and sufficient probation. 
6. Secondly ; and that is the second thing I shall 
observe, There are so many questions concerning 
the efllcient, the form, the matter of general coun- 
cils, and their manner of proceeding, and their final 
sanction, that, after a question is determined by a 
conciliary assembly, there are perhaps twenty more 
questions to be disputed, before we can with confi- 
dence either believe the council upon its mere 
authority, or obtrude it upon others. And upon 
this ground, how easy it is to elude the pressure of 
an argument drawn from the authority of a general 
council, is very remarkable in the question about 
the pope's or die council's superiority : which ques- 
tion, cdthough it be defined for the council against 
the pope by five general councils, the councils of 
Florence, of Constance, of Basil, of Pisa, and one 
of the Laterans ; yet the Jesuits to this day account 
this question " pro non definita," and have rare pre- 
tences for their escape. As, first, it is true, a coun- 
cil is above a pope, in case there be no pope, or he 
uncertain : which is Bellarmine's answer, never con- 
sidering whether he spake sense or no, nor yet re- 
membering that the council of Basil deposed 
Engenius, who was a true pope, and so acknowledg- 
ed, — Secondly : sometimes the pope did not confirm 
these councils : that is their answer. And although 
it was an exception that the fathers never thought 
of, when they were pressed with the authority of the 
council of Ariminum, or Sirmium, or any other 
Arian convention; yet the council of Basil was con- 
vened by Pope Martin V. j tjien, in its sixteenth 
session, declared by Eugenius IV. to be lawfuDy 
continued, and confirmed expressly in some of its de- 
crees by Pope Nicolas, and so stood till it was at 
last rejected by Leo X. very many years after ; but 
that came too late, and with too visible an interest: 
and this council did decree " fide cathofic& tenen- 
dum concilium esse supra papam." But if one pope 
confirms it, and another rejects it, as it happened in 
this case and in many more, does it not destroy the 
competency of the authority P And we see it by 
this instance, that it so serves the turns of men, that 
it is good in some cases, that is, when it makes for 
them, and invalid when it makes against them. — 
Thirdly, but it is a little more ridiculous in the case 
of the council of Constance, whose decrees were con- 
firmed by Martin V. But that this may be no argu- 
ment against them, Bellarmine tells you he only 
confirmed those things " quce, facta fuerant concilia- 
rit^r, re diligent^r examinatft:" of which there being 
no mark, nor any certain rule to judge it, it is a de- 
vice, that may evacuate any thing we have a mind 
to, it was not done "conciliariter," that is, not accord- 
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ing to our mind; for " conciliarit^r'' is a fine new- 
nothing, that may signify what you please. — Fourth- 
ly, but other devices yet more pretty they have ; as, 
whether the council of Lateran was a general coun- 
cil or no, they know not, (no, nor will not know,) 
which is a wise and plain reservation of their own 
advantages, to make it general or not general, as 
shall serve their turns. — Fifthly, as for the council 
of Florence, they are not sure whether it hath de- 
fined the question " satis apert^;" " apert^" they 
will grant, if you will allow them not " satis apertfe." 
— Sixthly and lastly, the council of Pisa is " neque 
approbatum neque reprobatum ;" ^ which is the 
greatest folly of all, and most prodigious vanity. 
So that by something or other, either they were not 
convened lawfully, or they did not proceed " con- 
ciliariter," or it is not certain that the council was 
general or no, or whether the council were " approba- 
tum " or " reprobatum," or else it is " partim con- 
firmatum partim reprobatum," or else it is " neque 
approbatum neque reprobatum;" by one of these 
ways, or a device like to these, all coimcils and all 
decrees shall be made to signify nothing, and to 
have no authority. 

7. Thirdly : there is no general council that hath 
deteriQined, that a general council is infallible ; no 
Scripture hath recorded it ; no tradition universal 
hath transmitted to us any such proposition: so that 
we must receive the authority at a lower rate, and 
upon a less probability, than the things consigned 
by that authority, And it is strange that the decrees 
of councils should be esteemed authentic and infal- 
lible, and yet it is not infallibly certain that the 
councils themselves are infallible, because the belief 
of the councils' in&llibility is not proved to us by 
any medium but such as may deceive us. 

8. Fourthly: but the best instance that some 
councils are, and all may be, deceived, is the con- 
tradiction of one council to another; for in that 
case both cannot be true, and which of them is true, 
must belong to another judgment, which is less 
than the solemnity of a general council ; and the 
determination of this matter can be of no greater 
certainty after it is concluded, than when it was 
propounded as a question, being it is to be deter- 
mined by the same authority, or by a less than it- 
self. But for this allegation we cannot want in- 
stances. The council of Trent ^ allows picturing of ' 
God the Father : the council of Nice ^ altogether 
disallows it. The same Nicene council, which was 
the seventh general, allows of picturing Christ in 
the form of a lamb: but the sixth synod by no 
means will endure it, as Caranza affirms. The 
council of Neoccesarea confirmed by Leo IV. " dist. 
20. de libellis," and approved by the first Nicene 
council, as it is said in the seventh session of the 
council of Florence,™ forbids second marriages, and 
imposes penances on them that are married the 
second time, forbidding priests to be present at such 
marriage-feasts: besides that this is expressly 
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against the doctrine of St. Paul, it is also against 
the doctrine of the council of Laodicea, which took 
off such penances, and pronounced second marriages 
to be free and lawful. Nothing is more discrepant 
than the third council of Carthage, and the council 
of Laodicea, about assignation of the canon of 
Scripture; and yet the sixth general synod approves 
both. And I would fain know if all general coun- 
cils are of the same mind with the fathers of the 
council of Carthage, who reckon into the canon five 
books of Solomon. I am sure St. Austin reckoned 
but three,° and I think all Christendom beside are 
of the same opinion. And if we look into the title 
of the law " de conciliis," called ** concordantia dis- 
cordantiarum," we shall find instances enough to 
confirm that the decrees of some councils are con- 
tradictory to others, and that no wit can reconcile 
them. And whether they did or no, that they 
might disagree, and former councils be corrected by 
later, was the belief of the doctors in those ages, in 
which the best and most famous councils were con- 
vened ; as appears in that famous saying of St 
Austin: speaking concerning the rebaptiring of 
heretics, and how much the Africans were deceived 
in that question, he answers the allegation of the , 
bishops' letters, and those national councils which 
confirmed St. Cyprian's opinion, by saying that they 
were no final determination. For " Episcoporum 
literse emendari possunt k conciliis nationalibua^ 
concilia nationalia k plenariis, ipsaque plenaria 
priora k posterioribus emendari." ^ Not only the 
occasion of the question, being a matter not of fact, 
but of faith, as being instanced in the question of 
rebaptization, but also the very fabric and economy 
of the words, put by all the answers of all those 
men, who think themselves pressed with the au- 
thority of St. Austin. For as national councils may 
correct the bishop's letters, and general councils 
may correct national, so the latter general may cor- 
rect the former, that is, have contrary and better 
decrees of manners, and better deteiminations in 
matters of faith. And from hence hath risen a 
question, — whether is to be received, the former or 
the latter councils, in case they contradict each 
other ? The former are nearer the fountains apos- 
tolical, the latter are of greater consideration : the 
first have more authority, the latter more reason: 
the first are more venerable, the latter more inquisi- 
tive and seeing. And now what rule shall we have 
to determine our beliefs, whether to authority, or 
reason, the reason and the authority both of them 
not being the highest in their kind, both of them 
being repudiable, and at most but probable ? And 
here it is that this great uncertainty is such as not 
to determine any body, but fit to serve every body: 
and it is sport to see that Bellarmine p will by all 
means have the council of Carthage preferred before 
the council of Laodicea, because it is later; and yet 
he prefers the second Nicene council 'J before the 
council of Frankfort, because it is elder. St. Austin 
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would have the former generals to be mended by 
the later ; but Isidore in Gratian says, when coun- 
cils do differ, " standum esse antiquioribus," " the 
elder must carry it." And indeed these probables' 
are buskins to serve every foot, and they are like 
" magnum et parvum," they have nothing of their 
own, all that they have is in comparison of others : 
so these topics have nothing of resolute and dog- 
matical truth, but in relation to such ends, as an 
interested person hath a mind to serve upon them. 
9. Fifthly : there are many councils corrupted, 
and many pretended and alleged when there were 
no such things ; both which make the topic of the 
authority of councils to be little and inconsiderable. 
There is a council brought to light in the edition of 
Councils by Binius, viz. Sinuessanum, pretended to 
be kept in the year three hundred and three, but it 
was so private till then, that we find no mention of 
it in any ancient record : neither Eusebius, nor Ruf- 
finus, St Jerome, nor Socrates, Sozomen, nor Theo- 
doret, nor Eutropius, nor Bede, knew any thing of 
it ; and the eldest allegation of it is by Pope Nicolas 
I. in the ninth century. And he that shall con- 
sider that three hundred bishops, in the midst of 
horrid persecutions, (for so then they were,) are 
pretended to have convened, will need no greater 
argument to suspect the imposture. Besides, he 
that was the framer of the engine, did not lay his 
ends together handsomely ; for it is said, that the 
deposition of Marcellinus by the synod was told to 
Diocletian when he was in the Persian war j when, 
as it is known, before that time he had returned to 
Rome, and triumphed for his Persian conquest, as 
Eusebius in his Chronicle reports ; and this is so 
plain, that Binius and Baronius pretend the text 
to be corrupted, and to go to ' mend it by such an 
emendation, as is a plain contradiction to the sense, 
and that so unclerklike, viz. by putting in two 
words, and leaving out one ; which whether it may 
be allowed them by any license less than poetical, 
let critics judge. St. Gregory" saith, that the Con- 
stantinopolitans had corrupted the synod of Chalce- 
don, and that he suspected the same concerning the 
Ephesine council. And in the fifth synod there 
was a notorious prevarication, for there were false 
epistles of Pope Vigilius, and Menna the patriarch 
of Constantinople, inserted ; and so they passed for 
authentic till they were discovered in the sixth 
general synod, actions twelve and fourteen. And 
not only false decrees and actions may creep into 
the codes of councils ; but sometimes the authority 
of a learned man may abuse the church with pre- 
tended decrees, of which there is no copy or sha. 
dow in the code itself And thus Thomas Aquinas 
says that the Epistle to the Hebrews was reckoned 
in the canon by the Nicene council, no shadow of 
which appears in those copies we now have of it; 
and this pretence and the reputation of the man 
prevailed so far with Melchior Canus, the learned 
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bishop of the Canaries, that he believed it upon this 
ground, " Vir sanctus rem ade6 gravem non astru- 
eret, nisi compertum habuisset;" and there are 
many things which have prevailed upon less reason, 
and a more slight authority. And that very council 
of Nice hath not only been pretended by Aquinas, 
but very much abused by others, and its authority 
and great reputation have made it more liable to 
the fraud and pretences of idle people. For whereas 
the Nicene fathers made but twenty canons (for so 
many and no more were received by Cecilian of 
Carthage,^ that was at Nice in the council ; by Aus- 
tin,° and two hundred African bishops with him ; 
by St Cyril 'f of Alexandria, by Atticusv of Con- 
stantinople, by Ruffinus,* Isidore, and Theodoret, 
as Baronius ^ witnesses) ; yet there are fourscore 
lately found out in an Arabian MS. and published 
in Latin by Turrian and Alfonsus of Pisa, Jesuits 
surely, and like to be masters of the mint And 
not only the canons, but the very acts of the Nicene 
council, are false and spurious, and are so confessed 
by Baronius; though how he and** Lindanus will 
be reconciled upon the point, I neither know well 
nor much care. Now if one council be corrupted, 
we see, by the instance of St Gregory, that another 
may be suspected, and so all ; because he found the 
council of Chalcedon corrupted, he suspected also 
the Ephesine; and another might have suspected 
more, for the Nicene was tampered foully with; 
and so three of the four generals were sullied, and 
made suspicious, and therefore we could not be se- 
cure of any. If false acts be inserted In one coun- 
cil, who can trust the actions of any, unless he 
had the keeping the records himself, or durst swear 
for the register ? And if a very learned man, as 
Thomas Aquinas was, did either wilfully deceive 
us, or was himself ignorantly abused, in allegation 
of a canon which was not, it is but a very fallible 
topic at the best ; and the most holy man that is, 
may be abused himself, and the wisest may deceive 
others. 

10. Sixthly and lastly, to all this and to the 
former instances, by way of corollary, I add some 
more particulars, in which it is notorious that coun- 
cils general and national, — that is, such as were 
either general by original, or by adoption into the 
canon of the catholic church,— did err, and were 
actually deceived. The first council of Toledo ad- 
mits to the communion him that hath a concubine, 
so he have no wife besides ; and this council is ap- 
proved by Pope Leo in the ninety-second epistle to 
Rusticus, bishop of Narbona. Gratian says, that 
the council means by a concubine, a wife married 
"sine dote et solennitate ;" ® but this is daubing 
with untempered mortar. For though it was a 
custom amongst the Jews to distinguish wives from 
their concubines, by dowry and legal solemnities, 
yet the christian distinguished them no other- 
wise than as lawful and unlawful, than as chastity 
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and fornication. And besides, if by a concubine is 
meant a lawful wife without a dowry, to what pur- 
pose should the council make a law, that such a 
one might be admitted to the communion ? ' For I 
suppose it was never thought to be a law of Chris- 
tianity, that tf man should have a portion with his 
wife, nor he that married a poor virgin, should de- 
serve to be excommunicate. So that Gratian and 
his followers are pressed so with this canon, that to 
avoid the impiety of it, they expound it to a signi- 
fication without sense or purpose. But the business 
then was, that adultery was so public and notorious 
a practice, that the council did choose rather to en- 
dure simple fornication, that by such permission of 
a less, they might slacken the public custom of a 
greater ; just as at Rome they permit stews, to pre- 
vent unnatural sins. But that, by a public sanction, 
fornicators, habitually and notoriously such, should 
be admitted to the holy commimion, was an act of 
priests so unfit for priests, that no excuse can make 
it white or clean. The council of Worms ^ does 
authorize a superstitious custom at that time too 
much used, of discovering stolen goods by the holy 
sacrament, which * Aquinas justly condemns for 
superstition. The ' sixth synod separates persons 
lawfully married upon ah accusation and crime of 
heresy. The Roman council under k Pope Nicolas 
II. defined, that not only the sacrament of Christ's 
body, but the very body itself of our blessed Saviour, 
is handled and broke by the hands of the priest, 
and chewed by the teeth of the communicants : 
which is a manifest error derogatory from the truth 
of Christ's beatifical resurrection, and glorification 
in the heavens, and disavowed by the church of 
Rome itself. But BeUarmine,^ that answers all the 
arguments in the world, whether it be possible or 
not possible, would fain make thfe matter fair, and 
the decree tolerable ; for, says he, the decree means 
that the body is broken, not in itself, but in the 
sign;, and yet the decree says, that not only the 
sacrament, (which, if any thing be, is certainly the 
sign,) but the very body itself, is broken and champed 
with hands and teeth respectively : which indeed 
was nothing but a plain over-acting the article in 
contradiction to Berengarius. And the answer of 
BeUarmine is not sense : for he denies that the 
body itself is broken in itself, (that was the error 
we charged upon the Roman synod,) and the sign 
abstracting from the body is not broken (for that 
was the opinion that council condemned in Beren- 
garius) : but, says BeUarmine, the body in the sign. 
What is that ? for neither the sign, nor the body, 
nor both together, are broken. For if either of 
them distinctly, they either rush upon the error 
which the Roman synod condemned in Berengarius, 
or upon that which they would fain excuse in Pope 
Nicolas : but if both are broken, then it is true to 
aflirm it of either, and then the council is blasphe- 
mous in saying, that Christ's glorified body is 
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passible and frangible by natural manducation. So 
that it is and it is not this way, and yet it is no way 
else ; but it is some way, and they know not how ; 
and the council spake blasphemy, but it must be 
made innocent ; and therefore it was requisite a 
cloud of a distinction should be raised, that the 
unwary reader might be amused, and the decree scape 
untouched : but the truth is, they that undertake to 
justify all that other men say, must be more subtle 
than they that said it, and must use such distinctions, 
whij;h possibly the first authors did not understand. 
But I will multiply no more instances, for what 
instance soever I shall bring, some or other will be 
answering it ; which thing is so far from satisfying 
me in the particulars, that it increases the difilculty 
in the general, and satisfies me in my first belief. 
For ^ if no decrees of councils can make against 
them, though they seem never so plain against 
them, then let others be allowed the same liberty, 
(and there is all the reason in the world they should,) 
and no decree shall conclude against any doctrine 
that they have already entertained : and by this 
means the church is no fitter instrument to decree 
controversies than the Scripture itself, there being 
as much obscurity and disputing in the sense, and 
the manner, and the degree, and the competency, 
and the obligation of the decree of a council, as of 
a place of Scripture. And what are we the nearer 
for a decree, if any sophister shall think his elusion 
enough to contest against the authority of a council? 
yet this they do that pretend highest for their 
authority : which consideration, or some like it, 
might possibly make Gratian prefer St. Jerome's 
single testimony before a whole council, because he 
had Scripture on his side, which says, that the 
authority of councils is not ai^cJirioroCf and that 
councils may possibly recede from their rule, from 
Scripture : and in that, which indeed was the case, 
a single person proceeding according to rule is a 
better argument : so saith Panormitan ; " In con- 
cementibus fidem etiam dictum unius privati esset 
dicto PapiB aut totius concilii preferendum, si iUe 
moveretur melioribus argumentis. " ^ 

II. I end this discourse with representing the 
words of Gregory Nazianzen in his epistle to Pro- 
copius : " Ego, si vera scribere oportet, itA animo 
affectus sum, ut omnia episcoporum concilia fugtam, 
quoniam nuUius concilii finem l^etum faustumque 
vidi, nee quod depulsionem malorum potiiis qu^m 
accessionem et incrementum habuerit."^ — But I will 
not be so severe and dogmatical against them : for 
I believe many councils to have been called with 
sufficient authority, to have been managed witli 
singular piety and prudence, and to have been fin- 
ished with admirable success and truth. And where 
we find such councils, he that will not with all 
veneration believe their decrees, and receive their 
sanctions, understand not that great duty he owes 
to them who have the care of our souls, whose 
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" faith we are bound to follow," saith St Paul ;<» 
that is, 80 long as they follow Christ : and certainly 
many councils have done so. But this was then 
when the public interest of Christendom was better 
conserved in determining a true article, than in 
finding a discreet temper or a wise expedient to 
satisfy disagreeing persons. (As the fathers at 
Trent did, and the Lutherans and Calvinists did at 
Sendomir in Polonia, and the Sublapsarians and 
Supralapsarians did at Dort) It was in ages when 
the sum of religion did not consist in maintaining the 
grandezza of the papacy; where there was no order 
of men with a fourth vow upon them to' advance St 
Peter's chair; when there was no man, nor any com- 
pany of men, that esteemed themselves infallible ; and 
therefore they searched for truth, as if they meant to 
find it, and would believe it if they could see it proved, 
not resolved to prove it because they had upon 
chance or interest believed it ; then they had rather 
have spoken a truth, than upheld their reputation 
but only in order to truth. This was done some- 
times, and when it was done, God's Spirit never 
failed them, but gave them such assistances as were 
sufficient to that good end for which they were as- 
sembled, and did implore his aid. And tiherefore it 
is that the four general councils, so called by way 
of eminency, have gained so great a reputation 
above all others; not because they had a better 
promise, or more special assistances, but because 
they proceeded better according to the rule, with 
less faction, without ambition and temporal ends. 

12. And yet those very assemblies of bishops had 
no authority by their decrees to make a divine 
faith, or to constitute new objects of necessary cre- 
dence; they made nothing true that was not so 
before, and therefore they are to be apprehended in 
the nature of excellent guides, and whose decrees 
are most certainly to determine all those, who have 
no argument to the contrary of greater force and 
efficacy than the authority or reasons of the council. 
And there is a duty owing to every parish-priest, 
and to every diocesan bishop ; these are appointed 
over us, and to answer for our souls, and are there- 
fore morally to guide us, as reasonable creatures are 
to be guided, that is, by reason and discourse : for 
in things of judgment and understanding, they are 
but in form next above beasts that are to be ruled 
by the imperiousness and absoluteness of authority, 
unless the authority be Divine, that is, infallible. 
Now then, in a juster height, but still in its true 
proportion, assemblies of bishops are to guide us 
with a higher authority, because, in reason, it is 
supposed they will do it better, with more argument 
and certainty, and with decrees, which have the ad- 
vantage by being the results of many discourses of 
very wise and good men. But that the authority of 
general councils was never esteemed absolute, infal- 
lible, and unlimited, appears in this, that before 
they were obliging, it was necessary that each par- 
ticular church respectively should accept them, 
" Concurrente imiversali totius ecclesite consensti, 
&c., in declaratione veritatum qus credendse sunt," 
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&c." That is the way of making the decrees of 
councils become authentic, and be turned into a law, 
as Gerson observes ; and till they did, their decrees 
were but a dead letter : and therefore it is that 
these later popes have so laboured that the council 
of Trent should be received in France ; and Carolus 
Molineus, a great lawyer, and of the Roman com- 
munion, disputed^ against the reception. And this 
is a known condition in the canon law ; but it proves 
plainly that the decrees of councils have their au- 
thority from the voluntary submission of the par- 
ticular churches, not from the prime sanction and 
constitution of the council And there is great 
reason it should : for as the representative body of 
the church derives all power from the diffusive body 
which is represented, so it resolves into it; and 
though it may have all the legal power, yet it hath 
not all the natural ; for more able men may be nn- 
sent than sent; and they who are sent, may be 
wrought upon by stratagem, which cannot happen 
to the whole diffusive church. It is therefore most 
fit, that since the legal power, that is, the external, 
was passed over to the body representative, yet the 
efficacy of it and the internal should so still remain 
in the diffusive, as to have power to consider whe- 
ther their representatives did their diily yea or no, 
and so to proceed accordingly. For unless it be in 
matters of justice, in which the interest of a third 
person is concerned, no man will or can be supposed 
to pass away all power from himself of doing him* 
self right, in matters personal, proper, and of so 
high concernment : it is most unnatural and unrea- 
sonable. But besides that they are excellent in- 
struments of peace, the best human judicatories in 
the world, rare sermons for the determining a point 
in controversy, and the greatest probability from 
human authority ; besides these advantages, I say, 
I know nothing greater that general councils can 
pretend to with reason and argument sufficient to 
satisfy any wise man. And as there was never any 
council so general, but it might have been more 
general ; for in respect of the whole church, even 
Nice itself was but a small assembly ; so there is 
no decree so well constituted, but it may be proved 
by an argument higher than the authority of the 
council : and therefore general councils, and na- 
tional, and provincial, and diocesan, in their several 
degrees, are excellent guides for the ijrophets, and 
directions and instructions for their prophesyings ; 
but not of weight and authority to restrain their 
liberty so wholly, but that they may dissent, when 
they see a reason strong enough so to persuade 
them, as to be willing, upon the confidence of that 
reason and their own sincerity, to answer to God for 
such their modesty, and peaceable, but, as they be- 
lieve, their necessary, disagreeing. 



o So did the third estate of France in the convention of the 
three estates under Loois XIII. earnestly contend against it. 
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SECTION VII. 

Of the FaUibilUy of the Pope, and the uncertainty 
of hU expounding Scripture, and resolving Ques- 
tions, 

1. But since the question between the council 
and the pope grew high, there have not wanted 
abettors so confident on the pope's behalf, as to be- 
lieve general councils to be nothing but pomps and 
solemnities of the catholic church, and that all the 
authority of determining controversies is formally 
and effectually in the pope. And therefore to ap- 
peal from the pope to a future council is a heresy, 
yea, and treason too, said Pope Pius II., and there- 
fore it concerns us now to be wise and wary. But 
before I proceed, I must needs remember that Pope 
Pius II., while he was the wise and learned ^neas 
Sylvius,^ was very confident for the pre-eminence of 
a council, and gave a merry reason why more clerks 
were for the popes than the council, though the 
truth was on the other side, even because the pope 
gives bishoprics and abbeys, but councils give none : 
and yet as soon as he was made pope, as if he had 
been inspired, his eyes were open to see the great 
privileges of St Peter's chair, which before he 
could not see, being amused with the truth, or else 
with the reputation of a general council. But, how- 
ever, there are many that hope to make it good, 
that the pope is the universal and the infallible 
doctor, that he breathes decrees as oracles, that to 
dissent from any of his cathedral determinations is 
absolute heresy, the rule of faith being nothing else 
but conformity to the chair of Peter. So that here 
we have met a restraint of prophecy indeed : but 
yet, to make amends, I hope we shall have an in- 
fallible guide ; and when a man is in heaven, he 
will never complain that his choice is taken from 
him, and that he is confined to love and to admire, 
since his love and his admiration are fixed upon 
that which makes him happy, even upon God him- 
self. And in the church of Rome there is in a 
lower degree, but in a true proportion, as little 
caase to be troubled that we are confined to believe 
just so, and no choice left us for our understandings 
to discover, or our wills to choose, because though 
we be limited, yet we are pointed out where we 
ought to rest, we are confined to our centre, and 
there where our understandings will be satisfied, 
and therefore will be quiet, and where, after all our 
strivings, studies, and endeavours, we desire to come, 
that is, to truth ; for there we are secured to find 
it, because we have a guide that ijy infallible. If 
this prove true, we are well enough. But if it be 
false or uncertain, it were better we had still kept 
our liberty, than be cozened out of it with g^y pre- 
tences. This then we must consider. 

2. And here we shall be oppressed with a cloud of 



p Epist. ad Norimberg. Patnim et avorum nostrorum tem- 
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witnesses : for what more plain than the commission 
given to Peter ? " Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock will I build my church ;" and, " To thee will 
I give the keys :" and again, " For thee have I 
prayed that thy faith fail not ; but thou, when thou 
art converted, confirm thy brethren." And again, 
"If thou lovest me, feed my sheep." Now nothing 
of this being spoken to any of the other apostles, 
by one of these places St. Peter must needs be ap- 
pointed foundation or head of the church, and by 
consequence he is to rule and govern alL By some 
other of these places he is made the supreme pas- 
tor, and he is to teach and determine all, and en- 
abled with an infallible power so to do. And in a 
right understanding of these authorities, the fathers 
speak great things of the chair of Peter ; for we 
are as much bound to believe that all this was 
spoken to Peter's successors, as to his person : that 
must by all means be supposed, and so did the old 
doctors, who had as much certainty of it as we have, 
and no more : but yet let us hear what they have 
said.4 "To this church, by reason of its more 
powerful principality, it is necessary all churches 
round about should convene." — " In this, tradition 
apostolical always was observed, and therefore to 
communicate with this bishop, with this ' church, 
was to be in communion with the church catholic." 
— "'To this church error or perfidiousness cannot 
have access." — "* Against this see the gates of hell 
cannot prevail." — "«For we know this church to 
be built upon a rock." — "And whoever eats the 
lamb not within this house, is profane ; he that is 
not in the ark of Noah, perishes in the inundation 
of waters. He that gathers not with this bishop, 
he scatters ; and he that belongeth not to Christ, 
must needs belong to antichrist" And that is his 
final sentence. But if you would have all this 
proved by an infallible argument, ^Optatus of Mi- 
levis in Africa supplies it to us from the very name 
of Peter : for therefore Christ gave him the cog- 
nomination of Cephas kv6 t^q ice^aX^c, to show 
that St Peter was the visible head of the catholic 
church. " Dignum patella operculum ! " This 
long harangue must needs be full of tragedy to all 
them tl^at take liberty to themselves to follow Scrip- 
ture and their best guides, if it happens in that 
liberty that they depart from the persuasions of tlie 
communion of Rome. But indeed, if with the 
peace of the bishops of Rome I may say it, this 
scene is the most unhandsomely laid, and the worst 
carried, of any of those pretences that have lately 
abused Christendom. 

3. First : against the allegations of Scripture I 
shall lay no greater prejudice than this, that if a 
person disinterested should see them, and consider 
what the products of them might possibly be, the 
last thing that he would think of would be, how 
that any of these places should serve the ends or 
pretences of the church of Rome. For to instance 
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in one of the particulars, that man had need 
have a strong fancy who imagines, that because 
Christ prayed for St Peter, that (being he had de- 
signed him to be one of those, upon whose preach- 
ing and doctrine he did mean to constitute a church) 
'' his faith might not fail," (for it was necessary 
that no bitterness or stopping should be in one of 
the first springs, lest the current be either spoiled 
or obstructed,) that therefore the feith of Pope 
Alexander VI., or Gregory, or Clement, fifteen hun- 
dred years after, should be preserved by virtue of 
that prayer, which .the form of words, the time, the 
occasion, the manner of the address, the effect it- 
self, and all the circumstances of the action and 
person, did determine to be personal. And when 
it was more than personal, St Peter did not repre- 
sent his successors at Rome, but the whole catholic 
church, say Aquinas and the divines of the univer- 
sity of Paris. " Volunt enim pro sola ecclesia esse 
oratum," says Bellarmine of them : and the gloss 
upon the canon law plainly denies the effect of this 
prayer at all to appertain to the pope ; ** Queere de 
qu4 ecclesiA intelligas quod hie dicitur qudd non 
possit errare : an de ipso papa qui ecclesia dicitur? 
sed certum est qu6d papa errare potest — ^Respon- 
deo, ipsa congregatio fidelium hie dicitur ecclesia, 
et talis ecclesia non potest non esse ; nam ipse Do- 
minus orat pro ecclesiA, et voluntate labiorum suo- 
mm non fraudabitur." But there is a little danger 
in this argument M'hen we well consider it ; but it 
is likely to redound on the head of them whose 
turns it should serve. For it may be remembered, 
that for ail this prayer of Christ for St Peter, the 
good man fell foully, and denied his Master shame- 
fully : and shall Christ's prayer be of greater effi- 
cacy for his successors, for whom it was made but 
indirectly and by consequence, than for himself, for 
whom it was directly and in the first intention? 
And if not, then for all this argument, the popes 
may deny Christ as well as their chief predecessor 
Peter. But it would not be forgotten how the 
Roman doctors will by' no means allow, that St 
Peter was then the chief bishop or pope, when he 
denied his master. But then much less was he 
chosen chief bishop, when the prayer was made 
for him, because the prayer was made before 
his fail ; that is, before that time in which it is 
confessed he was not as yet made pope : and how 
then the whole succession of the papacy should 
be entitled to it, passes the length of my hand to 
span. But then also if it be supposed and allowed, 
that these words shall entail infallibility upon 
the chair of Rome, why shall not also all the 
apostoUcal sees be infallible as well as Rome ? why 
shall not Constantinople or Byzantium, where St 
Andrew sat? why shall not Ephesus, where St 
John sat? or Jerusalem, where St James sat ? for 
Christ prayed for them all, " ut Pater sanctificaret 
eos sn4 veritate.'*y 

4. Secondly: for " tibi dabo claves,"» was it 
personal or not? If it were, then the bishops of 

y 2. 28B q. 2. a. 6. ar. 6. ad 3 m. Lib. 4. de Rom. Pont. c. 3. 
8cct 1. Caus. 21. cap. a recta, q. 1. 29. dist. Anastasius 60. dist 
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Rome have nothing to do with it : if it were not, 
then by what argument will it be made evident that 
St. Peter in the promise represented only his suc- 
cessors, and not the whole college of apostles, and 
the whole hierarchy ? For if St Peter was chief of 
the apostles, and head of the church, he might fair 
enough be the representative of the whole college, 
and receive it in their right as well as his own : 
which also is certain that it was so ; for tlie same 
promise of binding and loosing (which certainly was 
all that the keys were given for) was made i^fterward 
to all the apostles,^ and the power of remitting and 
retaining (which in reason and according to the 
style of the church is the same thing in other 
words) was actually given to all the apostles: 'and 
unless that was the performing the first and second 
promise, we find it not recorded in Scripture how or 
when, or whether yet or no, the promise be per- 
formed. That promise, I say, which did not pertain 
to Peter principally and by origination, and to the 
rest by communication, society, and adherence, but 
that promise which was made to Peter first, but not 
for himself but for all the college, and for all their 
successors ; and then made a second time to them 
all, without representation, but in diffusion, and 
performed to all alike in presence, except St 
Thomas. And if he went to St Peter to derive it 
from him, I know not ; I find no record for that ; 
but that Christ conveyed the promise to him by the 
same commission, the church yet never doubted, 
nor had she any reason. But this matter is too 
notorious : I say no more to it, but repeat the words 
and argument of St Austin ; " Si hoc Petro tantiim 
dictum est, non facit hoc ecclesia :*' *» If the keys 
were only given and so promised to St Peter, that 
the church hath not the keys, then the church can 
neither bind nor loose, remit nor retain; which 
God forbid. If any man should endeavour to an- 
swer this argument, I leave him and St Austin to 
contest it 

5. Thirdly : for " pasce oves," there is little in 
that allegation, besides the boldness of the objectors : 
for were not all the apostles bound to feed Christ's 
sheep? Had they not all the commission from 
Christ and Christ's Spirit immediately? St Paul 
had certainly. Did not St Peter himself say to all 
the bishops of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia, that th&y should feed the fiock of 
God, and the great Bishop and Shepherd should give 
them an immarcessible crown? plainly implying, 
that from whence they derive their authority, from 
him they were sure of a reward : in pursuance of 
which St Cyprian laid his argument upon this 
basis, " Nam ciim statntum sit omnibus nobis," &c. 
** et singulis pastoribus portio gregis," &c.*' ** Did 
not St Paul call to the bishops of Ephesus to feed 
the flock of God, of which the Holy Ghost hath made 
them bishops or overseers?" And that this very 
commission was spoken to St Peter not in a personal, 
but a public capacity, and in him spoke to all the 
apostles, we see attested by St Austin, St Ambrose,** 
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and generally by all antiquity : and it so concerned 
even every priest, that Damasus was willing enough to 
have St Jerome explicate many questions for him. 
And Liberins writes an epistle to Athanasius, witli 
much modesty requiring his advice in a question of 
faith, tva Ki^yip weiroi^^t cS iidiaicplTiaQ vepl ip &(co7c 
KiXivuy fioh " That I also may be persuaded with- 
out all doubting of those things, which you shall be 
pleased to command me." • Now Liberius needed 
not to have troubled himself to have written into the 
east to Athanasius ; for if he had but seated him- 
self in his chair, and made the dictate, the result of 
his pen and ink would certainly have taught him 
and all the church : but that the good pope was igno- 
rant that either " pasces oves " was his own charter 
and prerogative, or that any other words of Scrip- 
ture had made him to be infallible ; or if he was 
not ignorant of it, he did very iU to compliment 
himself out of it So did all those bishops of 
Rome, that in that troublesome and unprofitable 
question of Easter, being unsatisfied in the suppu- 
tation of the Egyptians, and the definitions of the 
mathematical bishops of Alexandria, did ye re- 
quire and entreat St Ambrose to tell them his 
opinion, as he himself witnesses.^ If " pasce oves" 
belongs only to the pope by primary title, in these 
cases the sheep came to feed the shepherd ; which, 
though it was well enough in the thing, is very ill 
for the pretensions of the Roman bishops. And if 
we consider how little many of the popes have 
done towards feeding the sheep of Christ, we shall 
hardly determine which is the greater prevarication, 
that the pope should claim the whole commission to 
be granted to him, or that the execution of the 
commission should be wholly passed over to others. 
And, it may be, there is a mystery in it, that since . 
St Peter sent a bishop with his staff to raise up a 
disciple of his from the dead, who was afterwards 
bishop of Triers, the popes of Rome never wear a 
pastoral staff except it be in thatdiocess, says Aqui- 
nas *, 9 for great reason that he who does not do the 
ofiice, should not bear the symbol. But a man 
would think that the pope's master of the ceremo- 
nies was ill advised not to assign a pastoral staff to 
him, who pretends the commission of " pasce oves " 
to belong to him by prime right and origination. 
But this is not a business to be merry in. 

6. But the great support is expected from " Tu 
es Petrus, et super banc Petram cedificabo ecclesiam," 
&c. Now there being so great difference in the 
exposition of these words, by persons disinterested, 
who, if any, might' be allowed to judge in this 
question, it is certain that neither one sense nor 
other can be obtruded for an article of faith, much 
less as a catholicon instead of all, by constituting an 
authority which should guide us in all faith, and 
determine us in all questions. For if the church 
was not built upon the person of Peter, then his 
successors can challenge nothing firom this instance : 
now that it was the confession of Peter upon which 
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the church was to rely for ever, we have witnesses 
very credible, St Ignatius,** St Basil,* St Hilary,^ 
St Gregory Nyssen,* St Gregory the Great,*" St. 
Austin," St Cyril of Alexandria,® Isidore Pelusiot,? 
and very many more. And although all these wit- 
nesses concurring cannot make a proposition to be 
true, yet they are sufiicient witnesses, that it was 
not the universal belief of Christendom that the 
church was built upon St Peter's person. Car- 
dinal Perron hath a fine fancy to elude this variety 
of exposition, and the consequents of it. For, saith 
he, these expositions are not contrary or exclusive 
of each other, but inclusive and consequent to each 
other : for the church is founded casually upon the 
confession of St Peter, formally upon the ministry 
of his person, and this was a reward or a conse- 
quent of the former ; so that these expositions are 
both true, but they are conjoined as mediate and 
immediate, direct and collateral, literal and moral, 
original and perpetual, accessory and temporal, the 
one consigned at the beginning, the other intro- 
dnced upon occasion. For before the spring of the 
Arian heresy, the fathers expounded these words of 
the person of Peter ; but after the Arians troubled 
them, the fathers finding great authority and energy 
in this confession of Peter for the establishment of 
the natural filiation of the Son of God, to advance 
the reputation of these words and the force of the 
argument, gave themselves license to expound these 
words to the present advantage, and to make the 
confession of Peter to be the foundation of the 
church, that if the Arians should encounter this 
authority, they might with mdre prejudice to their 
persons declaim against their cause by saying they 
overthrew the foundation of the church. Besides 
that this answer does much dishonour the reputation 
of the fathers' integrity, and makes their interpre- 
tations less credible, as being made, not of know- 
ledge or reason, but of necessity, and to serve a 
present turn, it is also false : for Ignatius *» ex- 
pounds it in a spiritual sense, which also the litargy 
attributed to St James calls em virpav ttjc iriimui 
— and Origen' expounds it mystically to a third 
purpose, but exclusively to this : and all these were 
before the Arian controversy. But if it be lawful 
to make such unproved observations, it would hate 
been to better purpose and more reason to have ob- 
served it thus : the fathers, so long as the bishop 
of Rome kept himself to the limits prescribed him 
by Christ, and indulged to him by the constitution 
or concession of the church, were unwary and apt to 
expound this place of the person of Peter; but 
when the church began to enlarge her phylacteries 
by the favour of princes and the sunshine of a pros- 
perous fortune, — and the pope by the advantage of 
the imperial seat and other accidenta began to in- 
vade upon the other bishops and patriarchs, then, 
that he might have no colour from Scripture for 
such new pretensions, they did most generally turn 
the stream of their expositions from the person to 
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the confession of Peter, and declared that to be the 
foundation of the church. And thus I have requited 
fiincy with fiancy : but for the main point, that these 
two expositions are inclusive of each other, I find 
no warrant. For though they may consist together 
well enough, if Christ had so intended them ; yet 
unless it could be shown by some circumstance of 
ihe text, or some other extrinsical argument, that 
they must be so, and that both senses were actually 
intended* it is but " gratis dictum," and a begging 
of the question, to say that they are so, and the fancy 
so new, that when St Austin had expounded this 
place of the person of Peter, he reviews it again, 
and his Retractations leaves every man to his liberty 
which to take, as having nothing certain in this arti- 
cle : which had been altogether needless if he had 
believed them to be inclusively in each other; 
neither of them had need to have been retracted, 
both were alike true, both of them might have been 
believed. But I said the fancy was new, and I had 
reason ; for it was so unknown till yesterday, that 
even the late writers of his own side expound the 
words of the confession of St Peter exclusively to 
his person or any thing else, as is to be seen in 
Marsitius,* Petrus de Aliaco,^ and the gloss upon 
Dist 19. can. " it& Dominus," ut supr^. Which 
also was the interpretation of Phavorinus Gamers 
their own bishop, from whom ihey learnt the re- 
semblance of the words Uirpoc and IliTpa, of which 
they have made so many gay discourses. Uerpa 
are^a iari vIotiq d^payi^Q Kvplov iifuHy ^Irjcrov 
XpioTOv elg oiKoh)iJi^v \//wx^c ty r^ ijyefioyucf ^c/x£- 
Xtfi irpo^€fu\tovfUyfj, 

7. Fifthly : but upon condition I may have leave 
at another time to recede from so great and numerous 
testimony of fathers, I am willing to believe that 
it was not the confession of St Peter, but his person, 
upon which Christ said he would build his church, or 
that these expositions are consistent with and con- 
sequent to each other ; that this confession was the 
objective foundation of faith, and Christ and his 
apostles the subjective ; Christ principally, and St. 
Peter instrumentally : and yet I understand not any 
advantage will hence accrue to the see of Rome. 
For upon St Peter it was built, but not alone; for 
it was " upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone;" and when St Paul reckoned the economy 
of hierarchy, he reckons not Peter first, and then 
the apostles ; but first apostles, secondarily pro- 
phets, &c. And whatsoever is first, either is before 
all things else, or at least nothing is before it So 
that at least St Peter is not before all the rest of 
the apostles ; which also St Paul expressly avers ; 
" I am in nothing inferior to the very chiefest of 
the apostles," no, not in the very being a rock and 
a foundation : and it was of the church of Ephesus 
that St Paul said in particular it was " columna et 
firmamentum veritatis ;" that church was, — ^not ex- 
cluding others, for they also were as much as she : 
for so we keep close and be united to the comer- 
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stone, although some be master-builders, yet all may 
build ; and we have known whole nations converted 
by laymen and women, who have been builders so 
far as -to bring them to the comer-stone.^ 

8. Sixthly : but suppose all these things concern 
St Peter in all the capacities can be with any colour 
pretended, yet what have the bishops of Rome to 
do with this ? For how will it appear that these 
promises and commissions did relate to him as a 
particular bishop, and not as a public apostle ? since 
this latter is so much the more likely, because the 
great pretence of all seems in reason more propor- 
tionable to the founding of a church, than itc con- 
tinuance. And yet if they did relate to him as a 
particular bishop, (which yet is a farther degree of 
improbability, removed farther from certainty,) yet 
why shall St Clement or Linus rather succeed in 
this great ofiice of headship than St John or any 
of the apostles that survived Peter ? It is no way 
likely a private person should skip over the head of 
an apostle. Or why shall his successors at Rome 
more enjoy the benefit of it than his successors at 
Antioch? since that he was at Antioch and preached 
there, we have a divine authority ; but that he did 
so at Rome, at most we have but a human. And 
if it be replied that because he died at Rome, 
it was argument enough that there his successors 
were to inherit his privilege, this besides that at 
most it is but one little degree of probability, and 
so not of strength sufiicient to support an article of 
faith, it makes that the great divine right of Rome, 
and the apostolical presidency, was so contingent 
and fallible as to depend upon the decree of Nero ; 
and if he had sent him to Antioch there to have 
suffered martyrdom, the bishops of that town had 
been heads of the catholic church. And this thing 
presses the harder, because it is held by no mean 
persons in the church of Rome, that the bishopric 
of Rome and the papacy are things separable, and 
the pope may quit that see, and sit in another ; 
which to my understanding is an argument, that he 
that succeeded Peter at Antioch, is as much supreme 
by divine right as he that sits at Rome ; both alike, 
that is, neither by divine ordinance.* For ^ if the 
Roman bishops by Christ's intention were to be 
head of the church, then by the same intention the 
succession must be continued in that see ; and then 
let the pope go whither he will, the bishop of Rome 
must be the head: which they themselves deny, 
and the pope himself did not believe, when in a 
schism he sat at Avignon. And that it was to be 
continued in the see of Rome, it is but offered to us 
upon conjecture, upon an act of providence, as they 
fancy it, so ordering it by vision ; and this proved 
by an author which themselves call fabulous and 
apociyphal under the name of Linus, in " Biblioth. 
Patrum de passione Petri et Pauli." A goodly 
building which relies upon an event that was acci- 
dental, whose purpose was but insinuated, the mean- 
ing of it but conjectured at, and this conjecture so 
uncertain, that it was an imperfect aim at the pur- 

" Vid. Socrat 1. 1. c. 19, 20. Soiom. 1. 2. c. 14. Niceph. L 
14. c. 40. 
« Vid. Camerascens. Qu. vespert 
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pose of an event, which whether it was true or no 
was 80 uncertain, that it is ten to one there was no 
such matter. And yet again, another degree of un- 
certainty is, to whom the bishops of Rome do suc- 
ceed. For St. Paul was as much bishop of Rome 
as St. Peter was ; there he presided, there he preach- 
ed, and he it was that was the doctor of the uncir- 
cumcision and of the gentiles, St Peter of the cir- 
cumcision and of the Jews only ; and therefore the 
converted Jews at Rome might with better reason 
claim the privilege of St. Peter, than the Romans, 
and the churches in her communion, who do not 
derive from Jewish parents. 

9. Seventhly : if the words were never so appro- 
priate to Peter, or also communicated to his success- 
ors, yet of what value will the consequent be ? 
what prerogative is entailed upon the chair of 
Rome? For that St Peter was the ministerial 
^ head of the chiurch, is the most that is desired to be 
proved by those and all other words brought for 
the same purposes, and interests of that see. Now 
let the ministerial head have what dignity can be 
imagined, let him be the first (and in all communities 
that are regular and orderly there must be some- 
thing that is first upon certain occasions, where an 
equal power cannot be exercised, and made pompous 
or ceremonial) : but will this ministerial headship 
infer an infallibility ? will it infer more than the 
headship of the Jewish synagogue, where clearly 
the high priest was supreme in many senses, yet in 
no sense infallible ; will it infer more to us than it 
did amongst the apostles, amongst whom if for order's 
sake St. Peter was the first, yet he had no com- 
pulsory power over the apostles ? there was no such 
thing spoken of, nor any such thing put in practice. 
And that the other apostles were by a personal 
privilege as infallible as himself, is no reason to 
hinder the exercise of jurisdiction, or any compulsory 
power over them ; for though in faith they were 
infallible, yet in manners and matter of fact as likely 
to err as St Peter himself was : and certainly there 
might have something happened in the whole col- 
lege that might have been a record of his authority, 
by transmitting an example of the exercise of some 
judicial power over some one of them. If he had 
but withstood any of them to their faces, as St Phvl 
did him, it had been more than yet is said in his 
behalf. Will the ministerial headship infer any 
more than that when the church, in a community 
or a public capacity, should do any act of ministy 
ecclesiastical, he shall be first in order ? Suppose 
this to bo a dignity to preside in councils which yet 
was not always granted him: suppose it to be a 
power of taking cognizance of the major causes of 
bishops when councils cannot be called : suppose it 
a double voice, or the last decisive, or the negative 
in the causes exterior : suppose it to be what you 
win of dignity or external regiment, which, when 
aU churches were united in communion, and neither 
the interest of states nor the engagement of opinions 
had made disunion, might better have been acted 
than now it can : yet this will fall infinitely short 
of a power to determine controversies infallibly, and 
to prescribe to all men's faith and consciences. A 



ministerial headship or the prime minister cannot, 
in any capacity, become the foundation of the 
church to any such purpose. And therefore men 
are causelessly amused with such premises, and are 
afraid of such conclusions which wUl never follow 
from the admission of any sense of these words, that 
can with any probability be pretended. 

10. Eighthly: I consider that these arguments 
from Scripture are too weak to support such an 
authority, which pretends to give oracles, and to 
answer infallibly in questions of faith, because there 
is greater reason to believe the popes of Rome 
have erred, and greater certainty of demonstration, 
than these places give that they are infallible ; as 
wiU appear by the instances and perpetual experi- 
ment of their being deceived, of which there is no 
question, but of the sense of these places there is. 
And, indeed, if I had as clear scripture for their in- 
fallibility, as I have against their half communion, 
against their service in an unknown tongue, wor- 
shipping of images, and divers other articles, I 
would make no scruple of believing, but limit and 
conform my understanding to aU their dictates, and 
believe it reasonable all prophesying should be re- 
strained: but till then, I have leave to discourse 
and to use my reason. And to my reason it seems 
not likely that neither Christ nor any of his apostles, 
nor St Peter himself, nor St Paul writing to the 
church of Rome, should speak the least word or 
title of the infjEdlibility of their bishops ; for it was 
certainly as convenient to tell us of a remedy, as to 
foretell that certainly there must needs be heresies, 
and need of a remedy. And it had been a certain 
determination of the question, if, when so rare an 
opportunity was ministered in die question about 
circumcision, that they should have sent to Peter, 
who for his infaltibihty in ordinary, and his power 
of headship, would not only with reason enough, as 
being infallibly assisted, but also for his authority, 
have best determined the question, if at least the 
first christians had known so profitable and so ex- 
cellent a secret And although we have but little 
record that the first council of Jerusalem did much 
observe the solemnities of law, and the forms of 
conciliary proceedings, and the ceremonials ; yet so 
much of it as is recorded, is against them. St 
James, and not St. Peter, gave the final sentence ; 
and although St Peter determined the question 
" pro libertate," yet St James made the decree and 
the *< assumentum " too, and gave sentence they 
should abstain from some things there mentioned, 
which by way of temper he judged most expedient : 
and so it passed. And St. Peter showed no sign 
of a superior authority, nothing of superior jurisdic- 
tion. "Opa St avTov /icra koivtjq iravra irowvyra 

11. So that if the question be to be determined 
by Scripture, it must either be ended by plain places, 
or by obscure. Plain places there are none, and 
these that are with greatest fkncy pretended, are 
expounded by antiquity to contrary purposes. But 
if obscure places be all the av^evrlcL, by what means 
shall we infallibly find the sense of them ? The 

y St Chrysost horn, 3. in act Apost 
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pope's interpretation, thongh in all other cases it 
might be pretended, in this cannot: for it is the 
thing in question, and therefore cannot determine 
for itself. Either therefore we have also another 
infallible guide' besides the pope, and so we have 
two foundations and two heads, (for this as well as 
the other upon the same reason,) or else (which is 
indeed the truth) there is no infallible way to be 
in£dlibly assured that the pope is infallible. Now 
it being against the common condition of men, above 
the pretences of all other governors ecclesiastical, 
against the analogy of Scripture, and the deport- 
ment of the other aposties, against the economy of 
the church, and St Peter's own entertainment, the 
presumption lies against him, and these places are 
to be left to their prime intentions, and not put upon 
the rack, to force them to confess what they never 
thought 

12. But now for antiquity; if that be deposed in 
this question, there are so many circumstances to be 
considered to reconcile their words and their actions, 
that the process is more troublesome than the argu- 
ment can be concluding, or the matter considerable : 
but I shall a little consider it, so far at least as to 
show either antiquity said no such thing as is pre- 
tended ; or, if they ^d, it is but littie considerable, 
because they did not believe themselves ; their 
practice was the greatest evidence in the world 
against the pretence of their words. But I am 
much eased of a long disquisition in this particular, 
(for I love not to prove a question by arguments, 
whose authority is in itself as fallible, and by cir- 
cumstances made as uncertain, as the question,) by 
the saying of ^neas Sylvius, "that before the 
Nicene council every man lived to himself, and 
small respect was had to the church of Rome;" 
which practice could not well consist with the doc- 
trine of their bishop's infallibility, and, by conse- 
quence, supreme judgment and last resolution in 
matters of faith : but especially by the insinuation 
and consequent acknowledgment of Bellarmine,' 
that for one thousand years together the fathers 
knew not of the doctrine of the pope's infallibility ; 
for Nilus, Gerson, Almain, the divines of Paris, 
Alphonsus de Castro, and Pope Adrian VI., persons 
who lived one thousand four hundred years after 
Christ, — affirm that infallibility is not seated in the 
pope's person, that he may err, and sometimes 
actually hath : which is a clear demonstration that 
the church knew no such doctrine as this ; there 
had been no decree, nor tradition, nor general opi- 
nion of the fathers, or of any age before them ; and 
therefore this opinion, which Bellarmine would fain 
blast if he could, yet in his conclusion, he says it is 
not " propria hierctica :" a device and an expression 
of his own, without sense or precedent But if the 
fathers had spoken of it and believed it, why may 
not a disagreeing person as well reject their autho- 
rity when it is in behalf of Rome, as they of Rome 
without scruple cast them off, when they speak 
against it ? For Bellarmine, — ^being pressed with 
the authority of Nilus, bishop of Thessalonica, — 
and other fathers, says that the pope acknowledges 
■ De Rom. PoDt 1. 4. c. 2. sect, secunda sentenUa. 
2 iT 2 



no fathers, but they are aU his children, and there- 
fore they cannot depose against him : and if that be 
true, why shall we take their testimonies for him ? 
for if sons depose in their fathers' behalf, it is twenty 
to one but the adverse party will be cast, and there- 
fore, at the best, it is but ** suspectum testimoniiun." 
But indeed this discourse signifies nothing but a 
perpetual uncertainty in such topics, and that, 
where a violent prejudice or a concerning interest is 
engaged, men, by not regarding what any man says, 
proclaim to all the world, that nothing is certain but 
Divine authority. 

13. But I will not take advantage of what Bel- 
larmine says, nor what Stapleton, or any one of them 
all say, for that will be but to press upon personal 
persuasions, or to urge a general question with a 
particular defaillance, and the question is never the 
nearer to an end : for if Bellarmine says any thing 
that is not to another man's purpose or persuasion, 
that man will be tried by his own argument, not by 
another's. And so would every man do that loves 
his liberty, as all wise men do, and therefore retain 
it by open violence or private evasions. But to return. 

14. An authority from Irensus in this question, 
and on behalf of the pope's infallibility, or the 
authority of the see of Rome, or of the necessity of 
communicating with them, is very fallible ; for be* 
sides that there are almost a dozen answers to the 
words of the allegation, as is to be seen in those 
that trouble themselves in this question with the alle- 
gation, and answering such authorities ; yet if they 
should make for the affirmative of this question, it is 
" protestatio contra &ctum." For Irensus had no 
such great opinion of Pope Victor's infellibility, 
that he believed things in the same degree of neces- 
sity that the pope did : for therefore he chides him 
for exconmiunicating .the Asian bishops iiSpdiitc, 
" all at a blow," in the question concerning Easter- 
day : and in a question of faith he expressly dis- 
agreed from the doctrine of Rome ; for Ireneeus was 
of the millenary opinion, and believed it to be a 
tradition apostolical. Now if the church of Rome 
was of that opinion then, why is she not now? 
where is the succession of her doctrine ? But if she 
was not of that opinion then, and Irenieus was, 
where was his belief of that church's infallibility ? 
The same I urge concerning St Cyprian, who was 
the head of a sect in opposition to the church of 
Rome in the question of rebaptization ; and he and 
the abettors, Firmilian and the other bishops of Cap- 
padocia and the vicinage, spoke harsh words of 
Stephen, and such as became them not to speak to 
an infallible doctor, and the supreme head of the 
church. I will urge none of them to the disadvan- 
tage of that see, but only note the satires of Firmi- 
lian against him, because it is of good use, to show 
that it is possible for them, in their ill carriage, to 
blast tiie reputation and efficacy of a great authority. 
For he says that the church did pretend the authority 
of the apostles, " ciim in multis sacramentis divinse 
rei b, principio discrepet et ab ecclesiA Hierosoly- 
mitand, et defamet Petrum et Paulum tanquam 
auctorcs." And a littie after, " Just^ dedignor" 
(says he) '* apertam et manifestam stultitiam Sle- 
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phani, per quam Veritas christianee petrs aboletur." * 
Which words say plainly, that for all the goodly 
pretence of apostolical authority, the church of Rome 
did then, in many things of religion, disagree from 
Divine institution ; (and from the church of Jerusa- 
lem, which they had as great esteem of, for religion's 
sake, as of Rome for its principality ;) and that still 
in pretending to St. Peter and St. Paul they dis- 
honoured those blessed apostles, and destroyed the 
honour of their pretence by their untoward prevari- 
cation. Which words, I confess, pass my skill to 
reconcile them to an opinion of infallibility: and 
although they were spoken by an angry person, 
yet they declare that, in Africa, they were not then 
persuaded, as now they are at Rome : " Nam nee 
Petrus, quem primiim Bominus elegit, vindicavit sibi 
aliquid, insolent^r, aut arrogant^r assumpsit, ut dice- 
ret se primatum tenere." *> That was their belief then ; 
and how the contrary hath grown up to that height 
where now it is, all ihe world is witness. And now 
I shall not need to note concerning St. Jerome, 
that he gave a compliment to Damasus that he 
would not have given to Liberius ; " Qui tecum non 
colligit, spargit" For it might be true enough of 
Damasus, who was a good bishop and a right be- 
liever: but if Liberius's name had been put instead 
of Damasus, the case had been altered with the 
name ; for St. Jerome did believe and write it so, 
that Liberius had subscribed to Arianism.^ And if 
either he or any of the rest had believed the pope 
could not be a heretic, nor his faith fail, but be so 
good and of so competent autliority as to be a 
rule to Christendom ; why did they not appeal to 
the pope in the Arian controversy ? why was the 
bishop of Rome made a party and a concurrent, 
as other good bishops were, and not a judge and an 
arbitrator in the question ? why did the fathers pre- 
scribe so many rules and cautions and provisos for 
the discovery of heresy ? why were the emperors at 
so much charge, and the church at so much trouble, 
as to call and convene councils respectively, to dis- 
pute so frequently, to write so sedulously, to observe 
all advantages against their adversaries, and for the 
truth, and never offered to call for the pope to deter- 
mine the question in his chair ? Certainly no way 
could have been so expedite, none so concluding and 
peremptory, none could have convinced so certainly, 
none could have triumphed so openly over all dis- 
creants, as this, if they had known of any such 
thing as his being infallible, or that he had been 
appointed by Christ to be the judge of controversies. 
And therefore I will not trouble this discourse to 
excuse any more words either pretended or really 
said to this purpose of the pope, for they would but 
make books swell, and the question endless : I shall 
only to this purpose observe, that the old writers 
were so far from believing the infallibility of the 
Roman church or bishop, that many bishops and 

*■ £p. Firmiliani cont. Steph. ad Cyp. Vide etiam Ep. 
Cypriani ad Poinpeium. 

'b Cyprian Epist. ad Quintum fratrem. 

« De Script Eccles. in Fortunatian. 

^ Ubi ilia Augustini et reliauorum pradentia? quia jam 
ferat crassissimie ignonntis Ulam vocem in tot et tantic 
Patribus? Alan. Cop. dialog, p. 76, 77. Vide etiam Bonifac. 



many churches did actually live and continue out 
of the Roman commimion ; particularly St Austin,^ 
who with two hundred and seventeen bishops and 
their successors for one hundred years together, 
stood separate from that church, if we may believe 
their own records. So did Ignatius of Constanti- 
nople, St Chrysostom, St Cyprian, Firmilian, those 
bishops of Asia that separated in the question of 
Easter, and those of Africa, in the question of re- 
baptizadon. But besides this, most of them had 
opinions which the church of Rome disavows now ; 
and therefore did so then, or else she hath inno- 
vated in her doctrine ; which though it be most 
true and notorious, I am sure she will never con- 
fess. But no excuse can be made for St Aus- 
tin's disagreeing and contesting in the question 
of appeals to Rome, the necessity of communicating 
infants, the absolute damnation of infants to the 
pains of hell, if they die before baptism, and divers 
other particulars. It was a famous act of the bishops 
of Liguria and Istria, who, — seeing the pope of 
Rome consenting to the fifth synod in disparage- 
ment of the famous council of Chalcedon, which for 
their own interests they did not like of, — renounced 
subjection to his patriarchate, and erected a patri- 
arch at Aquileia, who was afterward translated to 
Venice, where his name remains to this day. It is 
also notorious, that most of the fathers were of 
opinion, that the souls of the faithful did not enjoy 
the beatific vision before doomsday. Whether 
Rome was then of that opinion or no, I know not : 
I am sure now they are not, witness the councils of 
Florence and Trent : but of this I shall give a more 
full account aften*'ard. But if to all this which is 
already noted, we add that great variety of opinions 
amongst the fathers and councils in assignation of 
the canon, they not consulting with the bishop of 
Rome, nor any of them thinking themselves bound 
to follow his rule in enumeration of the books of 
Scripture, — I think no more need to be said as to 
this particular. 

15. Eighthly : but now if, after all this, there be 
some popes which were notorious heretics and 
preachers of false doctrine, some that made impious 
decrees both in faith and manners, some that have 
determined questions with egi*egious ignorance and 
stupidity, some with apparent sophistry, and many 
to serve their own ends most openly, I suppose then 
the infallibility will disband, and we may do to him 
as to other good bishops, believe him when there 
is a cause ; but if there be none, then to use our 
consciences. *' Non enim salvat Christianum, qu6d 
pontifex constant^r affirmat pneceptum suum esse 
justum ; sed oportet illud examinari, et se juxta regu- 
1am superiiis datam dirigere."* I would not instance 
and repeat the errors of dead bishops, if the extreme 
boldness of the pretence did not make it necessary. 
But if we may believe Tertullian, Pope Zepherinus 

II. Ep. ad Eulalium Alexandrinum; Lindanum Panopsi. I. 
4. c. 89. in fine; Salmcron, tom. 12. tract 68. sect, ad 
Canonem; Sander, de visibili Monarchic, 1. 7. n. 411. Baron, 
tom. 10. A. D. 878. 

• Tract de interdict compos, ft Theol. Venet prop. 13. 
Lib. advers. Praxeam. 
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approved the prophecies of Montanus, and upon that 
approbation granted peace to the churches of Asia 
and Phrygia, till Praxeas persuaded him to revoke 
' hia act. But let this rest upon the credit of Tertul- 
lian, whether Zepherinus were a Montanist or no : 
some such thing there was for certain. Pope Vigi- 
lins^ denied two natures in Christ; and in his epistle 
to Theodora the empress, anathematized all them 
that said he had two natures in one person. St. 
Gregory himself permitted priests to give confirma- 
tion, which is all one as if he should permit deacons 
to consecrate, they being by Divine ordinance an- 
nexed to the higher orders : and upon this very 
ground Adrianus affirms that the pope may err '' in 
definiendis dogmatibus fidei.^'s And that we may 
not fear we shall want instances, we may, to secure 
it, take their own confession ; " Nam multee sunt 
decretales hsreticfe,'' (says Occham as he is cited by 
Almain,) " et firmit^r hoc credo" (says he for his 
own particular) : " sed non licet dogmatizare opposi- 
tum, quoniam sunt determinats." *» So that we may 
as well see that it is certain that popes may be he- 
retics, as that it is dangerous to say so ; and there- 
fore there are so few that teach it All the patri- 
archs, and the bishop of Rome himself, subscribed 
to Arianism, as Baronius confesses : and * Gratian 
affirms that Pope Anastasius II. was stricken of 
God for communicating with the heretic Photinus.^ 
I know it will be made light of, that Gregory 
VII. saith, the very exorcists of the Roman church 
are superior to princes. But what shall we think 
of that decretal of Gregory the Third, who wrote 
to Boniface his legate in Germany, " qudd illi 
quorum uxores infirmitate aliqu& morbid^ debitum 
reddere noluerunt, aliis poterant nubere."^ Was 
this a doctrine lit for the head of the church, an 
infisdlible doctor ? It was plainly, if any thing ever 
was, '^ doctrina dsemoniorum," and is noted for 
such by Gratian, ** cans. 32. q. 7. can. quod 
proposuisti :" where the gloss also intimates that 
the same privilege was granted to the Englishmen 
by Gregory, " quia novi erant in fide." — And 
sometimes we had little reason to expect much bet- 
ter : for not to instance in that learned discourse in 
the™ canon law " de majoritate et obedientid," 
where the pope's supremacy over kings is proved 
from the first chapter of Genesis, and the pope is 
the sun, and the emperor is the moon, for that was 
the fancy of one pope perhaps, though made au- 
thentic and doctrinal by him ; it was, if it be possi- 
ble, more ridiculous, that Pope Innocent the Third 
urges, that the Mosaical law was still to be observ- 
ed, and that upon this argument ; " San^," saith 
he, " ciim Deuteronomium secunda lex interpretur, 
ex vi vocabuli comprobatur, ut quod ibi decemitur, 
in Testamento Novo debeat observari." Worse 
yet ; for when there was a corruption crept into the 
decree called "Sancta Romana,"" where, instead 
of these words, " Sedulii opus heroicis versibus de- 
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scriptum," all the old copies, till of late, read, 
fuBreticis versibus descriptum ; " this very mistake 
made many wise men, (as Pierius says,) yea, Pope 
Adrian® the Sixth, no worse man, believe, that "all 
poetry was heretical ; " because, forsooth, Pope 
Gelasius, whose decree that was, although he be- 
lieved Sedulius to be a good catholic, yet, as they 
thought^ concluded his verses to be heretical. But 
these were ignorances ; it hath been worse amongst 
some others, whose errors have been more mali- 
cious. Pope Honorius was condemned by the sixth 
general synod, and his epistles burnt ; and in the 
seventh action of the eighth synod, the acts of the 
Roman council under Adrian the Second are recited, 
in which it is said that Honorius was justly ana- 
thematized, because he was convicted' of heresy. 
BeUarpiine says, it is probable that Pope Adrian 
and the Roman councU were deceived with false 
copies of the sixth synod, and that Honorius was 
no heretic. To this I say, that although the Ro- 
man synod, and the eighth general S3niod, and Pope 
Adrian, all together are better witnesses for the 
thing than Bellarmine's conjecture is against it ; 
yet if we allow his conjecture, we shall lose nothing 
in the whole : for either the pope is no infisJlible 
doctor, but may be a heretic, as Honorius was ; or 
else a council is to us no infallible determiner. I 
say, as to us : for if Adrian, and the whole Roman 
council, and the eighth general were all cozened with 
false copies of the sixth synod, which was so little 
a while before them, and whose acts were transact- 
ed and kept in the theatre and records of the catho- 
lic church ; he is a bold man that will be confident, 
that he hath true copies now. So that let which 
they please stand or fall, let the pope be a heretic, 
or the councils be deceived and palpably abused, 
(for the other, we will dispute it upon other instan- 
ces and arguments, when we shall know which part 
they will choose,) in the mean time we shall get in 
the general what we lose in particular. This only, 
this device of saying the copies of the councils were 
false, was the stratagem of Albertus Pighius nine 
hundred years after the thing was done ; of which 
invention Pighius was presently admonished, blam- 
ed, and wished to fecantP Pope Nicolas expli- 
cated the mystery of the sacrament with so much 
ignorance and zeal, that in condemning Berengarins 
he taught a worse impiety. But what need I any 
more instances ? It is a confessed case by Baro- 
nius, by Biel, by Stella, Almain, Occham, and Ca- 
nus, and generally by the best scholars in the 
church of Rome, that a pope may be a heretic, and 
that some of them actually were so ; and no less 
than three general councils did believe the same 
thing, viz. the sixth, seventh, and eighth, as Bel- 
larmine is pleased to acknowledge in his fourth 
book " De Pontifice Romano, c. 11. resp. ad Arg. 
4." And the canon " Si papa, dist 40." aflHrms it 
in express terms, that a pope is judicable and pun- 
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ishable in that case. But there is no wound but 
sbme empiric or other will pretend to cure it ; and 
there is a cure for this too. For though it be true, 
that if a pope were a heretic, the church might de- 
pose him, — yet no pope can be a heretic ; not but 
that the man may, but the pope cannot, for he is 
** ipso facto'' no pope, for he is no christian ; so 
Bellarmine :4 and so when you think you have him 
fast, he is gone, and nothing of the pope left But 
who sees not the extreme folly of this evasion ? For 
besides that out of fear and caution he grants more 
than he needs, more than was sought for in the 
question, — the pope hath no more privilege than 
the abbot of Cluny ; for he cannot be a heretic, 
nor be deposed by a coimcil : for if he be manifest- 
ly a heretic, he is ''ipso facto" no abbot, for he is 
no christian ; and if the pope be a heretic private- 
ly and occultly, for that he may be accused and 
judged, said the gloss upon the canon ** Si Papa, 
dist. 40." and the abbot of Cluny and one of his 
meanest monks can be no more, therefore the case 
is all one. But this is fitter to make sport with, 
than to interrupt a serious discourse. And there- 
fore, although the canon " Sancta Romana" ap- 
proves all the decretals of popes, yet that very de- 
cretal hath not decreed it firm enough, but that they 
are so warily received by them, that when they 
list they are pleased to dissent from them. And it 
is evident in the Extravagant of Sixtue IV. "cum de 
reliquiis," who appointed a feast of the immaculate 
conception, a special office for the day, and indulgen- 
ces enough to the observers of it: and yet the Domi- 
nicans were so far frombeUeving the pope to be infal- 
lible,' and his decree authentic, that they declaimed 
against it in their pulpits so furiously and so long, 
till they were prohibited under pain of excommunica- 
tion to say the Virgin Mary was conceived in origi- 
nal sin. Now what solemnity can be more required 
for the pope to make a cathedral determination of an 
article? The article was so concluded, that a feast 
was instituted for its celebration, and pain of excom- 
munication threatened to them which should preach 
the contrary ; nothing more solemn, nothing more con- 
fident and severe. And yet after aU this, to show 
that whatsoever those people would have us to be- 
lieve, they will believe what they list themselves, this 
thing was not determined " de fide," saith Vic- 
torellus; nay,^ the author of the gloss of the canon 
law hath these express words, " De festo concep- 
tionis nihil dicitur, quia celebrandum non est, sicut 
in multis regionibus fit, et maxim^ in Anglid ; et 
httc est ratio, quia in peccatis concepta fiiit, sicut 
et cffiteri sanctii." And the commissaries of Sixtus 
V. and Gregory XIII. did not expunge these words, 
but left them upon record, not only against a re- 
ceived and more approved opinion of the Jesuits 
and Franciscans, but also in plain defiance of a de- 
cree made by their visible head of the church, who 

*« Lib. 2. c. 30. ubi suprft. sect eat ergiS. 
/ Vide Alphons. k Caat. L 1. adv. heeres. c. 4. hoc lemma 
ridentem afFabrd. Vid. etiam Innocentium Ser. 2. de conse- 
crat. Pontif. act 7. See. Synodi, et Concil. 5. sub Symmadio. 
Vide Collat 8. can. 12. ubi patres judicialem sententiam 
p. Vigilii in cau8& trium Capitulorum damn^runt express^. 
Extrav. comm. Extrav. grave, Tit X. De Angelo custod. 



(if ever any thing was decreed by a pope with an 
intent to oblige aU Christendom) decreed this to that 
purpose.* 

16. So that, without taking particular notice of 
it, that egregiou6 sophistry and flattery of the late 
writers of the Roman church are, in this instance, 
besides divers others before mentioned, clearly made 
invalid. For here the bishop of Rome, not as a 
private doctor, but as Pope, not by declaring his 
own opinion, but with an intent to oblige the church, 
gave sentence in a question which the Dominicans 
will still account "pro non determinata.'* And 
every decretal recorded in the canon law, if it be 
false in the matter, is just such another instance. 
And Alphonsus k Castro says to the same purpose, 
in the instance of Caelestine dissolving marriages 
for heresy, " Neque Ceelestini error talis fuit, qui 
soli negligentife imputari debeat ; itd, ut ilium er- 
r^se dicamus velut privatam personam, et non ut 
Papam : quoniam hujusmodi Ceelestini definitio ha- 
betur in antiquis decretalibus, in cap. *Laudabi- 
lem,' titulo ' De Conversione Infidelium ;' quam 
ego ipse vidi et legi." (Lib. 1. adv. haeres. cap. 4.) 
And therefore it is a most intolerable folly to pre- 
tend that the pope cannot err in his chair, though 
he may err in his closet, and may maintain a false 
opinion even to his death. For besides that it is 
sottish to think, that either he would not have the 
world of his own opinion (as aU men naturally 
would) ; or that, if he were set in his chair, be 
would determine contrary to himself in his study ; 
and therefore to represent it as possible, they are 
fain to fly to a miracle, for which they have no 
colour, neither instructions, nor insinuation, nor war- 
rant, nor promise; besides that it were impious 
and unreasonable to depose him for heresy, who 
may so easily, even by setting himself in his chair 
and reviewing his theorems, be cured; it is also 
against a very great experience. For besides the 
former allegations, it is most notorious that Pope 
Alexander III. in a council at Rome, of three 
hundred archbishops and bishops, A. D. 11 79, con- 
demned Peter Lombard of heresy in a matter of 
great concernment, no less than something about 
the incarnation ; from which sentence he was, after 
thirty-six years abiding it, absolved by Pope Inno- 
cent III. without repentance or dereliction of the 
opinion. Now if the sentence was not a cathedral 
dictate, as solemn and great as could be expected, 
or as is said to be necessary to oblige all Christen- 
dom, let the great hyperaspists of the Roman 
church be judges, who tell us, that a particular 
council with the pope's confirmation is made oecu- 
menical by adoption, and is infallible, and obliges 
all Christendom : so Bellarmine.' And therefore 
he says, that it is " temerarium, erroneum, et proxi- 
mum haeresi," to deny it But whether it be or not, 
it is all one as to my purpose. For, it is certain, 

fol. 59. de consecrat. dist. 3. can. pronunciand. gloss, verb. 
Nativ. 

> H£u; in perpetuum valiturft constitutione statuimus, &r. 
De reliquiis, &c. Extrav. Com. Sixt 4. cap. 1. 
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that in a particular council confirmed by the pope, 
if ever, then and there the pope sat himself in his 
chair ; and it is as certain, that he sat beside the 
eushion, and determined ridiculously and falsely in 
this case. But this is a device for which there 
is no scnpture, no tradition, no one dogmatical reso- 
lute saying of any father, Greek or Latin, for above 
one thousand years after Christ; and themselves, 
when they list, can acknowledge as much. And 
therefore Bellarmine's saying, I perceive, is be- 
lieved of them to be true. That there are many 
things in the Decretal Epistles which make not 
articles to be " de fide."" And therefore, "Non 
est necessarid credendum determinatis per sommum* 
Pontificem," says Almain. And this serves their 
turns in every thing they do not like ; and there- 
fore, I am resolved it shall serve my turn also for 
something, and that is, that the matter of the pope's 
infallibility is so ridiculous and improbable, that 
they do not believe it themselves. Some of them 
clearly practised the contrary ; and although Pope 
Leo X. hath determined the pope to be above a 
council, yet the Sorbonne to this day scorn it at the 
very heart And I might urge upon them that 
scorn that ' Almain truly enough by way of argu- 
ment alleges. It is a wonder that they who affirm 
the pope cannot err in judgment, do not also afiirm 
that he cannot sia ; they are like enough to say so, 
says he, if the vicious lives of the popes did not 
make a daily confutation of such flattery. ' Now, 
for my own particular, I am as confident, and think 
it as certain, that popes are actually deceived in mat- 
ters of christian doctrine, as that they do prevaricate 
the laws of christian piety. And therefore v Al- 
phonsus k Castro calls them " impudentes papee as- 
sentatores," that ascribe to him infallibility in judg- 
ment or interpretation of Scripture. 

17. But if themselves did believe it heartily, 
what excuse is there in the world for the strange 
tmcharitableness or supine negligence of the popes, 
that they do not set themselves in their chair, 
and write infallible commentaries, and determine 
all controversies without error, and blast all heresies 
with the word of their mouth, declare what is and 
what is not " de fide/' that his disciples and confi- 
dents may agree upon it, reconcile the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, and expound all mysteries ? For 
it cannot be imagined but he that was endued with 
so supreme power, in order to so great ends, was 
also fitted with proportionable, that is extraordinary, 
personal abilities, succeeding and derived upon the 
persons of all the popes. And then the doctors of 
his church need not trouble themselves with study, 
nor writing explications of Scripture, but might 
wholly attend to practical devotion, and leave all 
their scholastical wranglings, the distinguishing 
opinions of their orders, and they might have a fine 
church, something like fairy-land, or Lucian's king- 
dom in the moon. But if they say they cannot do 
this when they list, but when they are moved to it 

" Proverbialiter olim dictum erat de Decretalibus, Maid 
earn rebus humanis actum esse, ex quo Decretis aim accesse- 
runt; sciL ci^m Decretalek post Decretum Gratiani sub nomi- 
ne Gregorii noni edebantur. 



by the Spirit, then we are never the nearer : for so 
may the bishop of Angoul^me write infallible com- 
mentaries, when the Holy Ghost moves him to it; 
for I suppose his motions are not inefifectual, but he 
will sufficiently assist us in performing of what he 
actually moves us to. But among so many hundred 
decrees which the popes of Rome have made, or 
confirmed and attested, (which is all one,) I would 
fain know, in how many of them did the Holy 
Ghost assist them ? If tiiey know it, let them de- 
clare it, that it may be certain which of their de- 
cretals are ** de fide ;" for as yet none, of his own 
church knows. If they do not know, then neither 
can we know it from them, and then we are as un- 
certain as ever. And, besides, the Holy Ghost may 
possibly move him, and he, by his ignorance of it, 
may neglect so profitable' a motion; and then his 
promise of infallible assistance will be to very little 
purpose, because it is with very much fallibility ap- 
plicable to practice. And therefore it is absolutely 
useless to any man or any church : because, suppose 
it settled " in thesi," that the pope is infallible ; yet 
whether he will do his duty, and perform those con- 
ditions of being assisted which are required of him, 
or whether he be a secret simoniac, (for if he be, 
he is " ipso facto" no pope,) or whether he be a 
bishop, or priest, or a christian, being all uncertain, 
every one of these depending upon the intention and 
power of the baptizer or ordainer, which also are 
fallible, because they depend upon the honesty and 
power of other men ; we cannot be infallibly certain 
of any pope that he is infallible: and therefore, 
when our questions are determined, we are never 
the nearer, but may hug ourselves in an imaginary 
truth, the certainty of finding truth out depending 
upon so many fallible and contingent circumstances. 
And therefore the thing, if it were true, being so to 
no purpose, it is to be presumed that God never 
gave a power so impertinently, and from whence no 
benefit can accrue to the christian church, for 
whose use and benefit, if at all, it must needs have 
been appointed. 

18. But I am too long in this impertinency. If 
I were bound to call any man master upon earth, 
and to believe him upon his own afiirmative and 
authority, I would of all men least follow him that 
pretends he is infallible, and cannot prove it. For 
he that cannot prove it, makes me as uncertain as 
ever; and that he pretends to infallibility, makes 
him careless of using such means, which will 
morally secure those wise persons, who, knowing 
their own aptness to be deceived, use what endea- 
vours they can to secure themselves from error, and 
so become the better and more probable guides. 

1 9. Well, thus far we are come : although we 
are secured in fundamental points from involuntary 
error by the plain, express, and dogmatical places 
of Scriptmre; yet in other things we are not, but 
may be invincibly mistaken, because of the obscurity 
and difficulty in the controverted parts of Scripture, 

« De Auctorit Ecclcs. cap. 10, in fine. 
y Lib. 1. cap. 4. advers. hnres. edit Paris. 1531 In seqq. 
non expurgantur ista verba, at idem sensus manet. 
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by reason of tfae uncertainty of the means of its in- 
terpretation, since tradition is of an uncertain repu- 
tation, and sometimes evidently false ; councils are 
contradictory to each other, and therefore certainly 
many of them are equally deceived, and therefore 
all may; and then the popes of Rome are very 
likely to mislead us, but cannot ascertain us of truth 
in matter of question ; and in this world we believe 
in part, and prophesy in part, and this imperfection 
shall never be done away, till we be translated to a 
more glorious state : either then we must throw our 
chances, and get truth by accident or predestination ; 
or else we must lie safe in a mutual toleration, and 
private liberty of persuasion, unless some other an- 
chor can be thought upon, where we may fasten our 
floating vessels, and ride safely. 



SECTION VIII. 

Of the Disability of Fathers^ or Writers Ecclesias- 
tiealf to determine our Questions with Certainty 
and Truth. 

1. There are some that think they can determine 
all questions in the world by two or three sayings 
of the fathers, or by the consent of so many as they 
will please to call a concurrent testimony ; but this 
consideration will soon be at an end. For if the 
fathers, when they are witnesses of tradition, do not 
always speak truth, as it happened in the case of 
Papias, and his numerous followers for almost three 
ages together ; then is their testimony more impro- 
bable, when they dispute or write commentaries. 

2. The fathers of the first ages spake unitedly 
concerning divers questions of secret theology, and 
yet were afterwards contradicted by one personage of 
great reputation, whose credit had so much influence 
upon the world, as to make the contrary opinion be- 
come popular : why then may not we have the same 
liberty, when so plain an uncertainty is in their per- 
suasions, and so great contrariety in their doctrines P 
But this is evident in the case of absolute predesti- 
nation, which till St Austin's time no man preached, 
but all taught the contrary ; and yet the reputation 
of this one excellent man altered the scene. But if 
he might dissent from so general a doctrine, why 
may not we do so too, (it being pretended that he is 
so excellent a precedent to be followed,) if we have 
the same reason ? He had no more authority nor 
dispensation to dissent than any bishop hath now. 
And therefore, St. Austin hath dealt ingenuously ; 
and as he took this liberty to himself, so he denies 
it not to others, but indeed forces them to preserve 
their own liberty. And therefore, when St. Jerome 

' Sess. ult > Q. 60. ad Christian. ^ Lib. 5. 

« Horn. 7, in Levit ^ Horn. 39. in 1 Cor. 

• In c. 11. ad Heb. ' In c. 6. Apoc. 
8 In 16. c. Luc. *» Lib. 4. adv. Marc. 

* L. 2. de Cain. c. 2. ■" Ep. 111. ad Fortunatian. 
' In PsaL cxxxviii. " De exeq. defunctor. 

" L. 7. c. 21. o In. c. 6. Apoc. 

y Serm. 3. de omn. Sanctis. Vid. ctiam S. Aug. in Enchir. 



had a great mind to follow the fathers in a point 
that he fancied, and the best security he had was, 
^ Patiaris me cum talibus errare," St Austin would 
not endure it, but answered his reason, and neg- 
lected the authority. And therefore it had been 
most unreasonable that we should do that now, 
though in his behalf, which he towards greater per- 
sonages (for so they were then) at that time judged 
to be unreasonable. It is a plain recession from 
antiquity which was determined by the council of 
Florence,* '* piorum animas purgatas," &c. " mox in 
coelum recipi, et intueri clar^ ipsom Deum trinom 
et unum, sicuti est;" as who please to try, may see 
it dogmatically resolved to the contrary by Justin 
Martyr,* by Irenaeus,** by Origen,« by St. Chrysos- 
tom,^ Theodoret,* Arethas Caesariensis,' £uthymia6,s 
who may answer for the Greek church. And it is 
plain, that it was the opinion of the Greek church, 
by that great difficulty the Romans had, of bringing 
the Greeks to subscribe to the Florentine council, 
where the Latins acted their masterpiece of wit and 
stratagem, the greatest that hath been till the fia^ 
mous and super-politic design of Trent And for 
the Latin church, TertuUian,^ St Ambrose,^ St Aus- 
tin,*^ St Hilary,^ Prudentius," Lactantius,** Victori- 
nus Martyr,^^ and St Bernard,? are known to be of 
opinion, tiiat the souls of the saints are ^ in abdids 
receptaculis et exterioribus atriis," where they ex- 
pect the resurrection of their bodies, and the glorifica- 
tion of their souls; and though they all believe 
them to be happy, yet they enjoy not the beatific 
vision before the resurrection. Now there being so 
full a consent of fathers, (for many more may be 
added,) and the decree of Pope John XXII. besides, 
who was so confident for his decree, that he com- 
manded the university of Paris to swear that they 
would preach it and no other, and that none shoold 
be promoted to degrees in theology that did not 
swear the like, as Occham,<i Gerson,' Marsilius," 
and Adrianus,^ report : since it is esteemed lawful 
to dissent from all these, I hope no man will be so 
unjust to press other men to consent to an authority, 
which he himself judges to be incompetent These 
two great instances are enough ; but if more were 
necessary, I could instance in the opinion of the 
Chiliasts, maintained by the second and third cen- 
turies, and disavowed ever since : in the doctrine of 
communicating infants, taught and practised as ne- 
cessary by the fourth and fifth centuries, and de- 
tested by the Latin church in all the following ages : 
in the variety of opinions concerning the very form 
of baptism, some keeping close to the institution 
and the words of its first sanction, others affirming 
it to be sufficient if it be administered " in nomine 
Christi ;" particularly St Ambrose, Pope Nicholas 
the First, Venerable Bede,« and St Bernard,* be- 
sides some writers of after-ages, as Hugo de Sancto 

c. 108. etL 12. de Civ. Dei, c. 9. et in Ps. xxxvi. et in L 1. 
Retract c. 14. Vid. insuper testimonia quae colleffit Spalat. L 
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Yictore, and the doctors generally his contempo- 
raries. And it would not be inconsiderable to ob- 
serye, that if any synod, general, national, or pro- 
vincial, be receded from by the church of the later 
age, (as there have been very many,) then so many 
fathers, as were then assembled and united in 
opinion, are esteemed no authority to determine our 
persuasions. Now suppose two hundred fathers 
assembled in such a council, if they had all writ 
books, and two hundred authorities had been aUeged 
in confirmation of an opinion, — ^it would have made 
a mighty noise, and loaded any man with an insup- 
portable prejudice that should dissent : and yet every 
opinion, maintained against the authority of any 
one council, though but provincial, is, in its propor- 
tion, such a violent recession and neglect of the au- 
thority and doctrine of so many fathers as were 
then assembled, who did as much declare their 
opinion in those assemblies by their suffrages, as if 
they had writ it in so many books; and their opinion 
is more considerable in the assembly than in their 
writings, because it is more deliberate, assisted, 
united, and more dogmatical In pursuance of this 
observation, it is to be noted, by way of instance, that 
St Austin and two hundred and seventeen bishops, 
and all their successors,^ for a whole age together, 
did consent in denying appeals to Rome ; and yet 
the authority of so many Others (all true catholics) 
is of no force now at Rome in this question : but if 
it be in a matter they like, one of these fathers 
alone is sufficient. The doctrine of St. Austin alone 
brought in the festival and veneration of the as- 
sumption of the blessed Virgin ; and the hard sen- 
tence passed at Rome upon unbapdzed infants, and 
the Dominican opinion concerning predetermination, 
derived from him alone as from their original So 
that if a father speaks for them, it is wonderful to 
see what tragedies are stirred up against them that 
dissent, as is to be seen Jin that excellent nothing of 
Campian's Ten Reasons. But if the fathers be 
against them, then " patresin quibusdam non levit^r 
lapsi sunt," says Bellarmine ; ' and " constat quos- 
dam ex prcecipuis," it is certain the chiefest of 
them have foully erred. Nay, Posa, Salmeron, and 
Wadding, in the question of the immaculate concep- 
tion, make no scruple to dissent from antiquity, 
to prefer new doctors before the old : and to justify 
themselves, bring instances in which the church of 
Rome had determined against the fathers. And it 
is not excuse enough to say, that singly the fathers 
may err, but if they concur, they are certain testi- 
mony. For there is no question this day disputed 
by persons that are wiUing to be tried by the fathers, 
so generally attested on either side, as some points 
are which both sides dislike severally or conjunctly. 
And therefore it is not honest for either side to press 
the authority of the fathers as a concluding argument 
in matter of dispute, unless themselves will be con- 
tent to submit in all things to the testimony of an 

y Vid. Epist Bonifacii II. apud Nicolinmn, torn. 2. Con- 
ciL pag. 544 et exemplar precum Eulalli apud eundem, ibid, 
p. 525. Qui anathematizat omaes decisores suos, qui in e& 
cau8&, Romae se opponendo, rectn fidei regulam pnevaricati 
sunt ; inter qaos tamen fuit Augustinuu, quern pro maledicto 



equal number of them ; which, I am certain, neither 
side wiU do. 

3. If I should reckon all the particular reasons 
against the certainty of this topic, it would be more 
than needs as to this question, and therefore I will 
abstain from all disparagement of those worthy 
personages, who were: excellent lights to their 
several diocesses and cures. And therefore I will 
instance that Clemens Alexandrinus* taught that 
Christ felt no hunger or thirst, but ate only to make 
demonstration of the verity of his human nature; 
nor that St Hilary taught that Christ, in his suffer- 
ings, had no sorrow ; nor that Origen taught the 
pains of hell not to have an eternal duration ; nor 
that St. Cyprian taught rebaptization; nor that 
Athenagoras condemned second marriages ; nor that 
St John Damascenus said Christ only prayed in 
appearance, not really and in truth : I will let them 
all rest in peace, and their memories in honour : for 
if I should inquire into the particular probations of 
this article, I must do to them as I should be forced 
to do now ; if any man should say, that the writings 
of the schoolmen were excellent argument and 
authority to determine men's persuasions, I must 
consider their writings, and observe their defaiU 
ances, their contradictions, the weakness of their 
arguments, the misallegations of Scripture, their in- 
consequent deductions, their false opinions, and all the 
weaknesses of humanity, and the failings of their per- 
sons ; which no good man is willing to do, unless he 
be compelled to it by a pretence that they are infalli- 
ble ; or that they are followed by men even into errors 
or impiety. And therefore, since there is enough in 
the former instances to cure any such mispersuasion 
and prejudice, I wiU not instance in the innumerable 
particularities, that might persuade us to keep our 
liberty entire, or to use it discreetly. For it is not 
to be denied but that great advantages are to be 
made by their writings, ** et probabile est, quod 
omnibus, quod pluribus, quod sapientibus videtur :" 
If one wise man says a thing, it is an argument to 
me to believe it in its degree of probation, that is, 
proportionable to such an assent as the authority of 
a wise man can produce, and when there is nothing 
against it that is greater; and so, in proportion 
higher and higher, as more wise men (such as the 
old doctors were) do affirm it But that which I 
complain of is, that we look upon wise men that 
lived long ago, with so much veneration and mis- 
take, that we reverence them, not for having been 
wise men, but that they lived long since. But when 
the question is concerning authority, there must be 
something to build it on ; a Divine commandment, 
human sanction, excellency of spirit, and greatness 
of understanding, on which things all human author- 
ity is regularly built But now if we had lived in 
their times, (for so we must look upon them now, as 
they did who without prejudice beheld them,) I 
suppose we should then have beheld them, as we 

GslestinuB tacitd agnoscit, admittende sc. exemplar pnecnm. 
Vid. Doctor. Mart, de jurisdict, part 4. p. 273. et Erasm. 
annot. in Hieron. pnefat. in Daniel. 
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in England look on those prelates who are of great 
reputation for learning and sanctity: here only is 
the difference ; when persons are living, their au- 
thority is depressed by their personal defailances, 
and Uie contrary interests of their contemporaries, 
which disband when they are dead, and leave their 
credit entire upon the reputation of those excellent 
books and monuments of learning and piety which 
are left behind. But beyond this, why the bishop of 
Hippo shall have greater authority than the bishop 
of the Canaries, " ceeteris paribus," I understand not. 
For did they, that lived (to instance) in St Austin's 
time, believe all that he wrote P If they did, they 
were much to blame ; or else himself was to blame 
for retracting much of it a little before his death. 
And while he lived, his affirmative was no more 
authority than derives from the credit of one very 
wise man, against whom also very wise men were 
opposed, I know not why his authority should pre- 
vail further now ; for there is nothing added to the 
strength of his reason since that time, but only that 
he hath been in great esteem with posterity. And 
if that be all, why the opinion of the following ages 
shall be of more force than the opinion of the first 
ages, against whom St Austin, in many things, 
clearly did oppose himself, I see no reason. Or 
whether the first ages were against him or no, yet 
that he is approved by the following ages, is no 
better argument ; for it makes his authority not be 
innate, but derived from the opinion of others, and 
so to be *^ precaria," and to depend upon others, who 
if they should change their opinions, (and such ex- 
amples there have been many,) then there were 
nothing left to urge our consent to him, which when 
it was at the best was only this, because he had the 
good fortune to be believed by them that came after, 
he must be so still : and because it was no argument 
for the old doctors before him, this wiU not be very 
good in his behalt The same I say of any com- 
pany of them, I say not so of all of them, it is to 
no purpose to say it ; for there is no question this day 
in contestation, in the explication of which all the 
old writers did consent In the assignation of the 
canon of Scripture, they never did consent for 
six hundred years together ; and then, by that time, 
the bishops had agreed indifferently well, and but 
indifferently, upon that, — ^they fell out in twenty 
more : and except it be in the apostles' creed, and 
articles of such nature, there is nothing which may 
with any colour be called a consent, much less tra- 
dition universal. 

4. But I will rather choose to show the uncer- 
tainty of this topic by such an argument which 
was not in the fathers' power to help, such as 
makes no invasion upon their great reputation, 
which I desire should be preserved as sacred as it 
ought For other things, let who please read M. 
DaiU6 "du Vray Usage des P^res:" but I shall 
only consider that the writings of the fathers have 
been so corrupted by the intermixture of heretics, 
so many false books put forth in their names, so 

• Apol. Athanas. ad Constant Vid. Baron. A. D. 553w 
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many of their writings lost which would more 
clearly have explicated their sense, and at last an 
open profession made and a trade of making the 
fathers speak, not what themselves thought, but 
what other men pleased, that it is a great instaace 
of God's providence and care of his church, that we 
have so much good preserved in the writings which 
we receive from the fathers, and that aU truth is 
not as dear gone as is the certainty of their great 
authority and reputation. , . 

5. The publishing books with the inscription of 
great names, began in St. Paul's time ; for some 
had troubled the church of Thessalonica with 3 
false epistle in St Paul's name, against the incon- 
venience of which he arms them in 2 Thess. ii. 1. 
And this increased daily in the church. The 
Arians wrote an epistle to Constantine under the 
name of Athanasius,* and the Eutychians wrote 
against Cyril of Alexandria under the name of 
Theodoret ; and of the age in which the seventh 
synod was kept, Erasmus reports, " Libris falso ce- 
lebrium virorum titulo commendatis scatere omnia." 
It was then a public business, and a trick not more 
base than public : but it was more ancient than so; 
and it is memorable in the books attributed to St. 
Basil, containing thirty chapters " de Spiritu Sane- 
to," whereof fifteen were plainly by another hand 
under the covert of St Basil, — as appears in the 
difference of the style, in the impertinent digres- 
sions, against the custom of that excellent man, — 
by some passages contradictory to others of St Ba* 
sil, — by citing Meletius as dead before him, who 
yet lived three years** after him, — and by the veiy 
frame and manner of tiie discourse : and yet it was 
so handsomely carried, and so well served the pur- 
poses of men, that it was indifferently quoted under 
the title of St Basil by many, but without naming 
the number of chapters, and by St John Damasce- 
nus in these words; "Basilius in opere triginta 
capitnm de Spiritu Sancto ad Amphilochium;"^ 
and to the same purpose, and in the number of 
twenty-seven and twenty-nine chapters, he is cited 
by<* Photins, by Euthymius, by Burchard, by Zona- 
ras, Balsamon, and Nicephorus. But for this, see 
more in Erasmus's preface upon this book of St 
BasiL There is an epistle goes still under the 
name of St Jerome "ad Demetriadem virginem," 
and is of great use in the question of predestination 
with its appendices ; and yet a very learned man* 
eight hundred years ago did believe it to be written 
by a Pelagian, and undertakes to confute divers 
parts of it, as being high and confident Pelagian- 
ism, and written by Julianus, Episc. Eclanensis : 
but Gregorius Ariminensis^ from St Austin affirms 
it to have been written by Pelagius himself. I 
might instance in too many : there is not any one 
of the fathers who is esteemed author of any con- 
siderable number of books, that hath escaped un- 
touched. But the abuse in this kind hath been so 
evident, that now if any interested person of any 
side be presjsed with an authority very pregnant 
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against him, he thinks to escape by accusuig the 
edition, or the author, or the hands it passed 
through, or at last he therefore snspedts it because 
it makes against him : both sides being resolved 
that they are in the right, the authorities that they 
admit they will believe not to be against them; 
and they which are too plainly against them, shall 
be no authorities. And indeed the whole world 
hath been so much abused, that every man thinks 
he Rath reason to suspect whatsoever is against 
him, that is, what he pleaseth : which proceeding 
only produces this truth, that there neither is nor 
can be any certainty, nor very much probability, in 
such allegations. 

6. But there is a worse mischief than this, be- 
sides those very many which are not yet discovered, 
— ^which, like the pestilence, destroys in the dark, 
and grows into inconvenience more insensibly and 
more irremediably, and that is, corruption of parti- 
cular places, by inserting words and altering them 
to contrary senses : a thing which the fathers of the 
sixth general synod complained o( concerning the 
constitutions of St Clement, " quibus jam olim ab 
iis, qui k fide alieiia sentiunt, adulterina qusedam, 
etiam k pietate aliena, introducta sunt, qufe divino- 
rum nobis decretorum elegantem et venustam spe- 
ciem obscurftrunf 8 And so also have his recog- 
nitions, so have his epistles been used, if at least 
they were his at all ; particularly the fifth decretal 
epistle that goes under the name of St. Clement, in 
which community of wives is taught upon the 
authority of St Luke, saying, the first christians had 
all things common ; — ^if all things, then wives also, 
says the epistle : a forgery like to have been done 
by some Nicolaitan, or other impure person. There 
is an epistle of Cyril extant to Successus, bishop of 
Dioc£esarea, in which he relates that he was asked by 
Budas bishop of Emessa, whether he did approve of the 
epistle of Athanasius to Epictetus bishop of Corinth ; 
and that his answer was, " Si haec apud vos scripta 
non sint adultera: nam plura ex his ab hostibus 
ecclesiffi deprehenduntur esse depravata."^ And 
this was done even while the authors themselves 
were alive : for so Dionysius of Corinth com- 
plained, that his writings were corrupted by here- 
tics ; and Pope Leo, that his epistle to Flavianus 
was perverted by the Greeks. And in the synod 
of Constantinople before quoted (the sixth synod) 
Marcarius and his disciples were convicted, " qudd 
sanctorum testimonia aut trunc&rint aut dcpra- 
varint."i Thus the third chapter of St Cyprian's 
book " de Unitate Ecclesice," in the edition of 
Pamelius, suffered great alteration ; these words — 
" primatus Petro datur " — ^wholly inserted, and 
these — " super cathedram Petri fundata est eccle- 
sia:" and whereas it was before, ** super unum 
aedificat ecclesiam Christus," that not being enough, 
they have made it " super ilium unum." Now 
these additions are against the faith of all old copies 
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before Minntins and Pamelins, and against Gratian, 
even after himself had been chastised by the Roman 
correctors, the commissaries of Gregory XIII. as 
is to be seen where these words are alleged ; " De- 
cret c. 24. q. 1. can. Loquitur Dominus ad Petrum." 
So that we may say of Cyprian's works, as Pamelius 
himself said concerning his writings and the writ- 
ings of others of the fathers, ** Unde colligimus 
(saith he) Cypriana scripta, ut et aliorum veterum, 
k librariis vari^ fuisse interpolata.''^ But Gratian 
himself could do as fine a feat when he listed, or 
else somebody did it for him, and it was in this 
very question, their beloved article of the pope's 
supremacy ; for " de Poenit dist 1. c. Potest fieri," he 
quotes these words out of St Ambrose, " Non habent 
Petri haereditatem, qui non habent Petri sedem :" 
**Jld€m,^* not " sedem," it is in St Ambrose ; but 
this error was made authentic by being inserted into 
the code of the law of the catholic church. And con« 
sidering how little notice the clergy had of antiquity 
but what was transmitted to them by Gratian, it will 
be no great wonder that all this part of the world 
swallowed such a bole, and the opinion that was 
wrapped in it But I need not instance in Gratian 
any farther, but refSer any one that desires to be 
satisfied concerning this collection of his, to Augus- 
tinus archbishop of Tarracon, " in emendatione 
Gratiani," where he shaU find fopperies and cor- 
ruptions good store noted by that learned man. But 
that the ** indices expurgatorii," commanded by 
authority, and practised with public license, profess 
to alter and correct the sayings of the fathers, and 
to reconcile them to the catholic sense, by putting 
in and leaving out, — ^is so great an imposture, so 
unchristian a proceeding, that it hath made the 
faith of all books and all authors justly to be sus- 
pected.1 For considering their infinite diligence 
and great opportunity, as having had most of the 
copies in their own hands, together with an unsatis- 
fiable desire of prevailing in their right or in their 
wrong, they have made an absolute destruction of 
this topic : and when the fathers speak Latin,™ or 
breathe in a Roman diocess, although the providence 
of God does infinitely overrule them, and that it is 
next to a miracle that in the monuments of antiquity 
there is no more found that can pretend for their 
advantage than there is, which indeed is infinitely 
inconsiderable ; yet our questions and uncertainties 
are infinitely multiplied, instead of a probable and 
reasonable determination. For since the Latins 
always complained of the Greeks for privately cor- 
rupting the ancient records both of councils and 
fathers," and now the Latins make open profession 
not of corrupting, but of correcting, their writings, 
(that is the word,) and at the most it was but a 
human authority, and that of persons not always 
learned, and very often deceived ; the whole matter 
is so unreasonable, that it is not worth a farther 
disquisition. But if any one desires to inquire 
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farther, he may be satisfied in Erasmus, in Henry 
and Robert Stephens, in their prefiaces before the 
editions of the Fathers, and their observations upon 
them ; in BeUarm. " de Scrip. Eccl. ;" in D. Rey- 
nolds " de Lib. Apoc. ;" in Scaliger ; and Robert 
Coke, of Leeds in Yorkshire, in his book ** de Cen- 
surA Patrum." 



SECTION IX.^ 

Of ike Incompetency of the Churchy in its diffusive 
Capacity f to be Judge of Controversies : and the 
Impertinency of that Pretence of the Spirit. 

1 . And now, after all these considerations of the 
aeveral topics, tradition, councils, popes, and ancient 
doctors of the church, I suppose it will not be 
necessary to consider the authority of the church 
apart. For the church either speaks by tradition, 
or by a representative body in a council, by popes, 
or by the fathers : for the church is not a chimera, 
not a shadow, but a company of men believing in 
Jesus Christ; which men either speak by them- 
selves immediately, or by their rulers, or by their 
proxies and representatives. Now I have con- 
sidered it in all senses but in its diffusive capacity ; 
in which capacity she cannot be supposed to be a 
judge of controversies, both because in that capacity 
she cannot teach us ; as also, because if, by a judge, 
we m^an all the church difiused in all its parts and 
members, so there can be no controversy : for if all 
men be of that opinion, then there is no question 
contested : if they be not all of a mind, how can the 
whole difiusive catholic church be pretended in 
defiance of any one article, where the diffusive 
church being divided, part goes this way,- and part 
another P But if it be said, the greatest part must 
carry it, (besides that it is impossible for us to know 
which way the greatest part goes in many ques- 
tions,) it is not always true that the greater part 
is the best; sometimes the contrary is most cer- 
tain ; and it is often very probable, but it is always 
possible. And when paucity of followers was ob- 
jected to Liberius, he gave this in answer, There 
was a time, when but three children of the captivity 
resisted the king's decree.^ And Athanasius wrote 
on purpose against those that did judge of truth by 
multitudes : and indeed it concerned him so to do, 
when he alone stood in the gap against the numer- 
ous armies of the Arians.? 

2. But if there could, in this case, be any distinct 
consideration of the church, yet to know which is 
the true church is so hard to be found out, that the 
greatest questions of Christendom are judged, before 
you can get to your judge; and then there is no 
need of him. For those questions which are con- 
cerning the judge of questions, must be determined 
before you can submit to his judgment; and if you 
can yourselves determine those great (]uestions, 
which consist much in universalities, then also you 

• Thcod. 1. 2. c. 16. hist. 



may determine the particulars, as being of less difll- 
culty. And he that considers how many notes there 
are given to know the true church by, no less than 
fifteen by Bellarmine, and ccmceming every one of 
them almost, whether it be a certain. note or no, 
there are veiy many questions and uncertainties; 
and when it is resolved which are the notes, there 
is more dispute about the application of these notes 
than of the irfHaroKpiy6fuyov ; — wiU quickly be 
satisfied that he had better sit still than to go round 
about a difficult and troublesome passage, and at 
last get no farther, but return to the place from 
whence he first set out And there is one note 
amongst the rest, holiness of doctrine, that is, so as 
to have nothing false either in " doctrina fidei" or 
'' morum," (for so Bellarmine explicates it,) which 
supposes all your controversies judged before they 
can be tried by the authority of the church; and 
when we have found out all true doctrine, (for that 
is necessary to judge of the church by, that, as St 
Austin's counsel is, " Ecclesiam in verbis Christ! in- 
vestigemus,") then we are bound to follow because 
we judge it true, not because the church hath said 
it ; and this is to judge of the church by her doc- 
trine, not of the doctrine by the church. And in- 
deed it is the best and only way : but then how to 
judge of that doctrine will be afterwards inquired 
into. In the mean time the church, that is, the 
governors of the churches, are to judge for them- 
selves, and for all those who cannot judge for them- 
selves. For others, they must know that their 
governors judge for them too, so as to keep them 
in peace and obedience, though not for the determi- 
nation of their private persuasions. For the economy 
of the church requires, that her authority be received 
by all her children. Now this authority is Divine 
in its original, for it derives immediately from 
Christ; but it is human in its ministration. We 
are to be led like men, not like beasts. A rule is 
prescribed for the guides themselves to follow, as 
we are to follow the guides : and although, in mat- 
ters indeterminable or ambiguous, the presumption 
lies on behalf of the governors (for we do nothing 
for authority, if we suffer it not to weigh that part 
down of an indifferency and a question which she 
chooses) ; yet if there be " error manifestus," as it 
often happens; or if the church-governors them- 
selves be rent into innumerable sects, as it is this 
day in Christendom ; — then we are to be as wise as 
we can in choosing our guides, and then to follow 
so long as that reason remains, for which we first 
chose them. And even in that government, which 
was an immediate sanction of God, 1 mean the ec- 
clesiastical government of the synagogue, (where 
God had consigned the high priest's authority with 
a menace of death to them that should disobey, that 
all the world might know the meaning and extent 
of such precepts, and that there is a limit beyond 
which they cannot command, and we ought not to 
obey,) it came once to that pass, that if the priest 
had been obeyed in his conciliary decrees, the whole 
nation had been bound to* believe the condemnation 
of our blessed Saviour to have been just; and at 
p Tom. 2. 
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another time the apostles must no more have 
preached in the name of Jesus. But here was 
manifest error. And the case is the same to every 
man, that invincihly, and therefore innocently, be- 
lieves it so. " Deo potiiiis qu^m hominibus," is our 
rule in such cases. For although every man is 
bound to foUow his guide, unless he believes his 
guide to mislead him; yet when he sees reason 
against his guide, it is best to follow his reason ; 
for though in this he may fall into error, yet he will 
escape Ac sin; he may do violence to truth, but 
never to his own conscience ; and an honest error 
is better than a hypocritical profession of truth, or 
a violent luxation of. the understanding; since if he 
retains his honesty and simplicity, he cannot err in 
a matter of faith or absolute necessity ; God's good- 
ness hath secured aH honest and careful persons 
from that; for other things, he must follow the best 
guides he can; and he cannot be obliged to follow 
better than God hath given him. 

3. And there is yet another way pretended of in- 
fallible expositions of Scripture, and that is, by the 
Spirit But of this I shall say no more, but that it 
is impertinent as to this question. For put the case, 
the Spirit is given to some men, enabling them to 
expound infallibly ; yet because this is but a private 
assistance, and cannot be proved to others, — this in- 
fallible assistance may determine my own assent, 
but shall not enable me to prescribe to others ; be- 
cause it were unreasonable I should, unless I could 
prove to him that I have the Spirit, and so can 
secure him from being deceived if he relies upon 
me. In this case I may say, as St. Paul in the case 
of praying with the Spirit; "He verily giveth 
thanks well, but the other is not edified." So that let 
this pretence be as true as it will, it is sufficient that 
it cannot be of consideration in this question. 

4. The result of all is this : since it is not reason- 
able to limit and prescribe to all men's understand- 
ings by any external rule in the interpretation of 
difficult places of Scripture, which is our rule ; — 
since no man nor company of men is secure from 
error, or can secure us that they are free from 
malice, interest, and design; — and since all the 
w^ys by which we usually are taught, as tradition, 
councils, decretals, &c., are very uncertain in the 
matter, in their authority, in their being legitimate 
and natural, and many of them certainly false, and 
nothing certain but the Divine authority of Scrip- 
ture, in which all that is necessary is plain, and 
much of that that is not necessary, is very obscure, 
intricate, and involved : — either we must set up our 
rest only upon articles of faith and plain places, 
and be incurious of other obscurer revelations; 
(which is a duty for persons of private understand- 
ings, and of no pulslic function ;) or if we will search 
farther, (to which in some measure the g^des of 
others are obliged,) it remains we inquire how men 
may determine themselves, so as to do their duty to 
God, and not to disserve the church, that every such 
man may do what he is bound to in his personal 
capacity, and as he relates to the public as a public 
minister. 



SECTION X. 

Of the Authority of RecLson ; and that it, proceeding 
upon best Grounds, is the best Judge, 

1. Here then I consider, that although no man 
may be trusted to judge for all others, unless this 
person were infallible and authorized so to do, 
which no man nor no company of men is ; yet every 
man may be trusted to judge for himself, I say, 
every man that can judge at all ; as for others, they 
are to be saved as it pleaseth God : but others that 
can judge at all, must either choose their guides 
who shall judge for them, and then they oftentimes 
do the wisest, and always save themselves a labour, 
but then they choose too; or if they be persons of 
greater understanding, then they are to choose for 
themselves in particular what the others do in 
general, and by choosing their guide : and for this 
any man may be better trusted for himself, than any 
man can be for another. For in this case his own 
interest is most concerned ; and ability is not so ne- 
cessary as honesty, which certainly every man will 
best preserve in his own case, and to himself, — and 
if he does not, it is he that must smart for it ; and 
it is not required of us not to be in error, but that we 
endeavour to avoid it 

2. He that follows his guide so far as his reason 
goes along with him, or, which is all one, he that 
follows his own reason, not guided only by natural 
arguments, but by Divine revelation, and all other 
good means, — hath great advantages over him that 
gives himself wholly to follow any human guide 
whatsoever, because he follows all their reasons and 
his own too: he follows them till reason leaves 
them, or till it seems so to him, which is all one to 
his particular ; for, by the confession of all sides, an 
erroneous conscience binds him, when a right guide 
does not bind him. But he that gives himself up 
wholly to a guide, is oftentimes (I mean, if he be a 
discerning person) forced to do violence to his own 
understanding, and to lose all the benefit of his own 
discretion, that he may reconcile his reason to his 
guide. And of this we see infinite inconveniences 
in the church of Rome : for we find persons of great 
understanding oftentimes so amused with the au- 
thority of their church, that it is pity to see them 
sweat in answering some objections, which they 
know not how to do, but yet believe they must, 
because the church hath said it So that if they 
read, study, pray, search records, and use all the 
means of art and industry, in the pursuit of truth, it 
is not with a resolution to follow that which shall 
seem truth to them, but to confirm what before they 
did believe : and if any argument shall seem un- 
answerable against any article of their church, they 
are to take it for a temptation, not for an illumina- 
tion, and they are to use it accordingly; which 
makes them make the devil to be the author of 
that, which God's Spirit hath assisted them to find 
in the use of lawful means and the search of troth. 
And when the devil of falsehood is like to be cast 
out by God's Spirit, they say that it is through 
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Beelzebub : which was one of the worst things that 
ever the Pharisees said or did. And was it not a 
plain stifling of the just and reasonable demands 
made by the emperor, by the kings of France and 
Spain, and by the ablest divines among them, which 
was used in the council of Trent, when they de- 
manded the restitution of priests to their liberty of 
marriage, the use of the chalice, the service in the 
vulgar tongue ; and these things not only in pursu- 
ance of t^uth, but for other great and good ends, 
even to take away an infinite scandal and a great 
schism P and yet, when they themselves did profess 
it, and all the world knew these reasonable de- 
mands .were denied merely upon a politic consider- 
ation, yet that these things should be framed into 
articles and decrees of faith, and they for ever after 
bound, not only not to desire the same things, but to 
think the contrary to be Divine truths ; never was 
reason made more a slave or more useless. Must 
not all the world say, either they must be great hy- 
pocrites, or do great violence to their understanding, 
when they not only cease from their claim, but 
must also believe it to be unjust ? If the use of their 
reason had not been restrained by the tyranny and 
imperiousness of their guide, what the emperor and 
the kings and their theologues would have done, 
they can best judge who consider the reasonableness 
of the demand, and the unreasonableness of the de- 
niaL But we see many wise men who with their 
" optandum esset ut ecclesia licentiam daret," &c., 
proclaim to all the world, that in some things they 
consent and do not consent, and do not heartily be- 
lieve what they are bound publicly to profess ; and 
they themselves would clearly see a difference, if a 
contrary decree should be framed by the church; 
they would unth an infinitely greater confidence rest 
themselves in other propositions than what they 
must believe as the case now stands ; and they would 
find that the authority of a church is a prejudice, 
as often as a free and modest use of reason is a 
temptation. 

3. God will have no man pressed with another's 
inconveniences in matters spiritual and intellectual, 
no man's salvation to depend upon another: and 
every tooth that eats sour grapes, shall be set on 
edge for itself, and for none else ; and this is re- 
markable in that saying of God by the prophet; 
" If the prophet ceases to tell my people of their 
sins, and leads them into error, the people shall die ' 
in their sins, and the blood of them I will require 
at the hands of that prophet ;" ^ meaning, that God 
hath so set the prophets to guide us, that we also 
are to follow them by a voluntary assent, by an act 
of choice and election. For although accidentally 
and occasionally the sheep may perish by the §hep- 
herd's fault ; yet that which hath the chiefest in- 
fluence upon their final condition, is their own act 
and election ; and therefore God hath so appointed 
guides to us, that if we perish, it may be accounted 
upon both our scores, upon our own and the guides' 
too, which says plainly, that although we are in- 
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trusted to our guides, yet we are intrusted to our- 
selves too. Our guides must direct us ; and yet, if 
they fail, God hath not so left us to them, but he 
hath given us enough to ourselves to discover their 
failings, and our own duties in all things necessary. 
And for other things, we must do as well as we can. 
But it is best to follow our guides, if we know no- 
thing better ; but if we do, it is better to follow the 
pillar of fire than a pillar of cloud, though both 
possibly may lead to Canaan. But then also it is 
possible that it may be otherwise. But I am 
sure if I do my own best, then if it be best to fol- 
low a guide, and if it be also necessary, I shall be 
sure, by God's grace, and my own endeavour, to 
get to it; but if I, without the particular engage- 
ment of my own understanding, follow a guide, 
possibly I may be guilty of extreme negligence ; or 
I may extinguish God's Spirit; or do violence to 
my own reason. And whether intrusting myself 
wholly with another be not a laying up my talent 
in a napkin, I atai not so well assured. I am cer- 
tain the other is not. And since another man's 
answering for me will not hinder but that I also 
shall answer for myself, as it concenis him to see 
he does not wilfully misguide me, so it concerns me 
to see that he shall not, if I can help it ; if I can- 
not, it will not be required at my hands ; whether it 
be his fault, or .his invincible error, I shall be charged 
with neither. 

4. This is no other than what is enjoined a^ a 
duty. For since God will be justified with a free 
obedience, and there is an obedience of understand- 
ing as well as of will and affection, it is of great 
concernment, as to be willing to believe whatever 
God says, so also to inquire diligently whether the 
will of God be so as is pretended. Even our acts 
of understanding are acts of choice ; and therefore 
it is commanded as a duty, to " search the Scrip- 
tures ;" to "try the spirits whether they be of God or 
no;" "of ourselves to be able to judge what is 
right ;" " to try all things, and to retain that which 
is best."' For he that resolves not to consider, 
resolves not to be careful whether he have truth or 
no; and therefore hath an affection indifferent to 
truth or falsehood, which is all one as if he did 
choose amiss ; and since when things are truly 
prox)ounded, and made reasonable and intelh'gible, 
we cannot but assent, and then it is no thanks to 
us ; we have no way to give our wills to God in 
matters of belief, but by our industry in searching 
it, and examining the grounds, upon which the pro- 
pounders build their dictates. And the not doing it 
is oftentimes a cause that God gives a man over etc 
vovv kZoKifjbov, "into a reprobate and undisceming 
mind and understanding." 

5. And this very thing, though men will not un- 
derstand it, is the perpetual practice of all men in 
the world, that can give a reasonable account of 
their faith. The very catholic church itself is 
" rationabilis et ubique diffusa," saith Optatns ; 
"reasonable, as well as diffused every where."" 

• Lib. 3. 
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For, take the proselytes of the church of Rome, 
even in their greatest submission of understanding, 
they seem to themselves to follow their reason most 
of aD. For if you tell them, Scripture and tradi- 
tion are their rules to follow, they will believe you 
when they know a reason for it ; and if they take 
you upon your word, they have a reason for that 
too; either they believe you a learned man, or a 
good man, or that you can have no ends upon 
them, or something that is of an equal height to fit 
their understandings. If you tell them they must 
believe the church, you must tell them why they 
are bound to it; and if you quote Scripture to 
prove it, you must give them leave to judge, whe- 
ther the words alleged speak your sense or no, and 
therefore, to dissent, if they say no such thing. 
And although all men are not wise, and proceed 
discreetly, yet all make their choice some way or 
other. He that chooses to please his fancy, takes 
his choice as much as he that chooses prudently. 
And no man speaks more unreasonably than he that 
denies t6 men the use of their reason in choice of 
their religion. For that I may, by the way, re- 
move the common prejudice, reason and authority 
are not things incompetent or repugnant, especially 
when the authority is infallible and supreme ; for 
there is no greater reason in the world than to be- 
lieve such an authority. But then we must con- 
sider whether every authority thnt pretends to be 
such, is so indeed. And therefore ''Deus dixit, 
erg6 hoc verum est," is the greatest demonstration 
in the world for things of this nature. But it is not 
so in human dictates, and yet reason and human 
authority are not enemies. For it is a good argu- 
ment for us to follow such an opinion, because it is 
made sacred by the authority of councils and eccle- 
siastical tradition, and sometimes it is the best rea- 
son we have in a question, and then it is to be 
strictly followed ; but there may also be, at other 
times, a reason greater than it that speaks against 
it, and then the authority must not carry it But 
then the difference is not between reason and au- 
thority, but between this reason and that which is 
greater; for authority is a very good reason, and 
is to prevail, unless a stronger comes and disarms 
it, but then it must give place. So that in this 
question, by reason I do not mean a distinct topic, 
but a transcendent that runs through all topics; 
for reason, like logic, is instrument of all things 
else; and when revelation, and philosophy, and 
public experience, and all other grounds of proba- 
bihty or demonstration, have supplied us with mat- 
ter, then reason does but make use of them : that 
is, in plain terms, there being so many ways of 
suguing, so many sects, such differing interests, such 
variety of authority, so many pretences, and so 
many false beliefs, it concerns every wise man to 
consider which is the best argument, which proposi- 
tion relies upon the truest grounds. And if this 
were not his only way, why do men dispute and 
urge arguments? why do they cite councils and 
fathers P why do they allege Scripture and tradition, 
and this on all sides, and to contrary purposes P If 
we must judge, then we must use our reason ; if we 



must not judge, why do they produce evidence ? 
Let them leave disputing, and decree propositions 
magisterially; but then we may choose whether we 
will believe them or no : or if they say, we must 
believe them, they must prove it, and tell us why. 
And all these disputes concerning tradition, councils, 
fathers, &c., are not arguments against or besides 
reason, but contestations and pretences to the best 
arguments, and the most certain satisfaction of our 
reason. But then all these coming into question 
submit themselves to reason, that is, to be judged 
by human understanding, upon the best grounds 
and information it can receive. So that Scripture, 
tradition, councils, and fathers, are the evidence in 
a question, but reason is the judge : that is, we be- 
ing the persons that are to be persuaded, we must 
see that we be persuaded reasonably : and it is un- 
reasonable to assent to a lesser evidence, when a 
greater and clearer is propounded. But of that 
every man for himself is to take cognizance, if he 
be able to judge : if he be not, he is not bound un- 
der the tie of necessity to know any thing of it: 
that what is necessary shall be certainly conveyed 
to him, God, that best can, will certainly take care 
for that ; for if he does not, it becomes to be not 
necessary; or if it should still remain necessary, 
and he damned for not knowing it, and yet to know 
it be not in his power, then who can help it P there 
can be no further care in this business. In other 
things, there being no absolute and prime necessity, 
we are left to our liberty to judge that way that 
makes best demonstration of our piety and of our 
love to God and truth, not that way that is always 
the best argument of an excellent understanding; 
for this may be a blessing, but the other only is a 
duty. 

6. And now that we are pitched upon that way, * 
which is most natural and reasonable in determina- 
tion of ourselves, rather than of questions, which 
are often indeterminable, since right reason, pro- 
ceeding upon the best grounds it can, viz. of divine 
revelation and human authority and probability, is 
our guide, ** stando in humanis;" and supposing 
the assistance of God's Spirit, — ^which he never de- 
nies them that fail not of their duty in all such 
things, in which he requires truth and certainty — 
it remains that we consider how it comes to pass, 
that men are so much deceived in the use of their 
reason and choice of their religion, and that, in this 
account, we distinguish those accidents which make 
error innocent, from those which make it become a 
heresy. 



SECTION XL 

0/ gome Caiues of Error in the Exercise of Reason, 
which are inculpate in themselves. 

1. Then I consider that there are a great many 
inculpable causes of error, which are arguments of 
human imperfections, not convictions of a sin. And 
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first, The variety of hnman understandings is so 
great, that what is plain and apparent to one, is diffi- 
cult and obscure to another ; one will observe a con- 
sequent from a common principle, and another from 
thence will conclude the quite contrary. When St 
Peter saw the vision of the sheet let down with all 
sorts of beasts in it, and a voice saying, " Surge, 
Petre, macta et manduca," if he had not, by a par- 
ticular assistance, been directed to the meaning of the 
Holy Ghost, possibly he might have had other ap- 
prehensions of the meaning of that vision ; for to 
myself it seems naturally to speak nothing but the 
abolition of the Mosaical rights, and the restitution 
of us to that part of christian liberty, which consists 
in the promiscuous eating of meats : and yet besides 
this, there want not some understandings in the 
world, to whom these words seem to give St Peter 
a power to kill heretical princes. Methinks it is a 
strange understanding that makes such extractions ; 
but Bozius and Baronius did so. But men may un- 
derstand what they please, especially when they are 
to expound oracles. It was an argument of some 
wit, but of singularity of understanding, that hap- 
pened in the great contestation between the missals 
of St Ambrose and St. Gregory. The lot was 
thrown, and God made to be judge ; so as he was 
tempted to a miracle, to answer a question which 
themselves might have ended without much trouble. 
The two missals were laid upon the altar, and the 
church-door shut and sealed. By the morrow matins 
they found St Gregory's missal torn in pieces, (saith 
the story,) and thrown about the church; but St 
Ambrose's opened and laid upon the altar in a 
posture of being read. If I had been to judge of the 
meaning of this miracle, I should have made no 
scruple to have said, it had been the will of God 
that the missal of St Ambrose, which had been 
anciently used, and publicly tried and approved of, 
should still be read in the church; and that of 
Gregory let alone, it being torn by an angelical hand 
as an argument of its imperfection, or of the incon- 
venience of innovation. But yet they judged it other- 
wise ; for by the tearing and scattering about, they 
thought it was meant it should be used over all the 
world, and that of St Ambrose read only in the church 
of Milan. I am more satisfied that the former was 
the true meaning, than I am of the truth of the story : 
but we must suppose that And now there might 
have been eternal disputings about the meaning of 
the miracle, and nothing left to determine, when two 
fancies are the litigants, and the contestations about 
probabilities '*hinc inde." And I doubt not this 
was one cause of so great variety of opinions in the 
primitive church, when they proved their several 
opinions, — which were mysterious questions of 
christian theology, — by testimonies out of the ob- 
scurer prophets, out of the Psalms and Canticles ; as 
who please to observe their arguments of discourse, 
and actions of council, shall perceive they very 
much used to do. Now although men's under- 
standings be not equal, and that it is fit the best 
understandings should prevail; yet that will not 
satisfy the weaker understandings, because all men 
will not think that another understanding is better 



than his own, at least not in such a particular, in 
which with fancy he hath pleased himself. But 
commonly they that are least able are most bold, 
and the more ignorant is the more confident : there- 
fore it is but reason, if he would have another bear 
with him, he also should bear with another ; and if 
he will not be prescribed to, neither let him pre- 
scribe to others. And there is the more reason in 
this, because such modesty is commonly to be de- 
sired of the more imperfect : for wise men know 
the ground of their persuasion, and have their con- 
fidence proportionable to their evidence ; others 
have not, but overact their trifles. And therefore 
I said, it is but a reasonable demand, that they that 
have the least reason, should not be most imperi- 
ous : and for others, it being reasonable enough, 
for all their great advantages upon other men, they 
will be soon persuaded to it For although wise 
men might be bolder in respect of the persons of 
others less discerning ; yet they know there are but 
few things so certain as to create much boldness 
and confidence of assertion. If they do nol^ they 
are not the men I take them for. 

2. Secondly : when an action or opinion is com- 
menced with zeal and piety against a known vice or 
a vicious person, commonly all the mistakes of its 
proceeding are made sacred by the holiness of the 
principle, — and so abuses the persuasions of good 
people, that they make it as a characteristic note to 
distinguish good persons from bad : and then what- 
ever error is consecrated by this means, is therefore 
made the more lasting, because it is accounted holy; 
and the persons are not easily accounted heretics, 
because they erred upon a pious principle. There 
is a memorable instance in one of the greatest ques- 
tions of Christendom, viz. concerning images. For 
when Philippicus had espied the images of the six 
first synods upon the front of a church, he caused 
them to be pulled down : now he did it in hatred of 
the sixth synod ; for he, being a Monothelite, stood 
condemned by that synod. The catholics that were 
zealous for the sixth synod, caused the images and 
representments to be put up again : and then sprung 
the question concerning the lawfulness of images in 
churches. Philippicus and his party strived, by 
suppressing images, to do disparagement to the 
sixth synod : the catholics, to preserve the honour 
of the sixth synod, would uphold images.^ And 
then the question came to be changed, and tJiey who 
were easy enough to be persuaded to pull down 
images, were overawed by a prejudice against the 
Monothelites ; and the Monothelites strived to main- 
tain the advantage they had got, by a just and 
pious pretence against images. The Monothelites 
would have secured their error by the advantage and 
consociation of a truth ; and the other would rather 
defend a dubious and disputable error, than lose and 
let go a certain truth. And thus the case stood, and 
the successors of both parts were led invincibly. 
For when the heresy of the Monothelites disbanded, 
(which it did in a while after,) yet the opinion of 
the Iconoclasts, and the question of images, grew 
stronger. Yet since the Iconoclasts at the first 
^ Vid. Paulum Diaconum. 
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were heretics, not for their bretiking images, but for 
denying the two wills of Christ, his Divine and his 
human ; that they were called Iconoclasts was to dis* 
tingoish their opinion in the question concerning the 
images ; but that then Iconoclasts so easOy had the 
reputation of heretics, was because of the other 
opinion, which was conjunct in their persons : which 
opinion men afterwards did not easily distinguish in 
them, but took them for heretics in gross, and 
whatsoever they held, to be heretical. And thus 
upon this prejudice grew great advantages to the 
veneration of images ; and the persons at first ware 
much to be excused, because they were misguided 
by that which might have abused the best men. 
And if Epiphanius, who was as zealous against 
images in churches as Philippicus or Leo Isaurus, 
had but begun a public contestation, and engaged 
emperors to have made decrees against them, Chris- 
tendom would have had other apprehensions of it 
than they had when the Monothelites began it 
For few men will endure a truth from the mouth of 
the devil ; and if the person be suspected, so are his 
ways too. And it is a great subtilty of the devil, so 
to temper truth and falsehood in the same person, 
that truth may lose much of its reputation by its 
mixture with error, and the error may become more 
plausible by reason of its conjunction with truth. 
And this we see by too much experience } for we 
see many truths are blasted in their reputation, be- 
cause persons, whom we think we hate upon just 
grounds of religion, have taught them. And it was 
plain enough in the case of Maldonat,*^ that said of 
an explication of a place of Scripture that it was 
most agreeable to antiquity ; but because Calvin had 
80 expounded it, he therefore chose a new one. 
This was malice. But when a prejudice works 
tacitly, undiscemibly, and irresistibly of the person so 
wrought upon, the man is to be pitied, not condemn- 
ed, though possibly his opinion deserves it highly. 
And therefore it hath been usual to discredit doc- 
trines by the personal defeilances of them that 
preach tiiem, or with the disreputation of that sect 
that maintains them in conjunction with other per- 
verse doctrines. Fanstus, the Manichee, in St 
Austin,' glories much that in their religion God was 
worshipped purely and without images ; St Austin 
liked it well, for so it was in his too ; but from 
hence Sanders concludes, that to pnU down images 
in churches was the heresy of the Manichees.y The 
Jews endure no images ; therefore Bellarmine makes 
it to be a piece of Judaism to oppose them.* He 
might as well have concluded against sa3ring our 
prayers and church-music, that it is judaical, be- 
cause the Jews used it And he would be loth to 
be served so himself: for he that had a mind to use 
finch arguments, might, with much better probability, 
conclude against their sacrament of extreme unction, 
because when the miraculous healing was ceased, then 
^ey were not catholics, but heretics, that did transfer 
it to the use of dying persons, says Ireneeus ; * for 
so did the Valentinians. And indeed this argument 

° In cap. 6. Johan. 

* Lib. 20. c. 3. contr. Faustiun Man. 

y Lib. 1. c. ult de Imagiu. 
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is something better than I thought for at first, be* 
cause it was, in Irenaeus's time, reckoned amongst 
the heresies. But there are a sort of men that are 
even with them, and hate some good things which 
the church of Rome teaches, because she who 
teaches so many errors, hath been the publisher, 
and is the practiser, of those things. I confess the 
thing is always unreasonable, but sometimes it is 
invincible and innocent; and then may serve to abate 
the fury of all such decretory sentences, as condemn 
all the world but their own disciples. 

3. Thirdly: there are some opinions that have 
gone hand in hand with a blessing and a prosperous 
profession ; and the good success of their defenders 
hath amused many good people, because they 
thought they heard God's voice where they saw God's 
hand, and therefore have rushed upon such opinions 
with great piety and as great mistaking. For 
where they once have entertained a fear of God, 
and apprehension of his so sensible declaration, 
such a fear produces scruple, and a scrupulous con- 
science is always to be pitied, because, though it is 
seldom wise, it is always pious. And this very thing 
hath prevailed so far upon the understandings even 
of wise men, that BeUarmine makes it a note of the 
true church. Which opinion when it prevails is a 
ready way to make, that instead of martyrs, all men 
should prove heretics or apostates in persecution : 
for since men in misery are very suspicious, out of 
strong desires to find out the cause, that by remov- 
ing it they may be relieved, they apprehend that to 
be it that is first presented to their fears ; and then 
if ever truth be afilicted, she shall also be destroyed. 
I will say nothing in defiance of this fancy, although 
all the experience in the world says it is false, and 
that of all men christians shotild least believe it to 
be true, to whom a perpetual cross is their certain 
expectation (and the argument is like the moon, for 
which no garment can be fit, it alters according to 
the success of human affairs, and in one age will 
serve a papist, and in another a protestant): yet 
when such an opinion does prevail upon timorous 
persons, the malignity of their error (if any be 
consequent to this fancy, and taken up upon the 
reputation of a prosperous heresy) is not to be con^ 
sidered simply and nakedly, but abatement is to be 
made in a just proportion to that fear, and to that 
apprehension. 

4. Fourthly : education is so great and invincible 
a prejudice, that he who masters the inconvenience 
of it, is more to be commended than he can justly 
be blamed that complies with it For men do not 
always call them principles which are the prime 
fountains of reason, firom whence such consequents 
natmrally flow as are to guide the actions and dis- 
courses of men ; but they are principles which they 
are first taught, which they sucked in next to 
their milk, and by a proportion to those first prin- 
ciples they usually take their estimate of propo- 
sitions. For whatsoever is taught to them at first 
they believe infinitely, for they know nothing to the 

" De reliq. SS. 1. 2. c. 6. sect Nicolaug. 
^ Lib. 1. c. a adv. hasr. 
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contrary, they have had no other masters whose 
theorems might abate the strength of their first 
persuasions ; and it is a great advantage in those 
cases to get possession ; and before their first prin- 
ciples can be dislodged, they are made habitual and 
complezional, it is in their nature then to believe 
them ; and this is helped forward very much by the 
advantage of love and veneration, which we have to 
the first parents of our persuasions. And we see it 
in the orders of regulars in the church of Rome. 
That opinion which was the opinion of their patron 
or founder, or of some eminent personage of the 
institute, is enough to engage aU the order to be of 
that opinion : and it is strange that all the Domini- 
cans should be of one opinion in the matter of pre- 
determination and immaculate conception, and all 
the Franciscans of the quite contrary, as if their 
imderstandings were formed in a different mould, and 
furnished with various principles by their very rule. 
Now this prejudice works by many principles ; but 
how strongly they do possess the understiinding, is 
visible in that great instance of the affection and 
perfect persuasion the weaker sort of people have 
to that, which they call the religi<m of their fore- 
fathers. You may as well charm a fever asleep 
with the noise of bells, as make any pretence of 
reason against that religion, which old men have 
entailed upon their heirs male so many generations 
till they can prescribe.^ And the apostles found 
this to be most true in the extremest difficulty 
they met with to contest against the rites of Moses 
and the long superstition of the gentiles, which they 
therefore thought fit to be retained, because they 
had done so formerly ; " Pergentes non quo eundum 
est, sed qu6 itur:"<^ and aU the blessings of this 
life which God gave them, they had in conjunction 
with .their religion, and therefore they believed it was 
for their religion ; and this persuasion was bound 
fast in them with ribs of iron : the apostles were 
forced to unloose the whole conjuncture of parts and 
principles in their understandings, before they could 
make them malleable and receptive of any impresses. 
But the observation and experience of ail wise men 
can justify this truth. All that I shall say to the 
present purpose is this, that consideration is to be 
had to the weakness of persons, when they are pre- 
vailed upon by so innocent a prejudice : and when 
there cannot be arguments strong enough to over- 
master an habitual persuasion bred with a man, 
nourished up with him, that always ate at his table, 
and lay in his bosom, he is not easily to be called 
heretic ; for if he keeps the foundation of faith, other 
articles are not so clearly demonstrated on either 
side, but that a man may innocently be abused to 
the contrary. And therefore in this case to handle 
him charitably, is but to do him justice. And when 
an opinion "in minoribus articidis" is entertained 
upon the title and stock of education, it may be the 
better permitted to him, since, upon no better stock 
nor stronger arguments, most men entertain their 
whole religion, even Christianity itself. 

^ Optima rati ea quae magno assensu recepta sunt, quorum- 
que exempla molta sunt; nee ad rationem, sed ad similitudi- 
ncm, vivimu8.~SBN. 



5. Fifthly ; there are some persons of a different 
persuasion, who therefore are the rather to be tole- 
rated; because the indirect practices and impos- 
tures of their adversaries have confirmed them, that 
those opinions which they disavow are not from 
God, as being upheld by means not of God's ap- 
pointment For it is no unreasonable discourse to 
say, that God will not be served with a lie ; for he 
does not need one, and he hath means enough to 
support all those truths which he hath commanded, 
and hath supplied every honest cause with enough 
for its maintenance, and to contest against its ad- 
versaries. And (but that they which use indirect 
arts, will not be willing to lose any of their unjust 
advantages, nor yet be charitable to those persons, 
whom either to gain or to undo they leave nothing 
unattempted) the church of Rome hath much rea- 
son not to be so decretory in her sentences against 
persons of a differing persuasion : for if their cause 
were entirely the cause of God, they have given 
wise people reason to suspect it, because some of 
them have gone to the devil to defend it And if 
it be remembered what tragedies were stirred up 
against Luther, for saying the devil had taught 
him an argument against the mass ; it will be of as 
great advantage against them, that they go to the 
devil for many arguments to support not only the 
mass, but the other distinguishing articles of their 
church. I instance in the notorious forging of mi- 
racles, and framing of false and ridiculous legends. 
For the former I need no other instances than what 
happened in the great contestation about the im- 
maculate conception, when there were miracles 
brought on both sides to prove the contradictory 
parts : and «though it be more than probable that 
both sides played the jugglers, yet the Dominicans 
had the ill luck to be discovered, and the actors 
burnt at Berne. But this discovery happened by 
Providence ; for the Dominican opinion hath more 
degrees of probability than the Franciscan, is clear- 
ly more consonant both to Scripture and all anti- 
quity ; and this part of it is acknowledged by the 
greatest patrons themselves, as Salmeron, Posa, and 
Wadding : yet because they played the knaves in a 
just question, and used false arts to maintain a true 
proposition, God Almighty, to show that he will not 
be served by a lie, was pleased rather to discover 
the imposture in die right opinion than in the frJise, 
since nothing is more dishonourable ta God than to 
offer a sin in sacrifice to him, and nothing more in- 
congruous in the nature of the thing, than that truth 
and falsehood should support each other, or that 
true doctrine should live at the charges of a lie. 
And he that considers the arguments for each opi- 
nion, wiU easily conclude, that if God would not 
have truth confirmed by a lie, much less would he 
himself attest a lie with a true miracle. And by 
this ground it will easily follow, that the Franciscan 
party, although they had better luck than the Do- 
minicans, yet had not more honesty, because their 
cause was worse, and therefore their arguments no 

« Vid. Min. Pel. Octav. 
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whit the better. And, although the argument 
drawn from miracles is good to attest a holy doc- 
trine, which by its own worth will support itself 
after way is a little made by miracles ; yet of itself 
and by its own reputation it will not support* any 
fabric : for instead of proving a doctrine to be true, 
it makes that the miracles themselves are suspect- 
ed to be illusions, if they be pretended in behalf of 
a doctrine, which we think we have reason to ac- 
count false. And therefore the Jews did not be- 
Heve Christ's doctrine for his miracles, but disbe- 
lieved the truth of his miracles, because they did 
not like his doctrine. And if the holiness of his 
doctrine, and the Spirit of God by inspirations and 
infiisions, and by that which St Peter calls ''a 
surer word of prophecy," had not attested the 
divinity both of his person and his office, we should 
have wanted many degrees of confidence, which now 
we have upon the truth of christian religion. But 
now since we are foretold by this " surer word of 
prophecy," that is, the prediction of Jesus Christ, 
that antichrist should come in all wonders and signs 
and lying miracles, and that the church saw much 
of that already verified in Simon Magus, Apollonius 
Tyaneus, and Manetho, and divers heretics, it is 
now come to that pass, that the argument, in its 
best advantage, proves nothing so much as that the 
doctrine which it pretends to prove, is to be sus- 
pected ; because it was foretold, that false doctrine 
should be obtnided under such pretences.^ But 
then when not only true miracles are an insufficient 
argument to prove a truth since the establishment 
of Christianity, but that the miracles themselves are 
Mae and spurious, it makes that doctrine, in whose 
defence they come, justly to be suspected ; because 
they are a demonstration, that the interested persons 
nse all means, leave notiiing unattempted, to prove 
their propositions ; but since they so fail as to bring 
nothing from God, but something from the deril, 
for its justification, it is a great sign that the doc- 
trine is fisdse, because we know the devil, unless it 
be against his will, does nothing to prove a true 
proposition that makes against him. And now then 
those persons who will endure no man of another 
opinion, might do well to remember how by their 
exorcisms, their devils' tricks at Lowdon, and the 
other side pretending to cure mad folks and persons 
bewitched, and the many discoveries of their jug- 
gling, they have given so much reason to their ad- 
versaries to suspect their doctrine, that either they 
must not be ready to condemn their persons who are 
made suspicious by their indirect proceeding in at- 
testation of that which they value so high as to call 
their religion ; or else they must condemn them- 
selves for making the scandal active and effectual. 

6. As for false legends, it will be of the same consi- 
deration, because they are false testimonies of miracles 
that were never done ; which differs only from the 
other as a lie in words from a lie in action ; but of this 

. * Vid. Baron. A. D. n. 22. Philostrat. 1. 4. p. 485. Com- 
pend. Ced. p. 202. Stapleton prompt Moral, pars sstiva, 
p. 627. 

* Td yitp firi tlprifiiva iKtia^ofitvoif Kai tA AtidaTuv tlpri- 
aiva viro7mvt€r2rai irapavKtvd^ovatv. ,Isid. Pelus. Vide 
Lib. 11. loc. Theol. cap. 6. Canus ib. 
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we have witness enough in that decree of Pope Leo 
X. session the eleventh of the last Lateran council, 
where he excommunicates all the forgers and inven- 
tors of visions and false miracles : which is a testi- 
mony that it was then a practice so public as to need 
a law for its suppression. And if any man shall 
doubt whether it were so or not, let him see the 
'< centum gravamina" of the princes of Germany, 
where it is highly complained of. But the extreme 
stupidity and sottishness of the inventors of lying 
stories is so great, as to give occasion to some per- 
sons to suspect the truth of all church story : ® wit- 
ness the legend of Lombardy: of the author of 
which the bishop of the Canaries gives this testi- 
mony; " In illo enim libro miraculorum monstra 
ssepiiis qu^m vera miracula legas. Hanc homo 
scripsitferrei oris, plumbei cordis, animi certe pariim 
sevcri et prudentis." But I need not descend so 
low, for St Gregory and Venerable Bede themselves 
reported miracles, for the authority of which they 
only had the report of the common people : and it is 
not certain that St Jerome had so much in his 
stories of St Paul and St Anthony, and the fauns 
and the satyrs which appeared to them, and desired 
their prayers. But I shaU only, by way of eminency, 
note what Sir Thomas More says in his epistle to 
Ruthal, the king's secretary, before the dialogue of 
Lucian " Philopseudes ;" that therefore he under- 
took the translation of that dialogue, to free the 
world from a superstition that crept in under the 
face and title of religion. For such lies, says he, 
are transmitted to us with such authorfty that a cer- 
tain impostor had persuaded St. Austin, that the 
very fable which Lucian scoffs and makes sport 
withal in that dialogue, was a real story, and acted 
in his own days.' The epistle is worth the reading 
to this purpose : but he says this abuse grew to 
such a height, that scarce any life of any saint or 
martyr is truly related, but is full of lies and lying 
wonders; and some persons thought they served 
God, if they did honour to God's saints by inventing 
some prodigious story or miracle for their reputa- 
tion. So that now it is no wonder if the most pious 
men are apt to believe, and the greatest historians 
are easy enough to report, such stories, which serv- 
ing to a good end, are also consigned by the report 
of persons otherwise pious and prudent enough. I 
will not instance in Vincentius's speculum, — ^Turo- 
nensis, — Thomas Cantipratanus, — John Herolt. — 
Vita; Patrum, — ^nor the revelations of St Bridget, 
though confirmed by two popes, Martin V. and 
Boniface IX. Even the best and most deliberate 
amongst them, Lippoman, Surius, Lipsius, Bzovius, 
and Baronius, are so full of fables, that they cause 
great disreputation to the other monuments and re- 
cords of antiquity, and yet do no advantage to the 
cause under which they serve and take pay. They 
do no good, and much hurt j but yet accidentally 
they may procure this advantage to charity, since 

f Viz. De duobus spuriis, altero decedente, altero in vitam 
redeunte post vi^inti dies;, quam in aliis nominibus ridet Lu- 
cianus. V ide eUam argumentum Gilbert! Co^nati, iff Anno- 
tat in hunc Dialog. Vic. Pabeot de Sacra sindon^ par. i« 
Epist ad Lector. 
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they do none to faith, that since they have so 
abused the cjredit of story, that our confidences want 
much of that support we should receive fron^ her 
records of antiquity, — ^yet the men that dissent and 
are scandalized by such proceedings, should be ex- 
cused, if they should chance to be afraid of truth, 
that hath put on garments of imposture ; and since 
much violence is done to the truth and certainty of 
their judging, let none be done to their liberty of 
judging ; since they cannot meet a right guide, let 
them have a charitable judge. And since it is one 
very great argument against Simon Magnus and 
against Mahomet, that we can prove their miracles 
to be impostures ; it is much to be pitied if timorous 
and suspicious persons shall invincibly and honestly 
less apprehend a truth which they see conveyed by 
such a testimony, which we all use as an argument 
to reprove the Mahometan superstition. 

7. Sixthly : here also come in all the weaknesses 
and trifling prejudices, which operate not by their 
own strength, but by advantage taken from the 
weakness of some understandings. Some men, by 
a proverb or a common saying, are determined to 
the belief of a proposition, for which they have no 
argument better than such a proverbial sentence. 
And when divers of the common people in Jerusa- 
lem were ready to yield their understandings to the 
belief of the Messias, they were turned clearly from 
their apprehensions by that proverb, " Look and 
see, does any good thing come from Galilee P*' and 
this, " When Christ comes, no man knows from 
whence he is ;'' but this man was known of what 
parents, of what city. And thus the weakness of 
their understanding was abused, and that made the 
argument too hard for them. And the whole 
seventh chapter of St John's Gospel is a perpetual 
instance of the efficacy of such trifling prejudices, 
and the vanity and weakness of popular understand- 
ings. Some whole ages have been abused by a de- 
finition, which being once received, as most com- 
monly they are upon slight grounds, they are taken 
for certainties in any science respectively, and for 
principles ; and upon their reputation men use to 
frame conclusions, which must be false or uncertain 
according as the definitions are. And he that hath 
observed any thing of the weaknesses of men, and 
the successions of groimdless doctrines from age to 
age, and how seldom definitions which are put into 
systems, or that derive from the fathers, or are ap- 
proved among schoolmen, — are examined by persons 
of the same interests, will bear me witness how 
many and great inconveniences press hard upon the 
persuasions of men, who are abused, and yet never 
consider who hurt them. Others, and they very 
many, are led by authority or examples of princes 
and great personages : " Numquis credit ex princi- 
pibu8?"8 Some by the reputation of one learned 
man are carried into any persuasion whatsoever. And 
in the middle and Liter ages of the church this was the 
more considerable, because the infinite ignorance of 
the clerks and the men of the long robe gave them over 
to be led by those few guides, which were marked 
to them by an eminency, much more than their or- 
f John Tii. 



dinary : which also did the more amuse them, be- 
cause most commonly they were fit for nothing but 
to admire what they understood not Their learning 
then was some skill in the Master of the Sentences, 
in Aquinas or Scotus, whom they admired next to the 
most intelligent order of angels : hence came opinions 
that made sects and divisions of names, Thomists, 
Scotists, Albertists, Nominals, Reals, and I know 
not what monsters of names; and whole (amihes of 
the same opinion, the whole institute of an order 
being engaged to believe according to the opinion 
of some leading man of the same order, as if such 
an opinion were imposed upon them "in virtute 
sanctse obedientice.'' But this inconvenience is 
greater, when the principle of the mistake runs 
higher, when the opinion is derived from a primitive 
man and a saint; for then it often happens that 
what at first was but a plain innocent seduction, 
comes to be made sacred by the veneration, which 
is consequent to the person for having lived long 
ago; and then, because the person is also since 
canonized, the error is almost made eternal, and the 
cure desperate. These and the like prejudices, 
which are as various as the miseries of humanity or 
the variety of human understandings^ are not abso- 
lute excuses, unless to some persons : but truly if 
they be to any, they are exemptions to all from be- 
ing pressed with too peremptory a sentence against 
them ; especially if we consider what leave is given 
to all men by the church of Rome, to follow any 
one probable doctor in an opinion, which is con- 
tested against by many more. And as for the doc- 
tors of the other side, they being destitute of any 
pretences to an infallible medium to determine 
questions, must of necessity allow the same liberty 
to the people, to be as prudent as they can in the 
choice of a fallible guide ; and when they have 
chosen, if they do follow him into error, the matter 
is not so inexpiable for being deceived in using the 
best guides we had, which guides, because them- 
selves were abused, did also against their wills de- 
ceive me. So that this prejudice may the easier 
abuse us, because it is almost like a duty to follow 
the dictates of a probable doctor : or if it be over- 
acted, or accidentally pass into an inconvenience, it 
is therefore to be excused because the principle was 
not ill, unless we judge by our event, not by the 
antecedent probability. Of such men as these it 
was said by St Austin, " Cseteram turbam non in- 
telligendi vivacitas, sed credendi simpUcitas tutissi- 
mam facit.''^ And Gregory Nazianzen, Su^a toX- 
Xojcec Toy Xaov to a^offayiarov. The common sort 
of people are safe in their not inquiring, by their 
own industry, and in the simplicity of their under- 
standing, relying upon the best guides they can get 
8. But this is of such a, nature, in which as we 
may incnlpably be deceived, so we may torn it into 
a vice or a design ; and then the consequent en-ors 
will alter the property, and become heresies. There 
are some men, that <* have men's persons in admira- 
tion because of advantage," and some that have 
"itching ears," and "heap up teachers to them- 
selves." In these and the like cases &e aathority 
h Gout Fund. c. 4 Orat 21. 
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of a person and the prejudices of a great reputation 
are not the excuse, but the fault ; and a sin is so 
for from excusing an error, that error becomes a sin 
by reason of its relation to that sin as to its parent 
«uid principle. 



SECTION XII. 



Of the Innocency of Error in Opinion in a pious 
Person, 

s 

I. And therefore, as there are so many innocent 
causes of error as there are weaknesses within, and 
harmless and unavoidable prejudices from without ; 
BO if ever error be procured by a vice, it hath no 
excuse, but becomes such a crime, of so much ma^ 
lignity, as to have influence upon the effect and 
consequent, and by communication makes it become 
criminal. The aposdes noted two such causes, 
" covetousness," and "ambition;" the former in 
them of the circumcision^ and the latter in Diotrephes 
and Simon Magus : and the^ were some that were 
ayofuvoi iiriBv/xiaiQ voticiXaiQ'^ they were of the 
long robe too, but they were the she-disciples, upon 
whose consciences some false apostles had influence 
by advantage of their wantonness: and thus the 
three principles of all sin become also the principles 
of heresy ; the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life. And in pursuance of these 
arts the devil hath not wanted fuel to set to work 
incendiaries in all agtfs of the church. The bishops 
were always honourable, and most commonly had 
great revenues, and ft bishopric would satisfy the 
two designs of covetousness and ambition ; and this 
hath been the goldeh apple very often contended 
for, and very often the cause of great fires in the 
church. "Thebulis, quia rcjectus ab episcopatu 
Hierosolymitano, turbafe ccepit ecclesiam," said 
Hegesippus in Eusebius. Tertullian turned Mon- 
tanist in discontent for missing the bishopric of 
Carthage after Agrippinus; and so did Montanus 
himself fbr the same discontent, saith Nicephorus. 
Novatus would have been bishop of Rome, — ^Donatus, 
of Carthage, — Arius, of Alexandria, — Aerius, of 
Sebastia; but they all missed, and therefore all of 
them vexed Christendom. And this was so common 
a thing, that oftentimes the threatening the church 
with a schism or a heresy was a design to get a 
bishopric. And Socrates reports of Asterius, that 
he did frequent the conventicles of the Arians; 
** Nam episcopatum aliquem ambiebat." And set- 
ting aside the infirmities of men and their innocent 
prejudices, Epiphanius makes pride to be the only 
cause of heresies ; v^ptg ical frpSKpiotc, " pride and 
prejudice" cause them all, the one criminally, the 
other innocently. And indeed St Paul*^ does almost 
make pride the only cause of heresies : his words 
cannot be expounded, unless it be at least the prin- 
cipal ; €1 Ttc tTEpodiZaffKaXsi, and " consents not to 
sound words, and the doctrine that is according to 
godliness," rerv^oyrac, firf^ey kirtarayitvoQ^ aSXa 
» 2 Tim. iii. k 1 Tim. vi. 4. 



votrStv JTcpl l^ifriivtit KoX XoyofiayiaQ' cf Jv ylverai 
f^yost iptg, /BXao^tyfi/ai, {firdvoiai irovripai. 

2. The sum is this, if ever an opinion be begun 
with pride, or managed with impiety, or ends in a 
crime, the man turns heretic : but let the error be 
never so great, so it be not against an article of 
creed, if it be simple and hath no confederation with 
the personal iniquity of the man, the opinion is as 
innocent as the person, though, perhaps, as false as 
he is ignorant, and therefore shall bum, though he 
himself escape. But in these cases, and many more, 
(for the causes of deception increase by all accidents, 
and weaknesses, and illusions,) no man can give cer- 
tain judgment upon the persons of men in particular, 
unless the matter of fact and crime be accident and 
notorious. The man cannot, by human judgment) 
be concluded a heretic, unless his opinion be an 
open recession from plain demonstrative Divine au- 
thority (which must needs be notorious, voluntary, vin- 
cible, and criminal) ; or that there be a palpable serv- 
ing of an end accidental and extrinsical to the opinion. 

3. But this latter is very hard to be discerned^ 
because those accidental and adherent crimes which 
make the man a heretic, in questions not simply 
fundamental or of necessary practice, are actions so 
internal and spiritual, that cognizance can but sel- 
dom be taken of them. And therefore, to instance, 
though the opinion of purgatory be false, yet to be- 
lieve it cannot be heresy, if a man be abused into 
the belief of it invincibly ; because it is not a doc- 
trine either fundamentally frilse or practicaUy im- 
pious, it neither proceeds from the will, nor hath 
any immediate or direct influence upon choice and 
manners. And as for those other ends of uphold- 
ing that opinion which possibly its patrons may have, 
as for the reputation of their church's infallibility, 
for the advantage of dirges, requiems, masses, 
monthly minds, anniversaries, and other offices for 
the dead, which usually are very profitable, rich, 
and easy ; these things may possibly have sole in- 
fluences upon their understanding, but whether they 
have or no, God only knows. If the proposition 
and article were true, these ends might justly be 
subordinate, and consistent with a true proposition. 
And there are some truths that are also profitable, 
as the necessity of maintenance to the clergy, the 
doctrine of restitution, giving alms, lending freely, 
remitting debts in cases of great necessity : and it 
would be but an ill argument that the preachers of 
these doctrines speak false, because possibly in these 
articles they may serve their own ends. For although 
Demetrius and the craftsmen were without excuse 
for resisting the preaching of St. Paul, because it 
was notorious they resisted the truth upon ground of 
profit and personal emoluments, and the matter was 
confessed by themselves ; yet if the clergy should 
maintain their just rights and revenues, which by 
pious dedications and donatives were long since 
ascertained upon them, is it to be presumed, in order 
of law and charity, that this end is in the men 
subordinate to truth, because it is so in the thing 
itself, and that therefore no judgment in prejudice 
of these truths can be made from that observation ? 

4. But if " aliunde" we are ascertained of the 
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trath or falsehood of a proposition respectively, jet 
the judgment of the personal ends of the men can- 
not ordinarily be certain and judicial, because most 
commonly the acts are private, and the purposes 
internal, and temporal ends may sometimes consist 
with truth ; and whether the purposes of the men 
make these ends principal or subordinate, no man 
can judge : and be they how they will, yet they do 
not always prove, that, when they are conjunct with 
error^ the error was caused by these purposes and 
criminal intentions. 

5. But in questions practical, the doctrine itself, 
and the person too, may with more ease be reproved, 
because matter of fact being evident, and nothing 
being so certain as the experiments of human affairs, 
and these being the immediate consequents of such 
doctrines, are with some more certainty of observa- 
tion redargued than the speculative, whose judg- 
ment is of itself more difficult, more remote from 
matter and human observation, and with less curiosity 
and explicitness declared in Scripture, as being of 
less consequence and concernment in order to God's 
and man's great end. In other things, which end 
in notion and ineffective contemplation, where neither 
the doctrine is malicious, nor the person apparentiy 
criminal, he is to be left to the judgment of God : 
and as there is no certainty of human judicature in 
this case, so it is to no purpose it should be judged. 
For if the person may be innocent with his error, 
and there is no rule whereby it can certainly be 
pronounced that he is actually criminal (as it hap- 
pens in matters speculative) ; since the end of the 
commandment is love out of '* a pure conscience, 
and faith unfeigned," and the commandment may 
obtain its end in a consistence with this simple 
speculative error; why should men trouble them- 
selves with such opinions, so as to disturb the public 
charity or the private confidence P Opinions and per- 
sons are just so to be judged as other matters and 
persons criminal. For no man can judge any thing 
else : it must be a crime, and it must be open, so as 
to take cognizance, and make true human judgment 
of it And this is all I am to say concerning the 
causes of heresies,, and of the distinguishing rules 
for guiding of our judgments towards others. 

6. As for guiding our judgments, and the use of 
our reason in judging for ourselves, all that is to be 
said is reducible to this one proposition : since 
errors are then made sins, when they are contrary 
to charity, or inconsistent with a good life and the 
honour of God, that judgment is the truest, or at 
least that opinion most innocent, that, 1. best pro- 
motes the reputation of God's glory ; and, 2. is the 
best instrument of holy life. For in questions and 
interpretations of dispute, these two analogies are 
the best to make propositions, and conjectures, and 
determinations. Diligence and care in obtaining 
the best guides, and the most convenient assistances, 
prayer, and modesty of spirit, simplicity of purposes 
and intentions, humility, and aptness to learn, and 
a peaceable disposition, are therefore necessary to 
finding out truths, because they are parts of good 
life, without which our truths will do us littie ad- 
vantage, and our errors can have no excuse. But 



with these dispositions, as he is sure to find out all 
that is necessary, so what truth he inculpably 
misses of, he is sure is therefore not necessary, be- 
cause he could not find it, when he did his best and 
his most innocent endeavours. And this I say to 
secure the persons; because no rule can antece- 
dentiy secure the proposition in matters disputable. 
For even in the proportions and explications of this 
rule, there is infinite variety of disputes ; and when 
the dispute is concerning free-will, one party denies 
it, because he believes it magnifies the grace of 
God, that it works irresistibly ; the other affirms it, 
because he believes it engages us upon greater care 
and piety of our endeavours. The one Opiidon 
thinks God reaps the glory of our good actions, the 
other thinks it charges our bad actions upon him. 
So in the question of merit, one part chooses his 
assertion, because he thinks it encourages us to do 
good works ; the other believes it makes us proud, 
and therefore he rejects it The first believes it 
increases piety; the second believes it increases 
spiritual presumption and vanity : the first thinks 
it magnifies God's justice ; the other thinks it de- 
rogates from his mercy. Now then, since neither 
this nor any ground can secure a man from possi- 
bility of mistaking, we were infinitely miserable if 
it would not secure us from punishment, so long as 
we willingly consent not to a crime, and do our best 
endeavour to avoid an error. Only, by the way, let 
me observe, that since there are such great differ- 
ences of apprehension concerning the consequents 
of an article, no man is to be charged with the 
odious consequences of his opinion. Indeed his 
doctrine is, but the person is not, if he understands 
not such things to be consequent to his doctrine ; 
for if he did, and then avows them, they are his 
direct opinions, and he stands as chargeable with 
them as with his first propositions ; but if he dis- 
avows them, he would certainly rather quit his 
opinion, than avow such errors or impieties which 
are pretended to be consequent to it, because every 
man knows, that can be no truth from whence false- 
hood naturally and immediately does derive; and 
he therefore believes his first proposition, because 
he believes it innocent of such errors as are charged 
upon it directly or consequentiy. 

7. So that now, since no error, neither for itself 
nor its consequents, is to be charged as criminal 
upon a pious person ; since no simple error is a sin, 
nor does condemn us before the throne of God; 
since he is so pitiful to our crimes, that he pardons 
many ** de toto et integro," in all makes abatement 
for the violence of temptation, and the surprisal and 
invasion of our faculties, and therefore much less 
will demand of us an account for our weaknesses ; 
and since the strongest understanding cannot pre- 
tend to such an immunity and exemption from the 
condition of men, as not to be deceived and confess 
its weakness ; it remains we inquire what deport- 
ment is to be used towards persons of a differing per- 
suasion, when we are, I do not say doubtful of a pro- 
position, but, convinced that he that differs from us 
is in error : for this was the first intention, and the 
last end, of this discourse. 
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SECTION XIII. 

Of the Deportment to be need towards Persons dis" 
agreeing^ and the Reasons why they are not to be 
punished with Death, ^c. 

1. Foi although every man may be deceived, yet 
some are right, and may know it too; for every 
man that may err, does not therefore certainly err; 
«nd if he errs because he recedes from his rule, 
then if he follows it he may do right; and if ever 
any man upon just grounds did change his opinion, 
then he was in the right and was sure of it too ; 
and although confidence is mistaken for a just per- 
suasion many times, yet some men are confident, and 
have reason so to be. Now when this happens, the 
question is, what deportment they are to use towards 
persons that disagree from them, and by consequence 
are in error. 

2. First then, no christian is to be put to death, 
dismembered, or otherwise directly persecuted, for 
his opinion, which does not teach impiety or blas- 
phemy. If it plainly and apparently brings in a 
crime, and himself does act it or encourage it, 
then the matter of fact is punishable according to 
its proportion or malignity. As if he preaches 
treason or sedition, his opinion is not his excuse, 
because it brings in a crime : and a man is never the 
less traitor, because he believes it lawful to com- 
mit treason : and a man is a murderer, if he kills 
his brother unjustly, although he thinks he does 
God good service in it. Matters of fact are equally 
judicable, whether the principle of them be from 
within or from without. And if a man could pre- 
tend to innocence in being seditious, blasphemous, 
or perjured, by persuading himself it is lawful, 
there were as great a gate opened to all iniquity as 
will entertain all the pretences, the designs, the im- 
postures, and disguises of the world. And there- 
fore God hath taken order, that all rules concerning 
matters of fiEu;t and good life shall be so clearly ex- 
pHcated, that without the crime of the man he 
cannot be ignorant of all his practical duty. And 
therefore the apostles and primitive doctors made 
no scruple of condemning sach persons for heretics, 
that did dogmatize a sin. He that teaches others 
to sin, is worse than he that commits the crime, 
whether he be tempted by his own interest, or en- 
couraged by the other's doctrine. It was as bad in 
Basilides to teach it to be lawful to renounce faith 
and religion, and take aU manner of oaths and cove- 
nants in time of persecution, as if himself had done 
sa Nay, it is as much worse as the mischief is 
more universal, or as a fountain is greater than a 
drop of water taken from it He that writes treason 
in a book, or preaches sedition in a pulpit, and per- 
suades it to the people, is the greatest traitor and 
incendiary, and his opinion there is the fountain of 
a sin ; and therefore could not be entertained in his 
understanding upon weakness, or inculpable or in- 
nocent prejudice j he cannot, from Scripture or 
Divine revelation, have any pretence to colour that 
so fairly as to seduce either a wise or an honest 



man. If it rest there and goes no forther, it is not 
cognosdble, and so scapes that way ; but if it be 
pubUshed, and comes '' k stylo ad machoeram," (as 
TertuUian's phrase is,) then it becomes matter of 
fact in principle and in persuasion, and is just so 
punishable as is the crime that it persuades. Such 
were they of whom St Paul complains, who 
*' brought in damnable doctrines and lusts." St 
Paul's "utinam abscindantur," ^ is just of them^ 
take it in any sense of rigour and severity, so it be 
proportionable to the crime or criminal doctrine. 
Such were those of whom God spake ; '* If any pro- 
phet tempt to idolatry, saying. Let us go after other 
gods, he shall be slahL"^ But these do not come 
into this question : but the proposition is to be un- 
derstood concerning questions disputable ^ in mate- 
rift intellectuali ;" which also, for all that law of 
killing such frdse prophets, were permitted with 
impunity in the synagogue, as appears beyond ex- 
ception in the great divisions and disputes between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. I deny not but 
certain and known idolatry, or any other sort of 
practical impiety with its principiant doctrine, may 
be punished corporally, because it is no other but 
matter of fact ; but no matter of mere opinion, no 
errors that of themselves are not sins, are to be per- 
secuted or punished by death or corporal inflictions. 
This is now to be proved. 

3. Secondly : all the former discourse is sufficient 
argument, how easy it is for us in such matters to 
be deceived. So long as christian religion was a 
simple profession of the articles of belief, and a hearty 
prosecution of the rules of good life, the fevmess of 
the articles and the clearness of the rule was cause 
of the seldom prevarication. But when divinity is 
swelled up to so great a body, when the several 
questions which the peevishness and wantonness of 
sixteen ages have commenced, are concentrated into 
one, and from all these questions something is 
drawn into the body of theology, till it hath ascend- 
ed up to the greatness of a mountain, and the sum 
of divinity collected by Aquinas makes a volume as 
great as was that of Livy, mocked at in the epi- 
gram. 

Quern mea yix totum bibliotheca capit; 

it is impossible for any industry to consider so many 
particulars in the infinite numbers of questions aa 
are necessary to be considered, before we can, with 
certainty, determine any. And after all the con- 
siderations, which we can have in a whole age, we 
are not sure " not to be deceived." The obscurity 
of some questions, the nicety of some articles, the 
intricacy of some revelations,, the variety of human 
understandings, the windings of logic, the tricks of 
adversaries, the subtilty of sophisters, the engage- 
ment of educations, personal affections, the portent- 
ous number of writers, the infinity of authorities, 
the vastness of some arguments, as consisting in 
enumeration of many particulars, the uncertainty of 
others, the several degrees of probability, the diffi- 
culties of Scripture, the invalidity of probation of 
tradition, the opposition of all exterior arguments to 
k Gal. V. 1 Deut xiii. 
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each other, and their open contestation, the public 
violence done to authors and records, the private arts 
and supplantjngs, the falsifyings, the indefatigable 
industry of some men to abuse all understandings 
and all persuasions into their own opinions, these 
and thousands more, even all the difficulty of things, 
and all the weaknesses of man, and all the arts of 
the devil, have made it impossible for any man, in 
so great variety of matter, not to be deceived. No 
man pretends to it but the pope, and no man is 
more deceived than he is in that very particular. 

4. Thirdly: from hence proceeds a danger wmch 
is consequent to this proceeding : for if we, who 
are so apt to be deceived, and so insecure in our re- 
solution of questions disputable, should persecute a 
disagreeing person, we are not sure we do not fight 
against God. For if his proposition be true and 
persecuted, then, because all truth derives from God, 
this proceeding is against God, and therefore this 
is not to be done, upon Gamaliel's ground, '' lest 
peradventure we be found to fight against God ; " 
of which, because we can have no security (at least) 
in this case, we have all the guilt of a doubtful or 
an uncertain conscience. For if there be no secu- 
rity in the thing, as I have largely proved, the ccm- 
science in such cases is as uncertain as the question 
is : and if it be not doubtful where it is uncertain, 
it is because the man is not wise, but as confident 
as ignorant ; the first without reason, and the se- 
cond without excuse. And it is very disproportion- 
able for a man to persecute another certainly for a 
proposition, that, if he were wise, he would know 
is not certain ; at least the other person may in- 
nocently be uncertain of it. If he be killed, he is 
certainly killed ; but if he be called heretic, it is 
not so certain that he is a heretic. It were good 
therefore that proceedings were according to evi- 
dence, and the rivers not swell over the banks, nor 
a certain definitive sentence of death passed upon 
such persuasions, which cannot certainly be defined. 
And this argument is of so much the more force, 
because we see that the greatest persecutions that 
ever have been, were against truth, even against 
Christianity itself; and it was a prediction of our 
blessed Saviour, that persecution should be the lot 
of true believers. And if we compute the experi- 
ence of suffering Christendom, and the prediction 
that truth should suffer, with those few instances 
of suffering heretics, it is odds but persecution is on 
the wrong side, and that it is error and heresy that 
is cruel and tyrannical ; especially since the truth 
of Jesus Christ and of his religion is so meek, so 
charitable, and so merciful. And we may in this 
case exactly use the words of St Paul ; " But as 
then he that was bom after the flesh, persecuted 
him that was bom after the Spirit, even so it is 
now ; " and so it ever will be till Christ's second 
coming. 

5. Fourthly : whoever persecutes a disagreeing 
person, arms all the world Hg^ tnst himself, and all 
pious people of his own pe suasion,°^ when the 

™ Quo comperto iUi in nostram peimciem licentiore aada^ 
elA ffrassabuntur. St Aug. ep. ad Donat. Procons. et contr. 
ep Fund. It& nunc debeo sustiuere et tant& patienti& vobis- 



scales of authority return to his adversary, and 
attest his contradictory ;' and then what can he urge 
for mercy for himself or his party, that showeth 
none to others. If he says that he is to be spared 
because he beheves true, but the other was justly 
persecuted because he was in error, he is ridiculous. 
For he is as confidently believed to be a heretic, as 
he beheves his adversary such ; and " whether he 
be or no" being the thing in question, of this he is 
not to be his own judge ; but he that hath authority 
on his side, will be sure to judge against him. So 
that, what either side can indifferently make use of, 
it is good that neither would, because neither side 
can with reason sufficiently do it in prejudice of the 
other. If a man will say, that every man must take 
his adventure, and if it happens authority to be with 
him, he will persecute his adversaries, and if it 
turns against him, he will bear it as well as he can, 
and hope for a reward of martyrdom and innocent 
suffering ; — besides that this is so equal to be said 
of all sides, and besides that this is a way to make 
an eternal disunion of hearts and charities, and that 
it will make Christendom nothing but a shambles 
and a perpetual butchery ; and as fast as men's wits 
grow wanton, or confident, or proud, or abused, so 
often there will be new executions and massacres ; 
besides all this, it is most unreasonable and unjust, 
as being contrariant to those laws of justice and 
charity, whereby we are bound with greater seal to 
spare and preserve an innocent than to condemn a 
guilty person, and there is less malice and iniquity 
in sparing the guilty than in condemning the good : 
because it is in the power of men to remit a guilty 
person to Divine judicature, and for divers causes not 
to use severity ; but in no case it is lawful ; neither 
hath God at all given to man a power to condemn such 
persons as cannot be proved other than pious and 
innocent And therefore it is better, if it should so 
happen, that we should spare the innocent person, 
and one that is actually deceived, than that, upon 
the turn of the wheel, the true believers should be 
destroyed. 

6. And this very reason he, that had authority 
sufficient and absolute to make laws, was pleased to 
urge as a reasonable inducement for the establishing 
of that law which he made for the indemnity of 
erring persons. It was in the parable of the tares 
mingled with the good seed " in agro dominico." 
The good seed (Christ himself being the interpreter) 
are the children of the kingdom, the tares are the 
children of the wicked one : upon this comes the 
precept, " Gather not the tares by themselves, but 
let them both grow together till the harvest," that 
is, till the day of judgment This parable hath 
been tortured infinitely to make it confess its mean- 
ing, but we shall soon despatch it All the difficulty 
and variety of exposition are reducible to these two 
questions, What is meant by " Gather not," and 
what by " tares P" that is, what kind of sword is 
forbidden, and what kind of persons are to be tole- 
rated. The former is dear ; for the spiritual sword 

cum agere, quant& mecum egerant prozimi mei, cCtm in vcstra 
dogmatc rabiosus ac cecua errarem. 
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is not forbidden to be used to any sort of criminals, 
for that would destroy the power of excommunica- 
tion. The prohibition therefore lies against the 
use of the temporal sword, in cutting off some per- 
sons. Who they are, is the next difficulty. But by 
" tares," or the " children of the wicked one," are 
meant either persons of ill lives, wicked persons 
only " in re practice ;" or else another kind of evil 
persons, men criminal or feulty " in re intellectuali." 
One or other of these two must be meant ; a third I 
know not But the former cannot be meant, be- 
cause it would destroy all bodies politic, which 
cannot consist without laws, nor laws without a 
compulsory and a power of the sword : therefore if 
criminals were to be let alone till the day of judg- 
ment, bodies politic must stand or fall ** ad arbitrium 
impiorum," and nothing good could be protected, 
not innocence itself, nothing could be secured but 
violence and tyranny. It follows then, that since a 
kind of persons which are indeed faulty, are to be 
tolerated, it must be meant of persons faulty in 
another kind, in which the gospel had not, in other 
places, clearly established a power externally com- 
pnlsofy : and therefore since in all actions practi- 
cally criminal a power of the sword is permitted, 
here, where it is denied, must be meant a crime of 
another kind, and by consequence errors intellectual, 
commonly caUed heresy. 

7. And after all this, the reason there giv^n con- 
firms this interpretation ; ° for therefore it is for- 
bidden to cut off these tares, " lest we also pull up 
the wheat with them :" which is the sum of these 
two last arguments. For because heresy is of so 
nice consideration and difficult sentence, in thinking 
to root up heresies we may by our mistakes destroy 
true doctrine : ° which although it be possible to be 
done in all cases of practical question by mistake ; 
yet because external actions are more discernible 
than inward speculations and opinions, innocent per- 
sons are not so easily mistaken for the guilty in 
actions criminal, as in matters of inward persuasion. 
And upon that very reason St. Martin was zealous 
to have procured a revocation of a commission 
granted to certain tribunes to make inquiry in Spain 
for sects and opinions ; for imder colour of rooting 
out the PnsciUianists, there was much mischief 
done, and more likely to happen, to the orthodox. 
For it happened then as oftentimes since, " Pallore 
potiiks ct veste qa^m fide he^reticus dijudicare sole- 
bat aliqnando her tribunos Maximi." They were 
no good inquisitors of heretical pravity, so Sulpitius 
witnesses. But, secondly, the reason says, that there- 
fore these persons are so to be permitted as not to 
be persecuted, lest when a revolution of human 
affairs sets contrary opinions in the throne or chair, 
they who were persecuted before, should now them- 
selves become persecutors of others j and so, at one 
time or other, before or after, the wheat be rooted 

» Vide St Chrysott. Homil. 47. in cap. 1.3. Matt et St 
August Quasst in cap. 13. Matt St Cypnan. £p. lib. 3. Ep. 
1. Theophyl. in 13. Matt 

o St Hieron. in cap. 13. Matt ait p«r banc parabolam 
Hgnificari, ni in rebus dubiis praceps fiat judicium. 

p Illi in V08 ueviant, qui nesciunt cum quo labore verum 
inveniatur, et quam difficile caveantnr onnores. lUi in vos 



Vip and the truth be persecuted. But as these rea- 
sons confirm the law and this sense of it; so, ab- 
stracting from the law, it is of itself concluding by 
an argument " ab incommodo," and that founded 
upon the principles of justice and right reason, as I 
formerly alleged. 

8. Fifthly : we are not only uncertain of finding 
out truths in matters disputable, but we are certain 
that the best and ablest doctors p of Christendom 
have been actually deceived in matters of great con^ 
cemment; which thing is evident in all those in- 
stances of persons, from whose doctrine all sorts of 
christians respectively take liberty to dissent The 
errors of Papias, Irenieus, Lactantius, Justin Martyr 
in the millenary opinion, of St. Cyprian, Firmilian, 
the Asian and African fathers in the question of re- 
baptization, St Austin in his decretory and unchari- 
table sentence against the unbaptized children of 
christian parents, the Roman or the Greek doctors 
in the question of the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and in the matter of images, are examples beyond 
exception. 'A^^c S' iivdpMuty ^ftttriy 'AfurXaiUcu 
itvapi^fjiriroi Kpi/jiavrai. Now if these great person- 
ages had been persecuted or destroyed for their 
opinions, who should have answered the invaluable 
loss the church of God should have sustained in 
missing so excellent, so exemplary, and so great 
lights P But then if these persons erred, and by 
consequence might have been destroyed, what should 
have become of others whose understanding was 
lower, and their security less, their errors more, and 
their danger greater P At this rate all men should 
have passed through the fire : for who can escape^ 
when St Cyprian and St Austin cannot P Now to 
say these persons were not to be persecuted, because 
although they had errors, yet none condemned by 
the church at that time or before, is to say nothing 
to the purpose, nor nothing that is true. Not true ; 
because St Cyprian's error was condemned by Pope 
Stephen, which, in the present sense of the prevail- 
ing party in the church of Rome, is to be condemned 
by the church. Not to the purpose ; because it is 
nothing else but to say, that the church did tolerate 
their errors. For since those opinions were open 
and manifest to the world, that the church did not 
condemn them, it was cither because those opinions 
were by the church not thought to be errors; or, if 
they were, yet she thought fit to tolerate the error 
and the erring person. And if she would do so still, 
it would in most cases be better than now it is. 
And yet if the church had condemned them, it had 
not altered the case as to this question ; for either 
the persons upon the condemnation of their error 
should have been persecuted, or not If not, why 
shall they now, against the instance and precedent 
of those ages who were confessedly wise and pious, 
and whose practices are often made to us arguments 
to foUow P If yea, and that they had been perse- 

BflBTiant, qui nesciunt quam rarum et arduum tit carnalia 
phantasmata piae mentis sercnitate superare. Illi in vos sse- 
viant, aui nesciunt quibus ct suspiriis et gemitibus fiat, ut et 
(juantuiacunque parte possit inteiligi Deus. Postremd^ illi 
in vos sasviant, qui nulio tali errore dccepU sunt, quah voi 
deceptos vident— St August. Cont Ep. rund. 
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cuted, it is a thing which this argument condemns, 
and the loss of the church had been invaluable in 
the losing or the provocation and temptation of such 
rare personages ; and the example and the rule of 
so ill consequence, that ail persons might upon the 
same ground have suffered ; and though some had 
escaped, yet no man could have any more security 
from punishment than from error. 

9. Sixthly : either the disagreeing person is in 
error, or not, but a true believer : in either of the 
cases to persecute him is extremely imprudent 
For if he be a true believer, then it is a clear case 
that we do open violence to God, and his servants, 
and his truth. If he be in error, what greater folly 
and stupidity than to give to error the glory of mar- 
tyrdom, and the advantages which are accidentally 
consequent to a persecution ? For as it was true 
of the martyrs, " Quoties morimur, toties nascimur," 
and the increase of their trouble was the increase of 
their ccmfidence and the establishment of their per- 
suasions ; so it is in all false opinions ; for that an 
opinion is true or false, is extrinsical or accidental 
to the consequents and advantages it gets by being 
afflicted. And there is a popular pity that foUows 
all persons in misery, and that compassion breeds 
likeness of affections, and that very often produces 
likeness of persuasion; and so much the rather, be- 
cause there arises a jealousy and pregnant suspicion 
that they who persecute an opinion, are destitute of 
sufficient arguments to confute it, and that the 
hangman is the best disputant For if those argu- 
ments which they have for their own doctrine, were 
a sufficient ground of confidence and persuasion, men 
would be more willing to use those means and argu- 
ments, which are better compliances with human 
understanding, which more naturally do satisfy it, 
which are more humane and christian, than that 
way is which satisfies none, which destroys many, 
which provokes more, and which makes all men 
jealous. To which add, that those who die for 
their opinion, leave in all men great arguments of 
the heartiness of .their belief, of the confidence of 
their persuasion, of the piety and innocency of 
their persons, of the purity of their intention and 
simplicity of purposes, that they are persons totally 
disinterested and separate from design. For no in- 
terest can be so great as to be put in balance against 
a man's life and his soul ; and he does very impru- 
dently serve his ends who, seeingly and foreknow- 
ingly, loses his life in the prosecution of them. 
Just as if Titius should offer to die for Sempronius 
upon condition he might receive twenty talents, 
when he had done his work. It is certainly an argu- 
ment of a great love, and a great confidence, and a 
great sincerity, and a great hope, when a man lays 
down his life in attestation of a proposition. ** Great- 
er love than this hath no man, than to lay down 
his life," saith our blessed Saviour. And although 
laying of a wager is an argument of confidence 
more than truth ; yet laying such a wager, staking 
of a man's soul, and pawning his life, give a hearty 
testimony that the person is honest, confident, re- 
signed, charitable, and noble. And I know not 
whether truth can do a person or a cause more ad- 



vantages than these can do to an error. And there- 
fore, besides the impiety, there is great imprudence 
in canonizing a heretic, and consecrating an error 
by such means, which were better preserved as en- 
couragements of truth and comforts to real and tnie 
martyrs. And it is not amiss to observe, that this 
very advantage was given by heretics, who were 
ready to show and boast their catalogues of mar- 
tyrs : in particular the Circumcellians did so, and 
the Donatists ; and yet the first were heretics, the 
second schismatics. And it was remarkable in the 
scholars of PrisciUian, who as they had their master 
in the reputation of a saint while he was living, so 
when he was dead, they had him in veneration as 
a martyr ; they wi^ reverence and devotion carried 
his and the bodies of his slain companions to an 
honourable sepulture, and counted it religion to swear 
by the name of Priscilian. So that the extinguishing 
of the person gives life and credit to his doctrine, and 
when he is dead he yet speaks more effectually. 

10. Seventhly: it is unnatural and unreasonable 
to persecute disagreeing opinions. Unnatural; for 
understanding, being a thing wholly spiritual, can- 
not be restrained, and therefore neither punished by 
corporal afflictions. It is " in alienA republicA," a 
matter of another world. You may as well cure the 
cholic by brushing a man's clothes, or fiU a man's 
belly with a syllogism. These things do not com- 
municate in matter, and therefore neither in action 
nor passion. And since all punishments in a pru- 
dent government punish the offender to prevent a 
future crime, and so it proves more medicinal than 
vindictive, the punitive act being in order to the 
cure and prevention ; and since no punishment of 
the body can cure a disease in the soul ; it is dis- 
proportionable in nature, and in all civil govern- 
ment, to punish where the punishment can do no 
good. It may be an act of tyraimy, but never of 
justice. For is an opinion ever the more true or 
false for being persecuted P Some men have believed 
it the more, as being provoked into a confidence, 
and vexed into a resolution; but the thing itself is 
not the truer : and though the hangman may confute 
a man with an inexplicable dilemma, yet not convince 
his understanding; for such premises can infer no 
conclusion but that of a man's life : and a wolf may 
ais well give laws to the understanding, as he whose 
dictates are only propounded in violence, and writ 
in blood : and a dog is as capable of a law as a man, 
if there be no choice in his obedience, nor discourse 
in his choice, nor reason to satisfy his discourse. 
And as it is unnatural, so it is unreasonable, that 
Sempronius should force Cains to be of his opinion, 
because Sempronius is consul this year and com- 
mands the lictors. As if he Uiat can kill a man, can- 
not but be infallible : and if he be not, why should 
I do violence to my conscience, because he can da 
violence to my person ? 

1 1 . Eighthly : force in matters of opinion can do no 
good, but is very apt to do hurt; fornoman can change 
his opinion when he will, or be satisfied in his reason 
that his opinion is false, because discountenanced. 
If a man could change his opinion when he lists, he 
might cure many inconveniences of his life: all his 
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fears and his sorrows would soon disband, if he 
would but alter his opinion, whereby he is persuaded 
that such an accident that afflicts him is an evil, and 
soch an object fonnidable : let him but believe him- 
self impregnable, or that he receives a benefit when 
he is plundered, disgraced, imprisoned, condemned, 
and afflicted, neither his steps need to be disturbed, 
nor his quietness discomposed. But if a man can- 
not change his opinion when he lists, nor ever does 
heartily or resolutely but when he cannot do other- 
wise, then to use force may make him a hypocrite, 
but never to be a right believer ; and so instead of 
erecting a trophy to God and true religion, we build 
a monument for the deviL Infinite examples are 
recorded in church-story to this very purpose. But* 
Socrates instances in one for all: for when Eleusius 
bishop of Cyzicum was threatened by the emperor 
Vaiens with banishment and confiscation, if he did 
not subscribe to the decree of Ariminum, — at last he 
yielded to the Arian opinion, and presently fell into 
great torment of conscience, openly at Cyzicum re- 
canted the error, asked God and the church forgive- 
ness, and complained of the emperor's injustice: 
and that was all the good the Arian party got by 
ofiering violence to his conscience. And so many 
families in Spain, which are (as they call them) new 
christians, .and of a suspected flEuth, into which they 
were forced by the tyranny of the inquisition, and 
yet are secret Moors, are evidence enough of the 
*i inconvenience of preaching a doctrine "in ore 
gladii cruentandi." For it either punishes a man 
for keeping a good conscience, or forces him into a 
bad ; it either punishes sincerity, or persuades hy- 
pocrisy ; it persecutes a tnith, or drives into error : 
and it teaches a man to dissemble and to be safe, 
but never to be honest 

12. Ninthly: it is one of the glories of christian 
religion, that it was so pious, exceUent, miraculous, 
and persuasive, that it came in upon its own piety 
and wisdom, with no other force but a torrent of 
arguments and demonstration of the Spirit ; a mighty 
rushing wind to beat down all strong holds and every 
high thought and imagination; but towards the 
persons of men it was always full of meekness and 
charity, compliance and toleration, condescension 
and bearing with one another, ** restoring persons 
overtaken with an error, in the spirit of meekness, 
considering lest we also be tempted." The con- 
sideration is as prudent, and the proposition as just, 
as the precept is charitable, and the precedent was 
pious and holy. Now things are best conserved 
with that which gives it the first being, and which 
is agreeable to its temper and constitution. That 
precept which it chiefly preaches in order to all the 
blessedness in the world, that is, of meekness, mercy, 
and charity, should also preserve itself and promote 
its own interest For indeed nothing will do it so 
well, nothing doth so exceUently insinuate itself 
into the understandings and affections of men, as 
when the actions and persuasions of a sect, and 

4 Ejasmodi fuit Hipponeniium coDversio, cujas quident 
species decepit August it4 ut opinaretur hiereticos, licdt non 
morte trucidandos, vi tamen coercendos. Experientia enim 
demonstravit eos tarn facile ad Arianiamum transiisse atque 



every part and principle and promotion, are univocal. 
And it would be a mighty disparagement to so 
glorious an institution, that in its principle it should 
be mercifid and humane, and in the promotion and 
propagation of it so inhuman : and it would be im- 
probable and unreasonable that the sword should 
be used in the persuasion of one proposition, and 
yet in the persuasion of the whole religion nothing 
like it. To do so may serve the end of a temporal 
prince, but never promote the honour of Christ's 
kingdom ; it may secure a design of Spain, but will 
very much disserve Christendom, to offer to support 
it by that which good men believe to be a distinctive 
cognizance of the Mahometan religion from- the 
excellency and piety of Christianity, whose sense 
and spirit are described in those excellent words of 
St Paul ; " The servant of the Lord must not strive, 
but be gentle unto all men, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves ; if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
the truth."' They that oppose themselves, must 
not be stricken by any of God's servants ; and if 
yet any man will smite these who are his opposites 
in opinion, he wiU get nothing by that, he must 
quit the title of being " a servant of God " for his 
pains. And I think, a distinction of persons secular 
and ecclesiastical wiU do no advantage for an escape, 
because even the secular power, if it be christian, 
and a servant of God, must not be 'ir\rfKrtK6t* AovXok 
Kvplov oh hi fiCLxiEff^ac I mean, in those cases 
where meekness of instruction is the remedy ; or if 
the case be irremediable, abscission by censures is 
the penalty. 

13. Tenthly: and if yet in the nature of the 
thing it were neither unjust nor unreasonable, yet 
there is nothing, under God Almighty, that hath 
power over the soul of man, so as to command a 
persuasion, or to judge a disagreeing. Human 
positive laws direct all external acts in order to 
several ends, and the judges take cognisance ac- 
cordingly ; but no man can command the will, or 
punish him that obeys the law against his will : for 
because its end is served in external obedience, it 
neither looks after more, neither can it be served 
by more, nor take notice of any more. And yet . 
possibly the understanding is less subject to human 
power than the will : for that human power hath a 
command over external acts, which naturally and 
regularly flow from the will, " et nt plurimiim " 
suppose a direct act of will, but always either a 
direct or indirect volition, primary or accidental ; 
but the understanding is a natural faculty subject to 
no command, but where the command is itself a 
reason fit to satisfy and persuade it And therefore 
God, commanding us to beheve such revelations, 
persuades and satisfies the understanding by his 
commanding and revealing : for there is no greater 
probation in the world that a proposition is true, 
than because God hath commanded us to believe it 
But because no man's command is a satisfaction to 

ad catholicismum, cilm Ariani principes rerum in e& civitate 
potirentur. 
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the understanding, or a Terification of the propo- 
sition, therefore the understanding is not subject to 
human authority. They may persuade, but not 
enjoin where God hath not ; and where God hath, 
if it appears so to him, he is an infidel if he does 
not believe it And if aH men have no other efficacy 
or authority on the understanding but by persuasion, 
proposal, and entreaty, then a man is bound to ab- 
sent but according to the operation of the argument, 
and the energy of persuasion ; neither indeed can 
he, though he would never so fain : and he that out 
of fear, and too much compliance, and desire to be 
safe, shall desire to bring his understanding with 
some luxation to the belief of human dictates and 
authorities, may as often miss of the truth as hit it, 
but is sure always to lose the comfort of truth, be- 
cause he believes it upon indirect, insufficient, and 
incompetent arguments : and as his desire it should 
be so is his best argument that it is so, so the pleas- 
ing of men is his best reward, and his not being 
condemned and contradicted, all the possession of a 
truth. 
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And thus this truth hath been practised in all 
times of christian religion, when there were no col- 
lateral designs on foot, nor interests to be served, 
nor passions to be satisfied. In St Paul's time, 
though the censure of heresy were not so loose and 
forward as afterwards, and all that were called here- 
tics were clearly such and highly criminal, yet as 
their crime was, so was their censure, that is, spirit- 
ual. They were first admonished, once at least, for 
80 Irenueus,* Tertullian,^ Cyprian,^ Ambrose,' and 
Jerome,y read that place of Titus iii. But since 
that time all men, and at that time some, read it, 
** Post unam et alteram admonitionem " reject a 
heretic : " Rejection from the communion of saints 
after two warnings," that is the penalty. St John 
expresses it by not '* eating with them," not " bid- 
ding them God-speed;" but the persons against 
whom he decrees so severely, are such as denied 
Christ to be come in the flesh, direct antichrists. 
And let the sentence be as high as it lists in this 
case, all that I observe is, that since in so damnable 
doctrines nothing but spiritual censure, separation 
from the communion of the faithful, was enjoined 
and prescribed, we cannot pretend to an apostolical 
precedent, if in matters of dispute and innocent 
question, and of great uncertainty and no malignity, 
we should proceed to sentence of death. 

2. For it is but an absurd and illiterate arguing, to 
say that excommunication is a greater punishment, — 
and killing a less ; and therefore whoever may be ex- 
communicated, may also be put to death : which in- 
• Lib. 3. cap. 3. » De prescript. 



deed is the reasoning that Bellarmine usea. For, 
first, excommunication is not directly and of itself 
a greater punishment than corporal death, because 
it is indefinite and incomplete, and in order to a 
further punishment; which if it happens, then the 
excommunication was the inlet to it ; if it does not, 
the excommunication did not signify half so much 
as the loss of a member, much less death. For it 
may be totally ineffectual, either by the iniquity of 
the proceeding, or repentance of the person ; and in 
all times and cases it is a medicine, if the man 
please ; if he will not, but perseyeres in his impiety, 
then it is himself that brings the censure to effect, 
that actuates the judgment, and gives a sting and an 
energy upon that, which otherwise would be ^cip 
ojcvpoc- Secondly, but when it is at worst, it does 
not kill the soul ; it only consigns it to that death 
which it had deserved, and should have received 
independently from that sentence of the church. 
Thirdly, and yet excommunication is to admirable 
purpose : for whether it refers to the person cen- 
sured, or to others, it is prudential in itself, it is 
exemplary to others, it is medicinal to aU. For the 
person censured is by this means threatened into 
piety, and the threatening made the more energeti- 
cal upon him, because by fiction of law, or, as it 
were, by a sacramental representment, the pains of 
hell are made presential to him, and so becomes an 
act of prudent judicature, and excellent discipline, 
and the best instrument of spiritual government; 
because the nearer the threatening is reduced to 
matter, and the more present and circumstantiate it 
is made, the more operative it is upon our spirits 
while they are immcrged in matter. And this is 
the full sense and power of excommunication in its 
direct intention : consequently and accidentally other 
evils might follow it ; as in the times of the apostles 
the censured persons were buffeted by Satan, and 
even at this day there is less security even to the 
temporal condition of such a person, whom his 
spiritual parents have anathematized. But besides 
this, I know no warrant to affirm any thing of ex- 
communication ; for the sentence of the church does 
but declare, not effect, the final sentence of damna- 
tion. Whoever deserves excommunication, deserves 
damnation ; and he that repents shall be saved, 
though he die out of the church's external commu- 
nion ; and if he does not repent, he shall be damned, 
though he was not excommunicate. 

3. But suppose it greater than the sentence of 
cor^xyral death, yet it follows not, because heretics 
may be excommunicate, therefore kiUed ; for from 
a greater to a less in a several kind of things the 
argument concludes not * It is a greater thing to 
make an excellent discourse than to make a shoe ; 
yet he that can do the greater, cannot do this less. 
An angel cannot beget a man ; and yet he can do 
a greater matter in that kind of operations, which 
we term spiritual and angelical. And if this were 
concluding, that whoever may be excommunicate may 
be killed, — -then, because of excommunications, the 
•hurch is confessed the sole and entire judge, she 
is also an absolute disposer of the lives of persons. 

V Lib. ad Quirinum. * Inhunc locum. > Ibidem 
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I believe this will be but ill doctrine in Spain : for 
in "BuUa Ccenie Domini" the king of* Spain is 
every year excommunicated on Maundy-Thursday ; 
but if by the same power he might also be put to 
death, (as upon this ground he may,) the pope might 
with more ease be invested in that part of St Peter's 
patrimony, which that king hath invaded and sur- 
prised. But besides this, it were extreme harsh 
doctrine in a Roman consistory, from whence ex- 
communications issue for trifles, for fees, for not 
suffering themselves infinitely to be oppressed, for 
any thing : if this be greater than death, how great 
a tyranny is that which doth more than kill men for 
less than trifles ! or else how inconsequent is that 
argument, which concludes its purpose upon so false 
pretence and supposition ! 

4. Well, however zealous the apostles were against 
heretics, yet none were by them, or their dictates, put 
to death. The death of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
the blindness of Elymas the sorcerer, amount not 
to this, for they were miraculous inflictions : and 
the first was a punishment to vow-breaoh and sacri- 
lege, the second of sorcery and open contestation 
against the religion of Jesus Christ ; neither of them 
concerned the case of this present question. Or if 
the case were the same, yet the authority is not the 
same : for he that indicted these punishments, was 
infallible, and of a power competent ; but no man 
at this day is so. But as yet people were converted 
by miracles, and preaching, and disputing, and 
heretics by the same means were redargued, and all 
men instructed, none tortured for their opinion. 
And this continued till christian people were vexed 
by disagreeing persons, and were impatient and 
peevish by their own too-much confidence, and the 
Inxuriancy of a prosperous fortune : but then they 
would not endure persons that did dogmatize any 
thing, which might intrench upon their reputation 
or their interest And it is observab^ that no man 
nor no age did ever teach the lawfulness of putting 
heretics to death, till they grew wanton with pros- 
perity. But when the reputation of the governors 
was concerned, when the interests of men were eur 
dangered, when they had somethings to lose, when 
they had built their estimation upon the credit of 
disputable questions, when they began to be jealous 
of other men, when they overvalued themselves and 
their own opinions, when some persons invaded 
bishoprics upon pretence of new opinions ; then 
they, as they thrived in the favour of emperors, and in 
the success of their disputes, solicited the temporal 
power to banish, to fine, to imprison, and to kill, 
their adversaries. 

5. So that the case stands thus: In the best 
times, amongst the best men, when there were fewer 
temporal ends to be served, when religion and the 
pure and simple designs of Christianity, were only to. 
be promoted, in those times and amongst such men 
no persecution was actual nor persuaded, nor allowed, 
towards disagreeing persons. But as men had ends 

■ Sosom. 1. 1. cap. 20. 

» Socrates, 1. 1. cap. 26. Cont Crcscon. Grammat lib. 3. 
cap. 50. Vid. Intiam Epist. 158, 159. et lib. 1. cap. 29. cont 
tit Petilian. Vide etiam Socrat lib. a cap. 3. et cap. 29. 



of their own and not of Christ, as they receded 
from their duty and religion from its purity, as 
Christianity began to be compounded with interests 
and blended with temporal designs, so men were 
persecuted for their opinions. This is most appa- 
rent if we consider when persecution first came in, 
and if we observe how it was checked by the holiest 
and the wisest persons. 

6. The first great instance I shall note, was in 
Priscillian and his followers, who were condemned 
to death by the tyrant Maximus. Which instance, 
although St Jerome observes as a punishment and 
judgment for the crime of heresy, yet is of no use 
in the present question, because Maximus put some 
christians of all sorts to death promiscuously, oatho^ 
lie and heretic, without choice; and therefore the 
Priscillianists might as well have called it a judg- 
ment upon the catholics, as the catholics upon them. 

7. But when Ursatus and Stacius, two bishops^ 
procured the Priscillianists* death by the power 
they had at court ; St Martin was so angry at them 
for their cruelty, that he excommunicated them 
both. And St Ambrose upon the same stock denied 
his communion to the Itaciani. And the account 
that Sulpicius gives of the story is this ; " Hoc 
modo'' (says he) " homines luce indignissimi pea- 
simo exemplo necati sunt'' The example was 
worse than the men. If the men were heretical^ 
the execution of them however was unchristian. 

8. But it was of more authority that the Nicene 
lathers supplicated the emperor, and prevailed for 
the banishment of Arius.^ Of this we can give no 
other account, but that, by the histoiy of the time, 
we see baseness enough and personal misdemeanour 
and factiousness of spirit in Arius to have deserved 
worse than banishment though the obliquity of his 
opinion were not put into the balance ; which we 
have reason to believe was not so much as con- 
sidered, because Constantine gave toleration to dif- 
fering opinions, and Arius himself was restored upon 
such conditions to his country and ofllce, which 
would not stand with the ends of the Catholics, if 
&ey had been severe exactors of conctugreftce and 
union of persuasions.^ 

9. I am still within the scene of ecclesiastical 
persons, and am considering what the opinion of the 
kamedest and the holiest prelates was concerning 
this great question. If we will believe St Austin, 
(who was a credible person,) no good man did allow it ; 
'^ NuUis tamen bonis in catholics hoc placet, si us- 
que ad mortem in quifcnquam, lic^t heereticum, swvi- 
atur." This was St Austin's final opinion : ^ for he 
had first been of the mind, that it was not honest to 
do any violence to mispersnaded persons ; and when 
upon an accident happening in Hippo he had altered 
and retracted that part of the opimon, yet then also 
he excepted death, and would by no means have 
any mere opinion made capital. But, for aught 
appears, St Austin had greater reason to have re- 
tracted that retractation than his first opinion : Ibr 

^ Lib. 2. cap. 5. retractat vid. Ep. 48. ad Viacent script 
post retract et £p. 50. ad BoniL 
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his Mying of ** ttoUis bonis placet,'' was as troe as 
the thing was reasonable it shoald be so. Witness 
those known testimonies of Tertollian,*' C3rprian,*' 
Lactantius,* St Jerome,' Severus Salpicias,B Minn- 
tins,*' Hilary,^ Damascenus,^ Chrysostom,* l^tophy- 
lact," and Bernard;** &nd divers others, whom the 
reader may find quoted by the Archbishop of Spa- 
lato, lib. 8. de Rep. EccL c. 8. 

10. Against this concurrent testimony my read- 
ing can furnish me with no adversary, nor contrary 
instances, but in AtHcus of Constantinople, Theodo- 
sius of Synada, in Stacius and Ursatus before 
reckoned. Only indeed some of the latei popes of 
Rome began to be busy and unmerciful : but it was 
then when themselves were secure, and their inte- 
rests great, and their temporal concernments highly 
considerable. 

11. For it is most true, and not amiss to observe 
it, that no man who was under the ferula, did ever 
think it lavrful to have opinions forced, or heretics 
put to death ; and yet many men, who themselves 
have escaped the danger of a pile and a faggot, 
have changed their opinion just as the case was al- 
tered, that is, as themselves were unconcerned in 
the saffering. Petilian, Parmenian, and 6audentius,<> 
by no means would allow it lawful, for themselves 
were in danger, and were upon that side that is ill 
thought of and discountenanced: but Gregory P and 
Leo,*t popes of Rome, upon whose side the authority 
and advantages were, thought it lawful they should 
be punished and persecuted, for themselves were 
unconcerned in the danger of suffering. And there- 
fore St Gregory commends the exarch of Ravenna 
for forcing them who dissented from those men who 
called themselves the church. And there were 
some divines in the lower Germany, who upon great 
reasons spake against the tyranny of the inquisition, 
and restraining prophesying, who yet, when they 
had shaken off the Spanish yoke, began to persecute 
their brethren. It was unjust in them, in all men 
unreasonable and uncharitable, and often increases 
the error, but never lessens the danger. 

12. But yet although the church, I mean in her 
distinct and clerical capacity, was against destroying 
or punishing difference in opinion, till the popes of 
Rome did superseminate and persuade the contrary ; 
yet the bishops did persuade the emperors to make 
laws against heretics, and to punish disobedient per- 
sons with fines, with imprisonment, with death and 
banishment respectively. This indeed caUs us to a 
new account For the churchmen might not pro- 
ceed to blood nor corporal inflictions, but might 
they not deliver over to the secular arm, and per- 
suade temporal princes to do it ? For this I am to 
say, that since it is notorious that the doctrine of 
the clergy was against punishing heretics, the laws 
which were made by the emperors against them, 
might be for restraint of differing religion in order 

c Ad Scapulam: << Lib. 3. Ep. 1. EpiBt 

• Lib. 5. c. 20. 

' In cap. 13. Matt et in cap. 2. Hos. 

f In Tit S. Martin. «» Octav. 

» Cont. Auxent Air. ^ 3. Sect c. 32. 

I In cap. 13. Matt faom.4. "> In Evang. Matt. 

" In verba Apost fides ex auditu. 



to the preservation of the public peace, which is too 
frequently violated by the division of opinions. Bat 
I am not certain whether that was always tbe 
reason, or whether or no some bishops of the court 
did not also serve their own ends in giving their 
princes such untoward counsel : but we find the 
laws made severally to several purposes, in divers 
cases and with different severity. Constantine the 
emperor made a sanction, " Ut parem cum fidelibiis 
ii, qui errant, pacis et quietis fruitionem gaudentes 
accipiant" ' The emperor Gratian decreed, " Ut 
quam quisque vellet religionem sequeretur, et conven- 
tiis ecclesiasticos semoto metu omnes agerent" But 
he excepted the Manichees, the Photinians, and the 
Eunomians. Theodosius the elder made a law of 
death against the anabaptists of his time, and ban- 
ished Eunomius, and against other erring persons 
appointed a pecuniary mulct ; but he did no ezecu- 
tions so severe as his sanctions, to show they were 
made " in terrorem" only.* So were the laws of 
Valentinian and Martian, decreeing " contra omnes 
qui prava docere tentant," that they should be put 
to death; so did^ Michael the emperor; but Justi- 
nian only decreed banishment 

13. But whatever whispers some politics might 
make to their princes, as the wisest and holiest did 
not think it lawful for churchmen alone to do execu- 
tions, so neither did they transmit such persons to 
the secular judicature. And therefore when the 
edict of Macedonius the president was so amUguous, 
that it seemed to threaten death to heretics, unless 
they recanted; St Austin admonished him carefully 
to provide, that no heretic should be put to death, 
alleging it not only to be unchristian, but illegal also, 
and not warranted by imperial constitutions; for 
before his time no laws were made for their being 
put to death : but however he prevailed that Mace- 
donius published another edict, more explicit, and 
less seemingly severe. But in his epistle to Dona- 
tus the African proconsul he is more confident and 
determinate ; " Necessitate nobis impact^ et indictA, 
ut potiiis occtdi ab eis ehgamus, qu4m eos occiden- 
dos vestris judiciis ingeramus.'' 

14. But afterwards many got a trick of giving 
them over to the secular power; which at the best 
is no better than hypocrisy, removing envy from 
themselves, and laying it upon others ; a refusing to 
do that in external act which they do in counsel and 
approbation ; which is a transmitting the act to 
another, and retaining a proportion of guilt unto 
themselves, even their own and the others too. I 
end this with the saying of Chrysostom, *' Dogmata 
impia et quae ab haereticis profecta sunt, argoere et 
anathematizare oportet; hominibus autem parcen- 
dum, et pro salute eorum orandum." ^ 



• Apud Au^. L I. c 7. cont Ep. Parmenian. et 1. 2. c. KX 
cont. tit Petilian. p Ep. t. ad Turbium. 

q Lib. 1. Ep. 72. •* ApudEuseb. de Tit& ConsUnt 

• Vide Socr. L 7. c. 12. Vid. (5od. de haBietic. L. Manich. 
et Leg. Arriani et 1. Quicunque. 

t Apud. Paulum Diac. 1. 16. et L 24. 
** Serm. dc Anathemate. 
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SECTION XV. 

Hme far the Church, or Gooemors, may act to the 
restraining false or differing Opinions. 

But although heretical persons are not to be 
destroyed, yet heresy, being a work of the flesh, and 
all heretics criminal persons, whose acts and doc- 
trine have influence upon communities of men, whe- 
ther ecclesiastical or civil, the governors of the 
republic or church respectively, are to do their 
duties in restraining those mischiefs, which may 
happen to their several charges, for whose in- 
demnity they are answerable. And therefore, ac- 
cording to the efiect or malice of the doctrine or 
the person, so the cognizance of them belongs to 
several judicatures. If it be false doctrine in any 
capacity, and doth mischief in any sense, or teaches 
ill life in any instance, or encourages evil in any 
particular, 3cc iwiarofjUieiv, ** these men must be 
silenced," they must be convinced by sound doctrine, 
and put to silence by spiritual evidence, and re- 
strained by authority ecclesiastical, that is, by 
spiritual censures, according as it seems necessary 
to him, who is most concerned in the regiment of 
the church. For all this we have precept, and pre- 
cedent apostolical, and much reason. For, by thus 
doing, the governor of the church uses all that 
authority that is competent, and all the means that 
is reasonable, and that proceeding which is regular, 
that he may discharge his cure, and secure his 
flock. And that he possibly may be deceived, in 
judging a doctrine to be heretical, and by conse- 
quence the person excommunicate suffers injury, is 
DO argument against the reasonableness of the pro- 
ceeding ; for all the injury that is, is visible and in 
appearance, and so is his crime. Judges must judge 
according to their best reason, guided by law of 
God as their rule, and by evidence and appearance 
as their best instrument ; and they can judge no 
letter. If the judges be good and prudent, the 
error of proceeding wiU not be great nor ordinary j 
and there can be no better establishment of human 
judicature, than is a fallible proceeding upon an 
infSdlible ground. And if' the judgment of heresy 
l>e made by estimate and proportion of the opinion 
to a good or a bad life respectively, supposing an 
error in the deduction, there will be no malice in 
the conclusion ; and that he endeavours to secure 
piety according to the best of his understanding, and 
yet did mistake in his proceeding, is only an argu- 
ment that he did his duty after the manner of men, 
possibly with the piety of a saint, though not with 
the understanding of an angel. And the little incon- 
venience that happens to the person injuriously 
judged, is abimdantly made up in the excellency of 
the discipline, the goodness of the example, the care 
of the public, and all those great influences into the 
manners of men, which derive from such an act so 
publicly consigned. But such public judgment in 
matters of opinion must be seldom and curious, and 
never but to secure piety and a holy life ; for in 
matters speculative, as all determinations are falli- 



ble, 80 scarce any of them are to purpose, nor ever 
able to make compensation of either side, either for 
the public fraction, or the particular injustice, if it 
should so happen in the censure. 

2. But then, as the church may proceed thus fiur» 
yet no christian man or community of men may 
proceed farther. For if they be deceived in their 
judgment and censure, and yet have passed only 
spiritual censures, they are totally ine£fectual, and 
come to nothing ; there is no effect remaining upon 
the soul, and such censures are not to meddle with 
the body so much as indirectly. But if any other 
judgment pass upon persons erring, such judgments, 
whose effects remain, if the person be unjustly cen- 
sured, nothing will answer and make compensation 
for such injuries. If a person be excommunicate 
unjustly, it will do him no hurt ; but if he be killed 
or dismembered unjustly, that censure and infliction 
are not made ineffectual by his innocence, he is cer- 
tainly killed and dismembered. So that as the 
church's authority in such cases, so restrained and 
made prudent, cautelons and orderly, is just and 
competent ; so the proceeding is reasonable, it is 
provident for the public, and the inconveniences 
that may fall upon particulars so little, aa that the 
public- benefit makes ample compensation, so long 
as the proceeding is but spiritual. 

3. This discourse is in the case of such opinions^ 
which, by the former rules, are formal heresies, 
and upon practical inconveniences. But for mat* 
ters of question, which have not in them an enmity 
to the public tranquiUi^, as the republic hath no- 
thing to do, upon the ground of all the former dis- 
courses ; so if the church meddles with them 
where they do not derive into ill life, either in the 
person or in the consequent, or else are destructions 
of the foundation of religion, which is all one (or 
that those fundamental articles are of greatest ne- 
cessity in order to a virtuous and godly life, which 
is wholly built upon them, and therefore are princi- 
pally necessary) — ^if she meddles further, otherwise 
than by preaching and conferring and exhortation^ 
she becomes tyrannical in her government, makes 
herself an immediate judge of consciences and per- 
suasions, lords it over their faith, destroys unity and 
charity : and as he that dogmatizes the opinion, be- 
comes criminal, if he troubles the church with an 
immodest, peevish, and pertinacious projKwal of his 
article, not simply necessary ; so the church does 
not do her duty, if she so condemns it " pro tribunali," 
as to enjoin him and all her subjects to believe the 
contrary. And as there may be pertinacy in doc- 
trine, so there may be pertinacy in judging; and both 
are faults. The peace of the church and the unity 
of her doctrine are best conserved, when it is judged 
by the proportion it hath to that rule of unity which 
the apostles gave, that is, the creed, for articles of 
mere belief and the precepts of Jesus Christ, and 
the practical rules of piety, which are most plain 
and easy, and without controversy set down in the 
gospels and writings of the apostles. But to multi- 
ply articles, and adopt them into the family of the 
faith, and to require assent to such articles, which 
(as St. Paul's phrase is) are ** of doubtful disputa- 
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tion'* equal to that assent we give to matters of 
feith, is to build a tower upon the top of a bulrush : 
and the farther the effect of such proceedings does 
extend, the worse they are : the very making such 
a law is unreasonable, the inflicting spiritual cen- 
sures upon them that cannot do so much violence 
to their understanding, as to obey it, is unjust and 
ineffectual ; but to punish the person with death, or 
with corporal infliction, indeed it is effectual, but it 
is, therefore, tyrannical. We have seen what the 
church may do towards restraining false or differing 
opinions : next I shall consider, by way of corol- 
lary, what the prince may do as for his interest, 
and only in securing his people, and serving the 
ends of true religion. 



SECTION XVI. 



Whether it be (awful for a Prince to give Toleration 
to several Religions* 

1. Fob upon these very grounds we may easily 
give account of that great question, whether it be 
lawful for a prince to give toleration to several reli- 
gions. For, first, it is a great faolt that men will 
call the several sects of christians by the names of 
several religions. The religion of Jesus Christ is, 
" the form of sound doctrine and wholesome words,'' 
which is set down in Scripture indefinitely, actually 
conveyed to us by plain places, and separated as 
for the question of necessary or not necessary by 
the symbol of the apostles. Those impertinences, 
which the wantonness and vanity of men hath com- 
menced, which their interests have promoted, which 
serve not truth so much as their own ends, are hi 
from being distinct religions ; for matters of opinion 
are no parts of the worship of God, nor in order to 
it, but as they promote obedience to his conmiand- 
ments ; and when they contribute towards it, are in 
that proportion as they contribute parts, and actions, 
and minute particulars of that religion, to whose 
end they do or pretend to serve. And such are all 
the sects and all the pretences of christians, but 
pieces and minutes of Christianity, if they do serve 
the great end ; as every man far his own sect and 
interest believes for his share it does. 

2. Toleration hath a double sense or purpose. 
For sometimes by it men un^rstand a public license 
and exercise of a sect : sometimes it is only an in- 
demnity of the persons privately to convene and to 
opine as they see cause, and as they mean to answer 
to God. Both these are very much to the same pur- 
pose, unless some persons, whom we are bound to 
satisfy, be scandalized, and then the prince is bound 
to do as he is bound to satisfy. To God it is all one : 
for, abstracting from the offence of persons, which 
is to be considered just as our obligation is to con- 
tent the persons, it is all one whether we indulge to 
them to meet publicly or privately, to do actions of 

' Humani juris et naturalis potestatis, unicuique quod pu- 



religion concerning which we are not persuaded that 
they are truly holy. To God it is just one to be in 
the dark and in the light, the thing is the same, 
only the circumstance of public and private is differ- 
ent : which cannot be concerned in any thing, nor 
can it concern any thing, but the matter of scandal 
and relation to the minds and fantasies of certain 
persons. 

3. So that to tolerate is not to persecute. And 
the question, whether the prince may tolerate 
divers persuasions, is no more than whether he may 
lawfully persecute any man for not being of his 
opinion. Now in this case he is just so to tolerate 
diversity of persuasions as he is to tolerate public 
actions ; for no opinion is judicable, nor no person 
punishable, but for a sin ; and if his opinion, by rea- 
son of its managing or its effect, be a sin in itself or 
becomes a sin to the person, then as he is to do to- 
wards other sins, so to that opinion or man so 
opining. But to believe so, or not so, when there 
is no more but mere believing, is not in his ]>ower 
to enjoin, therefore not to punish. And it is not 
only lawful to tolerate disagreeing persuasions, hot 
the authority of God only is competent to take 
notice of it, and infallible to determine it, and fit to 
jndge -, and therefore no human authority is suffi- 
cient to do all those things, which can justify the 
inflicting temporal punishments upon such, as do 
not conform in their persuasions to a rule or au- 
thority, which is not only feUible, but supposed by 
the disagreeing person to be actually deceived. 

4. But I consider, that in the toleration of a 
different opinion, religion is not properly and imme- 
diately concerned, so as in any degree to be endan- 
gered. For it may be safe in diversity of persua- 
sions, and it is also a part of christian religion,* 
that the liberty of men's consciences should be pre- 
served in all things, where God hath not set & limit 
and made a restraint ; that the sool of man should 
be free, and acknowledge no master but Jesus 
Christ; that matters spiritual should not be re- 
strained by punishments corporal; that the same 
meekness and charity should be preserved in the 
promotion of Christianity, that gave it foundation 
and increment and firmness in its first publication ; 
that conclusions should not be more dogmatical than 
the virtual resolution and efficacy of the premises ; 
and that the persons should not more certainly be 
condemned than their opinions confuted ; and lastly, 
that the infirmities of men and difficulties of things 
should be both put in balance, to make abatement 
in the definitive sentence against men's persons. 
But then, because toleration of opinions is not pro- 
perly a question of reh'gion, it may be a question 
of policy; and although a man may be a good 
christian, though he believe an error not funda- 
mental, and not directly or evidently impious, yet 
his opinion may accidentally disturb the public 
peace, through the over-activeness of the persons, 
^nd the confidence of their belief, and the opinion 
of its appendant necessity ; and therefore toleration 
of differing persuasions in these cases, is to be con- 

tavcrit colere. Sed nee religio&is est cogero religlonem, quae 
suscipi spontS debet, uon vi.— Tbrtul. ad Scapuiam. 
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sidered upon political grounds, and is jost so to be 
admitted or denied as the opinions or toleration of 
them may consist with the public and necessary 
ends of govemmenL Only this : as christian princes 
must look to the interest of their goyemment, so 
especially must they consider the interests of Chris- 
tianity, and not call every redargution or modest 
discovery of an established error, by the name of 
disturbance of the peace. For it is veiy likely that 
the peevishness and impatience of contradiction in 
the governors may break the peace. Let them re- 
member but the gentleness of Christianity, the 
liberty of consciences which ought to be preserved, 
and let them do justice to the persons, whoever 
they are, that are peevish, provided no man's per- 
son be overborne with prejudice. For if it be ne- 
cessary for all men to subscribe to the present 
established religion, by the same reason at another 
time a man may be bound to subscribe to the con- 
tradictory, and so to all religions in the world. And 
they only who by their too much confidence entitle 
God to all their fencies, and make them to be ques- 
tions of religion, and evidences for heaven or con- 
signations to heU, they only think this doctrine un- 
reasonable, and they are the men that first disturb 
the church's peace, and then think there is no ap- 
peasing the tumult but by getting the victory. But 
they that consider things wisely, understand, that 
since salvation and damnation depend not upon im- 
pertinences, and yet that public peace and tranquil- 
lity may, — ^the prince is, in this case, to seek how 
to secure government, and the issues and intentions 
of that, while there is in these cases directly no in- 
security to religion, unless by the accidental uncha- 
ritableness of them that dispute ; which uncharita- 
bleness is also much prevented when the public 
peace is secured, and no person is on either side 
engaged upon revenge,y or troubled with disgrace, 
or vexed with punishments by any decretory sen- 
tence against him. It was the saying of a wise 
statesman, I mean Thuanus, " Hsretici, qui, pace 
dat^ factionibus scinduntur, persecutione uniuntur 
contra rempublicam." If you persecute heretics 
or discrepants, they unite themselves as to a common 
defence ; if you permit them, they divide themselves 
upon private interests ; and the rather, if this interest 
was an ingredient of ^e opinion. 

5. The sum is this : it concerns the duty of a 
prince, because it concerns the honour of God, that 
all vices and every part of ill life be discountenanced 
and restrained ; and therefore in relation to that, 
opinions are to be dealt with. For the understand- 
ing being to direct the will, and opinions to guide 
our practices, they are considerable only as ihey 
teach impiety and vice, as they either dishonour 
God or disobey him. Now all such doctrines are to 
be condemned ; but for the persons preaching such 
doctrines, if they neither justify nor approve the 
pretended consequences, which are certainly im- 

7 Dextera pnecipud capitindulgeatia mentes; 
Aiperitas odium savaquebellajiarit— Ovid. 
* Exstat prudens monitum Mecanatis apud Dionem Cas- 
f ium ad Augustum in hsec verba ; Eos ver6 aui in Divinis 
aliquid innovant, odio habe, et coerce, non aeorum solilm 
VOL. II. 2 c 



pious, they are to be separated from that consider- 
ation. But if they know such consequences and 
allow them, or if they do not stay till the doctrines 
produce impiety, but take jin beforehand, and 
manage them impiously in any sense, or if either 
themselves or their doctrine do really, and without 
colour or feigned pretext, disturb the public peace 
and just interests,* they are not to be suffered. In 
all other cases it is not only lawful to permit them, 
but it is also necessary that princes and all in au- 
thority should not persecute discrepant opinions. 
And in such cases wherein persons not otherwise 
incompetent are bound to reprove an error, (as they 
are in many,) in all these if the prince makes re- 
straint, he hinders men from doing their duty, and 
from obejring the laws of Jesus Christ. 



SECTION XVII. 

Of Compliance with disagreeing PersoM, or weak 
Consciences, in general, 

1. Upon these grounds it remains, that we reduce 
this doctrine to practical conclusions, and consider, 
among the differing sects and opinions which 
trouble these parts of Christendom, and come into our 
concernment, which sects of christians are to be 
tolerated, and how far; and which are to be re- 
strained and punished in their several proportions. 

2. The first consideration is, since diversity of 
opinions does more concern public peace than re- 
ligion, what is to be done to persons who disobey a 
public sanction upon a true allegation, that they 
bannot believe it to be lawful to obey such constitu- 
tions, although they disbelieve them upon insuffi- 
cient grounds; that is, whether in " constituta lege " 
disagreeing persons or weak consciences are to be 
complied withal, and their disobeying and disagree- 
ing tolerated. 

3. First : in this question, there is no distinction 
can be made between persons truly weak, and but 
pretending so. For all that pretend to it, are to be 
allowed the same lii)erty, whatsoever it be ; for no 
man's spirit is known to any but to God and him- 
self: and therefore pretences and realities in this 
case are both alike in order to the public toleration. 
And this very thing is one argument to persuade a 
negative. For the chief thing in this case is the 
concernment of public government, which is then 
most of all violated, when what may prudently be 
permitted to some purposes, may be demanded to 
many more, and the piety of the laws abused to the 
impiety of other men's ends. And if laws be made 
so malleable as to comply with weak consciences, 
he that hadi a mind to disobey, is made impregna- 
ble against the coercitive power of the laws by this 

caosA, sed quia nova numina hi tales introducentet multM 
impeliunt ad mutationem rerum : unde coiyurationefl, aedi- 
tiones, condliabula exsistunt, res profecto minimd condaci- 
biles principatui. Et le^ibus quoque expressam est, quod in 
religioncm committitur, m omnium fertur iiguriam. 
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pretence. For a weak conscience signifies nothing 
in this case, but a dislike of the law upon a contrary 
persuasion. For if some weak consciences do obey 
the law, and others do not, it is not their weakness 
indefinitely that is the cause of it, but a definite and 
particular persuasion to the contrary. So that if 
such a pretence be excuse sufficient from obeying, 
then the law is a sanction obliging every one to 
obey that hath a mind to it, and he that hath not, 
may choose ; that is, it is no law at all ; for he 
that hath a mind to it, may do it if there be no law ; 
and he that hath no mind to it; need not for all 
the law. 

4. And therefore, the wit of man cannot pru- 
dently frame a law of that temper and expedient, but 
either he must lose the formality of a law, and 
neither have power coercitive nor obligatory, but " ad 
arbitrium inferiorum;" or else it cannot, antece- 
dently to the particular case, give leave to any sort 
of men to disagree or disobey. 

5. Secondly : suppose that a law be made with 
great reason, so as to satisfy divers, persons pious 
and prudent, that it complies with the necessity of 
government, and promotes the interest of God's ser- 
vice and public order, it may easily be imagined 
that these persons, which are obedient sons of the 
church, may be as zealous for the public order and 
discipline of the church as others for their opinion 
against it, and may be as much scandalized if dis- 
obedience be tolerated, as others are if the law be 
exacted : and what shall be done in this case P 
Both sorts of men cannot be complied withal : be- 
cause as these pretend to be ofiended at the law, 
and by consequence (if they understand the conse- 
quents of their own opinion) at them that obey the 
law; so the others are justly ofiended at them 
that unjustly disobey it If therefore there be any 
on the right side as confident and zealous as they 
who are on the wrong side, then the disagreeing 
persons are not to be complied with, to avoid giving 
ofience : for if they be, offence is given to better 
persons ; and so the mischief, which such complying 
seeks to prevent, is made greater and more unjust, 
obedience is discouraged, and disobedience is legally 
canonized for the result of a holy and a tender con- 
science. 

6. Thirdly: such complying with the disagree- 
ings of a sort of men, is the total overthrow of all 
discipline, and it is better to make no laws of pub- 
lic worship, than to rescind them in the very con- 
stitution: and there can be no end in making the 
sanctification, but to make the law ridiculous, and 
the authority contemptible. For, to say that com- 
plying with weak consciences in the very framing 
of a law of discipline, is the way to preserve unity, 
weje all one as to say, to take away all laws is the 
best way to prevent cUsobedienee. In such matters 
of indifferency, the best way of cementing the frac- 
tion, is to unite the parts in the authority; for 
then the question is but one, viz. whether the 
authority must be obeyed or not. But if a per- 
mission be given of disputing the particulars, the 
questions become next to infinite. A mirror when 
it is broken, represents the object multiplied and 



divided; but if it be entire, and through one centre 
transmits the species to the eye, the vision is one 
and natural. Laws are the mirror in which men 
are to dress and compose their actions, and there- 
fore must not be broken with such clauses of ex- 
ception, which may, without remedy, be abused to 
the prejudice of authority, and peace, and all human 
sanctions. And I have known in some churches, 
that this pretence hath been nothing but a de- 
sign to discredit the law, to dismantle the au- 
thority that made it, td raise their own credit and 
a trophy of their zeal, to make it a characteristic 
note of a sect, and the cognizance of holy persons : 
and yet the men that claimed exemption from the 
laws upon pretence of having weak consciences, if 
in hearty expression you had told them so to their 
heads, they would have spit in your fiice ; and were 
so far firom confessing themselves weak, that they 
thought themselves able to give laws to Christen- 
dom, to instruct the greatest clerks, and to catechise 
the church herself. And, which is the worst of all, 
they who were perpetually clamorous that the severity 
of ihe laws should slacken as to their particular, and 
in matter adiaphorous (in which, if the church hath 
any authority, she hath power to make laws) to in- 
dulge a leave to them to do as they list, — ^yet were 
the most imperious amongst men, most decretory in 
their sentences, and most impatient of any disagree- 
ing from them, though in the least minute and par- 
ticular: whereas, by all the justice of the world, 
they who persuade such a compliance in matters of 
fact, and of so little question, should not deny to 
tolerate persons, that differ in questions of great 
difficulty and contestation. 

7. Fourthly : but yet since all things almost in 
the world have been made matters of dispute, and 
the will of some men, and the malice of others, and 
the infinite industry and pertinacity of contesting, 
and resolution to conquer, hath abused some per- 
sons innocently into a persuasion that even the laws 
themselves, though never so prudently constituted, 
are superstitious, or impious; — such persons, who 
are otherwise pious, humble, and religious, are not 
to be destroyed for such matters, which in them- 
selves are not of concernment to salvation, and 
neidier are so accidentally to such men and in such 
cases where they are innocently abused, and they 
err without purpose and design. And therefore, if 
there be a public disposition in some persons to dis- 
like laws of a certain quality, if it be foreseeri, it is 
to be considered "in lege dicendA;" and whatever 
inconvenience or. particular offence is foreseen, is 
either to be directly avoided in the law, or else a 
compensation in the excellency of the law, and cer- 
tain advantages made to outweigh their pretensions. 
But " in lege jam dictd," because there may be a 
necessity some persons should have a liberty in- 
dulged tfiem, it is necessary that the governors of 
the church should be intrusted with a power to con- 
sider the particular case, and indulge a liberty to 
the person, and grant personal dispensations. This, 
I say, is to be done at several times, upon particular 
instance, upon singular consideration, and new 
emergencies. But that a whole kind of men, such 
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a kind to which all men, without possibility of being 
confuted, may pretend, should, at once, in the very 
frame of the law, be pennitted to disobey, is to nul- 
lify the law, to destroy discipline, and to hallow dis- 
obedience ; it takes away the obliging part of the 
law, and makes that the thing enacted shall not be 
enjoined, but tolerated only ; it destroys unity and 
uniformity, which to preserve was the very end of 
such laws of discipline; it bends the rule to the 
thing which is to be ruled, so that the law obeys 
the subject, not the subject the law : it is to make a 
law for particulars, not upon general reason and 
congruity, against the prudence and design of all 
laws in the world, and absolutely without the ex- 
ample of any church in Christendom ; it prevents no 
scandal, for some will be scandalized at the authority 
itself, some at the complying and remissness of dis- 
cipline, and several men at matters and upon ends 
contradictory : all which cannot, some ought not, to 
be complied withal. 

8. Sixthly : the sum is this, The end of the laws 
of discipline are in an immediate order to the con- 
servation and ornament of the public ; and therefore 
the laws must not so tolerate, as by conserving per- 
sons to destroy themselves and the public benefit: 
but if there be cause for it, they must be cassated ; 
or if there be no sufficient cause, the complyings 
must be so as may best preserve the particulars in 
conjunction with the public end, which, because it 
is primarily intended, is of greatest consideration. 
But the particulars, whether of case or person, are 
to be considered occasionally and emergently by the 
judges, but cannot antecedently and regularly be 
determined by a law. 

9. But this sort of men is of so general pretence, 
that aU laws and all judges may easily be abused by 
them. Those sects which are signified by a name, 
which have a system of articles, a body of profes- 
sion, may be more clearly determined in their ques- 
tion concerning the lawftdness of permitting their 
professions and assemblies. 

I shall instance in two, which are most trouble- 
some and most disliked, and by an account made of 
these, we may make judgment what may be done 
towards others whose errors are not apprehended of 
so great malignity. The men I mean, are the ana- 
baptists, and the papists. 



SECTION XVIII. 

A particular Consideration of the Opinions of the 
Anabaptists. 

1. In the anabaptists, I consider only their two 
capital opinions, the one against the baptism of in- 
fants, the other against magistracy : and because 
they produce difierent judgments and various effects, 
all their other fancies, which vary as the moon does, 
may stand or fall in their proportion and likeness 
to these. 

2. And first I consider their denying baptism to 

2c2 



infants. Although it be a doctrine justly condemned 
by the most sorts of christians upon great grounds 
of reason, yet possibly their defence may be so great 
as to take off much, and rebate the edge of their 
adversaries' assault It will be neither unpleasant 
nor unprofitable to draw a short scheme of plea for 
each party ; the result of which possibly may be, 
that though they be deceived, yet they have so 
great excuse on their side, that their error is not 
impudent or vincible. The baptism of infants rests 
principally and usually upon this discourse. 

3. When God made a covenant with Abraham 
for himself and his posterity, into which the gen- 
tiles were reckoned by spiritual adoption, he did, 
for the present, consign that covenant with the 
sacrament of circumcision. The extent of which 
rite was to all his family, from the " major-domo " 
to the " proselytus domidlio," and to infants of eight 
days old. Now the very nature of this covenant 
being a covenant of faith for its formality, and widi 
all faithful people for the object, and circumcision 
being a seal of this covenant, if ever any rite do 
supervene to consign the same covenant, that rite 
must acknowledge circumcision for its type and 
precedent And this the apostle tells us in express 
doctrine. Now the nature of a type is, to give some 
proportions to its successor the antitype ; and they 
both being seals of the same righteousness of faith, 
it wiH not easily be found where these two seals 
have any such distinction in their nature or pur- 
poses, as to appertain to persons of differing capa- 
city, and not equally concern all. And this argu- 
ment was thought of so much force by some of 
those excellent men, which were bishops in the 
primitive church, that a good bishop writ an epistle 
to St Cyprian, to know of him, whether or no it 
were lawful to baptize infants before the eighth day, 
because the type of baptism was ministered in that 
circumcision ; he, in his discourse, supposing that 
the first rite was a direction to the second, which 
prevailed with him so far as to believe it to Umit 
every circumstance. 

4. And not only this type, but the acts of Christ 
which were previous to the institution of baptism, 
did prepare our understanding by such impresses as 
were sufficient to produce such persuasion in us, 
that Christ intended this ministry for the actual 
advantage of infants as well as of persons of under- 
standing. For *' Christ commanded that children 
should be brought unto him ; he took them in his 
arms, he imposed hands on them and blessed 
them ;" and without question did, by such acts of 
favour, consign his love to them, and them to a 
capacity of an eternal participation of it And pos- 
sibly the invitation which Christ made to all to come 
to him, all them that are heavy laden, did, in its 
proportion, concern infants, as much as others, if 
they be guilty of original sin, and if that sin be a 
burden, and presses them to any spiritual danger or 
inconvenience. "And if they be not, yet Christ, who 
was (as TertuUian's phrase is) " nullius posnitentifc 
debitor," guilty of no sin, " obliged to no repentance," 
needing no purification and no pardon, was baptized 
by St John's baptism, which was the baptism of 
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repentance. And it is all the reason in the world, 
that since the grace of Christ is as large as the pre- 
varication of Adam, all they who are made guilty by 
the iirst Adam, should be cleansed by the second. 
But as they are guilty by another man's act, so they 
should be brought to Uie font to be purified by others; 
there being the same proportion of reason, that by 
others' acts they should be reheyed, who were in 
^ danger of perishing by the acts of others. And 
therefore St Austin argues excellently to this pur- 
pose : ** Accommodat illis mater ecclesia aliorum 
pedes, ut veniant; aliorum cor, ut credant; aliorum 
linguam, ut fateantur : ut quoniam, qu6d eegri sunt, 
alio peccante preegravantur, sic, dim sani fiant, alio 
confitente salventur." ^ And Justin Martyr ; 'A^iovi^ 
Tai 2c Twv Sta Tov ^TtrifffiaTOt iiya^iiy ra ^iifni rpf 
wiffTEi rStv wpo(r<l>£p6yTiitv airra rf PairrifffjLaTL,^ 

5. But whether they have original sin or no, yet, 
take them ** in puris naturalibus," they cannot go 
to God, or attain to eternity, to which they were 
intended in their first being and creation ; and 
therefore much less since their naturals are impaired 
by the curse on human nature, procured by Adam's 
prevarication. And if a natural agent cannot *< in 
puris naturalibus" attain to heaven, which is a 
supernatural end, — ^much less when it is loaden with 
accidental and grievous impediments. Now then 
since the only way revealed to us of acquiring 
heaven is by Jesus Christ; and the first inlet into 
Christianity and access to him is by baptism, as 
appears by the perpetual analogy of the New Tes- 
tament; either infants are not persons capable of 
that end which is the perfection of human nature, 
and to which the soul of man in its being made 
immortal was essentially designed, and so are miser- 
able and deficient from the very end of hnmanity, if 
they die before the use of reason;— or else they 
must be brought to Christ by the church-doors, that 
is, by the font and waters of baptism. 

6. And in reason it seems more pregnant and 
plausible, that in&nts rather than men of under- 
standing should be baptized. For since the efficacy 
of the sacraments depends upon Divine institution and 
immediate benediction, and that they produce their 
effects,' independently upon man, in them that do not 
hinder their operation ; since infants caiinot, by any 
acts of their own, promote the hope of their own 
salvation, which men of reason and choice may, by 
acts of virtue and election ; it is more agreeable to 
the goodness of God, the honour and excellency of 
the sacrament, and the necessity of its institution, 
that it should in in&nts supply the want of human 
acts and free obedience : which the very thing itself 
seems to say it does, because its effect is from God, 
and requires nothing on man's part, but that its 
efficacy be not hindered. And then in infants the 
disposition is equal, and the necessity more ; they 
cannot " ponere obicem," and by the same reason 
cannot do other acts, which without the sacra- 
ments do advantages towards our hopes of heaven, 
and therefore have more need to be supplied by an 
act and an institution Divine and supernatural. 

7. And this is not only necessary in respect of 

* Serm. 10. de verb. A post 



the condition of infants' incapacity to do acts of 
grace, but also in obedience to Divine precept. For 
Christ made a law whose sanction is with an excla- 
sive negative to them that are not baptized ; " Unless 
a man be bom of water and of* the Spirit, he shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven." If then 
infants have a capacity of being coheirs with Christ 
in the kingdom of his Father, as Christ affirms they 
have, by saying, '' for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;" then there is a necessity that they should 
be brought to baptism ; there being an absolute ex- 
clusion of all persons unbaptized and all persons 
not spiritual from the kingdom of heaven. 

8. But indeed it is destruction of all the hopes 
and happiness of infants, a denying to them an ex- 
emption from the final condition of beasts and in- 
sectiles, or else a designing of them to a worse 
misery, to say that God hath not appointed some 
external or internal means of bringing them to an 
eternal happiness. Internal they have none ; for 
grace being an improvement and heightening the 
faculties of nature in order to a heightened and 
supernatural end, grace hath no influence or efficacy 
upon their faculties, who can do no natural acts of 
understanding : and if there be no external means, 
then they are destitute of all hopes and possibilities 
of salvation. 

9. But, thanks be to God, he hath provided better, 
and told us accordingly, for he hath made a promise 
of the Holy Ghost to infants as well as to men: 
" The promise is made to you and to your children," 
said St Peter ; « " the promise of the Father," " the 
promise that he would send the Holy Ghost" Now 
if you ask how this promise shall be conveyed to 
our children, we have an express out of the same 
sermon of St Peter ; " Be baptised, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost." So that there- 
fore, because the Holy Ghost is promised, and bap- 
tism is the means* of receiving the promise, — there- 
fore baptism pertains to them, to whom the promise, 
which is the effect of baptism, does appertain. And 
that we may not think this argument is fallible, or 
of human collection, observe that it is the argument 
of the same aposUe in express terms : for in the 
case of Cornelius and his family, he justified his 
proceeding by this very medium, ** Shall we deny 
baptism to them, who have received the gift of the 
Holy Ghost as well as we ?" Which discourse, if 
it be reduced to form of argument, says this ; they 
that are capable of the same grace, are receptive of 
the same sign : but then (to make the syllogism up 
with an assumption proper to our present purpose) 
infants are capable of the same grace, that is, of the 
Holy Ghost (for " the promise is to our children" 
p.s well as to us, and St Paul says " the children of 
believing parents are holy," and therefore have the 
Holy Ghost, who is the fountain of holiness and 
sanctification) : therefore they are to receive the 
sign and the seal of it, that is, the sacrament of 
baptism. 

10. And indeed, since God entered a covenant 
with the Jews, which did also actually involve their 
children, and gave them a sign to establish the 

i» Resp. ad Orthodoxot. ^ Acti ii. 38, 39. 
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covenant and its appendant promise, either God 
does not so much love the church as he did the 
synagogue, and the mercies of the gospel are more 
restrained than the mercies of the law, God having 
made a covenant with the infants of Israel, and 
none with the children of christian parents ; or if 
he hath, yet we want the comfort of its consigna- 
tion ; and unless our children are to 1^ baptized, 
and so entitled to the promises of the new covenant, 
as the Jewish babes were by circumcision, this 
mercy, which appertains to infants, is so secret and 
undeclared and uneonsigned, that we want much of 
that mercy and outward testimony, which gave 
them comfort and assurance. 

11. And ii^ proportion to these precepts and re- 
velations was the practice apostolical : for they (to 
whom Christ gave in precept to " make disciples 
all nations, baptizing them," and knew that nations 
without children never were, and that therefore 
they were passively concerned in that commission) 
baptized whole fiunilies, particularly that of Ste- 
phanas and diverjB others, in which it is more than 
probable there were some minors, if not sucking 
babes. And this practice did descend upon the 
church in after-ages by tradition apostolical. Of 
this we have sufficient testimony from Origen ; ** Pro 
hoc ecclesia ab apostolis traditionem accepit, etiam 
parvulis baptismum dare : " ^ and St Austin, " Hoc 
ecclesia k majorum fide percepit.'** And generally 
nil writers (as Calvin says) affirm £he same thing. 
For, " Nullus est scriptor tam vetustus, qui non ejus 
originemad apostolorum seculum procerto referat" ' 
From hence the conclusion is, that infants ought to 
be baptized, that it is simply necessary, that they 
who deny it are heretics ; and such are not to be en- 
dured, because they deny to infants hopes, and take 
away the possibility of their salvation, which is re- 
vealed to us on no other condition of which they 
are capable but baptism. For by the insinuation of 
the type, by the action of Christ, by the title infants 
have to heaven, by the precept of the gospel, by the 
energy of the promise, by the reasonableness of the 
thing, by the infinite necessity on the infants' part, 
by the practice apostolical, by their tradition and 
the universal practice of the church, by all these 
God and good people proclaim the lawfulness, the 
conveniency, and the necessity, of infants' bap- 
tism. 

12. To all this the anabaptist gives a soft and 
gentle answer, that it is a goodly harangue, which 
upon a strict examination will come to nothing ; that 
it pretends fairly, and signifies little ; that some of 
these allegations are false, some impertinent, and all 
the rest insufficient 

13. For the argument from circumcision is inva- 
lid upon infinite considerations. Figures and types 
prove nothing, unless a commandment go along with 
them, or some express to signify such to be their 
purpose. For the deluge of waters and the ark of 
Noah were a figure of baptism, said Peter ; and if 
therefore the circumstances of one should be dravm 
to the other, we should make baptism a prodigy 

«> In Rom. 6. torn. 2. p. 543. 
* Serm. 10. de verb. Apost c. 2. 



rather than a rite. The paschal lamb was a tyi^e 
of the eucharist, which succeeds the other as bap- 
tism does to circumcision ; but because there was in 
the mandiication of the paschal lamb no prescrip- 
tion of sacramental drink, shall we thence conclude, 
that the eucharist is to be ministered but in one 
kind ? And even in the very instance of this argu- 
ment, supposing a correspondence of analogy be- 
tween circumcision atvl baptism, yet there is no 
correspondence of identity. For although it were 
granted, that both of them did consign the covenant 
of faith, yet there is nothing in the circumstance of 
children's being circumcised that so concerns that 
mystery but that it might very well be given to 
children, and yet baptism only to men of reason. 
Because circumcision left a character in the flesh, 
which being imprinted upon infants, did its work to 
them when they came to age ; and such a character 
was necessary, because there was no word added to 
the sign: but baptism imprints nothing that re- 
mains on the body ; and if it leaves a character at 
all, it is upon the soul, to which also the word is 
added, which is as much a part of the sacrament as 
the sign itself is. For both which reasons it is 
requisite that the persons baptized should be capa- 
ble of reason, that they may be capable both of the 
word of the sacrament, and the impress made upon 
the spirit Since therefore the reason of this parity 
does wholly fail, there is nothing left to infer a ne- 
cessity of complying in this circumstance of age any 
more than in the other annexes of the type. And 
the case is clear in the bishop's question to Cyprian : 
for why shall not infants be baptized just upon the 
eighth day as well as circumcised P s If the corre- 
spondence of the rites be an argument to infer one 
circumstance, which is impertinent and accidental 
to the mysteriousness of the rite, why shall it not 
infer all ? And then also females must not be bap- 
tized, because they were not circumcised. But it 
were more proper, if we would understand it right, 
to prosecute the analogy from the type to the anti- 
type by way of letter, and spirit, and signification ; 
and as circumcision figures baptism, so also the ad- 
juncts of the circumcision shall signify something 
spiritual in the adherences of baptism. And there- 
fore as infants were circumcised, so spiritual in&nts 
shall be baptized, which is spiritual circumcision : 
for therefore babes had the ministry of the type, to 
signify that we must, when we give our names to 
Christ, become yiivioi iv iroyrjplij^f ** children in 
malice ;" for unless you become like one of these 
little ones, you cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven," said our blessed Saviour; and then the type 
is made complete. And this seems to hav€ been 
the sense of the primitive church : for in the age 
next to the apostles they gave to all baptized per- 
sons milk and honey, to represent to them their 
duty, that though in age and understanding they 
were men, yet they were babes in Christ, and chil- 
dren in malice. But to infer the sense of the piedo- 
baptists, is so weak a manner of arguing, that 
Austin, whose device it was, (and men use to be in 

' 4 Instit cap. 16. sect 8. 
B Lib. 3. Epist 8. ad Fidum. 
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love with their own fancies,) at the most pretended 
it but as probable and a mere conjecture. 

14. And as ill success wiU they have with the 
other arguments as with this. For from the action 
of Christ's blessing infants to infer that they are to 
be baptized, proves nothing so much, as that there 
is great want of better arguments. The conclusion 
would be, with more probability, derived thus ; Christ 
blessed children and so dismissed them, but bap- 
tized them not; therefore infants are not to be bap- 
tized. But let this be as weak as its enemy, yet that 
Christ did not baptize them is an argument sufficient 
that Christ has other ways of bringing them to 
heaven than by baptism, he passed his act of grace 
upon them by benediction and imposition of hands. 

15. And therefore, although neither infants nor 
any man " in puris naturalibus " can attain to a 
supernatural end, without the addition of some in- 
stniment or means of God's appointing ordinarily 
and regularly ; yet where God hath not appointed a 
rule nor an order, as in the case of infants we con- 
tend he hath not, — ^the argument is invalid. And 
as we are sure that God hath not commanded in- 
fants to be baptized ; so we are sure God will do 
them no injustice, nor damn them for what they 
cannot help. 

16. And therefore let them be pressed with all 
the inconveniences that are consequent to original 
sin, yet either it will not be laid to the charge of 
infants, so as to be sufficient to condemn them ; or 
if it could, yet the mercy and absolute goodness of 
God will secure them, if he takes them away before 
they can glorify him with a free obedience. " Quid 
erg6 festinat innocens etas ad remissionem pecca- 
torum ?" was the question of TertuUian.^ He knew 
no such danger from the original guilt, as to drive 
them to a laver, of which in " that age of innocence" 
they had no need, as he conceived. And therefore 
there is no necessity of flying to the help of others 
for tongue, and heart, and faith, and predispositions 
to baptism : for what need all this stir ? As infants 
without their own consent, without any act of their 
own, and without any exterior solemnity, contracted 
the guilt of Adam's sin, and so are liable to all the 
punishment, which can with justice descend upon his 
posterity, who are personally innocent ; so infants 
shall be restored without any solemnity or act of 
their own, or of any other men for them, by the 
second Adam, by the redemption of Jesus Christ, 
by his righteousness and mercies applied either im- 
mediately, or how or when he shall be pleased to ap- 
point And so Austin's argument will come to 
nothing, without any need of godfathers or the faith 
of anybody else. And it is too narrow a conception 
of God Almighty, because he hath tied us to the 
observation of the ceremonies of his own institution, 
that therefore he hath tied himself to it Many 
thousand ways there are, by which God can bring 
any reasonable soul to himself: but nothing is 
more unreasonable, than, because he hath tied all 
men of years and discretion to this way, therefore 
we, of our own heads, shall carry infants to him 
that way without his direction. The conceit is poor 

*> De Baptism. 



and low, and the action consequent to it is too bold 
and venturous. ** Mysterium meum mihi et filiis 
dom^s mes." Let him do what he please to in- 
fants, we must not 

17. Only this is certain, that God hath as great 
care of infants as of others : and because they have 
no capacity of doing such acts as may be in order 
to acquiring salvation, God will, by his own immedi- 
ate mercy, bring them thither, where he hath in- 
tended them : but to say that therefore he will do it 
by an external act and ministry, and that confined 
to a particular, viz. this right and no other, is no 
good argument, unless God could not do it without 
such means, or that he had said he would not And 
why cannot God as well do his mercies to infants 
now immediately, as he did before the institution 
either of circumcision or baptism ? 

18. However, there is no danger that infants 
should perish for want of this external ministiy, 
much less for prevaricating Christ's precept of 
" Nisi quis renatus fuerit," &c. For first, the water 
and the Spirit in this place signify the same thing; 
and by water is meant the efiect of the Spirit, cleans- 
ing and purifying the soul, as appears in its parallel 
place of Christ " baptizing with the Spirit and with 
fire." For although this was literally fulfiUed in 
Pentecost, yet moraUy there is more in it : for it is 
the sign of the eflTect of the Holy Ghost, and his 
productions upon the soul ; and it was an excellency 
of our blessed Saviour's office, that he baptizes all 
that come to him, with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire : for so St John, preferring Christ's mission 
and office before his own, tells the Jews, not Christ's 
disciples, that Christ shall baptize them with fire 
and the Holy Spirit, that is, " ail that come to him," 
as John the Baptist did with water ; for so lies the 
antithesis. And you may as well conclude, that 
infants must also pass through the fire as through 
the water. And that we may not think this a trick 
to elude the pressure of this place, Peter says the 
same thing; for when he had said that baptism 
saves us, he adds by way of explication, " not the 
washing of the flesh, but the confidence of a good 
conscience towards God ; " plainly saying, that it 
is not water, or the purifying of the body, but the 
cleansing of the Spirit, that does that which is sup- 
posed to be the effect of baptism. And if our 
Saviour's exclusive negative be expounded by 
analogy to this of Peter, as certainly the other 
parallel instance must, and this may, — then it will 
be so far from proving the necessity of infants' 
baptism, that it can conclude for no man that he is 
obliged to the rite ; and the doctrine of the baptism 
is only to derive from the very words of institution, 
and not to be forced from words which were spoken 
before it was ordained. But to let pass this advan- 
tage, and to suppose it meant of external baptism, yet 
this no more infers a necessity of infimts* baptism, 
than the other words of Christ infer a necessity to 
give them the holy communion : " Nisi comederitis 
cam^m filii hominis, et biberitis sanguinem, non in- 
troibitis in regnum ccelorum :" and yet we do not 
think these words sufficient argument to cmnmoni- 
cate them. If men therefore will do us justice, either 
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let them give both sacraments to infanta, aa some 
agea of the chinch did, or neither. For the wit of 
man is not able to show a disparity in the sanction, 
or in the energy of its expression. And Simeon 
Thessalonieensis derides " inertem Latinorum'' 
XtwroXoyiav, as we express it, '* the lazy trifling of 
the Latins," who dream of a difference. Ba/3cil 
r^C ^Xoyiai Afia no* Aroircoc* Kai ha ri 0aTr((€iQ ; 
" O the unreasonableness and absurdity ! For why 
do you baptise them?*' ^Meaning that, because 
they are equally ignorant in baptism as in the eu- 
charist, that which hinders them in one, is the same 
impediment in both. And therefore they were 
honest that understood the obligation to be parallel, 
and performed it accordingly : and yet because we 
say they were deceived in one distance, and yet the 
obligation (all the world cannot reasonably say but) 
18 the same ; they are as honest and as reasonable that 
do neither. And since the ancient church did, with 
an equal opinion of necessity, give them the com- 
munion, and yet men now-a-days do not,— why shall 
men be burdened with a prejudice and a name of 
obloquy for not giving the infants one sacrament 
more, than they are disliked for not affording them 
the other ? If anabaptist shall be a name of dis- 
grace, why shall not some other name be invented 
for them that deny to communicate infents, which 
shall be equally disgraceful, or else both the opinions 
signified by such names be accounted no disparage- 
ment, but receive their estimate according to their 
truth? 

19. Of which truth, since we are now talcing ac- 
conntfrom pretences of Scripture, it is considerable 
that the discourse of St. Peter, — which is pretended 
for the entitling infants to the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, and by consequence to baptism, which is 
supposed to be its instrument and convenience, — is 
wholly a fancy, and hath in it nothing of certainty 
or demonstration, and not much probability. For 
besides that the thing itself is unreasonable, and 
the Holy Ghost works by the heightening and im- 
proving our natural faculties, and therefore it is a 
promise that so concerns them as they are reason- 
able creatures, and may have a title to it in propor- 
tion to their nature, but no possession or reception 
of it till their faculties come into act; besides this, 
I say, the words mentioned in St. Peter's sermon 
(which are the only record of the promise) are in- 
terpreted upon a weak mistake. ^ The promise 
belongs to you and to your children ;" therefore in- 
fants are actually receptive of it in that capacity : 
that is the argument But the reason of it is not 
yet discovered, nor ever wiU ; for " to you and your 
children" is to you and your posterity, to you 
and your children when they are of the same ca- 
pacity, in which yon are effectually receptive of the 
promise; and Uierefore TertuUian calls infents, 
** designates sanctitatis ac per hoc etiam salutis," 
*' the candidates of holiness and salvation, those 
that are designed to itV But he that, whenever 
the word " children" is used in Scripture, shall by 
*' children" understand infimts, must needs believe 
that in all Israel there were no men, but all were 
infants : and if that had been true, it had been the 



greater wonder they should overcome the Anakims, 
and beat the king of Moab, and march so far, and 
discourse so well, for they were all called the " chil- 
dren of Israel." 

20. And for the allegation of St Paul, that in- 
fants are holy if their parents be faithful, — ^it signi- 
fies nothing but that they are holy by designation, 
just as Jeremy and John Baptist were sanctified in 
their mothers' womb, that is, they were appointed 
and designed for holy ministries, but had not re- 
ceived the promise of the Father, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, for all that sanctification ; and just so 
the children of christian parents are sanctified, that 
is, designed to the service of Jesus Christ, and the 
future participation of the promises. 

21. And as the promise appertains not (for aught 
appears) to infants, in that capacity and consist- 
ence, but only by the title of their being reasonable 
creatures, and when they come to that act of which 
by nature they have the faculty ; so if it did, yet bap- 
tism is not the means of conveying the Holy Ghost 
For that which Peter says, " Be baptized, and ye 
shall receive the Holy Ghost," signifies no more 
than this, — ^First, be Imptized, and then, by imposi- 
tion of the apostles' hands, (which was another 
mysteiy and rite,) ye shall receive the promise of 
the Father. — And this is nothing but an insinuation 
of the rite of confirmation, as is to this sense ex- 
pounded by divers ancient authors ; and in ordinary 
ministry the effect of it is not bestowed upon any 
unbaptize^persons, for it is in order next after bap- 
tism : and upon this ground Peter's argument in 
the case of Cornelius was concluding enough ** k 
majori ad minus;" thus the Holy Ghost was be- 
stowed upon him and his family, which gift, by or- 
dinary ministry, was consequent to baptism (not as 
the effect is to the cause or to the proper instru- 
ment, but as a consequent is to an antecedent in a 
chain of causes accidentally and by positive institu- 
tion depending upon each other): God by that 
miracle did give testimony, that the persons of the 
men were in great dispositions towards heaven, and 
therefore were to be admitted to those rites, which 
are the ordinary inlets into the kingdom of heaven. 
But then from hence to argue that wherever there 
is a capacity of receiving the same grace, there also 
the same sign is to be ministered, and from hence 
to infer peedo-baptism, is an argument very fallacious 
upon several grounds. First, because baptism is 
not the sign of the Holy Ghost, but by another 
mystery it was conveyed ordinarily and extraordi- 
narily, it was conveyed independently from any 
mystery ; and so the argument goes upon a wrong 
supposition. Secondly, if the supposition were 
true, the proposition built upon it is false ; for they 
that are capable of the same grace, are not always 
capable of the same sign : for women under the 
law of Moses, although they were capable of the 
righteousness of faith, yet they were not capable of 
the sign of circumcision. For God does not always 
convey his graces in the same manner, but to some 
mediately, to others immediately ; and there is no 
better instance in the world of it than the gift of the 
Holy Gho6t,-*which is the thing now instanced in 
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this contestation : for it is certain in Scripture, that 
it was ordinarily given by imposition of hands, and 
that, after baptism (and when this came into an or- 
dinary ministry, it was called, by the ancient church, 
chrism or confirmation) ; but yet it was given some- 
times without imposition of hands, as at Pentecost, 
and to the family of Cornelius ; sometimes before 
baptism, sometimes after, sometimes in conjunction 
with it. 

22. And after all this, lest these arguments should 
not ascertain their cause, they fall on complaining 
against God, and will not be content with God un- 
less they may baptize their children, but take ex- 
ceptions that God did more for the children of the 
Jews. But why so ? Because God made a covenant 
with their children actually as infants, and consign- 
ed it by circumcision. WeU ; so he did with our 
children too in their proportion. He made a cove- 
nant of spiritual promises on his part, and spiritual 
and real services on ours ; and this pertains to chil- 
dren when they are capable, but made with them as 
soon as they are alive, and yet not so as with the 
Jews' babes : for as their rite consigned them actual- 
ly, so it was a national and temporal blessing and 
covenant, as a separation of them from the portion 
of the nations, a marking them for a peculiar 
people ; and therefore while they were in the wilder- 
ness and separate from the commixture of all people, 
they were not at all circumcised ; but as that rite 
did seal the righteousness of faith, so, by virtue of 
its adherency, and remanency in their flesh, it did 
that work when the children came to age. But in 
christian infants the case is otherwise : for the new 
covenant, being established upon better promises, is 
not only to better purposes, but also in distinct 
manner to be understood ; when their spirits are as 
receptive of a spiritual act or impress as the bodies 
of Jewish children were of the sign of circumcision, 
then it is to be consigned. But this business is 
quickly at an end, by saying, that God hath done 
no less for ours than for their children; for he will 
do the mercies of a Father and Creator to them, and 
he did no more to the other. But he hath done 
more to ours, for he hath made a covenant with 
them, and built it upon promises of the greatest ccm- 
cemment; he did not so to them. But then for the 
otlier part, which is the main of the argument, that 
unless this mercy be consigned by baptism, as good 
not at all in respect of us, because we want the 
comfort of it ; this is the greatest vanity in the world. 
For when God hath made a promise pertaining also 
to our children, (for so our adversaries contend, and 
we also acknowledge in its true sense,) shall not 
this promise, this word of God, be of sufficient truth, 
certainty, and efficacy, to cause comfort, unless we 
tempt God and require a sign of him ? May not 
Christ say to these men, as sometime to the Jews, 
** A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign, but no sign shall be given unto it P" But 
the truth of it is, this argument is nothing but a 
direct quarrelling with God Almighty. 

23. Now ^ince there is no strength in the doc- 
trinal part, the practice and precedents apostolical 
and ecclesiastical will be of less concernment, if 



they were true, as is pretended ; because actions 
apostolical are not always rules ior ever : it might 
be fit for them to do it " pro loco et tempore," as 
divers others of their institutions, but yet no engage- 
ment passed thence upon following ages ; for it 
might be convenient at that time, in the new spring 
of Christianity, and till they had engaged a con- 
siderable par^, by that means to make them parties 
against the gentiles' superstition, and by way of 
pre-occupation, to ascertain them to their own sect 
when they came to be men; or for some other 
reason not transmitted to us, because the question 
of fact itself is not sufficiently determined. For the 
insinuation of that precept of baptizing all nations, 
of which children certainly are a part, does as little 
advantage as any of the rest, because other parallel 
expressions of Scripture do determine and expound 
themselves to a sense that includes not all persons 
absolutely, but of a capable condition; as '* Adorate 
eum, omnes gentes : et psallite Beo, omnes nationes 
teme," and divers more. 

24. As for the conjecture concerning the family 
of Stephanas, at the best it is but a conjecture ; 
and besides that it is not proved that there were 
children in the &mily ; yet if that were grtoted, it 
follows not that they were baptized; because by 
" whole fiimilies " in Scripture is meant all persons 
of reason and age within the family ; for it is said 
of the ruler at Capernaum, '' that he believed and 
all his house." ^ Now you may also suppose that 
in his house were little babes, that is likely enough ; 
and you may suppose that they did believe too 
before they could understand, but that is not so 
likely: and then the argument from baptizing of 
Stephanas's household may be allowed just as pro- 
bable. But this is unmanlike, to build upon such 
slight airy conjectures. 

25. But tradition by aU means must supply the 
place of Scripture, and there is pretended a tradition 
apostolical, that infants were baptized. But at this 
we are not much moved ; for we, who rely upon 
the written word of God as sufficient to establish all 
true religion, do not value the allegation of traditions ; 
and however the world goes, none of the reformed 
churches can pretend this argument against this 
opinion, because they who reject tradition when it 
is against them, must not pretend it at all for them. 
But if we should allow liie topic to be good, yet 
how will it be verified ? For so far as it can yet 
appear, it relies wholly upon the testimony of 
Origen, for from him Austin had it For, as for 
the testimony pretended out of Justin Martyr, it is 
to no purpose ; because the book from whence the 
words are cited, is not Justin's, who waa before 
Origen, and yet he cites Origen and Irenceus. But 
who please, may see it sufficiently condemned by 
Sixtus Senensis, Biblioth. Sanct. 1. 4. verbo Justinusn 
And as for the testimony of Origen, we know nothing 
of it ; for every heretic and interested person did 
interpolate all his works so much, that we cannot 
discern which are his, and which not Now a tra- 
dition apostolical, if it be not consigned with a fuller 
testimony than of one person whom all after-ages 
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have condemned of many errors, will obtain so little 
reputation amongst those who know that things 
have, upon greater authority, pretended to derive 
from the apostles, and yet falsely, — that it will be 
a great argument that he is credulous and weak, 
that shall be determined by so weak probation in 
matters of so great concernment And the truth of 
the business is, as there was no command of Scrip- 
ture to oblige children to the susception of it, so 
the necessity of pedo-baptism was not determined 
in the church till in the eighth age after Christ ; 
but in the year 418, in the Milevitan council, a 
provincial of Africa, there was a canon made for 
paedo-baptism ; never till then. I grant it was 
practised in Africa before that time, and they or 
some of them thought well of it ; and though that 
be no argument for us to think so, yet none of them 
did ever before pretend it to be necessary, none to 
have been a precept of the gospel. St Austin was 
the first that ever preached it to be absolutely neces- 
sary; and it was in his heat and anger against 
Pelagins, who had warmed and chafed him so in 
that question, that it made him innovate in other 
doctrines possibly of more concernment than this. 
And although this was practised anciently in Africa, 
yet that it was without an opinion of necessity, and 
not often, there, not at all in other places, — we have 
the testimony of the learned peedo-baptist Ludovicus 
Vives, who, in his Annotations upon St Austin de 
Civit Dei, affirms, ** Neminem nisi adultum antiqui- 
tus solere baptizari."^ 

26. But, besides that 'the tradition cannot be 
proved to be apostolical, we have very good evidence 
from antiquity, that it was the opinion of the primi- 
tive church, that infants ought not to be baptized : 
and this is clear in the sixth canon of the council of 
Neocsesarea. The words are these $ IIcpl jcvo^o/oov- 
ffijc, ort del ffOTiCt ffdai, Inrdre fiovXercu' ohhiy yap 
Kotvioyii ii rlicrov^a rf Tttcrofjiiyf, dta to eKatrrov ihiar 
ri^y vpoaipBffiy r^v iy rjf o/ioXoyi^ deUyvtrdai, The 
sense is this, '' A woman with child may be bap- 
tized when she please ; for her baptism concerns 
not the child." The reason of the connexion of 
the parts of that canon is in the following words : 
" Because every one in that confession is to give a 
demonstration of his own choice and eleption." 
Meaning plainly, that if the baptism of the- mother 
did abo pass upon, the child, it were not fit for a 
pregnant woman to receive baptism : because in 
that sacrament there being a confession of faith, 
which confession supposes understanding and free 
choice, it is not reasonable the child should be con- 
signed with such a mystery, since it cannot do any 
act of choice or understanding. And to this pur- 
pose are the words of Balsamon ; ^ speaking of this 
decree, and of infants unborn not to be baptized, 
he says, Oh hvyarai ^Tiffdfjyai ha ro ^tiKvn tiQ 
0A»C tKQtivy jxrili vpoalpeffiv txEiy rfjt ofwXoyiag 
Tov ^eiov fiawriafiaroc' " The unborn babe is not to 

k Lib. 1. c. 27. » In compend. Can. tit. 4. 

«" De rebuB Eccles. c. 26. 

■ Quidni necesse est (sic legit Franc. Junius in notis ad 
Tcrtul.) sponsores etiam periculo ingeri, qui etipsi per mor- 
talitatem destituere promissiones suas possint, et proventu I 
mala indolis falli ?— Tertul. lib. de Baptis. cap. 18. | 



be baptized, because he neither is come to light, 
nor can he make choice of the confession, that is, 
of the articles to be confessed in Divine baptism.'' 
To the same sense are the words of Zonaras : 
"Efi^vov 'XphC^t' fiaTrTiafiaTO^, ort irpoaiptitrQai 3t;v^- 
vvrav " The embryo or unborn babe does then 
need baptism, when he can choose." The canon 
speaks reason, and it intimates a practice which 
was absolutely universal in the church, of interro- 
gating the catechumens concerning the articles of 
creed. Which is one argument that either they 
did not admit infants to baptism ; or that they did 
prevaricate egregiously in asking questions of them, 
who themselves knew were not capable of giving 
answer. But the former was the more probable, 
according to the testimony of Walafridus Strabo : 
" Notandum deinde, primis temporibus, illis solum- 
modo baptismi gratiam dan solitam, qui et corporis 
et mentis integritate jam ad hoc pervenerunt^ ut 
scire et intelligere possent, quid emolumenti in bap- 
tismo consequendum, quid confitendum atque cre- 
dendum, quid po8trem6 renatis in Christo esset ser- 
vandum:"" " It is to be noted, that in those first 
times, the grace of baptism was wont to be given to 
those only, who by their integrity of mind and 
body were arrived to this, that they could know 
and understand what profit was to be had by bap- 
tism, what was to be confessed and believed in bap- 
tism, and what is the duty of them who are bom 
again in Christ" 

27. But to supply their incapacity by the answer 
of a godfather, is but the same unreasonableness 
acted with a worse circumstance ; and there is no 
sensible account can be given of if* For that which 
some imperfectly murmur concerning stipulations 
civil performed by tutors in the name of their pu- 
pils, is an absolute vanity. For what if, by posi- 
tive constitution of the Romans, such solemnities of 
law are required in all stipulations, and by indul- 
gence are permitted in the case of a notable benefit 
accruing to minors, — must God be tied, and chris- 
tian religion transact her mysteries by proportion 
and compliance with the law of the Romans P I 
know God might, if he would, have appointed god- 
fathers to give answer in behalf of the children, and to 
h^fidejusnores for them ; but we cannot find any au- 
thority or ground that he hath ; and if he had, then 
it is to be supposed he would have given them 
commission to have transacted the solemnity with 
better circumstances, and given answers with more 
truth. For the question is asked of believing in 
the present And if the godfathers answer in the 
name, of the child, '' I do believe," it is notorious 
they speak false and ridiculously ; for the infant is 
not capable of believing ; and if he were, he were 
also capable of dissenting, and how then do they 
know his mind ? And therefore Tertullian ^ gives 
advice that the baptism of infants should be de- 
ferred, till they could give an account of their faith. 

o Lib. de Baptis. prope finem cap. 18. Itaque pru persona 
cig usque conditione ac dispositionc, etiam oetate, cunctatio 
baptismi utilior est, prsscipue tamen circa parvulos— Plant 
Christiani, cum Christum nosse potuerint 
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And the same also it the coonael of Gregory,!* 
bishop of Nazianzum, although he allows them to 
hasten it in case of necessity ; for though his rea- 
son taught him what was fit, yet he was overborne 
with the practice and opinion of his age, which 
began to bear too violently upon him ; and yet in 
another place he makes mention of some, to whom 
baptism was not administered 2ca vipruSnyro, ** by 
reason of infancy." To which if we add, that the 
parents of St Austin, St Jerome, and St Ambrose, 
although they were christian, yet did not baptise 
their children before they were thirty years of 
age; and St. Chrysostom, who was instituted and 
bred up in religion by the fomous and beloved 
bishop Miletius, was yet not baptized till after he 
was twenty years of age : and Gregory Naziansen, 
though he was the son of a bishop, yet was not 
christened till he came to man's age ; — ^it will be very 
considerable in the example, and of great efficacy for 
destroying the supposed necessity or derivation from 
the apostles. 

28. But however, it is against the perpetual 
analogy of Christ's doctrine to baptize infants ; for 
besides that Christ never gave any precept to bap- 
tize them, nor ever himself nor his apostles (that 
appears) did baptize any of them ; all that either 
he or his apostles said concerning it, requires such 
previous dispositions to baptism, of which infants 
are not capable, — and these are faith and repent- 
ance. And not to instance in those innumerable 
places that require faith before this sacrament, there 
needs no more but this one saying of our blessed 
Saviour, '* He thatbelieveth and is baptized shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned :" ^ 
plainly thus, Paith and baptism in conjunction will 
bring a man to heaven ; but if he have not faith, 
baptism shall do him no good. So that if baptism 
be necessary then, so is faith, and much more : for 
want of faith damns absolutely ; it is not said so of 
the want of baptism. Now if this decretory sen- 
tence be to be understood of persons of age, and if 
children by such an answer (which indeed is rear 
sonable enough) be excused from the necessity of 
faith, the want of which regularly does damn; — 
then it is sottish to say, the same incapacity of 
reason and faith shall not excuse from the actual 
suception of baptism, which is less necessary, and to 
which faith and many other acts are necessary pre- 
dispositions, when it is reasonably and himianly 
received. The conclusion is, that baptism is also to 
be deferred till the time of feiih; and whether 
infants have faith or no, is a question to be disputed 
by persons, that care not how much they say, nor 
how little they prove. 

29. First, Personal and actual faith they have 
none ; for they have no acts of understanding ; and 
besides, how can any man know that they have, 
since he never saw any sign of it, neither was he 
told so by any one that could teU? Secondly, Some 
say they have imputative faith ; but then so let the 
sacrament be too : that is, if they have the parents' 
faith or the church's, then so let baptism be imputed 
also by derivation from them ; that as in the 

P O rat 40. quest in S. Baptisma. 



mothers' womb^ and while they hang on their 
breasts, they live upon their mothers' nourishment, 
so they may upon the baptism of their parents or 
their mother, the church. For since £uth is neces- 
sary to the susception of baptism, (and themselves 
coi^ess it, by striving to find out new kinds of faith 
to daub the matter up,) such as the faith is, such 
must be the sacrament; for there is no proportion 
between an actual sacrament and an imputative 
faith, this being in immediate and necessary order 
to that And whatsoever can be said to take off 
from the necessity of actual faith, all that and much 
more may be said to excuse from the actual suscep- 
ticm of baptism. Thirdly, the first of these devices 
was that of Luther and his scholars, the second of 
Calvin and his; and yet there is a third device, 
which the church of Rome teaches, and that is, that 
infiuits have habitual faith. But who told them so? 
how can they prove itP what revelation or reason 
teaches any such thing P Are they by this habit so 
much as disposed to an actual belief without a new 
master P Can an infrmt, sent into a Mahometan 
province, be more confident for Christianity when 
he comes to be a man, than if he had not been bap- 
tized P are there any acts precedent, ccmcomitant, or 
consequent, to this pretended habit P This strange 
invention is absolutely without art, without Scrip- 
ture, reason, or authority. But the men are to be 
excused, unless there were a better. But for all 
these stratagems, the argument now alleged against 
the baptism of infants is demonstrative and unan- 
swerable. 

30. To which also this consideration may be 
added, that if baptism be necessary to the salvation 
of infants, upon whom is the imposition laid? to 
whom is the command given P to the jiarents or to 
the children P Not to the children, for they are not 
capable of a law : not to the parents, for then God 
hath put the salvation of innocent babes into the 
power of others, and infants may be damned for 
their fathers' carelessness or malice. It follows, 
that it is not necessary at all to be done to them, to 
whom it cannot be prescribed as a law, and in whose 
behalf it cannot be reasonably intrusted to others 
with the appendant necessity ; and if it be not ne- 
cessary, it is certain it is not reasonable, and most 
certain it is no where in terms prescribed: and 
therefore it is to be presumed that it ought to be 
understood and administered according as other pre- 
cepts are, with reference to the capacity of the sub- 
ject, and the reasonableness of the thing. 

31. For I consider, that the baptizing of infants 
does rush us upon such inconveniences, which lA 
other questions we avoid like rocks : which will ap- 
pear if we discourse thus. 

Either baptism produces spiritual effects, or it 
produces them not If it produces not ^y, why is 
such contention about it P what are we the nearer 
heaven if we are baptized P and if it be neglected, 
what are we the farther pffP But if (as without all 
peradventure all the piedo-baptists will say) baptism 
does do a work upon the soul, producing spiritual 
benefits and advantages, these advantages are pro- 
4 Mark zvi. 16. 
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dnced by the external work of the sacrament alone, 
or by that as it is helped by the co-operation and 
predispositions of the suscipient 

If by the external work of the sacrament alone, 
how does this differ from the "opus operatom" of 
the papists, save that it is worse ? For they say, the 
sacrament does not produce its effect but in a sus- 
cipient disposed by all requisites and due preparatives 
of piety, faith, and repentance ; though in a subject 
so disposed they say the sacrament by its own 
virtue does it : but this opinion says, it does it of 
itselt without the help, or so much as the coexist- 
ence, of any condition but the mere reception. 

But if the sacrament does not do its work alone, 
but " per modum recipientis," according to the pre- 
dispositions of the suscipient, — ^then, because infonts 
can neither hinder it, nor do any thing to fiuriher it, 
it does them no benefit at all And if any man 
runs for succour to that exploded Kpri<r^vy€rov, that 
in&nts have faith, or any other inspired habit of I 
know not what or how, — we desire no more advan- 
tage in the world, than that they are constrained to an 
answer without revelation, against reason, common 
sense, and all the experience in the world. 

The sum of the argument in short is this, though 
under another representment 

Either baptism is a mere ceremony, or it implies 
a duty on our part. If it be a ceremony only, how 
does it sanctify us, or *' make the comers thereunto 
perfect ?'* If ^t implies a duty on our part, how then 
can children receive it who cannot do duty at all ? 

And indeed this way of ministration makes bap- 
tism to be wholly an outward duty, a work of the 
law, a carnal ordinance ; it makes us adhere to the 
letter, without regard of the Spirit, to be satisfied 
with shadows, to return to bondage, to relinquish 
the mysteriousness, the substance, and spirituality 
of the gospeL Which argument is of so much the 
more consideration, because, under the spiritual 
covenant, or the gospel of grace, if the mystery goes 
not before the symbol, (which it does when the 
symbols are seals and consignations of the grace, as 
it is said the sacraments are,) yet it always accom- 
panies it, but never follows in order of time. And this 
is clear in the perpetual analogy of Holy Scripture. 

For baptism is never propounded, mentioned, or 
enjoined, as a means of remission of sins or of eter- 
nal life, but something of duty, choice, and sanctity, 
are joined with it in order to production of the end 
so mentioned. *' Enow ye not, that as many as are 
baptized into Christ Jesus, are baptized into his 
death P" *i There are the mystery and the symbol 
together, and declared to be perpetually united. 
"Offoi l^miff^fuyt " All of us who were baptized" 
into one, were baptized into the other ; not only into 
the name of Christ, but into his death also. But 
the meaning of this, as it is explained in the follow- 
ing words of St. Paul, makes much for our purpose : 
for to be baptized into his death, signifies *' to be 
buried with him in baptism, that as Christ rose 
from the dead, we also should walk in newness of 
life:"' that is the full mystery of baptism. For 



4 Rom. ▼!. 3. 
• Vene5. 
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being baptized into his death, or, which is all one, 
in the next words, Ir ofwiufutrt rov ^avarov avrovf 
** into the likeness of his death,"' cannot go alone; 
** if we be so planted into Christ, we shall be par- 
takers of his resurrection:" and that is not here 
instanced in precise reward, but in exact duty ; for 
all this is nothing but *' crucifixion of the old man, 
a destroying the body of sin, that we no longer 
serve sin."' 

This indeed is truly to be baptized both in the 
symbol and the mystery. Whatsoever is less than 
this, is but the symbol only, a mere ceremony, an 
« opus operatum," a dead letter, an empty shadow, 
an instrument without an agent to manage or force 
or actuate it 

Plainer yet : ** Whosoever are baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ, have put on the new 
man :" but to put on this new man, is *' to be 
formed in righteousness, and holiness, and truth." 
This whole argument are the very words of St. Paul. 
The major proposition is dogmatically determined 
6aL iii. 27* the minor in Ephes. iv. 24. The con- 
clusion then is obvioiis, that they who are not '* form- 
ed new in righteousness, and holiness, and truth," 
they who, remaining in the present incapacities, 
cannot "walk in the newness of life," — ^they have not 
been baptized into Christ : and then they have but one 
member of the distinction, used by St Peter,^ they 
have that baptism *' which is a putting away the filth 
of the flesh," but they have not that baptism " which 
is the answer of a good conscience towards God," 
which is the only " baptism that saves us." And this 
is the case of children. And then the case is thus : 

As infants by the force of nature cannot put them- 
selves into a supernatural condition (and therefore, 
say the ptedobaptists, they need baptism to put them 
into it) ; so if they be baptized before the use of 
reason, before the "works of the Spirit," before 
the operations of grace, before they can throw off 
" the works of darkness, and live in righteousness, 
and newness of life," — they are never the nearer. 
From the pains of hell they shall be saved by the 
mercies of God and their own innocence, though 
they die ", in puris naturalibus ;" and baptism will 
carry them no fiirther. For that " baptism that 
saves us" is not the only "washing with water," of 
which only children are capable, " but the answer 
of a good conscience towards God," of which they 
are not capable till the use of reason, till they know 
to choose the good and refuse the evil. 

And from thence I consider anew, that all vows 
made by persons under others' names, stipulations 
made by minors, are not valid, till they, by a super- 
vening act after they are of suflicient age, do ratify 
them. Why then may not in&nts as well make the 
vow " de novo," as " de novo" ratiiy that, which 
was made for them " ab antiquo," when they come 
to years of choice ? If the infant-vow be invalid till 
the manly confirmation, why were it not as good 
they stayed to make it till that time, before which 
if they do make it, it is to no purpose?'^ This 
would be considered. 

« I Pet iii. 21. 

* Vide Erasmum in pneftt ad Annotat in Matt 
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32. And in conclusion, our way is the surer way ; 
for not to baptize children till they can give an 
account of their faith, is the most proportionable to 
an act of reason and humanity, and it can have no 
danger in it. For to say, that infants may be 
damned for want of baptism, (a thing which is not 
in their power to acquire, they being persons not yet 
capable of a law,) is to affirm that of God, which 
we dare not say of any wise and good man. Cer- 
tainly it is much derogatory to God's justice, and a 
plain defiance to the infinite reputation of his 
goodness. 

33. And therefore whoever will pertinaciously 
persist in this opinion of the paedobaptists, and 
practise it accordingly, they pollute the blood of the 
everlasting testament; they dishonour and make a 
pageantry of the sacrament; they ineffectually 
represent a sepulture into the death of Christ, and 
please themselves in a sign without effect, making 
baptism like the fig-tree in the gospel, full of leaves 
but no fruit ; and they invocate the Holy Ghost in 
vain, doing as if one should call upon him to illiN 
minate a stone or a tree. 

34. Thus far the anabaptists may argue; and 
men have disputed against them with so much weak- 
ness and confidence, that we may say of them, as St. 
Gregory Nazianzen observes of the case of the church 
in his time ; Oific iv role lavrQv h6yfiaffi r^y lir)(yy 
i\ovT£c, AXX* cv Toic ^fierifHav tra^pdic ravTriv 
^vptvovrec, &c. " They have been encouraged in 
their error more by the accidental advantages we 
have given them by our weak arguings, than by any 
excellency of their wit, and (much less) any advan- 
tage of their cause." It concerned not the present 
design of this book to inquire, whether these men 
speak true or no : for if they speak probably, or so 
as may deceive them that are no fools, it is argu- 
ment sufficient to persuade us to pity the erring 
man that is deceived without design : and that is all 
that I. intended. But because all men will not un- 
derstand my purpose, or think my meaning inno- 
cent, unless I answer the arguments which I have 
made or gathered for mine and their adversaries ; — 
although, I say, it be nothing to the purpose of my 
book, which was only to represent, that even in a 
wrong cause there may be invincible causes of de- 
ception to innocent and unfortunate persons, and of 
this truth the anabaptists in their question of psdo- 
baptism is a very great instance ; — yet I will rather 
choose to offend the rules of art, than not to fulfil all 
the requisites of charity : I have chosen therefore 
to add some animadversions upon the anabaptists' 
plea, upon all that is material, and which can have 
any considerable effect in the question. For though 
I have used this art and stratagem of peace justly, 
by representing the enemy's strength to bring the 
other party to thoughts of charity and kind com- 
portments ; yet I could not intend to discourage the 
right side, or to make either a mutiny or defection 
in the armies of Israel. I do not, as the spies from 
Canaan, say that these men are Anakims, and the 
city-walls reach up to heaven, and there are giants 
in the land : I know they are not insuperable, but 
they are like the blind and the lame set before a 



wall, that a weak man can leap over, and a single 
troop armed with wisdom and truth can beat all 
their guards. But yet I think that he said well and 
wisely to Charles itie fighting duke of Burgundy, 
that told him that the Switzers' strength was not so 
to be despised, but that an honourable peace and a 
christian usage of them were better than a cruel and a 
bloody war. The event of that battle told all the 
world, that no enemy is to be despised and rendered 
desperate at the same time ; and that there are but 
few causes in the world but they do sometimes meet 
with witty advocates, and in themselves put on such 
seniblances of truth, as will, if not make the victory 
uncertain, yet make peace more safe and prudent, 
and mutual charity to be the best defence. 

And first, I do not pretend to say, that every ar- 
gument brought by good men and wise in a right 
cause, must needs be demonstrative. The divinity 
of the eternal Son of God is a truth of as great con- 
cernment and as great certainty, as any thing that 
ever was disputed in the christian church ; and yet 
he that reads the writings of the fathers, and the 
acts of councils convened about that great question, 
will find that all the armour is not proof, which is 
used in a holy war. For that seems to one, which 
is not so to another ; and when a man hath one 
sufficient reason to secure him and make him con- 
fident, eveiy thing seems to him to speak the same 
sense, though to an adversary it does not : for the 
one observes the similitude, and pleaseth himself; 
the other watches only the dissonances, and gets ad- 
vantage ; because one line of likeness will please a 
believing willing man, but one will not do the work; 
and where many dissimilitudes can be observed, and 
but one similitude, it were better to let the shadow 
alone than hazard the substance. And it is to be 
observed, that heretics and misbelievers do apply 
themselves rather to disable truth than directly to 
establish their error; and every argument tiiey 
wrest from the hand of their adversaries, is to them 
a double purchase; it takes from the other and 
makes him less, and makes himself greater ; the 
way to spoil a strong man, is to take from him the 
armour in which he trusted : and When this adver- 
saiy hath espied a weak part in any discourse, he 
presently concludes that the cause is no stronger, 
and reckons his victories by the colours that he 
takes, though they signified nothing to the strength 
of the cause. And this is the main way of pro- 
ceeding in this question : for they rather endeavour 
to show, that we cannot demonstrate our part of the 
question, than that they can prove theirs. And as 
it is indeed easier to destroy than to build, so it is 
more agreeable to the nature and to the design of 
heresy : and therefore it were well that in this and 
in other questions where there are watchful adver- 
saries, we should fight as Gideon did with three 
hundred hardy brave fellows, that would stand 
against all violence, rather than to make a noise 
with rams' horns and broken pitchers, like the men 
at the siege of Jericho. And though it is not to be 
expected that all arguments should be demonstra- 
tive in a true cause, yet it were well if the generals 
of the church, which the Scripture afiirms are terrible 
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as any anny with banners, shoold not by sending 
out weak parties which are easily beaten, weaken 
their own army, and give confidence to the enemy. 
Secondly : although it is hard to prove a nega- 
tive, and it is not in many cases to be imposed upon 
a litigant ; yet when the kflSrmative is received and 
practised, whoever will disturb the actual persuasion 
must give his reason, and offer proof for his pwn 
doctrine, or let me alone with mine. For the rea- 
son why Negatives are hard to prove, is because 
they have no positive cause ; but as they have no 
being, so they have no reason : but then also they 
are first, and before affirmatives, that is, such which 
are therefore to prevail, because nothing can be 
said against them. Darkness is before light, and 
things are not before they are : and though to 
prove that things are, something must be said ; yet 
to prove they are not, nothing is to be alleged but 
that they are not, and no man can prove they are. 
But when an affirmative hath entered and prevailed, 
because no effect can be without some positive 
cause, therefore this which came in upon some 
cause or other, must not be sent away without cause : 
and because the negative is in this case later than 
the affirmative, it must enter as the affirmatives do, 
when they happen to be later than the negative. 
Add to this, that for the introduction of a negative 
against the possession of a prevailing affirmative, it 
is not enough to invalidate the arguments of the 
affirmative, by making it appear they are not de- 
monstrative : for although that might have been suf- 
ficient to hinder its first entry, yet it is not enough 
to throw it out, because it hfith gotten strength and 
reasonableness by long custom and dwelling upon 
the minds of men, and hath some forces beyond 
what it derives from the first causes of its introduc- 
tion. And therefore whoever will persuade men to 
quit their long persuasions and their consonant 
practices, must not tell them, that subh persuasions 
are not certain, and that they cannot prove such 
practices to be necessary ; but that the doctrine is 
false, against some other revealed truth which they 
admit, and the practice evil ; not only useless, but 
dangerous or criminal. So that the anabaptists 
cannot acquit themselves and promote their cause, 
by going about to invalidate our arguments, unless 
they do not only weaken our afiirmative, by taking 
away not one or two, but all the confidences of its 
strength, but also make their own negative to in- 
clude a duty, or its enemy to be guilty of a crime. 
And therefore if it were granted, that we cannot 
prove the baptism of infants to be necessary, and 
th{^t they could speak probably against all the 
arguments of the right believers ; yet it were in- 
tolerable that they should be attended to, unless 
they pretend, and make th>eir pretence good, that 
they teach piety and duty and necessity : for nothing 
less than these can make recompence for so violent, 
so great an inroad and rape upon^ the persuasions of 
men. Whether the anabaptists do so or no, will be 
considered in the sequel. 

Thirdly: these arguments, which are in this 
section urged in behalf of the anabaptists, their per- 
sons I mean, finally, not their cause at all but in 



order to their persons, can do the less hurt, because 
they rely upon our grounds, not upon theirs ; that 
is, they are intended to persuade us to a charitable 
comport towards the men, but not at all to persuade 
their doctrine. For it is remarHable, that none of 
them have n\ade use of this way of arguing since 
the publication of these '* Adversaria ;'' and of some 
things they can never make use. As in that ex- 
position of the words of St Peter, " Be baptized, 
and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost;" which is 
expounded to be meant not in baptism, but in con- 
firmation : which is a rite the anabaptists allow not, 
and therofore they cannot make use of any such ex- 
position, which supposes a Divine institution of that, 
which they at no hand admit. And so it is in divers 
other particulars; as any wary person, that is 
cautious he be not deluded by any weak and plausi- 
ble pretence of theirs, may easily observe. 

But, after all, the arguments for the baptism of 
children are firm and valid ; and though shaken by 
the adverse plea, yet, as trees that stand in the fiice 
of storms take the surer root, so will the right 
reasons of the right believers, if they be represented 
with their proper advantages. 

Ad 3. and 13. — The first argument is the cir- 
cumcising of children, which we say does rightly 
infer the baptizing them: the anabaptist says no; 
because, admit that circumcision were the type of 
baptism, yet it follows not that the circumstances of 
one must infer the same circumstances in the other ; 
which he proves by many instances : and so far he 
says true. And therefore, if there were no more in 
the argument than can be inferred from the type to 
the antitype, both the supposition and the super- 
structure would be infirm ; because it is uncertain 
whether circumcision be a type of baptism ; and if 
it were granted, it cannot infer equal circumstances. 
But then this argument goes farther, and to other 
and more material purposes, even to the overthrow 
of their chief pretension. For " circumcision was 
a seal of the righteousness of faith :" and if infants, 
who have no faith, yet can by a ceremony be ad- 
mitted into the covenant of faith, as St. Paul con- 
tends that all the circumcised were, and it is certain 
of infants, that they were reckoned amongst the 
Lord's people as sopn as they were circumcised; 
then it follows, that the great pretence of the ana- 
baptists, that for want of faith infants are incapable 
of the sacrament, comes to nothing. For if infants 
were admitted into the covenant of faith by a cere- 
mony, before they could enter by choice and reason, 
by faith and obedience; then so they may now, 
their great and only pretence notwithstanding. 
Now, whereas the anabaptist says, that in the ad- 
mission of the Jewish infants to circumcision, and 
of christian infants to baptism, there is this differ- 
ence, that circumcision imprints a character on the 
flesh, but baptism does not; circumcision had no 
word added, but baptism hath; and therefore, in- 
fants were capable of the former, but not of the lat- 
ter; for they might be cut with the circumcising- 
stone, but tliey cannot be instructed with the word 
of baptism : in that there was a character left, by 
which they might be instructed when they come to 
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age, but in baptism there is no character, and the 
word they understand not; therefore, that was to 
purpose, but this is not I answer, that this is some- 
thing to the circumstance of the sacraments, but 
nothing to the substance of the argument. For if 
the covenant of faith can belong to infants, then it is 
certain they can have the benefit of feith before they 
have the grace ; that is, God will do them benefit 
before they can do him service : and that is no new 
thing in religion, that God should love us first But 
then, that Grod is not as much beforehand with 
christian as with Jewish infants, is a thing which 
can never be believed by them who imderstand that, 
in the gospel, God opened all his treasures of mercies, 
and unsealed the fountain itself: whereas before, he 
poured forth only, rivulets of mercy and comfort 
That " circumcision is a seal of the righteousness of 
faith," St Paul affirms ; that so also is baptism (if 
it be any thing at all) the anabaptists must needs 
confess, because they refuse to give baptism to them 
who have not faith, and make it useless to them, 
as being a seal without a deed But then the ar- 
gument is good upon its first grounds. But then 
for the title Reparties but now mentioned, that cir- 
cumcision imprints a character, but baptism does 
not ; that baptism hath a word, but circumcision 
had none ; they are just nothing to the purpose. 
For as that character, imprinted on the infants' 
flesh, would have been nothing of instruction to 
them unless there had been a word added, that is, 
unless they had been told the meaning of it^ when 
they came to be men; so neither will the word 
added to baptism be of use either to men or 
children, unless there be a character upon their 
spirits imprinted, when or before they come to the 
use of reason, by the Holy Spirit of God; but there- 
fore, as the anabaptists would have our in&nts stay 
from the sacrament till they can understand the 
word ; so also might the imprinting of a character 
on the flesh of the Jewish infants have been de- 
ferred, till the word should be added, that is, till 
they could understand the word, or declaration of 
the meaning of that character, without which they 
could not understand its meaning. The case is 
equal In the Jewish infants, the character was 
before the word ; in the christian infants, the word 
is before the character; but neither that nor this 
alone could do all the work of the sacrament; but 
yet it could do some, and when they could be con- 
joined, the office was completed. But therefore, as 
the in&nts under Moses might have that, which to 
them was an insignificant character ; so may the 
infants under Christ have water, and a word, whose 
meaning these shall understand as soon as those 
could understand the meaning of the character. So 
that these pretended differences signify nothing; 
and, if they did, yet they are not certainly true, but 
rather certainly false ; for although the Scriptures 
mention not any form of words used in the Mosaic 
sacraments, yet the Jews' books record them. And 
then, for the other, that there is no character im- 
printed in baptism it is impossible they should 
reasonably affirm, because it being spiritual is also 
undiscemible, and cometh not by observation. And 



although there is no permanent or inherent quality 
imprinted by the Spirit in baptism that we know 
o( and therefore, wiU not af&na (but neither can 
they know it is not, and therefore, they ought not 
to deny, much less to establish any proposition upon 
it) ; yet it is certain that, although no quality be 
imprinted before they come to the use of reason, yet 
a relation is contracted, and then the children have 
title to the promises, and are reckoned " in Christi 
censtk," "in Christ's account," they are members 
of his body; and though they can as yet do no 
duty, yet God can do them a favour; although they 
cannot yet perform a condition, yet God can make 
a promise ; and though the anabaptists will be so 
bold as to restrain infants, yet they cannot restrain 
God, and therefore, the sacrament is not to be 
denied to them. For although they can do nothing, 
yet they can receive something ; they can by this 
sacrament as really be admitted into the covenant 
of faith, even before they have the grace of faith, 
as the infiuits of the Jews could ; and if they be 
admitted to this covenant, they are children of 
&ithful Abraham, and heirs of the promise. All 
the other particulars of their answer to the argu- 
ment taken from circumcision are wholly imper- 
tinent ; for they are intended to prove that circum- 
cision, being a type of baptism, cannot prove that 
«the same circumstances are to be observed: all 
which I grant For circumcision was no type of 
baptism, but was a sacrament of initiation to the 
Mosaic covenant ; and so is baptism, of initiation to 
the evangelical; circumcision was a seal of the 
righteousness of feith, and so is baptism ; but they 
are both but rites and sacraments, and therefore can- 
not have the relation of type and antitype ; they are 
both but external ministries fitted to the several 
periods of the law and the gospel, with this only 
difference, that circumcision gave place to, was sup- 
plied and succeeded to by, baptism. And as those 
persons, who could not be circumcised, I mean the 
females, yet were baptized, as is notorious in the 
Jews' books and story, and by that rite were ad- 
mitted to the same promises and covenant as if 
they had been circumcised : so much more, when 
males and females are only baptized, baptism must 
be admitted and allowed to consign all that covenant 
of fkith which circumcision did, and therefore, to 
be dispensed to all them who can partake of that 
covenant, as infants did then, and therefore, certainly 
may now. So that, in short, we do not infer that 
infants are to receive this sacrament, becaxise they 
received that; but because the benefit and secret 
purpose of both is the same in some main regards : 
and if they were capable of the blessmg then, so 
they are now; and if want of faith hindered not 
the Jewish babes from entering into the covenant 
of faith, then neither shall it hinder the christian 
babes ; and if they can and do receive the benefit, 
for which the ceremony was appointed as a sign and 
conduit, why they shoiUd not be admitted to the cere- 
mony is so very a trifie, that it deserves not to become 
the entertainment of a fancy in the sober time of the 
day, but must go into the portion of dreams and 
illusions of the night 
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Ad 4. — ^And as ill saccess will they have with 
the other answers. For although we intend the 
next argument but as a reasonable inducement of 
the baptizing infants by way of proportion to the 
other treatments they received from Christ ; yet this 
probability, notwithstanding all that is said against 
it, may be a demonstration. For if infants can be 
brought to Christ by the charitable ministries of 
others, when they cannot come themselves ; if Christ 
did give them his blessing, and great expressions 
of his love to them, when they could not by any act 
of their own dispose themselves to it ; if the dis-. 
ciples, who then knew nothing of this secret, were 
reproved for hindering them to be brought, and 
upon the occasion of this a precept established 
for ever, that children should be suffered to " come 
to him ;" and though they were brought by others, 
yet it was all one as if they had " come" them- 
selves, and was so called, so expounded ; and if the 
reason why they should be suffered to come, is such 
a thing as must at least suppose them capable of the 
greatest blessing: there is no peradventure, but this 
will amount to as much as the grace of baptism wUL 
conae to. For if we regard the outward ministry, 
that Christ did take them in his arms and lay his 
hands upon them, is as much as if the apostles 
should take them in their anns, and lay water upon 
them : if we regard the effect of it, that Christ bless- 
ed them is as much as if his ministers prayed over 
them : if we regard the capacity of infimts, it is such 
that the kingdom of heaven belongs to them ; that 
is, they also can be admitted to the covenant of the 
gospel, for that is the least signification of " the 
kingdom of heaven ;" or they shall be partakers of 
heaven, which is the greatest signification, and in- 
eludes aU the intermedial ways thither, according to 
the capacity of the suscipients : if we regard the 
acceptance of the action and entertainment of the 
person, it is as great as Chnst any where expresses : 
if we regard the precept, it cannot be supposed to 
expire in the persons of those little ones which 
were then brought, for they were come already ; and 
though they were tacitly reproved who offered to 
hinder them, yet the children were present; and 
therefore, it must relate to others, to aU infants, 
that they should for ever be brought to Christ. 
And this is^also to be gathered from rounrr^yt ** of 
such," not rovTun^j " of these ;" for these are but a 
few, but *' the kingdom of God is of such" as these, 
who are now brought; children make up a great 
portion of it, and the other portion is made up by 
such who become like to these. And if the tran- 
script belong to the kingdom, it were strange if the 
exemplar should not : if none can enter but they who 
are like children, it must be certain that nothing 
can hinder the children. And, lastly, if we regard 
the doctrine which Christ established upon this 
action, it will finish the argument into a certain 
conclusion ; ** Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, shall not enter therein :" 
receive it as a little child receives it, that is, with 
innocence and without any let or hinderance. So 
that they, who receive it best, receive it but as little 
children : for they, being the first in the kind, are 



made the measure of all the rest; and if others shall 
be excluded for not being like these, it is certain 
these are not to be excluded for not being like 
others: others are commanded to be like them in 
innocencci and that is sufficient to make them reci- 
pients of the Divine grace ; but therefore, to make 
infants to be recipients, it is jiot required that they 
should have the use of reason. And we do not 
well consider that it is God who creates all our 
capacities of grace, and it is he who makes us able 
to receive what he intends to bestow, and nothin^^ 
of ours can do it; no good actions can deserve any 
grace, much less the first grace, the grace of bap- 
tism ; and all that men can do in the whole use of 
their reason and order of their life, is to return as 
much as they can to the innocence of their infancy ; 
and prayer is but a seeking after pardon and grace, 
whereby we may stand as innocents before God, — 
and charity is but growing, and is here principally 
the extermination of all malice and envy, — and by 
alms, (as Daniel advised to Nebuchadnezzar,) we da 
but break off our sins, — and our health is but the 
expulsion of evil humours, — and our pleasure is but 
the removal of a pain, — and " optimus est qui 
minimis urgetur," and our best holiness is being 
like to infants : and therefore it is no wonder, if God 
made them the principals in this Une, and loves them 
so well who are innocent of any consent to evil* 
And although they have done no good, yet they 
are all that which God loves, they are his image, 
undefiled, unscratched, unbroken by any act or con- 
sent of their own : but then it were a very great 
wonder, if these, in whom God sees the work of his 
own hands, the image of Yaa own essence, the purity 
of innocence, the capacities of glory, to whom his 
holy Son gave such signal testimonies of his love, 
upon whom he bestowed a blessing, for whose sake 
he was much displeased when they were hindered 
to come, whom he declared the exemplar of those 
who should be saved, and the pattern and president 
of receiving his kingdom, to whom he imparted 
spiritual favours by a ceremony and solemnity ; — I 
say, it were a veiy great wonder that these should 
not receive the same &vours in the way of ordinary 
establishment, who have the principal title, and did 
actually receive them in the extraordinary before the 
geneM appointment of the other. If there be any 
thing that can hinder them, it must be something 
without ; for nothing within can hinder them to re- 
ceive that, which others cannot receive but by being 
like them ; and if any thing without does hinder 
them, it cannot expect to fiure better than the dis- 
ciples, with whom Christ was much displeased. But 
of what can they now be hindered P Not of the 
grace of the sacrament ; that is their own by way 
of eminent relation and propriety, " the kingdom of 
heaven is theirs," and of such as they are : not of 
the sacrament Uierefore or solemni^, for that is 
wholly for the other, and is nothing but an instru- 
ment, and hath a relative use, and none else ; and 
as it is to no purpose to any man till they receive 
the grace of it, so it can be for no reason detained 
from them, who shall certainly have the grace, 
though they be forcibly deprived of the instrument 
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Unless therefore they who coald come to Christ and 
were commanded to be brought to Christ when he 
was upon earth, may not, cannot come to him now 
that he is in heayen, and made our Advocate and 
our gracious Lord and King ; — unless they who had 
the honour of a solemnity from the hands of Christ, 
may not be admitted to a ceremony from the hands 
of his servants ; — unless baptismal water be more 
than baptismal grace, and to be admitted into the 
church be more than to be admitted to heaven ; — 
it cannot with any plausible reason be pretended, 
that infants are to be excluded from this sacrament 

Ad 14. — ^Now as for the little things which the 
anabaptist murmurs against the first essay of this ar- 
gument, they will quickly disappear, ^or whereas he 
.says, — it were a better argument to say, that Christ 
blessed children and so dismissed them, but baptized 
them not, therefore infants are not to be baptized ; 
— this is perfectly nothing, because Christ baptized 
none at all, men, women, nor children; and this 
will conclude against the baptism of men too, as 
well as infants : and whereas it is hence inferred, 
that because Christ baptized them not, therefore he 
hath other ways of bringing to heaven than by bap- 
tism ; it is very true^ but makes very much against 
them. For if God hath other ways of bringing 
them to heaven, who yet cannot believe, — ^if they 
can go to heaven without faith, why not to the 
font P if they can obtain that glorious end, in order 
to which the sacrament is appointed, without the act 
of believing, then so also' they may the means. But 
for what end, to what purpose, do they detain the 
water when they cannot keep back the Spirit P and 
why will they keep them fit>m the church, when 
they cannot keep them from God P and why do men 
require harder conditions of being baptized than of 
being saved P And then, that God will by other 
means bring them to heaven if they have not bap- 
tism, is argument sufficient to prove, that God's 
goodness prevails over the malice and ignorance of 
men, and that men contend more for shadows than 
for substances, and are more nice in their own 
ministrations than God is in the whole effusions of 
his bounty; and therefore that these disagreeing 
persons may do themselves injury, but, in the event 
of things, none to the children. 

So that this argument, though slightly passed 
over by the anabaptist, yet is of very great persua^ 
sion in this article, and so used and relied upon by 
the church of England in her office of baptism : and 
for that reason I have the more insisted upon it. 

Ad 5. — The next argument, without any altera- 
tion or addition, stands firm upon its own basis. 
Adam sinned, and left nakedness to descend upon 
his posterity, a relative guilt and a remaining 
misery ; he left enough to kill us, but nothing to 
make us alive : he was the head of mankind in 
order to temporal felicity ; but there was another 
head intended to be the representative of human 
nature to bring us to eternal; but the temporal we 
lost by Adam ; and the eternal we could never re- 
ceive from him, but from Christ only : from Adam 
we receive our nature, such as it is ; but grace and 
truth come by Je«u8 Christ : Adam left us an im- 



perfect nature, that tends to sin and death, bat he 
left us nothing else ; and therefore, to holiness and 
life we must enter from another principle. So that, 
besides the natural birth of infants, there must be 
something added, by which they must be reckoned in 
a new account ; tiiey must be bom again, they must be 
reckoned in Christ, they must be adopted to the inherit- 
ance, and admitted to the promise, and entitled to the 
Spirit Now that this is done ordinarily in baptism, 
is not to be denied : for therefore it is called Xi^i^ 
Tpbv 9raXtyy£V£or/ac, " the font or laver of regener- 
ation ;" it is the gate of the church, it is the so- 
lemnity of our admission to the covenant evangeli- 
cal : and if infants cannot go to heaven by the first 
or natural birth, then they must go by a second and 
supernatural : and sinde there is no other solemnity 
or sacrament, no way of being bom again, that we 
know of, but by the ways of God's appointing, and 
he hath appointed baptism, and all that are bom 
again are bom this way, even men of reason who 
have or can receive the Spirit, being to enter at the 
door of baptism ; — ^it follows that infants also must 
enter here, or we cannot say that they are entered 
at all. And it is highly considerable, that whereas 
the anabaptist does clamorously and loudly call for 
a precept for children's baptism, this consideration 
does his work for him and us. He that shows the 
way, needs not bid you walk in it: and if there be 
but one door that stands open, and all must enter 
some way or other, it were a strange perverseness of 
argument to say, that none shall pass in at that door 
unless they come alone ; and they that are brought, 
or they that lean on cratches or the shoulders of 
others, shall be excluded and undone for their infe- 
licity, and shall not receive help because they haw 
. the greatest need of it But these men use infants 
worse than the poor paralytic was treated at the 
pool of Bethesda : he could not be washed because 
he had none to put him in; but these men will not 
suffer any one to put them in, and until they can go 
in themselves, they shall never have the benefit of 
the Spirit's moving upon the waters. 

Ad 15. — But the anabaptist to this discourse 
gives only this reply, that the supposition or ground 
is true, a man by Adam or any way of nature can- 
not go to heaven ; neither men nor infants, without 
the addition of some instrament or means of God's 
appointing : but this is to be understood to be true 
only ordinarily and regularly ; but the case of in- 
fants is extraordinary, for they arc not within the 
rule and the way of ordinary dispensation; and 
therefore, there being no command for them to be 
baptized, there will be some other way to supply it 
extraordinarily. To this I reply, that this is a 
plain begging of the question, or a denying the con- 
clusion : for the argument being this, that baptism 
being the ordinary way or instrament of new birth, 
and admission to the promises evangelical and su- 
pernatural happiness, and we knowing of no other, 
and it being as necessary for in&nts as for men to 
enter some way or other, it must needs follow that 
they must go this way, because there is a way for all, 
and we know of no other but this : therefore the 
presumption lies on this, that infants must enter this 
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way. They answer, that it is true in all but in- 
fimts : the contradictory of which was the conclusion, 
and intended by the argument For whereas they say 
God hath not appointed a rule and an order in this case 
of infants, it is the thing in question, and therefore 
is not by direct negation to be opposed against the 
contrary argument For I argue thus, wherever 
there is no extraordinary way appointed, there we 
must all go the ordinary ; but for in&nts there ia 
no extraordinary way appointed or declared, there- 
fore they must go the ordinary : and he that hath 
without dijQTerence commanded that all nations 
should be baptized, hath without difference com- 
manded all sorts of persons ; and they may as well 
say, that they are sure God hath not commanded 
women to be baptized, or hermaphrodites, or eu- 
nuchs, or fools, or mutes, because they are not 
named in the precept ; for sometimes in the census 
of a nation women are no more reckoned than 
children ; and when the children of Israel coming 
out of Egypt were numbered, there was no reckon- 
ing either of women or children, and yet that was 
the number of the nation which is there described.y 
But then as to the thing itself, whether God hath 
conunanded infants to be baptized, it is indeed a 
worthy inquiry, and the sum of all this contestation: 
but then it is also to be concluded by every argu- 
ment that proves the thing to be holy, or charitable, 
or necessary, or the means of salvation, or to be 
instituted and made, in order to an indispensable 
end. For all commandments are not expressed in 
imperial forms, as " we will," or " will not;" "thou 
shalt," or '< shalt not :" but some are by declaration 
of necessity, some by a direct institution, some by 
involution and apparent consequence, some by pro- 
portion and analogy, by identities and parities, and 
Christ never expressly commanded that we should 
receive the holy communion, but that, when the 
snpper was celebrated, it should be ** in his memo- 
rial" And if we should use the same method of 
^guing in all other instances, as the anabaptist 
^ofcs in this, and omit every thing for which there 
is not an express commandment, with an open 
nomination, and describing of the capacities of the 
persons concerned in the duty, we should have 
neither sacrament, nor ordinance, fasting, nor vows, 
communicating of women, nor baptizing of the 
clergy. And when St Ambrose was chosen bishop 
before he was baptized, it could never, upon their 
account, have been told that he was obliged to bap- 
tism : because though Christ commanded the apos- 
tles to baptize others, yet he no way told them that 
their successors should be baptized any more than 
the apostles themselves were ; of whom we read 
nothing in Scripture, that either they were actually 
^ptized, or had a commandment so to be. To 
which may be added, that as the taking of priestly 
orders disobliges the suscipient from receiving 
chrism or confirmation, in case he had it not before ; 
fo, for aught appears in Scripture to the contrary, 
It may excuse from baptism. But if it does not, 
*hen the same way of arguing which obliges women 
or the clergy to be baptized, will be sufficient war- 

y Exod.xiii. 
VOL. II. 2 D 



rant to us to require, in the case of infants, xio more 
signal precept than in the other, and to be content 
with the measures of wise men, who give themselves 
to understand the meaning of doctrines and laws, and 
not to exact the tittles and unavoidable commands, 
by which fools and unwilling persons are to be 
governed, lest they die certainly if they be not 
called upon with univocal, express, open, and direct 
commandments. But besides all this, and the effect 
of all the other arguments, there is as much com- 
mand for infants to be baptized, as for men ; there 
being in the words of Christ no nomination or speci- 
fication of persons, but only in such words as can 
as well involve children as old men ; as " nisi quis," 
and " omnes gentes," and the like. 

Ad 16. — ^But they have a device to save all 
harmless yet : for though it should be granted that 
infants are pressed with all the evils of original sin, 
yet there will be no necessity of baptism to infants, 
because it may very well be supposed, that as infants 
contracted the relative guilt of Adam's sin, that is, 
the evils descending by an evil inheritance from him 
to us, without any solemnity ; so may infants be 
acquitted by Christ without solemnity, or the act of 
any other man. This is the sum of the sixteenth 
number. To which the answer is easy. First, that 
at the most it is but a dream of proportions, and can 
infer only that if it were so, there were some corre- 
spondency between the effects descending upon us 
from the two great representatives of the world ; but 
it can never infer that it ought to be so. For these 
things are not wrought by the ways of nature, in 
which the proportions are' regular and constant ; but 
they are wholly arbitrary and mysterious, depending 
upon extrinsic causes which are conducted by other 
measures, which we only know by events, and can 
never understand the reasons. For because the sin 
of Adam had effect upon us without a sacrament, 
must it, therefore, be whoUy unnecessary, that the 
death of Christ be applied to us by sacramental 
ministrations ? If so, the argument will as well con- 
clude against the baptism of men as of infants : for 
since they die in Adam, and had no solemnity to 
convey that death, therefore we by Christ shall all be 
made ahve ; and to convey this hfe there needs no 
sacrament This way of arguing, therefore, is a 
very trifle ; but yet this is not : as infants were not 
infected with the stain and injured by the evils of 
Adam's sin, but by the means of natural generation ; 
so neither shall they partake of the benefits of 
Christ's death but by spiritual regeneration $ that is, 
by being baptized into his death. For it is easier 
to destroy than to make alive ; a single crime of one 
man was enough to ruin him and his posterity ; but 
to restore us, it became necessary that the Son of 
God should be incarnate, and die, and be buried, 
and rise again, and intercede for us, and become our 
lawgiver, and we be his subjects, and keep his com- 
mandments. There was no such order of things in 
our condemnation to death : must it therefore follow, 
that there is no such in the justification of ns unto 
life ? To the first there needs no sacrament, for evil 
comes fest enough ; but to the latter there must go 
much as God pleases ; and the way which he hath 
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appointed as externally, is baptism : to which if he 
hath tied us, it is no matter to us whether he hath 
tied himself to it or no ; for although he can go 
which way he please, yet he himself loves to go in 
the ways of his ordinary appointing, as it appears in 
the extreme paucity of miracles which are in the 
world, and he will not endure that we should leave 
them. So that, although there are many thousand 
ways by which God can bring any reasonable soul 
to himself; yet he will bring no soul to himself by 
ways extraordinary, when he hath appointed ordi- 
nary ; and therefore, although it be unreasonable, 
of our own heads, to carry infants to God by bap- 
tism, without any direction from him ; yet it is not 
unreasonable to understand infiemts to be compre- 
hended in the duty, and to be intended in the general 
precept, when the words do not exclude them, nor 
any thing in the nature of * the sacrament ; and 
when they have a great necessity, for the relief of 
which this way is commanded, and no other way 
signified, all the world will say, there is reason 
we should bring them also the same way to Christ 
And therefore, though we no ways doubt but if we 
do not our duty to theni, God will yet perform 
his merciful intention, yet that is nothing to us ; 
though God can save by miracle, yet we must not 
neglect our charitable ministries. Let him do 
what he please to or for infants, we must not neglect 
them. 

Ad 6. — The argument which is here described, 
is a very reasonable inducement to the belief of the 
certain effect to be consequent to the baptism of 
infants: because infants can do nothing towards 
heaven, and yet they are designed thither, therefore 
God will supply it But he supplies it not by any 
internal assistances, and yet will supply it ; therefore 
by an externaL But there is no other external but 
baptism, which is of his own institution, and de- 
signed to effect those blessings which in&nts need : 
therefore we have reason to believe, that by this 
way God would have them brought 

Ad 1 7. — To this it is answered, after the dd rate, 
that God will do it by his own immediate act 
Well, I grant it ; that is, he will give them salva^ 
tion of his own goodness, without any condition on 
the infants' part personally performed ; without faith 
and obedience, if the infant dies before the use of 
reason : but then, whereas it is added, that ** to say 
Grod will do it by an external act and ministry, and 
that by this rite of baptism, and no other, is no good 
argument, unless God could not do it wiUiout such 
means, or said he would not ;" — the reply is easy, 
that we say God will effect this grace upon infants 
by this external ministry, not because God cannot 
use another, nor yet because he hath said he will 
not, but because he hath given us this, and hath 
given us no other. For he that hath a mind to make 
an experiment, may, upon the same argument, pro- 
ceed thus. God hath given bread to strengthen 
man's heart, and hath said, that in the sweat of our 
brows we shall eat bread : and it is commanded, 
that if they do not work, they shall not eat : there 
being certain laws and conditions of eating, I will 
give to my labourers and hirelings, but therefore my 



child shall have none ; for be yon sure if I give to 
my child no man's meat, yet God will take as great 
care of infants as of others, and God will, by his 
own immediate mercy, keep them alive as long as 
he hath intended them to live ; but to say, that, 
therefore, he will do it by external food, is no good 
argument, unless God could not do it without such 
means, or that he had said he would not To this, 
I suppose, any reasonable person would say I have 
given sufficient answer, if I tell him that the argu- 
ment is good, that the infants must eat man's food, 
although God can keep them alive without it, and 
although he hath not said that he will not keep 
them alive without it ; I say, the argument is good, 
because he hath given them this way : and though 
he could give them another, and did never say he 
would not give them another; yet because he never 
did give them another, it is but reasonable that they 
should have this. To the last clause of this num- 
ber, vis. why cannot God as well do his mercies to 
infonts now immediately as he did before the insti- 
tution either of circumcision or baptism ? I answer, 
that I know no man that says he cannot : but yet 
this was not sufficient to hinder babes firom circum- 
cision, and why then ^all it hinder them from bap- 
tism? For though God could save infants always 
without circumcision as well as he did sometime, 
yet he required this of them : and therefore it may 
be so in baptism, this pretence notwithstanding. 

Ad 7- — This number speaks to the main inquiry, 
and shows the commandment ; <* Unless a man he 
bom of water and of the Spirit, he shell not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." This precept was 
in all ages expounded to signify the ordinaiy neces- 
sity of baptism to all persons ; and " ntW quit** can 
mean infants as well as men of age : and because 
it commands a new birth and a regeneration, and 
implies that a natural biiih cannot entitle us to 
heaven, but the second birth must; infants, who 
have as much need and as much right to heaven as 
men of years, and yet cannot have it by natural or 
first-birlh, must have it by the second or spiritual : 
and therefore all are upon the same main account; 
and when they are accidentally difierenced by age, 
they are also differenced by correspondent, acci- 
dental, and proportionable duties ; but all must he 
bom again. This birth is expressed here by water 
and the Spirit, that is, by the Spirit in baptismal 
water ; for that is in Scripture called " the laver of" 
a new birth or " regeneration." 

Ad 18. — ^But here the anabaptist gives us his 
warrant : Though Christ said, " none but those who 
are bom again by water and the Spirit" shall enter 
into heaven ; he answers, fear it not, I will warrant 
you. To this purpose it was once said before, 
" Yea, but hath God said. In the day ye shall eat 
thereof ye shall die ?" I say ye shall not die, hut 
" ye shaU be like gods."— feut let us hear the 
answer. First it is said-^that baptism and the 
Spirit signify the same thing; for by water is meant 
the effect of the Spirit — ^I reply, that therefore they 
do not signify the same thing, because — ^by water is 
meant the effect of the Spirit ; unless the effect and 
the cause be the same thing : so that here is a contra- 
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diction in the parts of the allegation. But if they 
signify two things, as certainly they do, then they 
may as well signify the sign and the thing signified, 
as the cause and the efiect; or they may mean the 
sacrament and the grace of the sacrament, as it is 
most agreeable to the whole analogy of the gospel. 
For we are sure that Christ ordained baptism, and 
it is also certain that in baptism he did give the 
Spirit; and therefore to confound these two is to no 
parpose, when severally they have their certain 
meaning, and the laws of Christ and the sense of 
the whole church, the institution and the practice 
of baptism, make them two terms of a relation, a 
sign and a thing signified, the sacrament and the 
grace of the sacrament. For I offer it to the con- 
sideration of any man that believes Christ to have 
ordained the sacrament of baptism, which is most 
agreeable to the institution of Christ, that by 
** water and the Spirit" shoi^d be meant the out- 
ward element and inward grace ; or that " by water 
and Spirit" should be meant only the Spirit cleansing 
us like water ? But suppose it did mean so, what 
would be effected or persuaded by^ it more than by 
the other? If it be said, that then infants by this 
place were not obliged to baptism ; I reply, that yet 
they were obliged to new birth nevertheless ; they 
must be bora again of the Spirit, if not of water and 
the Spirit: and if they are bound to be regenerate 
by the Spirit, why they shall not be baptised with 
water, which is the symbol and sacrament, the 
" vehiculum" and channel of its ordinary convey- 
ance, I profess I cannot understand how to make a 
reasonable conjecture. But it may be they mean, 
that if by. water and the Sjnrit be only meant 
** Spiritus purificans," the cleansing, " purifying 
Spirit," then this place cannot concern infants at 
all : but this loop-hole I have already obstructed by 
placing a bar that can never be removed. ' For it is 
certain and evident, that regeneration or new birth 
is here enjoined to all as of absolute and indispens- 
able necessity ; and if inJGEints be not obliged to it, 
then by their natural birth they go to heaven, or not 
at all : but if in&nts must be bom again, then either 
let these adversaries show any other way of new 
birth but this of water and the Spirit ; or let them 
acknowledge this to belong to infants, and then the 
former discourse returns upon them in its full 
strength. So that now I shall not need to consider 
their parallel instance of '* being baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire." For although there are 
differences enough to be observed, the one being 
only a prophecy, and the other a precept ; the one 
concerning some only, and the other concerning all; 
the one being verified with degrees and variety, the 
other equally and to all : yet this place, which, in 
the main expression, I confess to have similitude, 
was verified in the letter and first signification of it, 
and so did relate to the miraculous descent of the 
Holy Ghost in the likeness of tongues of ^re ; but 
this concerns not all, for aU were not so baptised. 
And whereas it is said in the objection, that the 
Baptist told not Christ's disciples, but the Jews; 
and that therefore it was intended to relate to all : 
it was well observed, but to no purpose j for Qhrist 
2 D 2 



at that time had no disciples. But he told it to the 
Jews : and yet it doei not follow that they should 
all be baptised with the Holy Ghost and with fire ; 
but it is meant only that that glorious effect should 
be to them a sign of Christ's eminency above him ; 
they should see from him a baptism greater than 
that of John. And that it must be meant of that 
miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit in Pentecost, 
and not of any secret gift or private immission, ap- 
pears, because the Baptist offered it as a sign and 
testimony of the prelation and greatness of Christ 
above him ; which could not be proved to them by 
any secret operation which cometh not by observa- 
tion, but by a great and miraculous mission, such as 
was that in Pentecost So that hence to argue, that 
we may as well conclude that infants must also pass 
tiirough the fire as through the water, is a false 
conclusion inferred firom no premises ; because this 
being only a prophecy, and inferring no duty, could 
neither concern men or children to any of the pur- 
poses of their argument For Christ never said, 
** Unless ye be baptized with fire and the Spirit, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven P " but 
of " water and the Spirit" he did say it: therefore 
though they must pass through the water, yet no 
smell of fire must pass upon them. 

But there are yet two things, by which they offer 
to escape. The one is, that, in these words, baptism 
by water is not meant at aU, but baptism by the 
Spirit only; because St Peter having said that 
*' baptism saves us," he adds, by way of explication, 
" not the washing of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God," plainly saying, that 
it is " not water, but the Spirit" — To this I reply, 
that when water is taken exclusively to the Spirit, 
-—it is very true that it is not water that cleanses 
the soul, and the cleansing of the body cannot save 
US; but whoever urges the necessity of baptism, 
urges it but as a necessary sacrament, or instrument 
to convey or consign the Spirit: and this they 
might with a litUe observation have learned ; there 
being nothing more usual in discourse, than to deny 
the efiect to the instrument when it is compared 
with the principal, and yet not intend to deny to it 
an instrumental efficiency. It is not the pen that 
writes well, but the hand; and St Paul said, " It is 
not I, but the grace of God:" and yet it was 
" gratia Dei mecum," that is, the principal and the 
less principal together. So St Peter: It is not 
water but tiie Spirit : or, which may come to one 
and the same, <'not the washing the filth of the 
flesh, but purifying the ccmsdence," that saves us ; 
and yet neither one nor the other is absolutely ex- 
cluded, but the effect which is denied to the instru- 
ment, is attributed to the principal cause. But 
however, this does no more concern infants than 
men of age ; for they are not " saved by the wash- 
ing of the body, but by the answer of a good con- 
science," by the Spirit of holiness and sanctification : 
that is, water alone does not do it, unless the Spirit 
move upon the water. But that water also is in the 
ministry, and is not to be excluded from its portion 
of the work, appears by the words of the apostle ; 
" The like figure whereunto, even baptism, saves 
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us/' &c., that is, baptism even as it is a figure, 
saves us, in some sense or other ; by way of minis- 
try and instrumental efficiency, by conjunction and 
consolidation with the other ; but the ceremony, the 
figure, the rite, and external ministry, must be in, 
or else his words will in no sense be true, and could 
be made true by no interpretation : because the 
Spirit may be the thing figured, but can never be 
a figure. The other little Kpnat^vytrov is, that these 
words were spoken before baptism was ordained, 
and therefore could not concern baptism, much less 
prove the necessity of baptizing infants. I answer, 
that so are the sayings of the prophets long before 
the coming of Christ, and yet concerned his coming 
most certainly. Secondly : they were not spoken 
before the institution of baptism ; for the disciples 
of Christ did baptize more than the Baptist ever in 
his lifetime : they were indeed spoken before the 
commission was of baptizing all nations, or taking 
the gentiles into the church ; but not before Christ 
made disciples, and his apostles baptized them, 
among the Jews. And it was so known a thing, 
that great prophets and the fathers of an institution 
did baptize disciples, that our blessed Saviour up- 
braided Nicodemus for his ignorance of that par- 
ticular, and his not understanding words spoken in 
the proportion and imitation of a custom so known 
among them. 

But then, that this argument which presses so 
much, may be attempted in all the parts of it, like 
soldiers fighting against cuirassiers that try all the 
joints of their armour, so do these to this. For 
they object (in the same number) that the exclusive 
negative of " nisi quis" does not include infants, 
but only persons capable : for (say they) this no 
more infers a necessity of infants' baptism, than the 
parallel words of Christ, " nisi comederitis," " un- 
less ye eat" the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you,* infer a necessity 
to give them the holy communion, &c. With this 
argument men use to make a great noise in many 
questions ; but in this it will signify but little. 
First : Indeed to one of the Roman communion it 
will cause some disorder in this question, both be- 
cause they think it unlawful to give the holy com- 
munion to infants, and yet that these words are 
meant of the holy communion : and if we thought 
so too, I do not doubt but we should communicate 
them with the same opinion of necessity as did the 
primitive church. But to the thing itself; I grant 
that the expression is equal, and infers an eqmd ne- 
cessity in their respective cases ; and therefore it 
is as necessary to eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and to drink his blood, as to be baptized : but then it 
is to be added, that eating and drinking are meta- 
phors and allusions, used only upon occasion of manna, 
which w*as then spoken of, and which occasioned 
the whole discomrse ; but the thing itself is nothing 
but that Christ should be received for the life of 
our souls, as bread and drink are for the life of our 
bodies. Now because there are many ways of re- 

» John vi. 53. 

* Et in Serni. ad Infantes, apud V. Bedam in 1 Cor. x. 
John vi. 63. 



ceiving Christ, there are so many ways of obeying 
this precept; but that some way or other it be 
obeyed, is as necessary as that we be baptized. 
Here only it is declared to be necessary, that Christ 
be received, that we derive our life and our spiritual 
and eternal being from him ; now this can concern 
infiints, and does infer an ordinary necessity of their 
baptism ; for in baptism they are united to Christ, 
and Christ to them : in baptism they receive the 
beginnings of a new life from Christ ; it is a re- 
ceiving Christ which is the duty here enjoined; 
this is one way of doing it, and all the ways that 
they are capable of. And that this precept can be 
performed this way, St Austin afiSrms expressly in 
his third book " de Peccatorum Mentis et Remis- 
sione." * In this thing there is nothing hard but 
the metaphors of eating and drinking. Now that 
this is to be spiritually understood, our blessed Lord 
himself affirms in answer to the prejudice of the of- 
fended Capemaites ; that it is to be understood of 
faith, and that faith is the spiritual manducation, is 
the sense of the ancient church : and therefore, in 
what sense soever any one is obliged to believe, in 
the same sense he is obliged to the duty of spiritual 
manducation, and no otherwise. But because in- 
fants cannot be obliged to the act or habit of feith, 
and yet can receive the sacrament of faith, they re- 
ceive Christ as they can, — and as they can, are en- 
titled to life.^ But however, by this means the 
difiliculty of the expression is taken ofiT: for if by 
eating and drinking Christ is meant, receiving 
Christ by faith, then this phrase can be no objec- 
tion but that St Austin's afiSrmative may be tme, 
and that this commandment is performed by infants 
in baptism, which is the sacrament of faith. To 
eat and drink do with as great impropriety signify 
faith as baptism ; but this is it which I said at first, 
that the metaphorical expression was no part of the 
precept, but the " vehiculum" of the commandment, 
occasioned by the preceding discourse of our bless- 
ed Saviour ; and nothing is necessary but that 
Christ should be received by all that would have 
life eternal : of which because infants are capable, 
and without receiving Christ they (by virtue of 
these words) are not capable, and but in baptism 
they cannot receive Christ ; it follows, that these 
words are no argument to infer an equal necessity 
of conununicating infants, but they are a good argu- 
ment to prove a necessity of baptizing them. Se- 
condly : but, further yet, I demand, can infants 
receive Christ in the eucharistP Can they, in that 
sacrament, eat the flesh of Christ and drink his 
blood ? If they cannot, then neither these words 
nor any other can infer an equal necessity of being 
communicated, for they can infer none at all : and 
whether those >other words of " nisi quis renatas 
fuerit," &c., do infer a necessity of baptism, will be 
sufliciently cleared upon their own account But if 
infants can receive Christ in the eucharist, to which 
they can no more dispose themselves by repentance 
than they can to b&ptism by faith, then it were in- 

b See the disc, of the Real Presence, Bection 3. 
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deed very well if they were communicated, but yet 
not necessary, — because, if they can receive Christ 
in the eucharist, they can receive Christ in bap- 
tism ; and if they can receive him any way, this 
precept is performed by that way : and then 
whether they must also be communicated, must be 
inquired by other arguments ; for whatsoever is in 
these words intended, is performed by any way of 
receiving Christ, and therefore cannot infer more 
in all circumstances and to all persons. Thirdly : 
suppose these words were to be expounded of sacra- 
mental manducation of the flesh of Christ in the 
Lord's supper, yet it does not follow that infants are 
as much bound to receive the communion as to re- 
ceive the baptism. It is too crude a fancy to think 
that all universal propositions, whether affirmative 
or negative, equally expressed, do signify an equal 
universality. It is said in the law of Moses, ''Who- 
soever is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off 
from his people :" this indeed signifies universally, 
and included infants, binding them to that sacriEu 
ment. But when it was said, " Whosoever would 
not seek the Lord God of Israel should be put to 
death, whether small or great j"*' although these 
words be expressed with as great a latitude as the 
other, yet it is certain it did not include infants, who 
could not seek the Lord. The same is the case of 
the two sacraments : the obligation to which we do 
not understand only by the preceptive words or form 
of the commandments, but by other appendages, and 
the words of duty that are relative to the suscipi- 
ents of the several sacraments, and the analogy of 
the whole institution. Baptism is the sacrament of 
beginners, the eucharist of proficients ; that is the 
hirth, this is the nourishment of a christian. There 
are many more things of difference to be observed. 
But as the church in several ages hath practised 
severally in this article, so in the particular there 
is no such certainty but that the church may with- 
out sin do it or not do it, as she sees cause : but that 
there is not the same necessity in both to all persons, 
and that no necessity of communicating infants can 
be inferred from the parallel words, appears in the 
former answers j and therefore I stand to them. 

Ad 9. — ^The sum of the ninth argument is this. 
The promise of the Holy Ghost is made to all, to 
«8 and to our children: and if the Holy Ghost 
belong to them, then baptism belongs to them also; 
l>ecause baptism is the means of conveying the 
Holy Ghost, as appears in the words of St. Peter, 
" Be baptized, and ye shall receive the Holy 
Ghost :" d as also because from this very argument 
St Peter resolved to baptize Cornelius and his 
family, because they had received the gift of the 
Holy Ghost : for they that are capable of the same 
grace, are receptive of the same sign. Now that 
infants also can receive the effect of the Holy Spirit 
J« evident, because, — ^besides that the promise of 
the Holy Ghost is made to all, to us and our pos- 
terity,— St Paul affirms, that the " children of 
l>elieving parents are holy :" but all holiness is an 
emanation from the Holy Spirit of God. 

Ad 19. — ^To the words of St Peter they answer, 
' 2Chron. xv. 13. ^ Acts U. 38, 39. 



that the promise does appertain to our children, that 
is, to our posterity ; but not tiU they are capable : 
they have the same right which we have, but enter 
not into possession of their right till they have the 
same capacity : for by " children " are not meant 
infants, but as the " children of Israel" signifies the 
descendants only, so it is here. And indeed this is 
true enough, but not pertinent enough to answer tlie 
intention and efficiency of these words. For I do 
not suppose that the word " children " means 
infants, but " you and your children" must mean all 
generations of Christendom, all the descendants of 
christian parents : and if they belong to their pos- 
terity because they are theirs, then the promises 
belong to all that are so ; and then children cannot 
be excluded. But I demand, have not the children 
of believing parents a title to the promises of the 
gospel? If they have none, then the kingdom of 
heaven belongs not to such ; and if they die, we can 
do nothing but despair of their salvation ; which is 
a proposition whose barbarity and unreasonable 
cruelty confutes itself. But if they have a title to 
the promises, then the thing is done, and this title 
of theirs can be signified by these words ; and then 
either this is a good argument, or the thing is con- 
fessed without it For he that hath a title to the 
promises of the gospel, hath a title to this promise 
here mentioned, the promise of the Holy Spirit ; for 
" by him we are sealed to the day of redemption." 
And indeed, that this mystery may be rightly 
understood, we are to observe, that the Spirit of God 
is the great ministry of the gospel, and whatsoever 
blessing evangelical we can receive, it is the emana- 
tion of the Spirit of God. Grace and pardon, wisdom 
and hope, offices, and titles, and relations, powers, 
privileges, and dignities, all are the good things of 
the Spirit; whatsoever we can profit withal, or 
whatsoever we can be profited by, is a gift of God 
the Father of spirits, and is transmitted to us by the 
Holy Spirit of God. For it is but a trifle and a 
dream to think that no person receives the Spirit of 
God but he that can do actions and operations 
spiritual. St Paul® distinguishes the effects of the 
Spirit into three classes : there are xap/cr/xaro, and 
^taxovlat, and cvepy^/xara* besides these " opera- 
tions," there are " gifts " and " ministries ;" and 
they that receive not the ii/epy^/xara, the " opera- 
tions," or " powers" to do actions ^iritual, may yet 
receive " gifts," or at least the blessings of " minis- 
try ;" they can be ministered to by others, who from 
the Spirit have received the power of ministration. 
And I instance in these things in which it is certain 
we can receive the Holy Spirit without any predis- 
position of our own. First, We can receive gifts : 
even the wicked have them, and they who shall be 
rejected at the day of judgment, shall yet argue for 
themselves, that they have wrought miracles in the 
name of the Lord Jesus ; and yet the gift of miracles 
is a gift of the Holy Spirit:^ and if the wicked can 
receive them, who are of dispositions contrary to all 
the emanations of the Holy Spirit, then much more 
may children, who, although they cannot prepare 
themselves any more than the wicked do, yet neither 
« 1 Cor. xii. 4—6. ' 1 Cor. xii. 9, 10. 
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can they do against them to hinder or obstmct them. 
But of this we have an instance in a young child, 
Daniel, whose spirit God raised up to acquit the 
innocent, and to save her soul from unrighteous 
judges : and when the boys in the street sang 
Hosanna to the Son of David, our blessed Lord said, 
" that if they held their peace, the stones of the 
street would have cried out Hosanna." And there- 
fore that God should " from the mouths of babes 
and sucklings ordain his own praise," is one of the 
"magnalia Dei," but no strange thing to be believed 
by us, who are so apparently taught it in. Holy 
Scripture. — Secondly: benediction or blessing is 
an emanation of God's Holy Spirit, and in the form 
of blessing which is recorded in the epistles of St. 
Paul, one great part of it is " the communication of 
the Holy Spirit ; " and it is very probable, that 
those three are but synonyms. " The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ" is to give us his Holy Spirit, 
and " the love of God " is to give us his Holy Spirit ;B 
for the Spirit is the love of the Father, and our 
blessed Saviour argues it as the testimony of God's 
love to us : " If ye, who are evil, know how to give 
good things to your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give his Spirit to them that 
ask him !" Now since the great sum and compen- 
dium of evangelical blessings is the Holy Spirit, 
and this which is expressed by three synonymas in 
the second epistle to the Corinthians, is in the first 
reduced to one, it is all but " the grace of the Lord 
Jesus ; " it will follow that, since our blessed Saviour 
gave his solemn blessing to children, his blessing 
relating to the kingdom of heaven, " for of such is 
the kingdom," — he will not deny his Spirit to them: 
when he blessed them, he gave them something of 
his Spirit, some emanation of that which blesses us 
all, and without which no man can be truly blessed. 
— Thirdly : titles to inheritance can be given to 
infants without any predisposing act of their own. 
Since therefore infants dying so can, as we all hope, 
receive the inheritance of saints, some mansion in 
heaven, in that kingdom which belongs to them and 
such as they are, and that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is the consignation to that inheritance ; 
nothing can hinder them from receiving the Spirit, 
that is, nothing can hinder them to receive a title 
to the inheritance of the saints, which is the free 
gift of God, and the effect and blessing from the 
Spirit of God. 

Now how this should prove to infants to be a 
title to baptism, is easy enough to be understood : 
" For by one Spirit we are all baptized into one 
body J " ^ that is, the Spirit of God moves upon the 
waters of baptism, and in that sacrament adopts us 
into the mystical body of Christ, and gives us title 
to a coinheritance with him. 

Ad 21. — So that this perfectly confutes what is 
said in the beginning of number 21, that baptism 
is not the means of conveying the Holy Ghost. 
For it is the Spirit that baptizes, it is the Spirit that 
adopts us to an inheritance of the promises ; it is 
the Spirit that incorporates us into the mystical 
body of Christ; and upon their own grounds it 
> 1 Cor. xvi. 23. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 



ought to be confessed : for since they affirm the 
water to be nothing without the Spirit, it is certain 
that the water ought not to be without the Spirit ; 
and therefore that this is the soul and life of the 
sacrament, and therefore usually in conjunction with 
that ministry, unless we hinder it : and it cannot 
be denied but that the Holy Ghost was given ordi- 
narily to new converts at their baptism. And 
whereas it is said in a parenthesis, that this was, 
not as the effect is to the cause or to the proper 
instrument, but as a consequent is to an antecedent 
in a chain of causes accidentally, and by i>ositive 
institution depending upon each other : — ^it is a 
groundless assertion : for when the men were called 
upon to be baptized, and were told they should re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost; and we find that when they 
were baptized, they did receive the Holy Ghost ; 
what can be more reasonable than to conclude bap- 
tism to be the ministry of the Spirit ? And to say 
that this was not consequent properly and usually, 
but accidentally only, it followed sometimes, but 
was not so much as instrumentally effected by it, is 
as if one should boldly deny all effect to physic : 
for though men are called upon to take physic, 
and told they should recover, and when they &o 
take physic they do recover ; yet men may unrea- 
sonably say, this recovery does follow the taking of 
physic, — ^not as an effect to the cause or to the 
proper instrument, but as a consequent is to an an- 
tecedent in a chain of causes accidentally, and by 
positive institution depending upon each other. — 
Who can help it if men will say, that it happened 
that they recovered after the taking physic, but 
then was the time in which they should have been 
well however ? The best confutation of them is to 
deny physic to them when they need, and try what 
nature will do for them without the help of art. 
The case is all one in this question, this only ex- 
cepted, that in this case it is more unreasonable 
than in the matter of physic, because the Spirit is 
expressly signified to be the baptizer in the forecited 
place of St Paul.* 

From hence we argue, that since the Spirit is 
ministered in baptism, and that infants are capable 
of the Spirit, the Spirit of adoption, the Spirit of 
incorporation into the body of Christ, the Spirit 
sealing them to the day of redemption, the Spirit 
entitling them to the promises of the gospel, the 
Spirit consigning to them God's part of the covenant 
of grace ; they are also capable of baptism : for 
whoever is capable of the grace of the sacrament, 
is capable of the sign or sacrament itself. 

To this last clause the anabaptist answers two 
things. First, that the Spirit of God was conveyed 
sometimes without baptism. I grant it : but 
what then ? therefore baptism is not the sign or 
ministry of the Holy Ghost ? It follows not. For 
the Spirit is the great wealth and treasure of chris- 
tians, and is conveyed in every ministry of Divine ap- 
pointment ; in baptism,.in confirmation, in absolution, 
in orders, in prayer, in benediction, in assembling 
together. Secondly: the other thing they answer is 
this, that it is not true that they who are capable of 
h 1 Cor. xii. 13. ' Ibid. 
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the same grace, are capable of the same sign ; for 
females were capable of the righteousness of faith, 
but not of the seal of circumcision. I reply, that the 
proposition is true not in natural capacities, but in 
spiritual and religions regards : that is, they who 
in religion are declared capable of the grace, are, 
by the same religion, capable of the sacrament 
or sign of that grace. But naturally they may be 
incapable by accident, as in the objection is men- 
tioned. But then this is so far from invalidating 
the argument, that it confirms it in the present 
instance. " Exceptio firmat regulam in non ex- 
ceptis." For even the Jewish females, although 
they could not be circumdsed, yet they were bap- 
tized even in those days, as I have proved already ;^ 
and although their natural indisposition denied them 
to be circumcised, yet neither nature nor religion 
forbade them to be baptized ; and therefore, since 
the sacrament is such a ministry of which rJl are 
naturally capable, and none are forbidden by the 
religion, the argument is firm and unshalcen, and 
concludes with as much evidence and certainty as 
the thing requires. 

Ad 10. — ^The last argument from reason is, that 
it is reasonable to suppose, that God in the period 
of grace, in the days of the gospel, would not give 
us a more contracted comfort, and deal with us by 
a narrower hand than with the Jewish babes, whom 
he sealed with a sacrament as well as enriched with 
a grace, and therefore openly consigned them to 
comfort and favour. 

Ad 22. — To this they answer, that we are to 
trust the word, without a sign; and since we con- 
tend that the promise belongs to us and to our chil- 
dren, why do we not believe this, but require a 
sign ? I reply, that if this concludes any thing, it 
concludes against the baptism of men and women ; 
for they hear and read and can believe the promise, 
and it can have all its effects and produce all its 
intentions upon men ; but yet they also require the 
sign, they must be baptized. And the reason why 
they require it is, because Christ hath ordained it. 
And therefore, although we can trust the promise 
without a sign, and that if we did not, this manner of 
sign would not make us believe it, for it is not a mi- 
racle, that is, a sign proving, but it is a sacrament, 
that is, a sign signifying; and although we do trust 
the promise even in the behalf of infants when they 
cannot be baptized; yet by the same reason as we 
trust the promise, so we also use the rite, both in 
obedience to Christ ; and we use the rite or the 
sacrament because we believe the promise ; and if 
we did not believe that the promise did belong to 
our children, we would not baptize them. There- 
fore this is such an impertinent quarrel of the ana- 
baptists, that it hath no strength at all but what it 
borrows from a cloud of words, and the advantages 
of its representment As God did openly consign 
his grace to the Jewish babes by a sacrament, so 
he does to* ours: and we have reason to give 
God thanks, not only for the comfort of it, (for 
that is the least part of it,) but for the ministry 

^ See the Great Exemplar, part 1. disc, of Baptism, numb. 



and conveyance of the real blessings in this holy 
mystery. 

Ad 23, 24, 35. — ^That which remains of objec- 
tions and answers is wholly upon the matter of ex- 
amples and precedents from the apostles and first 
descending ages of the church : but to this I have 
already largely spoken in a discourse of this ques- 
tion ; * and if the anabaptists would be concluded by 
the practice of the universal church in this question, 
it would quickly be at an end. For although some- 
times the baptism of children was deferred till the 
age of reason and choice ; yet it was only when 
there was no danger of the death of the children : 
and although there might be some advantages got- 
ten by such delation ; yet it could not be endured 
that they should be sent out of the world without 
it Kpeiacroy yap uvai<rBriTb>c Ayiacr^^vat, rj aireX- 
deiv aa^payiTra kox aTiketrra, said St Gregory 
Nazianzen : " It is better they should be sanctified 
even when they understand it not, than that they 
should go away from hence without the seal of per- 
fection and sanctification." — Secondly ; but that 
baptism was amongst the ancients sometimes de- 
ferred, was not always upon a good reason, but 
sometimes upon the same account as men now-a- 
days defer repentance, or put off confession and ab- 
solution and the communion till the last day of their 
life ; that their baptism might take away all the 
sins of their life. — ^Thirdly : it is no strange thing 
that there are examples of late baptism, because 
heathenism and Christianity were so mingled in 
towns and cities and private houses, that it was but 
reasonable sometimes to stay till men did choose 
their religion, from which it was so likely they 
might afterwards be tempted. — ^Fourthly : the bap- 
tism of infants was always most notorious and used 
in the churches of Africa, as is confessed by all 
that know the ecclesiastical story. — Fifthly : among 
the Jews it was one and all; if the " major-domo" 
believed, he believed for himself and all his family, 
and they all followed him to baptism,- even before 
they were instructed ; and therefore it is that we 
find mention of the baptism of whole families, in 
which children are as well to be reckoned as the 
uninstructed servants: and if actual faith be not 
required before baptism, even of those who are 
naturally capable of it, as it is notorious in the case 
of the jailer who believed, and at that very hour he 
and all his family were baptized, then want of faith 
cannot prejudice infants, and then nothing can. — 
Sixthly : there was never in thexhurch a command 
against the baptizing infants: and whereas it is 
urged that, in the council of Neoceesarea the baptism 
of a pregnant woman did no way relate to the child, 
and that the reason there given excludes all infants 
upon the same account, because every one is to 
show his faith by his own choice and election; I 
answer, that this might very well be in those times 
where Christianity had not prevailed, but was forced 
to dispute for every single proselyte, and the mother 
was a christian and the father a heathen ; there was 
reason that the child should be let alone tiU he could 

I Disc, of BaDtism of Infants, versils finem, in the Great 
Exemplar, part 1. vol. i. p. 134, jfcc. 
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choose for himself, when pelradventure it was not 
fit his father should choose for him; and that is 
the meaning of the words of Balsamo and Zonaras 
upon that canon. But, secondly, the words of the 
Neocsesarean canon are not rightly considered. For 
the reason is not relative to the child, but only to 
the woman, concerning whom the council thus de- 
creed. The woman with child may be baptized 
when she will : Obhev yap Koiywvei ii rlKTOwa Tf 
TiKTOfxiv^ hia TO tKCLOTOv i^iav rfjy wpoaipeffiv ri>v 
iy TJ ofwXoylij^ hdKvva^ai, For her baptism reaches 
not to the child, because every one confesses his 
faith by his own act and choice ; that is, the woman 
confesses only for herself, she intends it only for 
herself, she chooses only for herself; and therefore 
is only baptized for herself. But this intimates, 
that if she could confess for her child, the baptism 
would relate to her child ; but therefore, when the 
parents do confess for the child, or the godfathers, 
and that the child is baptized into that confession, 
it is valid. However, nothing in this canon is 
against it. 

I have now considered all that the anabaptists 
can with probability object against our arguments, 
and have discovered the weakness of their excep- 
tions, by which although they are and others may 
be abused, yet it is their weakness that is the cause 
of it : for which, although the men are to be pitied, 
yet it may appear now that their cause is not at 
all the better. 

Ad 28. — It remains that I consider their own 
arguments by which they support themselves in 
their mispersuasion. First, it is against the analogy 
of the gospel ; for besides that Christ never bap- 
tized any infants, nor his apostles, there is required 
to baptism, feith and repentance ; of which because 
infants are not capable, neither are they capable of 
the sacrament. To these things I answer, that it 
is true Christ never baptized infants, for he bap- 
tized no person at all ; but he blessed infants, and 
what that amounts to I have already discoursed ; 
and he gave a commandment of baptism which did 
include them also, as I have proved in the fore- 
going periods, and in other places. That the apos- 
tles never baptized infants, is boldly said, but can 
never be proved. But then as to the main of the 
argument, that faith and repentance are prere- 
quired ; I answer, it is in this as it was in circum- 
cision, to which a proselyte could not be admitted 
from gentilism or idolatiy, unless he gave up his 
name to the religion, and believed in God and his 
servant Moses; but yet their children might; and 
it might have been as well argued against their 
children as ours, since in their proselytes and ours 
there were required predispositions of faith and 
repentance. 2. But it is no wonder that these are 
called for by the apostles of those whom they 
invited to the religion; they dealt with men of 
reason, but such who had superinduced foul sins to 
their infidelity ; which were to be removed before 
they could be illuminated and baptized ; but infants 
are in their pure naturals, and therefore nothing 
hinders them from receiving the gifts and mere 
graces of God's Holy Spirit before mentioned. 



3. But we see also that, although Christ required 
faith of them who came to be healed, yet when any 
were brought, or eame in behalf of others, he only 
required faith of them who came, and their faith 
did benefit to others. For no man can call on him 
on whom they have not believed, but therefore they 
who call must believe ; and if they call for others, 
they must believe that Christ can do it for others." 
But this instance is so certain a reproof of this ob- 
jection of theirs, which is their principal, which is 
their all, that it is a wonder to me they should not 
all be convinced at the reading and observing of it. 
I knew an eminent* person amongst them, who 
having been abused by their fallacies, upon the dis- 
covery of the felsehood of this their main allega- 
tion, was converted : and I know also some others 
who could not at all object against it ; but if they 
had been as humble as they were apprehensive, 
would certainly have confessed their error. But to 
this I can add nothing new beyond what I have 
largely discoursed of in the treatise of baptism be- 
fore mentibned. 

Ad 30. — ^The next argument is, — If baptism be 
necessary to infants, upon whom is the imposition 
laid ? to whom is the command given ? The chil- 
dren are not capable of a law, therefore it is not 
given to them : nor yet to the parents, because if 
so, then the salvation of infants should be put into 
the power of others, who may be careless or mali- 
cious. — I answer, that there is no precept of bap- 
tizing infants just in that circumstance of age ; for 
then they had sinned who had deferred it upon just 
grounds to their manhood. But it is a precept 
given to all, and it is made necessary by that order 
of things, which Christ hath constituted in the 
New Testament; so that if they be baptized at all 
in their just period, there is no commandment 
broken ; but if infants come not to be men, then it 
was accidentally necessary they should have been 
baptized before they were men. And now to the 
inquiry, upon. whom the imposition lies, it is easy 
to give an answer ; it lies upon them who can receive 
it, and therefore upon the parents ; not so that the 
salvation of infants depends upon others, God for- 
bid; but so, that if they neglect the charitable 
ministry, they shall dearly account for it. It is 
easy to be understood by two instances. God com- 
manded that children should be circumcised, Moses 
by his wife's peevishness neglected it ; and there- 
fore the Lord sought to kiU him for it, not Gershom 
the child. It is necessary for the preservation of 
children's lives that they eat, but the provision of 
meat for them is a duty^ incumbent on the parents ; 
and yet if parents expose their children, it may be 
the lives of the children shall not depend on others ; 
but *' when their father and mother forsake them, 
the Lord taketh them up ;" and so it is in this par- 
ticular ; what is wanting to them by the neglect of 
others, God will supply by his own graces and im- 
mediate dispensation. But if baptism be made 
necessary to all, then it ought to be procured for 
those who cannot procure it for themselves; just as 
meat and drink, and physic, and education. And it 
n> Matt. ix. 28. Mark iz. 23. Matt viii. 13. John iv. 50. 
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is in this as it is in blessing; little babes cannot 
ask it, bat their needs require it ; and therefore as 
by their friends they were brought to Christ to 
have it, so they must, without their asking, minister 
it to them, who yet are bound to seek it as soon as 
they can. The precept binds them both in their 
several periods. 

Ad 31. — ^But their next great strength consists in 
this dilemma. If baptism does no good, there needs 
no contention about it : if it does, then either by the 
" opus <^ratnm" of the sacrament, or by the dis- 
positions of the suscipient If the former, that is 
worse than popeiy : if the latter, then in&nts cannot 
receive it, because they cannot dispose themselves 
to its reception. I answer, that it works its effect 
neither by the ceremony alone, nor yet by that and 
the dispositions together, but by the grace of God 
working as he please, seconding his own ordinance ; 
and yet in&nts are rightly disposed for the receiving 
the blessings and effects of baptism. For the un- 
derstanding of which we are to observe, that God's 
graces are so free, that they are given to us upon 
the accounts of his own goodness only, and for the 
reception of them we are tied to no other predis- 
positions, but that we do not hinder them. For 
what worthiness can there be in any man to receive 
the first grace ? Before grace there can be nothing 
good in us, and therefore before the first grace 
there is nothing that can deserve it ; because before 
the first grace there is no grace, and consequently 
no worthiness. But the dispositions which are re- 
quired in men of reason, is nothing but to remove 
the hinderances of God's grace, to take off the con- 
trarieties to the good Spirit of God. Now because 
in infants there ^b nothing that can resist God's 
Spirit, nothing that can hinder him, nothing that 
can grieve him, they have that simplicity and 
nakedness, that passivity and negative disposition, 
or non-hinderances, to which all that men can do in 
disposing themselves, are but approaches and simili- 
tudes; and therefore infants can receive all that 
they need, all that can do them benefit. And 
although there are some effects of the Holy Spirit 
which require natural capacities to be their founda- 
tion; yet those are the cvepy^/iara or powers of 
working: but the xaplffftaTo^ and the inheritance 
and the title to the promises require nothing on our 
part, but that we can receive them, that we put no 
hinderance to them : for that is the direct meaning 
of our blessed Saviour, " He that doth not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no 
wise enter therein ; " that is, without that nakedness 
and freedom from obstruction and impediment, none 
shall enter. 

Upon the account of this truth, all that long 
harangue that pursues this dilemma in other words 
to the same purposes, will quickly come to nothing. 
For baptism is not a mere ceremony, but assisted by 
the grace of the Lord Jesus, the communication of 
the Holy Spirit ; and yet it requires a duty on our 
part when we are capable of duty, and need it ; but 
is enabled to produce its effect without any positive 
disposition, even by the negative of children, by 
» Gal. iii. 27. 



their not patting a bar to the Holy Spirit of God, 
that God may be glorified, and may be aU in alL 

Two particulars more are considerable in their 
argument 

The first is a syllogism made up out of the words 
of St Paul, '' All that are baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ" ■^ The minor proposition is, with 
a little straining some other words of St Paul, thus, 
" but they that put on Christ," or the new man, 
" must be formed in righteousness and holiness of 
truth ;" for so the apostle, " Put ye on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness." <> But infants cannot put on 
Christ to any such purposes, and therefore cannot 
be baptized into Christ I answer, that to put on 
Christ is to become hke unto him, and we put him 
on in aU ways by which we resemble him. The 
httle babes of Bethlehem were like unto Christ, 
when it was given to them to die for him who died 
for them and us : we are like unto him when we 
have put on his robe of righteousness, when we are 
invested with the wedding-garment, when we sub- 
mit to his will and to his doctrine, when we are 
adopted to his inheritance, when we are innocent 
and when we are washed, and when we are buried 
with him in baptism. The expression is a metaphor, 
and cannot be confined to one particular significa- 
tion : but if it could, yet the apostle does not say, 
that all who in any sense put on the new man, are 
actually holy and righteous ; neither does he say, 
that by the "new man" is meant Christ, for that 
also is another metaphor, and it means a new man- 
ner of living. When Christ is opposed to Adam, 
Christ is called the "new man;" but when the 
new man is opposed to the old conversation, then 
by the " new man" Christ is not meant: and so it 
is in this place, it signifies to become a new man, 
and it is an exhortation to those who had lived 
wickedly, now to live holily, and according to the 
intentions of Christianity. But to take two meta- 
phors from two several books, and to concentre 
them into one signification, and to make them up 
into one syllogism, is " fallacia quatuor termino- 
rum ; " they prove nothing but the craft of the men, 
or the weakness of the cause. For the words to the 
Ephesians were spoken to them who already had 
been baptized, who had before that in some sense 
put on Christ, but yet he calls upon them to put on 
the new man; therefore this is something else; 
and it means that they should verify what they had 
undertaken in baptism; which also can concern 
childreh, but is seasonable to urge it to them, as St. 
Paul does to the Ephesians, after their baptism. 

But yet after all, let the argument press as far as 
it is intended, yet infants, even in the sense of the 
apostle, " do put on the new man, which after God 
is created in righteousness:" for so are they; they 
are " a new creation," they are " bom again," they 
are efformed after the image of Christ, by the de- 
signation and adoption of the Holy Spirit : but as 
they cannot do acts of reason, and yet are created in 
a reasonable nature ; so they are anew created in 
righteousness, even before they can do acts spiritual ; 
oEph. iv.24. 
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that is, they are " designati sanctitatis," as Tertul- 
lian's expression is ; they are in the second birth as 
in the first, instructed with the beginnings and 
principles of hfe, not with inherent qualities, but 
with titles and relations to promises and estates of 
blessing and assistances of holiness; which prin- 
ciples of life, if they be nourished, will express 
themselves in perfect and symbolical actions. The 
thing is easy to be understood by them who observe 
the manner of speaking usual in Scripture. ** We 
are begotten to a lively hope," so St Paul : the very 
consignation and designing us to that hope, which 
is laid up for the saints, is a new birth, a regenera- 
tion, the beginnings of a new life ; and of this in- 
fiuits are as capable as any. 

The other thing is this, that the infants' vow is 
invalid till it be after confirmed in the. days of 
reason; and therefore it were as good to be let 
alone, till it can be made with effect. I answer, 
that if there were nothing in the sacrament but the 
making of a vow, I confess I could see no necessity 
in it, nor any convenience, but that it engages chil- 
dren to an early piety, and their parents and 
guardians by their care to prevent the foUies of their 
youth ; but then when we consider that infants re- 
ceive great blessings from God in this holy ministry, 
that what is done to them on God's part, is of great 
effect before the ratification of their vow, this pru- 
dential consideration of theirs is light and airy. 

And after all this it will be easy to determine 
which is the surer way. For certainly to baptize 
infants is hugely agreeable to that charity, which 
Christ loved in those who brought them to him ; 
and if infants die before the use of reason, it can do 
them no hurt that they were given to God in a holy 
designation ; it cannot any way be supposed, and is 
not pretended by any one, to prejudice their eter- 
nity ; but if they die without baptism, it is then 
highly questioned whether they have not an intoler- 
able loss. And if it be questioned by wise men 
whether the want of it do not occasion their eternal 
loss, and it is not questioned whether baptism does 
them any hurt or no, then certainly to baptize them 
is the surer way without all peradventure. 

Ad. 33. — The last number sums up many words 
of affrightment together, but no argument, nothing 
but bold and unjustifiable assertions ; against which 
I only oppose their direct contradictories. But in- 
stead of tfiem the effect of the former discourse is 
this, that whoever shall pertinaciously deny or care- 
lessly neglect the baptism of infants, does uncharit- 
ably expose his babes to the danger of an eternal 
loss, from which there is no way to recover but an 
extraordinary way, which God hath not revealed to 
us ; he shuts them out of the church, and keeps 
them out who are more fit to enter than himself; 
he, as much as lies in him, robs the children of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and a title to the promises 
evangelical ; he supposes that they cannot receive 
God's gifts unless they do in some sense or other 
deserve them, and that a negative disposition is not 
sufiicient preparation to a new creation, and an obe- 
diential capacity is nothing, and yet it was all that 
we could have in our first creation; he supposes that 



we must do something before the first grace, that is, 
that God does not love us first, but we first love 
him ; that we seek him, and he does not seek us ; 
that we are beforehand with him, and therefore can 
do something without him : that nature can alone 
bring us to God. For if he did not suppose all this, 
his great pretence of the necessity of faith and re- 
pentance would come to nothing : for infants might 
without such dispositions receive the grace of bap- 
tism, which is always the first ; unless by the super- 
inducing of actual sins upon our nature, we make it 
necessaiy to do something to remove the hinder- 
ances of God's Spirit, and that some grace be acci- 
dentally necessary before that which ordinarily and 
regularly is the first grace. He, I say, that denies 
baptism to infants, does disobey Christ's commands 
ment, which being in general and indefinite terms, 
must include all that can be save^ or can come to 
Christ ; and he excepts from Christ's commandment 
whom he pleases, without any exception made by 
Christ; he makes himself lord of the sacrament, and 
takes what portions he pleases from his fellow-ser- 
vants, like an evil and an unjust steward ; he denies 
to bring little children to Christ, although our dear^ 
est Lord commanded them to be brought ; he up- 
braids the practice and charity of the holy catholic 
church, and keeps infants from the communion of 
saints, from a participation of the promises, from 
their part of the covenant, from the laver of regene- 
ration, from being rescued from the portion of 
Adam's inheritance, from a new creation, from the 
kingdom of God, which belongs to them and such 
as are like them. And he that is guilty of so many 
evils, and sees such horrid effects springing from his 
doctrine, must quit bis error, or else openly profess 
love to a serpent, and direct enmity to the most in- 
nocent part of mankind. 

I do not think the anabaptists perceive or think 
these things to follow from their doctrine : but yet 
they do so really. And therefore the effect of this 
is, that their doctrine is wholly to be reproved and 
disavowed, but the men are to be treated with the 
usages of a christian : strike them not as an enemy, 
but exhort them as brethren. They are with ^1 
means christian and human to be redargued or in- 
structed : but if they cannot be persuaded, they 
must be left to God, who knows every degree of 
every man's understanding, all his weaknesses and 
strengths, what impress every argument makes upon 
his spirit, and how uncharitable every reason is, 
and he alone judges of his ignorance or his malice, 
his innocency or his avoidable deception. We have 
great reason to be confident as to our own part of 
the question ; but it were also well if our knowledge 
would make us thankful to God, and humble in our- 
'Selves, and charitable to our brother. It is pride 
that makes contention, but humility is the way of 
peace and truth. 
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SECTION XIX. 

TAai there maybe no Toleration of Doctrines incon- 
sistent icitk Piety, or the public Good, 

1 . But then for their other capital opinion, with 
all its branches, that it is not lawful for princes to 
pat malefactors to death, nor to take up defensive 
arms, nor to minister an oath, nor to contend in 
judgment, it is not to be disputed with such liberty 
as the former. For although it be part of that doc- 
trine which Clemens AlexandrinusP says was de- 
livered ** per secretam traditionem apostolorum, non 
licere christianis contendere in judicio, nee coram 
gentibus nee coram Sanctis ; et perfectum non debere 
jurare ;" and the other part seems to be warranted 
by the eleventh canon of the Nicene council, which 
enjoins penance to them that take arms after dieir 
conversion to Christianity : yet either these authori- 
ties are to be slighted, or made receptive of any 
interpretation, rather than the commonwealth be 
disarmed of its necessary supports, and all laws 
made ineffectual and impertinent. For the interest 
of the republic and the well-being of bodies politic, 
is not to depend upon the nicety of our imaginations, 
or the fancies of any peevish or mistaken priests ; 
and there is no reason a prince should ask John-a- 
Brunck whether his understanding would give him 
leave to reign, and be a king. Nay, suppose there 
were divers places of Scripture which did seemingly 
restrain the political use of the sword; yet since 
the avoiding a personal inconvenience hath by aU 
men been accounted sufficient reason to expound 
Scripture to any sense rather than the literal, which 
infers an unreasonable inconvenience, (and therefore 
the " pulling out an eye," and the " cutting off a 
hand," is expounded by mortifying a vice, and kill- 
ing a criminal habit,) much rather must the alle- 
gations against the power of the sword endure any 
sense rather than it should be thought that Chris- 
tianity should destroy that which is the only instru- 
ment of justice, the restraint of vice and support of 
bodies politic. It is certain that Christ and his 
apostles and christian religion, did comply with the 
most absolute government, and the most imperial 
that was then in the world, and it could not have 
been at aU endured in the world if it had not ; for 
indeed the world itself could not last in regular and 
orderly communities of men, but be a perpetual con- 
fusion, if princes and the supreme power in bodies 
politic were not armed with a coercive power to 
punish malefactors : the public necessity and uni- 
versal experience of all the world, convince those 
men of being most unreasonable that make such 
pretences which destroy all laws, and all communi- 
ties, and the bands of civil societies, and leave it 
arbitrary to every vain or vicious person, whether 
men shall be safe, or laws be established, or a mur- 
derer hanged, or princes rule. So that in this case 
men are not so much to dispute with particular 
arguments, as to consider the interest and concern- 
ment of kingdoms and public societies. For the 
P Lib. 7. Strom. 



religion of Jesus Christ is the best establisher of the 
felicity of private persons, and of public communi- 
ties : it is a religion that is prudent and innocent, 
humane and reasonable, and brought infinite advan- 
tages to mankind, but no inconvenience, nothing 
that is unnatural, or unsociable, or unjust. And if 
it be certain that this world cannot be governed with- 
out laws, and laws without a compulsory signify 
nothing ; then it is certain that it is no good religion 
that teaches doctrine whose consequents will destroy 
all government : and therefore it is as much to be 
rooted out as any thing that is the greatest pest and 
nuisance to the public interest And that we may 
guess at the purposes of the men, and the inconve- 
nience of such doctrine; these men that did first 
intend by their doctrine to disarm all princes and 
bodies politic, did themselves take up arms to 
establish their wild and impious fancy. And indeed 
that prince or commonwealth that should be per- 
suaded by them, would be exposed to all the inso- 
lences of foreigners, and all mutinies of the teachers 
themselves, and the governors of the people could 
not do that duty they owe to their people, of pro- 
tecting them from the rapine and malice, which will 
be in the world as long as the world is. And there* 
fore here they are to be restrained from preaching 
such doctrine, if they mean to preserve their govern- 
ment : and the necessity of the thing will justify the 
lawfulness of the thing. If they think it to them- 
selves, that cannot be helped ; so long it is innocent 
as much as concerns the public : but if they preach 
it, they may be accounted authors of all the conse- 
quent inconveniences, and punished accordingly. 
No doctrine that destroys government is to be 
endured. For although those doctrines are not 
always good that serve the private ends of princes, 
or the secret designs of state, which by reason of 
some accidents or imperfections of men may be pro- 
moted by that which is false and pretending ; yet no 
doctrine can be good that does not comply with the 
formality of government itself, and the well-being 
of bodies politic. '' Augur dim esset Cato, dicere 
ausus est, optimis auspiciis ea geri, qnse pro reipub- 
licoe salute gererentnr; quie contra rempublicam 
fierent contra auspida fieri." ^ Religion is to 
meliorate the condition of a people, not to do it dis- 
advantage : and therefore those doctrines that incon- 
venience the public, are no parts of good religion. 
*' Ut respublica salva sit," is a necessary considera^ 
tion in the permission of prophesyings ; for according 
to the true, solid, and prudent ends of the republic, 
so is the doctrine to be permitted or restrained, and 
the men that preach it according as they are good 
subjects and right commonwealth's men. For 
religion is a thing superinduced to temporal govern- 
ment, and the church is an addition of a capacity 
to a commonwealth, and therefore is in no sense to 
disserve the necessity and just interests of that, to 
which it is superadded for its advantage and con- 
servation. 

2. And thus by a proportion to the rules ^of these 
instances aU their other doctrines are to have their 
judgment as concerning toleration or restraint: for 
« Cicero de Senectute. 
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all are either speculative or practical, they are con- 
sistent with the puhlic ends or inconsistent, they 
teach impiety or they are innocent ; and they are to 
be permitted or rejected accordingly. For in the 
question of toleration, the foundation of faith, good 
life and -government, are to be secured : in all other 
cases the former considerations are effectuaL 



SECTION XX. 

How far the Religion of the Church of Rome is 
tolerabie, 

1. But now concerning the religion of the church 
of Rome, (which was the other instance I promised 
to consider,) we will proceed another way, and not 
consider the truth or feUity of the doctrines ; for 
that is not the best way to determine this question 
concerning permitting their religion or assemblies. 
Because that a thing is not true, is not argument 
sufficient to conclude, that he that beheyes it true, 
is not to be endured : but we are to consider, what 
inducements they are that possess the understanding 
of those men, whether they be reasonable and inno- 
cent, sufficient to abuse or persuade wise and good 
men ; or whether the doctrines be commenced upon 
design, and managed with impiety, and then have 
effects not to be endnredT 

2. And here, first, I consider, that those doctrines 
that have had long continuance and possession in 
the church, cannot easily be supposed in the present 
professors to be a design, since they have received 
it from so many ages ; and it is not likely that aU 
ages should have the same purposes, or that the 
same doctrine should serve the several ends of 
divers ages. But however, long prescription is a 
prejudice oftentimes so insupportable, that it cannot 
with many arguments be retrenched, as relying upon 
these grounds, that truth is more ancient than false- 
hood ; that God would not for so many ages forsake 
his church, and leave her in an error ; that whatso- 
ever is new, is not only suspicious, but fidse : which 
are suppositions pious and plausible enough. And 
if the church of Rome had communicated infants, 
so long as she hath prayed to saints or baptized 
infants, the communicating would have been be- 
lieved with as much confidence as the other articles 
are, and the dissentients with as much impatience 
rejected. But this consideration is to be enlarged 
upon all those particulars, which, as they are apt to 
abdse the persons of the men and amuse their un- 
derstandings, so they are instruments of their excuse, 
and by making their errors to be invincible, and 
their opinions, though false, yet not criminal, make 
it also to be an effect of reason and charity to per- 
mit the men a liberty of their conscience, and let 
them answer to God for themselves and their own 
opinions. Such as are the beauty and splendour of 
their church ; their pompous service ; the stateli- 
ness and solemnity of the hierarchy; their name of 
catholic, which they suppose their own due, and to 



concern no other sect of christians ; the antiquity 
of many of their doctrines ; the continual succession 
of their bishops ; their immediate derivation from 
the apostles ; their title to succeed St Peter ; the 
supposal and pretence of his personal prerogatives ; 
the advantages which the conjunction of the im- 
perial seat with their episcopal hath brought to 
that see $ the flattering expressions of minor 
bishops, which, by being old records, have obtained 
credibility; the multitude and variety of people 
which are of their persuasion; apparent consent 
with antiquity in many ceremonials, which other 
churches have rejected ; and a pretended, and some^ 
times an apparent, consent with some elder ages in 
many matters doctrinal; the advantage which is 
derived to them by entertaining some personal 
opinions of the fathers which they, with infinite 
clamours, see to be cried up to be a doctrine of the 
church of that time ; the great consent of one part 
with another, in that which most of them affirm to 
be " de fide ; " the great differences which are com- 
menced amongst their adversaries, abusing the liberty 
of prophesying unto a very great licentiousness; 
their happiness of being instruments in converting 
divers nations ; the advantages of monarchical 
government, the benefit of which, as well as the in- 
conveniences, (which, though they feel, they consider 
not,) they daily do enjoy ; the piety and the austerity 
of their religious orders of men and women; the 
single life of their priests and bishops ; the riches 
of their church ; the severity of their fasts, and 
their exterior observances ; the great reputation of 
their first bishops for fiiith and sanctity ; the known 
holiness of some of those persons, whose institutes 
the religious persons pretend to imitate; their 
miracles, fidse or true, substantial or imaginary ; the 
casualties and accidents that have happened to their 
adversaries, which being chances of humanity, are 
attributed to several causes, according as the fancies 
of men and their interests are pleased or satisfied ; 
the temporal felicity of their professors ; the oblique 
arts and indirect proceedings of some of those who 
departed from them ; and, amongst many other 
things, the names of heretic and schismatic, which 
they, with infinite pertinacy, &sten upon all that 
disagree from them. These things, and divers 
others, may very easily persuade persons of much 
reason, and more piety, to retain that which they 
know to have been the religion of their forefathers, 
which had actual possession and seizure of men's 
understandings before the opposite professions had 
a name : and so much the rather, because religion 
hath more advantages upon the fancy and affections, 
than it hath upon philosophy and severe discourses^ 
and therefore is the more easily persuaded upon such 
grounds as these, which are more apt to amuse than 
to satisfy the understanding. 

3. Secondly : If we consider the doctrines them- 
selves, we shall find them to be superstructures ill 
built, and worse managed ; but yet they keep the 
foundation; they build upon God in Jesus Christ, 
they profess the apostles' creed, they retain faith 
and repentance as the supporters of all our hopes 
of heaven, and believe many more truths than can 
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be prored to be of simple and original necessity to 
salvation. And therefore all the wisest personages 
of the adverse party allowed to them possibility of 
salvation) whilst their errors are not faults of their 
will, but weaknesses and deceptions of the under- 
standing. So that there is nothing in the foundation 
of faith that can reasonably hinder them to be per- 
mitted ; the foundation of faith stands secure enough 
for all their vain and imhandsome superstructures. 

But then, on the other side, if we take account of 
their doctrines as they relate to good life, or are 
consistent or inconsistent with civil government, we 
shall have other considerations. 

4. Thirdly: For I consider that many of their 
doctrines do accidentally teach or lead to iU life : 
and it wiU appear to any man that considers the 
result of these propositions. Attrition (which is a 
low and imperfect degree of sorrow for sin ; or, as 
others say, a sorrow for sin commenced upon any 
reason of a religious hope, or fear, or desire, or 
any thing else) is a sufficient disposition for a man 
in the sacrament of penance to receive absolution, 
and be justified before God, by taking away the guilt 
of all his sins, and the obligation to eternal pains. 
So that already the fear of hell is quite removed upon 
conditions so easy, that many men take more pains to 
get a groat, than by this doctrine we are obliged to 
for the curing and acquitting all the greatest sins of 
a whole life of the most vicious person in the world. 
And, but that they afiright their people with a fear 
of purgatory, or with the severity of penances in 
case they will not venture for purgatory, (for by their 
doctrine they may choose or refuse either,) there 
would be nothing in their doctrine or discipline to 
impede and slacken their proclivity to sin. But 
then they have as easy a cure for that too, with a 
little more charge sometimes, but most commonly 
with less trouble ; for there are so many confrater- 
nities, so mftny privileged churches, altars, monas- 
teries, cemeteries, offices, festivals, and so free a 
concession of indulgences appendant to all these, 
and a thousand fine devices to take away the fear of 
purgatory, to commute or expiate penances, that in 
no sect oir men do they, with more ease and cheap- 
ness, reconcile a wicked life with the hopes of 
heaven, than in the Roman communion. 

5. And, indeed, if men would consider things 
upon their true grounds, the church of Rome should 
be more reproved upon doctrines that infer ill life, 
than upon such as are contrariant to faith. For 
false superstructures do not always destroy faith; 
but many o^ the doctrines they teach, if they were 
prosecuted to the utmost issue, would destroy good 
life. And therefore, my quarrel with the church of 
Rome is greater and stronger upon such points, 
which are not usually considered, than it is upon 
the ordinary disputes, which have, to no very great 
purpose, so much disturbed Christendom : and I 
am more scandalized at her for teaching the suffi- 
ciency of attrition in the sacrament, for indulging 
penances so frequently, for remitting all discipline, 
for making so great a part of religion to consist in 
externals and ceremonials, for putting more force 
and energy, and exacting with more severity, the 



commandments of men than the precepts of justice 
and internal religion: lastly, besides many other 
things, for promising heaven to persons aAer a 
wicked life, upon their impertinent cries and cere- 
monials transacted by the prie;sts and the dying per- 
son. I confess, I wish the zeal of Christendom 
were a little more active against these and the like 
doctrines, and that men would write and live more 
earnestly against them than as yet they have done. 

6. But then what influence this just zeal is to 
have upon the persons of the professors, is another 
consideration. For as the pharisees did preach 
well, and lived ill, and therefore were to be heard, 
not imitated ; so if these men live well, though they 
teach ill, they are to be imitated, not heard ; their 
doctrines, by all means christian and human, are to 
be discountenanced, but their persons tolerated 
" eatenus ;" their profession and decrees to be re- 
jected and condemned, but the persons to be per- 
mitted, because, by their good lives, they confute 
their doctrines, that is, they give evidence that they 
think no evil to be. consequent to such opinions; 
and if they did, that they live good lives, is argu- 
ment sufficient that they would themselves cast the 
first stone against their own opinions, if they thought 
them guilty of such misdemeanours. 

7. Fourthly: But if we consider their doctrines 
in relation to government and public societies of 
men, then, if they prove faulty, they are so much 
the more intolerable by how much ihe consequents 
are of greater danger and malice : such doctrines as 
these, — the pope may dispense with all oaths taken 
to God or man ,* he may absolve subjects from their 
allegiance to their natural prince ; faith is not to be 
kept with heretics ; heretical princes may be slain 
by their subjects. — ^These propositions are so de- 
pressed, and do so immediately communicate with 
matter and the interests of men, that they are of the 
same consideration with matters of fact, and are 
to be handled accordingly. To other doctrines ill 
life may be consequent; but the connexion of the 
antecedent and the consequent is not, peradventure, 
perceived or acknowledged by him that believes the 
opinion with no greater confidence than he dis- 
avows the efiect and issue of it: but in these the ill 
effi^ct is the direct profession and purpose of the 
opinion: and therefore the man, and the man's 
opinion, are to be dealt withal just as the matter of 
fact is to be judged ; for it is an immediate, a per- 
ceived, a direct event, and the very purpose of the 
opinion. Now these opinions are a direct over- 
throw to all human society and mutual commerce, a 
destruction of government, and of the laws, and 
duty and subordination which we owe to princes : 
and therefore those men of the church of Rome that 
do hold them, and preach them, cannot pretend to 
the excuses of innocent opinions, and hearty per- 
suasion, to the weakness of humanity, and the diffi- 
culty of things ; for God hath not left those truths 
which are necessary for conservation of the public 
societies of men, so intricate and obscure, but that 
every one that is honest, and desirous to understand 
his duty, will certainly know, that no christian truth 
destroys a man's being sociable, and a member of 
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the body politic, co-opemdng to the coniervatioa of 
the whole as well as of itself. However, if it might 
happen, that men should sincerely err in such plain 
matters of fact, (for there are fools enough in the 
world,) yet if he hold his peace, no man is to per- 
secute or punish him ; for then it is mere opinion, 
which comes not under political cognisance, that is, 
that cognizance which only can punish corporally : 
but if he preaches it, he is actually a traitor, or se- 
ditious, or author of perjury, or a destroyer of human 
society, respectively, to the nature of tfie doctrine ; 
and the preaching such doctrines cannot claim the 
privilege and immunity of a mere opinion, because 
it is as much matter of feet as any the actions of his 
disciples and confidents, and therefore in such cases 
is not to be permitted, but judged according to the 
nature of the effect it hath or may have upon the 
actions of men. 

8. Fifthly : But lastly, in matters merely specu- 
lative the case is wholly altered, because the body 
politic, which only may lawfully use the sword, is not 
a competent judge of such matters which have not 
direct influence upon ^e body politic, or upon the 
lives and manners of men as they are parts of a 
community : — not but that princes or judges tempo- 
ral may have as much ability as others, but by 
reason of the incompetency of the authority. And 
Gallio spoke wisely when he discoursed thus to the 
Jews, " If it were a matter of wrong or wicked 
lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I should 
hear you : but if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your law, look ye to it, for I will be 
no judge of such matters." ' The man spoke excel- 
lent reason ; for the cognizance of these things did 
appertain to men of the other robe. But the eccle- 
siastical power, which only is competent to take 
notice of such questions, is not of capacity to use 
the temporal sword or corporal inflictions. The 
mere doctrines and opinions of men are things 
spiritual, and therefore not cognoscible by a tempo- 
ral authority : and the ecclesiastical authority, which 
is to take cognizance, is itself so spiritual, that it 
cannot inflict any punishment corporal. 

9. And it is not enough to say, that when the 
magistrate restrains the preaching such opinions, if 
any man preaches them he may be punished (and 
then it is not for his opinion but his disobedience 
that he is punished) ; for the temporal power ought 
not to restrain prophesyings, where the public peace 
and interest are not certainly concerned. And 
therefore it is not sufficient to excuse him, whose 
law in that case, being by an incompetent power, 
made a scruple where there was no sin. 

10. And under this consideration come very many 
articles of the church of Rome, which are wholly 
speculative, which do not derive upon practice, 
which begin in the understanding and rest there, 
and have no influence upon life and government, 
but very accidentally, and by a great many removes ; 
and therefore are to be considered only so far as to 
guide men in their persuasions, but have no effect 
upon the persons of men, their bodies, or their tem- 
poral condition. I instance in two ; prayer for the 

' Acta xviii. 14. • 2 Tim. i. 18. 



dead, and the doctrine of traii8ab8tantiati<m ; these 
two to be instead of all the rest 

11. For the first, this discourse is to suppose it 
false, and we are to direct our proceedings accord- 
ingly, and therefore I shall not need to urge with 
how many fair words and gay pretences this doc- 
trine is set ofl^ apt either to cozen or instruct the 
conscience of the wisest, according as it is true or 
&lse respectively. But we And (says the Romanist) 
in the history of the Maccabees, diat the Jews did 
pray and make offerings for the dead : which also 
appears by other testimonies, and by their form of 
prayers stiU extant which they used in the captivity. 
It is very considerable, that since our blessed 
Saviour did reprove all the evil doctrines and tradi- 
tions of the scribes and Pharisees, and did argue 
concerning the dead and the resurrection against 
the Sadducees, yet he spake no word against this 
public practice, but left it as he found it; il^hich he 
who came to declare to us all the will of his Father, 
would not have done, if it had not been innocent, 
pious, and full of charity. To which, by way of 
consociation, if we add that St Paul did pray for 
Onesiphorus, that ''the Lord would show him a 
mercy in that day,"* that is, according to the style 
of the New Testament, the day of judgment; the 
result will be, that although it be probable that 
Onesiphorus at that time was dead, (because in his 
salutations he salutes his household, without naming 
him who was the ** major-domo," against his custom 
of salutations in other places,) yet besides this, the 
prayer was for such a blessing to him whose de- 
monstration and reception could not be but after 
death : which implies cleariy, diat then there is a 
need of mercy, and, by consequence, the dead 
people, even to the day of judgment inclusively, are 
the subject of a misexy, the object of God's mercy, 
and therefore fit to be commemorated in the duties 
of our piety and charity, and that we are to recom- 
mend their condition to God, not only to give them 
more glory in the reunion, but to pity them to such 
purposes in which they need ; which because they 
are not revealed to us in particular, it hinden us 
not in recommending the persons in particular to 
God's mercy, but should rather excite our charity 
and devotion. For it being certain that they have 
a need of mercy, and it being uncertain how great 
their need is, it may concern the prudence of charity 
to be the more earnest, as not knowing the great- 
ness of their necessity. 

12. And if there should be any uncertainty in 
these arguments, yet its having been the universal 
practice of the church of God in aU places, and in 
all ages till within these hundred yeara, is a very 
great inducement for any member of the church to 
believe, that, in the first traditions of Christianity 
and the institutions apostolical, there was nothing 
delivered against this practice, but very much to in- 
sinuate or enjoin it; because the practice of it was 
at the first, and was universal. And if any man 
shaU doubt of this, he shows nothing but that he is 
ignorant of the records of the church ; it being plain 
in Tertullian^ and St Cyprian,^ (who were the eldest 

t De corona milit c. 3. ct de monogam. c. 10. " Ep. 66. 
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writers of the Latin church,) that in their times it 
was " ab antiquo" the custom of the church to pray 
for the souls of the ikithful departed in the dreadful 
mysteries. And it was an institution apostolical, 
(says one of them,) and so transmitted to the follow- 
ing ages of the church ; and when once it began 
upon slight grounds and discontent to be contested 
against by Aerius, the man was presently con- 
demned for a heretic, as appears in Epiphanius. 

13. But I am not to consider the argrUnents for 
the doctrine itself, although the probability and fair 
pretence of them may help to excuse such persons, 
who upon these or the like grounds do heartily 
believe it : but I am to consider that, whether it be 
tnie or false, there is no manner of malice in it, 
and at the worst it is but a wrong error upon the 
right side of charity, and concluded against by its 
adversaries upon the confidence of such arguments, 
which possibly are not so probable as the grounds 
pretended for it 

14. And if the same judgment might be made of 
any more of their doctrines, I think it were better 
men were not furious in the condenming such ques- 
tions, which either they understood not upon the 
grounds of their proper arguments, or at least con- 
sider not as subjected in the persons, and lessened 
hy circumstances, by the innocency of the event, or 
other prudential considerations. 

15. But the other article is harder to be judged 
of, and hath made greater stirs in Christendom, and 
hath been dashed at with more impetuous objec- 
tions, and such as do more trouble the question of 
toleration. For if the doctrine of transubstantiation 
be false, (as upon much evidence we believe it is,) 
then it is accused of introducing idolatry, giving 
divine worship to a creature, adoring of bread and 
wine J and then comes in the precept of God to the 
Jews, that those prophets who persuaded to idola- 
try should be slain.^ 

16. But here we must deliberate, for it is con- 
cerning the lives of men; and yet a little deliberation 
niay suffice. For idolatry is a forsaking the true 
God, and giving divine worship to a creature or to 
an idol, that is, to an imaginary god, who hath no 
foundation in essence or existence ; and is that kind 
of superstition which by divines is called the super- 
stition of an undue object. Now it is evident that 
tiie object of their adoration (that which is repre- 
sented to them in their minds, their thoughts, and 
purposes, and by which God principally, if not sole- 
ly> takes estimate of human actions) in the blessed 
sacrament, is the only true and eternal God hypos- 
tatically joined with his holy humanity, which hu- 
^"^nity they believe actually present under the veil 
of the sacramental signs : and if they thought him 
not present, they are so far from worshipping the 
bread in this case, that themselves profess it to be 
idolatry to do so ; which is a demonstration that 
their soul hath nothing in it that is idolatrical. If 
their confidence and fanciful opinion have engaged 
them upon so great mistake, (as without doubt they 
have,) yet the will hath nothing in it but what is a 
great enemy to idolatry : " Et nihil ardet in inferno 

« Deut. xiii. 



nisi propria voluntas." And although they have 
done violence to all philosophy and the reason of 
man, and undone and cancelled the principles of 
two or three sciences, to bring in this article ; yet 
they have a Divine revelation, whose literal and 
grammatical sense, if that sense were intended, 
would warrant them to do violence to all the 
sciences in the circle. And indeed that transub- 
stantiation is openly and violendy against natural 
reason, is no argument to make them disbelieve it, 
who beheve the mystery of the Trinity in all those 
niceties of explication which are in the school, (and 
which now-a-days pass for the doctrine of the 
church,) with as much violence to the principles of 
natural and supernatural philosophy, as can be ima- 
gined to be in the point of transubstantiation. 

17. But for the article itself; we all say that 
Christ is there present some way or other extraordi- 
nary : and it will not be amiss to worship him at that 
time, when he gives himself to us in so mysterious 
a manner, and with so great advantages, especially 
since the whole office is a consociation of divers 
actions of religion and worship. Now in all opi- 
nions of those men who think it an act of religion 
to communicate and to offisr, a divine worship is 
given to Christ, and is transmitted to him by medi- 
ation of that action and that sacrament ; and it is 
no more in the church of Rome, but that they differ 
and mistake infinitely in the manner of his pre- 
sence -: which error is wholly seated in the under- 
standing, and does not communicate with the will. 
For all agree that the divinity and the humanity of 
the Son of God are the ultimate and adequate ob- 
ject of divine adoration, and that it is incommunicable 
to any creature whatsoever; and before they venture 
to pass an act of adoration, they believe the bread to 
be annihilated, or turned into his substance who 
may lawfully be worshipped : and they who have 
these thoughts are as much enemies of idolatry, as 
they that understand better how to avoid that in* 
convenience w^ich is supposed to be the crime, 
which they formally hate, and we materially avoid. 
This consideration was concerning the doctrine itself. 

18. Secondly : and now for any danger to men's 
persons for suffering such a doctrine, this I shall 
say, that if they who do it are not formally guilty 
of idolatry, there is no danger that they whom they 
persuade to it, should be guilty. And what persons 
soever beheve it to be idolatry to worship the sacra- 
ment, while that persuasion remains, will never be 
broQght to it, there is no fear of that ; and he that 
persuades them to do it, by altering their persua- 
sions and beliefe, does no hurt but altering the opi- 
nions of the men, and abasing their understand- 
ings : but when they believe it to be no idolatry, 

-then their so believing it is sufficient security from 
that crime, which hath so great a tincture and resi- 
dency in the will, that firom thence only it hath its 
being criminaL 

19. Thirdly : however, if it were idolatry, I think 
the precept of God to the Jews of killing false and 
idolatrous prophets mil be no warrant for christians 
so to do. For in the case of tiie aposties and the 
men of Samaria, when James and John would have 
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called for fire to destroy them, even as .Elias did 
nnder Moses's law, Christ distinguished the spirit 
of Elias from his own spirit, and taaght them a 
lesson of greater sweetness, and consigned this truth 
to all ages of the church, that such severity is not 
consistent with the meekness, which Christ by his 
example and sermons hath made a precept evange- 
lical : at most it was but a judicial law, and no more 
of argument to make it necessary to us than the Mo- 
saical precepts of putting adulterers to death, and 
trying the accused persons by the waters of jealousy. 

20. And thus, in these two instances, I have given 
account what is to be done in toleration of diversity 
of opinions. The result of which is principally this ; 
let the prince and the secular power have a care the 
commonwealth be safe. For whether such or such 
a sect of christians be to be permitted is a question 
rather political than religious : for as for the. con- 
cernments of religion, these instances have furnish- 
ed us with sufficient to determine ns in our duties 
as to that particular, and by one of these all parti- 
culars may be judged. 

21. And now it were a strange inhumanity to 
permit Jews in a commonwealth, whose interest is 
served by their inhabitation ; and yet upon equal 
grounds of state and policy not to permit differing 
sects of christians. For although possibly there is 
more danger men's persuasions should be altered in 
a commixture of divers sects of christians ; yet there 
is not so much danger when they are changed firom 
christian to christian, as if they be turned from 
christian to Jew, or Moor, as many are daily in Spain 
and Portugal. 

22. And this is not to be excused by saying 
the church hath no power over them "qui foris 
sunt," as Jews are. For it is true, the church in 
the capacity of spiritual regiments hath nothing to 
do with them, because they are not her diocess; 
yet the prince hath to do with them when they are 
subjects of his regiment. They may not be excom- 
municate any more than a stone may be killed, 
because they are not of the christian communion ; 
but they are living persons, parts of the common- 
wealth, infinitely deceived in their religion, and 
very dangerous if they offer to persuade men t6 
their opinions, and are the greatest enemies of 
Christ, whose honour and the interest of whose 
service a christian prince is bound with all his 
power to maintain. And when the question is of 
punishing disagreeing persons with death, the 
church hath equally nothing to do with them both, 
for she hath nothing to do with the temporal sword; 
but the prince, whose subjects equally christians 
and Jews are, hath equal power over their persons ; 
for a christian is no more a subject than a Jew is, 
the prince hath upon them both the same power of 
life and death ; so that the Jew by being no chris- 
tian is not " foris," or any more an exempt person 
for his body or his life, than the christian is ; and 
yet in all churches where the secular power hath 
temporal reason to tolerate the Jews, they are toler- 
ated without any scruple in religion. Which thing 
is of more consideration, because the Jews are 
direct blasphemers of the Son of God, and blas- 



phemy by their own law, the law of Moses, is 
made capital; and might with greater reason be 
inflicted upon them, who acknowledge its obliga- 
tion, than urged upon christians, as an authority 
enabling princes to put them to death, who are ac- 
cused of accidental and consecutive blasphemy and 
idolatry respectively, which yet they hate and dis- 
avow with much zeal and heartiness of persuasion. 
And I cannot yet learn a reason why we shall not 
be more compljring with them who are of the house- 
hold of faith ; for at least they are children, though 
they be but rebellious children ; (and if they were 
not, what hath the mother to do with them any 
more than with the Jews ;) they are in some rela- 
tion or habitude of the family; for they are con- 
signed with the same baptism, profess the same 
faith delivered by the apostles, are erected in the 
same hope, and look for the same glory to be re- 
vealed to them at the coming of their common 
Lord and Saviour, to whose service, according to 
their understanding, they have vowed themselves. 
And if the disagreeing persons be to be esteemed 
as heathens and publicans, yet not worse. " Have 
no company with them ;" that is the worst that 
is to be done to such a man, in St. Paul's judg- 
ment : " yet count him not as an enemy, but ad- 
monish him as a brother." 



SECTION XXL 

Of ihe Duty of particular Churches in aliowing 
Communion, 

From these premises we are easily instructed 
concerning the lawfiilness or duty respectively of 
christian communion, which is differently to be con- 
sidered in respect of particular churches to each 
other, and of particular men to particular churches. 
For as for particular churches, they are bound to 
allow communion to all those that profess the same 
faith, upon which the apostles did give communion. 
For whatsoever preserves us as members of the 
church, gives us title to the communion of saints ; 
and whatsoever faith or belief that is to which God 
hath promised heaven, that faith makes us mem- 
bers of the catholic church. Since therefore the 
judicial acts of the church are then most prudent 
and religious, when they nearest imitate the exam- 
ple and piety of God ; to make the way to heaven 
straiter than God made it, or to deny to commu- 
nicate with those with whom God will vouchsafe to 
be united, and to refuse our charity to those who 
have the same faith, because they have not all our 
opinions, and believe not every thing necessary 
which we overvalue, is impious and schismatical ; 
it infers tyranny on one part, and persuades and 
tempts to uncharitableness and animosities on both ; 
it dissolves societies, and is an enemy to peace; it 
busies men in impertinent wranglings ; and by 
names of men and titles of factions it consigns the 
interested parties to act their differences to the 
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height, and makes them neglect those advantages, 
which piety and a good life bring to the reputation 
of christian religion and societies. 

2. And therefore Yincentius Lirinensis^y and in- 
deed the whole church, accounted the Donatists 
heretics upon this very ground, because they did 
imperiously deny their communion to all that were 
not of their persuasion; whereas the authors of 
that opinion for which they first did separate and 
make a sect, because they did not break the church's 
peace, nor magisterially prescribe to others, were in 
that disagreeing and error accounted catholics. 
'' Divisio enim et disunio facit vos haereticos, pax et 
unitas faciunt cathoHcos," said St Austin.' And 
to this sense is that of St Paul, " If I had all faith, 
and had not charity, I am nothing." He who, 
upon confidence of his true belief denies a charitable 
communion to his brother, loses the reward of both. 
And if Pope Victor had been as charitable to the 
Asiatics as Pope Anicetus and St Polycarp were to 
each other in the same disagreeing concerning 
Easter, Victor had not been vXrjKTiKbtTepov KaTaTi" 
difuvos, so bitterly reproved and condemned as he 
was for the uncharitable managing of his disagree- 
ing, by Polycrates and Irensus. " Concordia enim, 
quae est caritatis effectus, est unio voluntatum, non 
opinionum :" " True fiaith which leads to charity, 
leads on to that which unites wills and affections, 
not opinions." ^ 

3. Upon these or the hke considerations the em- 
peror Zeno published his eviotucov, in which he 
made the Nicene creed to be the medium of cathoHc 
communion ; and although he hved after the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, yet he made not the decrees of 
that council an instrument of its restraint and Hmit, 
as preferring the peace of Christendom, and the 
union of charity fiir before a forced or pretended 
unity of persuasion, which never was nor ever will 
be real and substantial : and although it were very 
convenient if it could be had, yet it is therefore not 
necessary, because it is impossible. And if men 
please, whatever advantages to the public would be 
consequent to it, may be supplied by a charitable 
compliance and mutual permission of opinion, and 
the offices of a brotherly affection prescribed us by 
the laws of Christianity. And we have seen it, that 
aU sects of christians, when they have an end to be 
served upon a third, have permitted that liberty to 
a second which we now contend for, and which Uiey 
formerly denied, but now grant, that by joining 
hands ihey might be the stronger to destroy the 
third. The Arians and Miletians joined against 
the catholics ; the catholics and Novatians joined 
against the Arians. Now if men would do that for 
charity which they do for interest, it were hand- 
somer and more ingenuous : for that they do permit 
each other's disagreeings for their interest's sake, 
convinceth them of the lawfulness of the thing, or 
else the unlawfulness of their own proceedings. 
And therefore it were better they would serve the 
ends of charity than of faction ; for then that good 
end would hallow the proceeding, and make it both 

y Cap. 11. Vid. Patuan. Epist ad Sempron. 2. 
" Lib. 2. c. 95. contra liter. Petilian. 



more- pcudent and more pious, while it serves the 
design of rehgious purposes. 



SECTION XXII. 

Thai particular Men may cammunicate. with 
Churches of different Persuasions : a,iul how far 
they may do it, 

I. As for the duty of particular men in the ques- 
tion of communicating with churches of different 
persuasions, it is to be regulated according to the laws 
of those churches. For if they require no impiety 
or any thing unlawful as the condition of their com- 
munion, then they communicate with them as they 
are servants of Christ, as disciples of his doctrine 
and subject to his laws, and the particular distin- 
guishing doctrine of their sect hath no influence or 
communication with him, who from another sect is 
willing to communicate with all the servants of their 
common Lord. For since no church of one name 
is in&Uible, a wise man may have either the mis- 
fortune or a reason to believe of every one in par- 
ticular, that she errs in some article or other, either 
he cannot communicate with any, or else he may 
communicate with all that do not make a sin, or the 
profession of an error, to be the condition of their 
communion. And therefore, as every particular 
church is bound to tolerate disagreeing persons in 
the senses and for the reasons above explicated ; so 
eveiy particular person is bound to tolerate her, that 
is, not to refuse her communion, when he may have 
it upon innocent conditions. For what is it to me 
if the Greek church denies procession of the third 
Person from the second, so she wlQ give me the 
right hand of fellowship, (though I affirm it,) tliere- 
fore, because I profess the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and retain all matters of fisuth and necessity P But 
this thing will scarce be reduced to practice ; for 
few churches that have framed bodies of confession 
and articles, will endure any person that is not of 
the same confession : which is a plain demonstration, 
that such bodies of confession and articles do much 
hurt, by becoming instruments of separating and 
dividing communions, and making unnecessary or 
uncertain propositions a certain means of schism 
and disunion. But then men would do well to con- 
sider whether or no such proceedings do not derive 
the guilt of schism upon them who least think it ; 
and whether of the two is the schismatic, he that 
makes unnecessary and (supposing the state of things) 
inconvenient impositions, or he that disobeys them, 
because he cannot, without doing violence to his 
conscience, believe them ; he that parts communion 
because without sin he could not entertain it, or they 
that have made it necessary for him to separate 
by requiring such conditions, which to no man are 
simply necessary, and to his particular are either 
sin^l or impossible. 

/ Euscb. 1. 5. c. 25, 26. Aquin. 2. 2. q. 37. a. 1. 
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2. The sum of all is this : there is no security in 
any thing or to any person but in the pious and 
hearty endeavours of a good life, and neither sin nor 
error does impede it from producing its proportion- 
ate and intended effect ; because it is a direct dele- 
tery to sin and an excuse to errors, by making them 
innocent, and therefore harmless. And, indeed, this 
is the intendment and design of faith. For (that 
we may join both ends of this discourse together) 
therefore certain articles are prescribed to us, and 
propounded to our understanding, that so we might 
be supphed with instructions, with motives and 
engagements to incline and determine our wijils to 
the obedience of Christ So that obedience is just 
so consequent to faith, as the acts of will are to the 
dictates of the understanding. Faith therefore 
being in order to obedience, and so far excellent as 
itself is a part of obedience, or the promoter of it, 
or an engagement to it ; it is evident, that if obedi- 
ence and a good life be secured upon the most rea- 
sonable and proper grounds of Christianity, that is, 
upon the apostles' creed, then faith also is secured. 
Since whatsoever is beside the duties, the order of a 
good life, cannot be a part of faith, because upon 
faith a good life is built : all other articles, by not 
being necessary, are no otherwise to be required but 
as they are to be obtained and found out, that is, 
morally, and fallibly, and humanly. It is fit all 
truths be promoted fairly and properly, and yet but 
few articles prescribed magisterially, nor framed 
into s3rmbols and bodies of confession ; least of all, 
after such composures, should men proceed so furi- 
ously as to say, all disagreeing after such declara- 
tions to be damnable for the future, and capital for 
the present. But this very thing is reason enough 
to make men more limited in their prescriptions, 
because it is more charitable in such suppositions 
so to do. 

3. But in ^e thing itself, because few kinds of 
errors are damnable, it is reasonable a few should be 
capital And because every thing that is damnable 
in itself, and before God's judgment-seat is not dis- 
cernible before men, (and questions disputable are 
of this condition,) it is also very reasonable that 
fewer be capital than what are damnable, and that 
such questions should be permitted to men to be- 
lieve, because they must be left to God to judge. 
It concerns all persons to see that they do their best 
to find out truth ; and if they do, it is certain that^ 
let the error be ever so damnable, they shall escape 



the error, or the misery of being damned for it. 
And if God will not be angry with men for being 
invincibly deceived, why should men be angry one 
at another? For he that is most displeased at 
another man's error, can also be tempted in his own 
will, and as much deceived in his understanding : 
for if he may fail in what he can choose, he may 
also fail in what he cannot choose : his understand- 
ing is no more secured than his will, nor his faith 
more than his obedience. It is his own fault if he 
offends God in either : but whatsoever is not to be 
avoided, as errors, which are incident oftentimes 
even to the best and most inquisitive of men, are not 
offences against God, and therefore not to be punished 
or restrained by men : but all such opinions, in 
which the public interests of the commonwealth, 
and the foundation of faith and a good life, are not 
concerned, are to be permitted freely. " Quisque 
abundet in sensu suo," was the doctrine of St. Paul ; 
and that is argument and conclusion too : and they 
were excellent words which St. Ambrose said in 
attestation of this great truth, " Nee imperiale est, 
libertatem dicendi negare ; nee sacerdotale, quod 
sentias non dicere." I end with a story which I 
find in the Jews' books. '* When Abraham sat at 
his tent>4oor, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping 
and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travail, 
coming towards him, who was a hundred years of 
age : he received him kindly, washed his feet, pro- 
vided supper, caused him to sit down : but, observ- 
ing that the old man eat and prayed not, nor begged 
for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did 
not worship the God of heaven. The old man told 
him that he worshipped the fire only, and acknow- 
ledged no other god. At which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, that, he thrust the old man 
out of his tent, and exposed him to aU the evils of 
the night, and an unguarded condition. When the 
old man was • gone, God called to Abraham, and 
asked him where the, stranger was : he replied, * I 
thrust him away because he did not worship thee.' 
God answered him, * I have suffered him these 
hundred years, although he dishonoured me ; and 
couldst not thou endure him one night, when he 
gave thee no trouble P ' Upon this," saith the story, 
'' Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him 
hospitable entertainment and wise instruction." Go 
thou and do likewise, and thy charity will be re- 
warded by the God of Abraham. 
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REPENTANCE. 

DB8CBIBIIfG 

THE NECESSITIES AND MEASURES OF A STRICT, A HOLY. AND A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

AND RESCUED FROM POPULAR ERRORS. 

PoBoitentiiB compensadone redimendam proponit impaniUtem Deus. Tbrtul. de Pcenit 
FiaBveDiamus fkciem ejus in confesuone. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND NOBLEST LORD, 

RICHARD, EARL OF CARBERY, &c. 

Mr Lord, 

The duty of repentance is of so great and uniyersal concernment, a catholicon to the evils of the soul of 
every man, that if there be any particular in which it is worthy the labours of the whole ecclesiastical 
calling, " to be instant in season and out of season,*' it is in this duty ; and therefore I hope I shall be 
excused, if my discourses of repentance, like the duty itself, be perpetually increasing ; and I may, h'ke 
the widow in the gospel to the unjust judge, at least hope to prevail with some men by my importunity. 
Men have found out so many devices and arts to cozen themselves, that they ^dll rather admit any weak 
discourses and images of reason, than think it necessary to repent speedily, severely, and effectively. We 
find that sinners are prosperous, and God is long before he strikes ; and it is always another man's case, 
when we see a judgment happen upon a sinner, we feel it not ourselves, for when we do, it is commonly 
past remedy. Indeed it was to be pitied in the heathen, that many of them were tempted to take the 
thriving side, when religion itself was unprosperous. When Jupiter suffered his golden sceptre to be 
stolen, and the image never frowned; and a bold fellow would scrape the ivory thigh of Hercules, and go 
away without a broken pate, for all the club that was in his hand ; they thought they had reason to think 
there was no more sacredness in the images of their gods, than in the statues of Vigellus:^ and because 
the event of all regular actions was not regular and equal, but Catiline was hewn down by the consul's 
sword for his rebellion, and for the same thing Cssar became a prince, they believed that the power that 
governed these extra-regular events, must itself be various and changeable, and they called it " Fortune." 
But, my Lord, that christians should thus dote upon temporal events, and the little baits of fishes, and the 
meat of dogs, adoring every thing that is prosperous, and hating that condition of things that brings 
trouble, is not to be pardoned to them who profess themselves servants and disciples of a crucified Lord 
and Master. But it is upon the same account, that men are so hardly brought to repent, or to believe 
that repentance hath in it so many parts, and requires so much labour, and exacts such caution, and can- 
not be performed without the best assistances, or the greatest skill in spiritual notices. They find sin 
pleasant and prosperous, gay and in the fashion : and though wise men know it is better to be pleased 
than to be merry, to have rest and satisfaction in wisdom and perfSective notices of things, than to bugh 
loud, and fright sobriety away with noises, and dissolution, and forgetfulness : yet this severer pleasure 

• Juvenal. 
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seems dull and flat, and men generally betake themselves to the wildnesses of sin, and hate to have it inter- 
rupted by the intervening of the sullen grace of repentance. It was a sprightly saying of him in the 
comedy, 

Ego vitam Deoium propterei nempitemam esse arbitror, 
Qudd yoluptates eonim proprin sunt : nam mihi immortalitas 
Parta est, si huic nulla egritudo gaudio intercesserit Andr. 

" Our immortality is to be reckoned by the continuance of our pleasure : my life is then perpetual, when 
my delights are not interrupted." And this is the immortality that too many men look after by incom- 
petent means. But to be called upon to repentance, and when men inquire what that is, to be told it is 
aU the duty of a returning man ; the extermination of sin, the mortification of all our irregular appetites, 
and all that perfection of righteousness which can consist with our state of imperfection ; and that in order 
to these purposes, we must not refuse the sharpest instruments, that " they may be even cut off which 
trouble us," but that we suffer all the severity of voluntary or imposed discipline, according as it shall be 
judged necessary, this is it which will trouble men ; such, I mean, who love a beggarly ease before a 
laborious thriving trade (a foul stable to some beasts is better than a fair way) ; and therefore it is, that 
since all christians are convinced of the necessity, the indispensable necessity of repentance, they have 
resolved to admit it, but they also resolve they will not understand what it is. " Una herein falsa lacri- 
mula ;" one or two forced tears against a good time : and, believe it, that is a great matter too, that is 
not ordinary. But if men lose an estate, 

-Nemo dolorem 



Fingit in hoc casu, vestem diducere summam 
Contentus, vexare oculos humore coacto. Juten. 

Men need not to dissemble tears or sorrow in that case : but as if men were in no danger when they are 
enemies to God, and as if to lose heaven were no great matter, and to be cast into hell were a very 
tolerable condition, and such as a man might very well undergo, and laugh heartUy for all that ; — ^they 
seem so unconcerned in the actions of religion, and in their obedience to the severe laws of repentance, 
that it looks as if men had no design in the world, but to be suffered to die quietly, to perish tamely, 
without being troubled with the angry arguments of churchmen, who by all means desire they should 
live and recover, and dwell with God for ever. Or if they can be forced to the further entertainments of 
repentance, it is nothing but a calling for mercy, an ineffective prayer, a moist cloud, a resolution for 
to-day, and a solemn shower at the most 

Mens immota manet, lachrymn volvuntur inanes. JSneid. 

The mind is not changed, though the face be : for repentance is thought to be just as other graces, fit for 
their proper season, like fruits in their own month ; but then every thing else must have its day too : 
we shall sin, and we must repent ; but sin will come again, and so may repentance : for *' there is a 
time for every thing under the sun ; " and the time for repentance is when we can sin no more, when 
every objection is answered, when we can have no more excuse ; and they who go upon that principle, 
will never do it till it be too late : for every age hath temptations of its own, and they that have been 
used to the yoke all their life-time, will obey their sin when it comes in any shape, in which they can 
take any pleasure. But men are infinitely abused, and by themselves most of all. For repentance is not 
like the summer-fruits, fit to be taken a little, and in their own time ; it is like bread, the provisions and 
support of our life, the entertainment of every day, but it is " the bread of affliction " to some, and " the 
bread of carefulness" to all : and he that preaches this with the greatest zeal and the greatest severity, it 
may be, he takes the liberty of an enemy, but he gives the counsel and the assistance of a friend. 

My Lord, I have been so long acquainted with the secrets of your spirit and religion, that I know I 
need not make an apology for dedicating this severe book to you. You know, according to the prudence 
which God hath given you, that he that flatters you is your enemy, and you need not be flattered ; for he 
that desires passionately to be a good man and a religious, to be the servant of God and be saved, will 
not be fond of any vani^, and nothing else can need to be flattered ; but I have presented to your Liord- 
ship this discourse, not only to be a testimony to the world, how great a love and how great an honour 
I have for you, but even by ascribing you into this relation, to endear you the rather every day more and 
more to the severest doctrines and practices of holiness. I was invited to make something of this by an 
honourable person who is now ¥nth God, and who desired his needs should be served by my ministry. 
But when I had entered upon it, I found it necessary to do it in order to more purposes, and in prosecu- 
tion of the method of my other studies. All which, as they are designed to God's glory and the ministry 
of souls, so if by tliem I can signify my obligations to your Lordship, which by your great nobleness do 
still increase, I shall not esteem them wholly ineffective, even of some of those purposes whither they are 
intended ; for truly, my Lord, in whatsoever I am or can do, I desire to appear, 

' My noblest Lord, 

Your Honoiur's most obliged, find. 
Most affectionate Servant, 

JER. TAYLOR. 



THE PREFACE 

TO THE BIGHT REVEREND AND RELIGIOUS FATHERS. 

BRIAN, LORD BISHOP OF SARUM ; 

AND 

John, lord bishop of Rochester; 
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Men, BkethreNi and Fathsks, 

The wiser part of mankind hath seen so much 
trifling in the conduct of disputations, so much par- 
tiality, such earnest desires of reputation, such re- 
solution to prcTaU by all means, so great mixture of 
interest in the contention, so much mistaking of the 
main question, so frequent excursions into differing 
matter, so many personal quarrels and petty animo- 
sities, so many wranglings about those things that 
shall never be helped, that is, the errors and infir- 
mities of men ; and after all this, (which also must 
needs be consequent to it,) so little fruit and effect 
of questions, no man being the wiser, or changed 
from error to truth, but from error to error most 
frequently : and there are in the very vindication of 
truth so many incompetent, uncertain, and untrue 
things offered, that if by chance some truth be got- 
ten, we are not very great gainers, because, when 
the whole account is cast up, we shall find, or else 
they that are disinterested will observe, that there is 
more error than truA in the whole purchase ; and 
still no man is satisfied, and every side keeps its 
own, unless where folly or interest makes some few 
persons to change ; and still more weakness and 
more impertinences crowd into the whole affair upon 
every reply, and more yet upon tiie rejoinder ; and 
when men have wrangled tediously and vainly, they 
are but where they were ; save only, that they may 
remember they suffered in infirmity, and it may be, 
the transport of passions, and uncharitable expres- 
sions ; and aU this for an unrewarding interest, for 
that which is sometimes uncertain itself, unrevealed, 
unuseful, and unsatisfying; that in the event of 
things, and after being wearied for little or nothing, 
men have now in a very great proportion left it 
quite off, as unsatisfying waters, and have been de- 
sirous of more material nourishment, and of such 
notices of things and just assistances, as may pro- 
mote their eternal interest. 

And, indeed, it was great reason and high tim^ 
that they should do so : for, when they were em- 
ployed in rowing up and down in uncertain seas, 
to find something that was not necessary, it was 
certain they would less attend to that which was 



more worthy their inquiry : and the enemy of man- 
kind knew that to be a time of his advantage, and 
accordingly sowed tares while we so slept ; and we 
felt a real mischief while we contended for an ima- 
ginary and fantastic good. For things were come 
to that pass, that it was the character of a good 
man to be zealous for a sect, and all of every party 
respectively, if they were earnest and impatient of 
contradiction, were sure to be saved by their own 
preachers ; and holiness of life was not so severely 
demanded, but that men believe their country arti- 
cles ; and heaven-gates at no hand might be per- 
mitted to stand open to any one else. Thence 
came hatred, variance, emulation, and strifes ; and 
the wars of Christendom which have been kindled 
by disputers, and the evil lives which were occa- 
sioned and encouraged by those proceedings, are the 
best confutation in the world of all such disputations. 
But now when we come to search into that part 
of theology, which is most necessary, in which the 
life of Christianity, and the interest of souls, the 
peace of Christendom, and the union of minds, the 
sweetness of society, and the support of government, 
the usefulness and comfort of our lives, the advance- 
ment of virtue, and the just measures of honour ; we 
find many things disordered, the tables of the com- 
mandments broken in pieces, and some parts are 
lost and some disordered, and into the very prac- 
tice of christians there are crept so many material 
errors, that although God made nothing plainer, 
yet now nothing is more difiicult and involved, un- 
certain and discomposed, than many of the great 
lines and propositions in moral theology ; nothing 
is more neglected, more necessary, or more mis- 
taken. For although very many run into holy 
orders without just abilities, and think their pro- 
vince is well discharged if they can preach upon 
Sundays ; and men observing the ordinary preach- 
ing to be littie better than ordinary talk, have 
been made bold to venture into the holy sept, 
and invade the secrets of the temple, as thinking 
they can talk at the same rate which they observe 
to be the manner of vulgar sermons : yet they who 
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know to give a just value to the best things, know 
that the sacred office of a priest, a minister of re- 
ligion, does not only require great holiness, that they 
may acceptably offer the christian sacrifices and 
oblations of prayer and eucharist for the people, 
and become their fairest examples ; but also great 
abilities, and wise notices of things and persons, 
strict observation, deep remembrances, prudent ap- 
plications, courage and caution, severity and mercy, 
diligence and wisdom, that they may dispense the 
excellent things of Christianity, to the same effect 
whither they were designed in the councils of 
eternity, that is, to the glory of God and the benefit 
of souls. 

But it is a sad thing to observe how weakly the 
souls of men and women are guided; with what 
false measures they are instructed, how their'guides 
oftentimes strive to please men rather than to save 
them, and accordingly have fitted their discourses 
and sermons with easy theorems, such which the 
schools of learning have fallen upon by chance, or 
interest, or flattery, or vicious necessities, or super- 
induced arts, or weak compliances. But from what- 
soever cause it does proceed, we feel the thing: 
there are so many false principles in the institutions 
and systems of moral or casuistical divinity, and 
they taught so generally, and believed so unquestioib- 
ably, and so fitted to the dispositions of men, so 
complying with their evil inclinations, so apt to 
produce error and confidence, security and a care- 
less conversation, that neither can there be any way 
better to promote the interest of souls, nor to vindi- 
cate truth, nor to adorn the science itself, or to 
make religion reasonable and intelligible, or to pro- 
mote holy life, than by rescuing our schools, and 
pulpits, and private persuasions, from the believing 
such propositions which have prevailed very much 
and very long, but yet which are not only false, but 
have immediate influence upon the lives of men, 
80 as to become to them a state of universal tempta- 
tion, from the severities and wisdom of holiness. 

When therefore I had observed concerning the 
church of England [which is the most excellently 
instructed with a body of true articles, and doctrines 
of holiness, with a discipline material and prudent, 
with a government apostolical, with dignities neither 
splendid nor sordid, too great for contempt, and too 
little for envy, (unless she had met with little people 
and greatly malicious,) and indeed with every thing 
that could instruct or adorn a christian church, so 
that she wanted nothing but the continuance of 
peace, and what she already was] ; that amongst all 
her heaps of excellent things, and books by which 
her sons have ministered to piety and learning both 
at home and abroad, there was die greatest scarcity 
of books of cases of conscience ; and that while I 
stood watching that some or other should undertake 
it according to the ability which God gave them ; 
and yet every one found himself hindered or di- 
verted, persecuted or disabled, and still the work 
was left undone, I suffered myself to be invited to 
put my weak hand to this work, rather than that it 
should not be done at all. But by that time I had made 
some progression in the first preparatory discourses 



to the work, I found that a great part of that learn- 
ing was supported by principles very weak and veiy 
fsdse : and that it was in vain to dispute concerning 
a single case whether it were lawful or no, when, 
by the general discoursings of men, it might be 
permitted to live in states of sin without danger or 
reproof, as to the final event of souls. I thought it 
Aerefore necessary, by way of address and prepara- 
tion to the publication of the particulars, that it 
should appear to be necessary for a man to live a 
holy life ; and that it could be of concern to him to 
inquire into the very minutes of his conscience : for 
if it be no matter how men live, and if the hopes 
of heaven can well stand with a wicked life, there 
is nothing in the world more unnecessary, than to 
inquire after cases of conscience. And if it be suf- 
ficient for a man at the last to cry for pardon for 
having all his life-time neither regarded laws nor 
conscience, certainly they have found out a better 
compendium of religion, and need not be troubled 
with variety of rules and cautions of carefulness and 
a lasting holiness ; nor think concerning any action 
or state of life, whether it be lawful or not lawful ; 
for it is all one whether it be or no, since neither 
one nor the other will easily change the event of 
things. 

For let it be imagined, what need there can be 
that any man should write cases of conscience, or 
read them, if it be lawful for a man thus to believe 
and speak. 

I have indeed often in my younger years been 
affrighted with the fearful noises of damnation ; and 
the ministers of religion, for what reasons they best 
know, did call upon me to deny my appetite, to cross 
my desires, to destroy my pleasures, to live against 
my nature ; and I was afraid as long as I could not 
consider the secrets of things ; but now I find that 
in their own books there are for me so many con^ 
fidencies and securities, that those fears were most 
unreasonable ; and that as long as I live by the rules 
and measures of nature, I do not offend God, or if I 
do I shall soon find a pardon. For I consider, that 
the commandments are impossible, and what is not 
possible to be done we are not to take care of: and 
he that fails in one instance, cannot be saved with- 
out a pardon, not by his obedience ; &nd he that 
fails in all, may be saved by pardon and grace. 
For the case is so, that we are sinners naturally, 
made so before we were bom ; and nature can never 
be changed until she be destroyed : and since all 
our irregularities spring from that root, it is certain 
they ought not to be imputed to us, and a man can 
no more fear God's anger for being inclined to all 
sin, than for being hungry, or miserable ; and there- 
fore I expect from the wisdom and goodness of God 
some provisions, which will so extinguish this 
solemn and artificial guilt, that it shall be as if it 
were not But in the mean time the certainty of 
sinning will proceed. For besides that I am told 
that a man hath no liberty, but a liberty to sin, 
and this definite liberty is in plain English a very 
necessity, we see it by a daily experience that those 
who call themselves good men, are such who do 
what they would not, and cannot do what they 
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would ; and if it be 80, it ia better to do what I 
have a mind to quietly, than to yex myself, and yet 
do it nevertheless i and that it is so, I am taught in 
almost all the discoui'ses I hare read or heard upon 
the seventh chapter to the Romans ; and therefore if 
I may have leave to do constantly <»i to what I am 
taught to believe, I must confess myself to be under 
the dominion of sin, and therefore must obey ; and 
that I am bidden to obey unwillingly, and am told 
that the striving against sin is indeed ordinarily in- 
effective, and yet is a sign of regeneration ; I can 
soon do that; I can strive against it, and pray against 
it ; but I cannot hope to prevail in either, because 
I am told beforehand, that even the regenerate are 
under the power of sin : they will and do not ; they 
do and will not ; and so it is with me ; I would 
fain be perfect if I could ; but I must not hope it ; 
and therefore I would only do my actions so rea- 
sonably, that I would not be tied to vex myself for 
what I cannot help ; or to lose the pleasure of my 
sin by fretting at it, when it is certain it will be 
done, and yet I shall remain in the state of rege- 
neration. And who can help all this, but God, 
whose mercy is indeed infinite; and although in 
the secret dispensation of affairs, he hath concluded 
all under sin, yet he had no purpose we should 
therefore perish; but it was done that he might 
have mercy upon all ; that is, that we may glorify 
him for supplying our needs, pardoning our sins, 
relieving our infirmities P And therefore when I 
consider that God's mercy hath no limit in itself, 
and is made definite only by the capacity of the 
object, it is not to be doubted, but he loves his 
creatures so well, that we shall all rejoice in our 
being freed from eternal fears. For to justify my 
hopes, why may not. I be confident of heaven for 
all my sins, since the imputation of Christ* s right- 
eousness is that by which I shall be justified P my 
own is but '' like a menstruous rag," and *' the just 
falls seven times a day ;" but Chrisif s cross pays 
for all. And therefore I am confident I shall do 
well. For I am one of those for whom Christ 
died; and I believe this; this faith is not to be 
reproved, for this is that which justifies, — who 
shall condemn meP It is not a good hfe that jus- 
tifies a man before God, but it is faith in the special 
promises; for indeed it being impossible -to live 
Innocently, it is necessary that a way of God's own 
finding out should be relied upon. Only this in- 
deed I do, I do avoid the capital sins, blasphemies, 
and horrid murders ; I am yeyytUwc iLfjafn-avwy, " I 
sin like a gentleman," not like a thief, I suffer in- 
firmities, but do not do like a devil ; and though I 
sin, yet I repent speedily, and when I sin again I 
repent again, and my spiritual state is like my 
natural, day and night succeed each by a never- 
friiling revolution. I sin indeed in some instances, 
but I do my duty in many ; and every man hath 
his infirmities ; no man can say, My soul is pure 
from sin ; but I hope that because I repent still as 
J sin, my sins are but as single actions ; and since 
I resist them what I can, I hope they will be reck- 
oned to me but as sins of infirmity, without which 
no man is or can be in this state of imperfection. 



For if I pray against a sin, and my spirit does 
resist it, though tiie flesh prevails, yet J am in the 
state of grace. For that I may own publicly what 
I am publicly taught; a man cannot be soon out of 
the state of grace, but he may be soon in ; God's 
love is lasting and perpetual when it ha^ once 
begun; and when the curtain is drawn over the 
state of grace by the intervening of a sin, yet as 
soon as ever we begin to cry for pardon, nay, when 
we do but say we will confess our sins, nay, when 
we do but resolve we will, God meets us with his 
pardon, and prevents us with some portions of it 
And let things be at the worst they can, yet he that 
confesseth his sins to God, shall find mercy at the 
hands of God; and he hath established a holy 
ministry in his church to absolve all penitents : and 
if I go to one of them, and teH the sad story of my 
infirmity, the good man will presently warrant my 
pardon, and absolve me. But then I remember this 
also, that as my infirmity that is unavoidable shall 
not prejudice me, so neither shall any time preju- 
dice my repentance. For if on my death-bed I cry 
unto God for pardon, and turn heartily unto God in 
the very instant of my dissolution, I am safe ; be- 
cause whenever a man converts to God, in the same 
instant God turns to him, or else it were possible 
for God to hate him that loves God, and our repent- 
ance should in some periods be rejected, expressly 
against all the promises. For it is an act of con- 
trition, an act of the love of God, that reconciles us ; 
and I shall be very unfortunate, if in the midst of 
all my pains, when my needs increase, and my fears 
are pregnant, and myself am ready to accept pardon 
upon any terms, I shall not then do so much as one 
act of a hearty sorrow and contrition. But how- 
ever, I have the consent of almost all men, and all 
the schools of learning in the world, that after a 
wicked life my repentance at last shall be accepted. 
St Ambrose, who was a good probable doctor, and 
one as fit to be relied on as any man else, in his 
funeral oration of Yalentinian hath these words; 
** Blessed is he truly, who even in his old age hath 
amended his error ; blessed is he, who even just be* 
fore the stroke of death turns his mind from vice. 
Blessed are they whose sins are covered, for it 
is written. Cease from evil, and do good, and dwell 
for evermore. Whoever therefore shall leave off 
from sin, and shall in any age be turned to better 
things, he hath the pardon of his former sins, which 
either he hath confessed with the affections of a 
penitent, or turned from them with the desires of 
amends. But this prince hath company enough in 
the way of his obtaining pardon; for there are very 
many who could in their old age recall themselves 
from the slipperiness and sins of their youth ; but 
seldom is any one to be found, who in his youth 
with a serious sobriety will bear the heavy yoke." 
And I remember that when Faustus bishop gf 
Rhegium, being asked by Paulinus bishop of Nola, 
from Marinus the hermit, whether a man who 
was involved in carnal sins, and exercised all that a 
criminous person could do^ might obtain a full par- 
don, if he did suddenly repent in the day of his 
death? did answer peevishly, and severely, and 
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gave no hopes, nor would allow pardon to any such; 
Avitus the archbishop of Vienna reproved his pride 
and his morosity, and gave express sentence for the 
validity of such a repentance :* and that gentleness 
hath been the continual doctrine of the church for 
many ages; insomuch that in the year 1584, Heniy 
Kyspenning, a canon of Zante, published a book, 
entitled, " The Evangehcal Doctrine of the Medita- 
tion of Death, with Solid Exhortations and Comforts 
to the Sick, from the Currents of Scripture, and the 
Commentaries of the Fathers," — ^where teaching the 
sick man how to answer the objections of Satan, he 
makes this to be the fifteenth ; ' ** I repent too late 
of my sins." He bids him answer, " It is not late 
if it be true : and to the thief upon the cross Christ 
said. This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise :" 
and afterwards. " A short prayer easily pierceth 
heaven, so it be darted forth with a vehement force 
of the spirit.' Truly the history of the Kings tells, 
that David, who was so great a sinner, used but 
three syllables ; for he is read to have said no more 
but * Peccavi,' I have sinned. For St Ambrose 
said, the flame of the sacrifice of his heart ascends 
up to heaven. Because we have a merciful and 
gentle Lord : and the correction of our sins needs not 
much time, but great fervour." — ^And to the same 
purpose are the words of Alcuinus the tutor of 
Charles the Great : ** It behoves us to come to re- 
pentance with all confidence, and by faith to believe 
undoubtedly, that by repentance our sins may be 
blotted out : * etiamsi in ultimo vitee spiritu com- 
missa pceniteat,' * although we repent of our sins in 
the last breath of our hfe.'" 

Now after all these grounds of hope and confi- 
dence to a sinner, what can be pretended in defiance 
of a sinful hfe ; and since men will hope upon one 
ground, though it be trifling and inconsiderable, 
when there are so many doctrinal grounds of hopes, 
established propositions, parts of retigion and arti- 
cles of faith, to rely upon, (for, all these particulars 
before reckoned, men are called upon to believe 
earnestly, and are hated and threatened and despised, 
if they do not believe them,) what is there left to 
discourage the evil lives of men, or to lessen a full 
iniquity, since upon the account of the premises, 
either we may do what we list without sin, or sin 
without punishment, or go on without fear, or 
repent without danger, and without scruple be con- 
fident of heaven ? 

And now if moral theology rely upon such 
notices as these, I thought my work was at an end 
before I had well finished the first steps of my progres- 
sion. The whole sum of afiairs was in danger, and 
therefore I need not trouble myself or others with 
consideration of the particulars. I therefore thought 
it necessary first to undermine these false founda- 
tions; and since an inquiry into the minutes of 
conscience is commonly the work of persons that 
live hohly, I ought to take care that this be ac- 
counted necessary, and all false warrants to the 
contrary be cancelled, that there might be many 
" idonei auditores," " persons competent to hear," 
and read, and such who ought to be promoted and 
« Epist 4. f Lib. 3. c. 11. 



assisted in their holy intendments. And I bless 
God there are very many such ; and though iniquity 
does abound, yet God's grace is conspicuous and 
remarkable in the lives of very many, to whom I 
shall design all the labours of my life, as being dear 
to God« and my dear brethren in the service of 
Jesus. But I would fain have the churches as full 
as I could before I begin ; and therefore I esteemed 
it necessary to publish these papers before my 
other, as containing the greatest lines of conscience, 
and ^e most general cases of our whole life, even 
all the doctrine of repentance, upon which all the 
hopes of men depend through Jesus Christ 

But I have other purposes also in the publication 
of this book. The ministers of the church of Rome 
(who ever love to fish in troubled waters, and to op- 
presflf the miserable and afflicted, if they difier from 
them in a proposition) use all the means they can 
to persuade our people, that the man that is afflicted, 
is not alive ; that the church of England, now it is 
a persecuted church, is no church at all ; and though 
(blessed be God) our propositions, and doctrines, 
and liturgy, and communion, are sufficiently vindi- 
cated in despite of all their petty oppositions and 
trifling arrests, yet they will never leave making 
noises and outcries ; which for my part I can easily 
neglect, as finding them to be nothing but noise. 
But yet I am wiUing to try the rights and excellen- 
cies of a church with them upon other accounts ; by 
such indications as are the most proper tokens of 
life, I mean, propositions of hoHness, the necessities 
of a holy life : for certainly that church is most to 
be followed, who brings us nearest to God ; and they 
make our approaches nearest, who teach us to be 
most holy, and whose doctrines command the most 
excellent and severest lives. But if it shall appear 
that the prevailing doctrines in the church of Rome 
do consequently teach or directly warrant impiety, 
or, which is all one, are too easy in promising par- 
don, and for it have no defences, but distinctions of 
their own inventing, I suppose it will be a greater 
reproof to their confidence and bold pretensions, 
than a discourse against one of their immaterial 
propositions, that have neither certainty nor useful- 
ness. But I had rather that they would preach 
severity, than be reproved for their careless propo- 
sitions, and therefore am weU pleased that even 
amongst themselves some are so convinced of the 
weakness of their usual ministries of repentance, 
that, as much as they dare, they call upon the priests 
to be more deliberate in their absolutions, and severe 
in their impositions of satisfactions, requiring a 
longer time of repentance before the penitents be 
reconciled. 

Monsieur Amauld, of the Sorbonne, hath ap- 
peared publicly in reproof of a frequent and easy 
communion, without the just and long preparations 
of repentance, audits proper exercises and ministry. 
Petavius the Jesuit hath opposed him ; the one 
cries, " The present church," the other, " The an- 
cient church ; " and as Petavius is too hard for his 
adversary in the present authority, so Monsieur 
Amauld hath the clearest advantage in the preten- 
sions of antiquity and the arguments of truth ; from 
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which Petaviiu and his abettor Bagot the Jesuit 
have no weape or defensatiTC, but by distinguish- 
ing repentance into solemn and sacramental : which 
is just as if they should say, repentance is twofold $ 
(me, such as was taught and practised by the primi- 
tive church ; the other, that which is in use this 
day in the church of Rome : for there is not so 
much as one pregnant testimony in antiquity for 
the first four hundred years, that there was any re- 
pentance thought of, but repentance toward God, 
and sometimes performed in the church, in which, 
after their stations were performed, they were ad- 
mitted to the holy communion ; excepting only in 
the danger or article of death, in which they hastened 
the compunion, and enjoined the stations to be 
afterward completed, in case they did recover, and 
if they did not, they left the event to God. But 
this question of theirs can never be ended upon the 
new principles, nor shall be freely argued because 
of their interest For whoever are obliged to pro- 
fess some fidse propositions, shall never from thence 
find out i|n entire truth ; but like casks in a 
troubled sea, sometimes they will be under water, 
sometimes above. For the productions of error are 
infinite, but most commonly monstrous : and in the 
fairest of them there will be some crooked or de- 
fonned part 

But of the thing itself I have given such accounts 
as I could, being engaged on no side, and the ser> 
vant of no interest, and have endeavoured to repre- 
sent the dangers of every sinner, the difiiculty of 
obtaining pardon, the many parts and progressions 
of repentance, the severity of the primitive church, 
their rigid doctrines and austere disciplines ; the de- 
grees of easiness and complyings that came in by 
negligence ; and I desire that the effect should be, 
that all the pious and religious curates of souls in 
the church of England would endeavour to produce 
80 much fear and reverence, caution and wariness, 
in all their penitents, that they should be willing to 
undergo more severe methods in their restitution 
than now they do : that men should not dare to ap- 
proach to the holy sacrament, as soon as ever their 
foul hands are wet with a drop of holy rain ; but 
that they should expect the periods of life, and 
when they have given to their curate fair testimony 
of a hearty repentance, and know it to be so within 
themselves, they may with comfort to all parties, 
communicate with holiness and joy. For I con- 
ceive this to be that event of things which was de- 
signed by St. Paul« in that excellent advice ; " Obey 
them that have the rule over you, Koi Wc/kctc, 
* submit yourselves,' (vis. to their ordering and dis- 
cipline,) because they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give accounts for them, that they may do 
it with joy.'' I am sure we cannot give accounts of 
souls of which we have no notice : and though we 
had reason to rescue them from the yoke of bondage, 
which the unjust laws and fetters of annual and pri- 
vate confession (as it was by them ordered) did 
make men to complain of; yet I believe we should 
be all unwilling our charges should exchange these 
fetters for worse, and by shaking off the laws of 
B Heb. xiii. 17. 



confession, accidentally entertain the tyranny of sin. 
It was neither fit that all should be tied to it, nor yet 
that all should throw it off. There are some sins, 
and some cases, and some persons, to whom an 
actual ministry and personal provision and conduct 
by the priest^s office, were better than food or physic. 
It were therefore very well if great sinners could be 
invited to bear the yoke of holy discipline, and do 
their repentances under the conduct of those who 
must give an account of them, that they would in- 
quire into the state of their souls, that they would 
submit them to be judged by those who are justly 
and rightly appointed over them, or such whom they 
are permitted to choose; and then that we would 
apply ourselves to understand the secrets of religion, 
the measures of the Spirit, the conduct of souls, the 
advantages and disadvantages of things and persons, 
the ways of Ufe and death, the labyrinths of tempta- 
tion, and all the remedies of sin, the public and 
private, the great and httle, lines of conscience, and 
all those ways by which men may be assisted and 
promoted in the ways of godhness : for such know- 
ledge, as it is most difficult and secret, untaught and 
unregarded, so it is most necessary ; and for want of 
it, the holy sacrament of the eucharist is oftentimes 
given to them that are in the gall of bitterness : that 
which is holy is given to dogs. Indeed neither we 
nor our forefethers could help it always ; and the 
disciphne of the church could seize but upon few : 
all were invited, but none but the willing could re- 
ceive the benefit; but, however, it were pity that 
men, upon the account of little and trifling objec- 
tions, should be discouraged frt>m doing themselves 
benefit, and from enabling us with greater advantages 
to do our duty to them. It was of old observed of the 
christians ; TLeldovrai rdic t^tpw/jdvoit ydfjtott, koI role 
l^lotc filoit viKtatn TovQ v6iunK ? " They obey the 
laws, and by the excellency of their own lives excel 
the perfection of the laws :" and it is not well, if we 
shall be earnest to tell them that such a thing is 
not necessary, if we know it to be good. For in 
this present dissolution of manners, to teU the people 
concerning any good thing, that it is not necessary, 
is to tempt them to let it alone. 

The Presbyterian ministers (who are of the church 
of England, just as the Irish are English) have ob- 
tained such power with their proselytes, that they 
take some account of the souls (of such as they 
please) before they admit them to their communion 
in sacraments ; they do it to secure them to their 
party, or else make such accounts to be as their 
Shibboleth, to discern their Jews from the men of 
Ephraim : but it were very well we would do that 
for conscience, for chari^, and for piety, which 
others do for interest, or seal; and that we would 
be careful to use all those ministries, and be earnest 
for all those doctrines, which visibly in the causes 
of things are apt to produce holiness and severe 
living. It is no matter whether by these arts any 
sect or name be promoted; it is certain christian 
religion would, and that is the real interest of us ail, 
that those who are under our charges should know 
the force of the resurrection of Christ, and the con- 
duct of the Spirit, and hve according to the parity 
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of God, and the light of the gospeL To this let us 
co-operate with all wisdom, and earnestness, and 
knowledge, and spiritual understanding. And there 
is no better way in the world to do this, than by 
ministering to persons singly in the conduct of their 
repentance ; which as it is the work of erery man, 
so there are but few persons who need not the cour 
duct of ja spiritual guide in the beginnings and pro- 
gressions of it. 

To the assistance of this wcnrk I haye now put 
my symbol, having by the sad experience of my 
own miseries and the calamities of others, to whose 
restitution I have been called to minister, been 
taught something of the secret of souls : and I have 
reason to think that the words of our dearest Lord 
to St. Peter were also spoken to me ; " Tu autem 
conversus confirma fratres." I hope I have received 
many of the mercies of a repenting sinner, and I 
have felt the turnings and varieties of spiritual in* 
tercourses ; and I have often observed the advantages 
in ministering to others, and am most confident that 
the greatest benefits of our ofi&ce may, with best ef- 
fect, be communicated to souls in personal and par- 
ticular ministrations. In the following book I have 
given advices, and have asserted many truths in 
order to all this : I have endeavoured to break in 
pieces almost all those propositions, upon the confi- 
dence of which men have been negligent of severe 
and strict hving: I have cancelled some false 
grounds upon which many answers in moral' the- 
ology used to be made to inquiries in cases of con- 
science: I have, according to my weak ability, 
described all the necessities, and great inducements 
of a holy life ; and have endeavoured to do it so 
plainly, that it may be useful to every man, and so 
inoffensively, that it may hurt no man. 

I know but one objection which I am likely to 
meet withal (excepting those of my infirmity and 
disability, which I cannot answer but by protesting 
the piety of my purposes) but this only, that in the 
chapter of original sin, I speak otherwise than is 
spoken commonly in the church of England : whose 
ninth article afiirms, that the natural propensity to 
evil, and the perpetual lusting of the flesh against 
the spirit, deserves the anger of God and damna- 
tion ; against which I so earnestly seem to dispute 
in the sixth chapter of my book. To this I answer, 
that it is one thing to say a thinfg in its own nature 
deserves damnation ; and another to say, it is 
damnable to all those persons in whom it is sub- 
jected. The thing itself, that is, our corrupted 
nature, or our nature of corruption, does leave us 
in the state of se])aration from God, by being im- 
able to bear us to heaven: imperfection of nature 
can never carry us to the perfections of glory ; and 
this I conceive to be aU that our church intends : 
for tliat in the state of nature we can only fall short 
of heaven, and be condemned to a ** poena damn!,'' 
is the severest thing that any sober person owns ; 
and this I say, that nature alone cannot bring us to 
God; without ^e regeneration of the Spirit, and 
the grace of God, we can never go to heaven : but 
because this nature was not spoiled by infants, but 
by persons of reason, and we are all admitted to a 



new covenant of mercy and grace, made with Adam 
presently after his fall, that is, even before we were 
bom, as much as we were to a participatioD of sin 
before we were bom, no man can perish actually 
for that, because he is reconciled by this. He that 
says, every sin is damnable, and deserves the anger 
of God, says true ; but yet some persons that sin of 
mere infirmity, are accounted by God in the rank of 
innocent persons. So it is in this article. Con- 
cupiscence remains in the regenerate, and yet con- 
cupiscence hath the nature of sin, but it brings not 
condemnation. These words explain the former. 
Original imperfection is snch a thing as is even in 
the regenerate ; and it is of the nature of sin, that 
is, it is the effect of one sin, and the cause, of many ; 
but yet it is not damning, because as it is subjected 
in unconsenting persons, it loses its own natural 
venom, and relation to .guiltiness, that is, it may of 
itself in its abstracted nature be a sin, and deserve 
God*s anger, viz. in some persons, in aU them that 
consent to it : but that which will always be in per- 
sons that shall never be damned, that is, in infants 
and regenerate, shall never damn them. And this 
is the main of what I afiirm. And since the church 
of England intended that article against the doctrine 
of the Pelagians, I suppose I shall not be thought 
to recede from the spirit and sense of the article, 
though I use differing manners of expression; be- 
cause my way of explicating this question, does 
most of all destroy the Pelagian heresy, since 
although I am desirous to acquit the dispensation of 
God and his justice from any imputation or suspi- 
cion of wrong, and am loth to put our sins upon the 
account of another, yet I impute all our evils to the 
imperfections of our nature and the malice of our 
choice, which does most of all demonstrate, not only 
the necessity of grace, but also of infant baptism : 
and then to accuse this doctrine of Pelagianism, 
or any newer name of heresy, will seem like impo- 
tency and weakness of spirit; but there will be 
nothing of truth or learning in it. And although 
this article was penned according to the style of 
the schools, as they then did love to speak, yet the 
hardest word in it is capable of such a sense as 
complies with the intendment of that whole sixth 
chapter. For though the church of England pro- 
fesses herself fidlible, and consequently that all her 
truths may be peaceably improved ; yet I do think 
that she is not actually deceived; and also that 
divers eminently learned do consent in my sense of 
that article. However, I am so truly zealous for her 
honour and peace, that I wholly submit all that I 
say there, or any where else, to her most pradent 
judgment And though I may most easily be de- 
ceived, yet I have given my reasons for what I say, 
and desire to be tried by them, not by prejudice, and 
numbers, and zeal : and if any man resolves to un- 
derstand the article in any other sense than what I 
have now explicated, all that I shall say is, that it 
may be I cannot reconcile my doctrine to his expli- 
cation ; it is enough that it is consistent with the 
article itself in its best understanding and compliance 
with the truth itself, and the justification of God. 
However, he that explicates the article, and thinks 
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it means as he says, does all the honour he can to 
the authority ; whose words if he does not under- 
stand, yet the sanction he reyeres. 

And this liberty I now take, is no other than 
hath been used by the severest votaries in that 
church where to dissent is death, I mean, in the 
church of Rome. I call to witness those disputa- 
tions and contradictory assertions in the matter of 
some articles, which are to be observed in Andreas 
Vega, Dominicus k Soto, Andradius, the lawyers 
about the question of divorces, and clandestine con- 
tracts, the divines about predetermination, and about 
this very article of original sin, as relating to the 
Virgin Mary. But blessed be God, we are under 
the discipline of a prudent, charitable, and indulgent 
mother ; and if I may be allowed to suppose, that 
the article means no more in short, than the office 
of baptism explicates at large, I will abide by the 
trial, there is not a word in the rubrics or prayers, 
but may very perfectly consist with the doctrine I 
deliver. But though the church of England is my 
mother, and I hope I shall ever live, and at last 
die, in her communion, and if God shall call me to 
it, and enable me, I will not refuse to die for her ; 
yet I conceive there is something most highly con- 
siderable in that saying, ** Call no man master upon 
earth :" that is, no man's explication of her articles 
shall prejudice my affirmative, if it agrees with 
Scripture, and right reason, and the doctrine of the 
primitive church for the first three hundred years ; 
and if in any of this I am mistaken, I will most 
thankfully be reproved, and most readily make 
honourable amends. But my proposition, I hope, 
is not built upon the sand : and I am most sure it is 
80 zealous for God's honour, and the reputation of his 
justice and wisdom, and goodness, that I hope all 
that are pious (unless they labour under some pre- 
jadice, and prepossession) will upon that account be 
zealous for it, or at least confess, that what I in- 
tend hath in it more of piety, than their negative 
can have of certainty. That which is strained and 
held too hard will soonest break. He that stoops 
to the authority, yet twists the article with truth, 
preserves both with modesty and religion. 

One thing more I fear will trouble some persons, 
who will be apt to say to me, as Avitus of Vienna 
did to Faustus of Rhegium ; *' Hie quantum ad 
frontem pertinet, quasi abstinentissimam vitam pro- 
fessus, et non secretam crucem, sed publicam vani- 
tatem," &c. That upon pretence of great severity, 
as if I were exact or could be, I urge others to so 
great strictness, which will rather produce despair 
than holiness. Though I have in its proper place 
taken care concerning this, and all the way intend, 
to rescue men firom the just causes and inlets to 
despair ; that is, not to make them do that against 
which, by preaching a holy life, I have prepared 
the best defensative ; yet this I shall say here par- 
ticularly, that I think this objection is but a mere 
excuse which some men would make, lest they 
should believe it necessary to live well. For to 
speak truth, men are not very apt to despair, they 
have ten thousand ways to flatter themselves, and 



they will hope in despite of all arguments to the 
contrary ; in all the Scripture there is but one ex- 
ample of a despairing man, and that was Judas ; 
who did so, not upon the stock of any fierce propo- 
sitions preached to him, but upon the load of his 
foul sin, and the pusillanimity of his spirit But 
they are not to be numbered who live in sin, and 
yet " sibi suaviter benedicunt," think themselves in 
a good condition ; and all they that rely upon those 
false principles which I have reckoned in this pre- 
foce, and confuted in the book, are examples of it 
But it were well if men would distinguish the sin of 
despair fipom the misery of despair. Where God 
hath given us no warrant to hope, there to despair 
is no sin ; it may be a punishment, and to hope also 
may be presumption. 

I shall end with the most charitable advice 
I can give to any of my erring brethren. Let no 
man be so vain as to use all the wit and arts, all the 
shifts and devices, of the world that he may behold, 
to enjoy the pleasure of his sin, since it may bring 
him into that condition, that it will be disputed, 
whether he shall despair or no. Our duty is to 
make our calling and election sure ; which certainly 
cannot be done but by a timely and effective repent- 
ance. But they that will be confident in their 
health, are sometimes pusillanimous in their sick- 
ness, presumptuous in sin, and despairing in the 
day of their calamity. ** Cognitio de incormpto 
Dei jndicio in multis dormit; sedexcitari sole t circa 
mortem," said Plato.** For though men give false 
sentences of the Divine judgments when their 
temptations are high, and their sin is pleasant, yet 
" about the time of their death, their understanding 
and notices are awakened," and they see what they 
would not see before, and what they cannot now 
avoid. 

Thus I have given account of the design of this 
book to you, most reverend fathers and religioust 
brethren of this church ; and to your judgment I 
submit what I have here discoursed of; as knowing 
that the chiefest part of the ecclesiastical office ia 
conversant about repentance ; and the whole go- 
vernment of the primitive church was almost wholly 
employed in ministering to the orders, and restitu- 
tion and reconciliation of penitents ; and therefore 
you are not only by your ability, but by your em- 
ployment and experiences, the most competent 
judges, and the aptest promoters of those truths, 
by which repentance is made most perfect and . 
irreprovable. By your prayers, and your authority, 
and your wisdom, I hope it will be more and more 
effected, that the strictnesses of a holy life be 
thought necessary, and that repentance may be no 
more that trifling little piece of duty, to which the 
errors of the late schools of learning, and the de- 
sires of men to be deceived in this article, have re- 
duced it I have done thus much of my part to- 
ward it, and I humbly desire it may be accepted 
by God, by you, and by all good men. 

JER. TAYLOR. 
* De Repub. 1. 
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THE FOUNDATION AND NECESSITY OF REPENTANCE. 



SECTION I. 

Of the indispensable Necessity of Repentance in 
Remedy to the unavoidable transgressing the 
Covenant of Works, 

In the first intercourse with man, God made such 
a covenant as he might justly make out of his ab- 
solute dominion, and such as was agreeable with 
those powers which he gave us, and the instances 
in which obedience was demanded. For, 1. Man 
was made perfect in his kind, and God demanded 
of him perfect obedience. 2. The first covenant 
was ** the covenant of works ; " that is, there was 
nothing in it, but man was to obey or die : but God 
laid but one command upon him that we find ; the 
covenant was instanced but in one precept In that 
he failed, and therefore he was lost There was 
here no remedy, no second thoughts, no amends to 
be made. But because much was not required of 
him, and the commandment was very easy, and he 
had strengths more than enough to keep it, there- 
fore he had no cause to complain : God might, and 
did, exact at first the covenant of works ; because 
it was, at first, infinitely tolerable. But, 

2. From this time forward this covenant began 
to be hard, and, by degrees, became impossible ; 
not only because man's fortune was broken, and his 
spirit troubled, and his passions disordered and 
vexed by his calamity and his sin, — ^but because 
man, upon the birth of children and the increase 
of the world, contracted new relations, and conse- 
quently had new duties and obligations ; and men 
hindered one another, and their faculties by many 
means became disordered, and lessened in their 
abilities; and their will becoming perverse, they 
first were unwilling, and then unable, by superin- 
ducing dispositions and habits, contrary to their 
duty. However, because there was a necessity that 
man should be tied to more duty, God did, in the 
several periods of the world, multiply command- 
ments, first to Noah, then to Abraham, and then to 
his posterity ; and by this time they were very 
many : and still God held over man's head the 
covenant of works. 

3. Upon the pressure of this covenant all the world 
did complain, " tanta mandata sunt, ut impossibile 
sit servari ea," said St Ambrose : *' the command- 
ments were so many and great, that it was impos- 
sible they should be kept" * For, at first, there were 
no promises at all of any good, nothing but a 
threatening of evil to the transgressors ; and after a 
long time they were entertained but with the promise 
of temporal good things, which to some men were 

* In cap. 3. Gal 



performed by the pleasures and rewards of sin ; and 
then there being a great imperfection in the nature 
^ of man, it could not be that man should remain in- 
nocent i and for repentance, in this covenant there 
was no regard, or provisions made. But I said* 

4. The covenant of works was still kept cm foot ; 
— how justly, will appear in the sequel ; but the 
reasonableness of it was in this, that men, living in 
a state of awfidness, might be under a pedagogy or 
severe institution, restraining their loosenesses, re- 
collecting their inadvertences, uniting their distrac- 
tions. For the world vras not then prepared by 
spiritual usages and dispositions to be governed by 
love and an easy yoke, but by threatenings and se- 
verities. And Uiis is the account St Paul gives of 
it, 6 vofioQ TOftSaywyocr " the law as a schoolmaster ;"^ 
that is, had a temporary authority serving to other 
ends, with no final concluding power. It could 
chastise and threaten, but it could not condenm : 
it had not power of eternal life and death ; that 
was given by other measures. But because the 
world was wild and barbarous, good men were few, 
the bad potent and innumerable, and sin was con- 
ducted and helped forward by pleasure and impu- 
nity, — it was necessary that God should superinduce 
a law, and show them the rod, and afliright and 
check their confidences, lest the world itself should 
perish by dissolution. The law of Moses was still 
a part of the covenant of works. Some httle it had 
of repentance : sacrifice and expiations were ap- 
pointed for small sins ; but nothing at all for 
greater. Every great sin brought death infallibly. 
And as it had a little image of repentance, so it had 
something of promises, to be as a grace and auxiliary 
to set forward obedience. But this would not do it. 
The promises were temporal, and that could not 
secure obedience in great instances $ and there being 
for them no remedy appointed by repentance, the 
law could not justify ; it did not promise life eternal, 
nor give sufficient security against the temporal; 
only it was brought in as a pedagogy for the present 
necessity. 

5. But this pedagogy or institution was also a 
manuduction to the gospel For they were used 
to severe laws, that they might the more readily 
entertain the holy precepts of the gospel, to which 
eternally they woidd have shut their ears, unless 
they had some preparatory institution of severity 
and fear: and therefore St Paul also calls it, irac^- 
yoiycav €tc XpiOT-oj^, "a pedagogy," or institution 
leading " unto Christ" 

6. For it was this which made the world of the 
godly long for Christ, as having commission to open 
the irpOTirdi/ Airo r«v alwvtav, " the hidden mystery " 
of justification by faith and repentance. For the 

I k Gal ill 24. 
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law called for exact obedience, but ministered no 
grace but that of fear, which was not enough to the 
performance or the engagement of exact obedience. 
All, therefore, were here convinced of sin 9 but by 
this covenant they had no hopes, and therefore 
were to expect relief from another 'and a better : 
according to that saying of St Paul, "The Scripture 
concludes all under sin, (that is, declares all the 
world to be sinners,) that the promise by the faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe."^ 
This St Bernard expresses in these words ; ** Deus 
nobis hoc fecit, ut nostram imperfectionem osten- 
deret, et Christi avidiores nos faceret : " " Our im- 
perfection was sufficiently manifest by the severity 
of the first covenant, that the world might long for 
salvation by Jesus Christ." 

7. For since mankind could not be saved by the 
covenant of works, that is, of exact obedience, they 
must perish for ever 5 or else hope to be saved by 
a covenant of ease and remission, that is, such a 
covenant as may secure man's duty to God, and 
God's mercy to man; and this is the covenant 
which God made with mankind in Christ Jesus, 
the covenant of repentance. 

S. This covenant began immediately after Adam's 
fall For aa soon as the first covenant, the covenant 
of works, was broken, God promised to make it up 
by an instrument of mercy, which himself would 
find out. " The seed of the woman" should make 
lip the breaches of the man. But this should be 
acted and published in its own time, not presently. 
In the mean time, man was, by virtue of that new 
covenant, or promise, admitted to repentance. 

9. Adam confessed his sin and repented. Three 
bnndred years together did he mourn upon the 
mountains of India ; and God promised him a Siu- 
viour, by whose obedience his repentance should be 
accepted. And when God did threaten the old 
world with a flood of waters, he called upon them 
to repent ; but because they did not, God brought 
upon them the flood of waters. For one hundred 
and twenty years together he called upon them to 
return, before he would strike his final blow. Ten 
times God tried Pharaoh, before he destroyed him. 
And in all ages, in all periods, and with all men, 
God did deal by this measure ; and (excepting that 
God in some great cases, or in the beginning of a sanc- 
tion to establish it with the terror of a great example) 
be scarce ever destroyed a single man with temporal 
death for any nicety of the law, but for long and 
great prevarications of it : and when he did other- 
wise, he did it after the man had been highly warned 
of the particular, and could have obeyed easily ; 
which was the case of the man that gathered sticks 
npon the sabbath ; and was like the case of Adam, 
who was upon the same account judged by the 
covenant of works. 

10. This, then, was an emanation both of God's 
justice and his mercy. Until man had sinned, he 
was not the subject of mercy : and if he had not 
then received mercy, the infliction had been too 
severe and unjust ; since the covenant was beyond 

' Gal. iii. 22. «» 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

* Plato, lib. 5.de leg. Demosth. contra Timocratem. Plu- 



the measures of man, after it began to multiply into 
particular laws, and man by accident was lessened 
in his strengths. 

11. From hence the corollaries are plain, 1. 
God was not unjust for beginning his intercourse 
with mankind by the covenant of works, for these 
reasons. 

I. Because man had strengths enough to do it, 
until he lessened his own abilities. 

II. The covenant of works was, at first, instanced 
but in a small commandment : in abstaining from 
the fruit of one tree, when he had by him very 
many others for his use and pleasure. 

III. It was necessary that the covenant of works 
should begin: for the covenant of faith and repent- 
ance could not be at first ; there was no need of 
it, no opportunity for it, it must suppose a defailance, 
or an infirmity, as physic supposes sickness and 
mortality. 

IV. God never exacted the obedience of man by 
strict measures, by the severity of the first covenant 
after Adam's fall ; but men were saved then as. 
now : they were admitted to repentance, and justified 
by faith and the works of feith. And therefore 
the Jews say that three things were before the world, 
the law, — ^^e name of the Messias, — and repent- 
ance ; — ^that is, as St Paul better expresses it, This 
repentance through faith in the Messias is " the 
hidden wisdom of God, ordained before the world 
unto our glory." ™ So that, at first, it was not im- 
possible ; and when it was, it was not exacted in the 
impossible measure : but it was kept in pretence 
and overture for ends of piety, wisdom, and mercy, 
of which I have given account; it wssaw^la awo- 
K€KpvfifUv7ij '' a wise dispensation," but it was 
" hidden." 

12. For since it is essential to a law, that it be 
in a matter that is possible, it cannot be supposed 
that God would judge man by an impossible com- 
mandment.^ A good man would not do it, much less 
the righteous and merciful judge of men and angelt. 
But God, by holding over the world the covenant of 
works, " non fecit prevaricatores sed humUes ;" " did 
not makeus sinnera" by not observing the ^Sucpi&ia, 
the minutes and tittles of the law, ** but made us 
humble," needing mercy, begging grace, longing for 
a Saviour, relying upon a better covenant, waiting 
for better promises, praying for the Spirit of grace, 
repenting of our sins, deploring our infirmities, and 
justified by faith in the promises of God. 

13. II. This, then, is the great introduction and 
necessity of repentance. We neither could have 
lived without it, nor have understood the way of the 
Divine justice, nor have felt any thing of his most 
glorious attribute. But the admission of us to re- 
pentance is the great verification of his justice, and 
the most excellent expression of his mercy : this is 
the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, springing from 
the fountains of grace, purchased by the blood of the 
holy Lamb, the eternal sacrifice, promised from the 
beginning, always ministered to man's need in the 
secret economy of God, but proclaimed to all the 

tar. in Solon. Corius Fortunatianus Rhet Nemo obligatar 
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world at the revelation of God incarnate, the first 
day of our Lord Jesus. 

14. Eut what are we eased now under the gospel, 
which is a law of greater holiness and more com- 
mandments, and a sublimer parity, in which we are 
tied to more severity than ever man was bound to, 
under any institution and covenant ? If the law was 
an impossible commandment, who can say he hath 
strictly and punctually performed the injunctions of 
the gospel? Is not the little finger of the Son 
heavier than the Father's loins ? Here therefore it 
is to be inquired, Whether the commandments of 
Jesus Christ be as impossible to be kept as the law 
of Moses? If we by Christ be tied to more holiness 
than the sons of Israel were by Moses's law, then 
because that could not be kept, then neither can this. 
But if we be not tied to more than they, how is the 
law of Christ a more perfect institution ? and how can 
we now be justified by a law no better than that, by 
which we could not be justified ? But then, if this 
should be as impossible as ever, why is it anew 
imposed ? why is it held over us, when the ends for 
which it was held over us, now are served? And at 
last, how can it be agreeable to God's wisdom and 
justice, to exact of us a law which we cannot per- 
form, or to impose a law which cannot justly be 
exacted ? The answering and explicating this difil- 
culty, will serve many propositions in the doctrine 
of repentance. 



SECTION 11. 

Of the Possibility cr Impossibility of keeping the 
Precepts of the Gospel. 

15. It were strange that it should be possible for 
all men to keep the commandments, and required 
and exacted of all men with the intermination or 
threatening of horrid pains, and yet that no man 
should ever do it. St. Jerome brings in Atticus thus 
arguing ; " Da exemplum, aut confitere imbeciUita- 
tem tuam ;" ^ and the same also was the argument 
of Orosius ; and the reasonableness of. it is a great 
prejudice against the contrary affirmation of St. 
Austin, Alipius et Evodias, Aurelius et Possidius, 
who, — ^because it is no good consequence to argue 
'* k non esse ad non posse," and though it is not 
done, yet possibly it might ; conclude, that it is pos- 
sible to keep the commandments ; though as yet no 
man ever did, but he that did it for us all. But as 
Marcellinus said well, " It is hard to say, that by a 
man a thing can be done, of which although there 
was a great necessity and a severe commandment, 
yet there never was any example." — ^Because in 
men there is such infinite variety of tempers, dispo- 
sitions, apprehensions, designs, fears and hopes, 
purposes and interests, that it were next to a miracle 
that not one of all mankind should do what he can, 
and what so highly concerns him. But because 
this, although it be a high probability, yet is no cer- 
tain demonstration ; that which St PaulP taught is 

o Lib. 1. Dial adv. Pelag. 
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certainly to be relied upon, *' that the law could not 
do it for us," that is, could not bring us justification, 
<' in that it was weak through the flesh ;" meaning, 
that because we were so weak we could not fulfil 
the righteousness of the law, therefore we could not 
be justified by that covenant. *' Mosi manns graves, 
&cies comuta, impedita lingua, lapidee tabuls:" 
" Moses's hands were heavy, his face bright, his 
tongue stammering, and the tables were of atone ;" 
by which is meant, that the imposition and the bur- 
den were great, but the shoulder is weak and 
crushed, and therefore wan not aUe to bear it; 
and therefore much less can it stand under a 
bigger load, if the holy precepts of the gospel 
should prove so^ and we be assisted by no firmer 
supporters. 

1 6. For the nature and constitution of man are 
such, that he cannot perpetually attend to any state 
of things : " Voluntas per momenta variatur, quia 
solus Dens immutabilis;"^ Variety and change, in- 
constancy and repentance, are in his very nature. If 
he be negligent, he is soon tempted. If he be watch- 
ful, he is soon wearied. If he be not instructed, he is 
exposed to every abuse. If he be, yet he is ignorant 
of more than he knows, and may be cozened by very 
many things; and in what he knows or seems to 
know, he is sometimes confident, sometimes capri- 
cious, curious and impertinent, proud and con- 
temptuous. The commandments are instanced in 
things against our natural inclinations, and are re- 
straints upon our appetite; and although a man 
may do it in single instances, yet to act a part of 
perpetual violence and preternatural contentions, is 
too hard and severe an expectation, and the of^en- 
unavoidable failings of men will show how impos- 
sible it is. It is, as St Jerome's expression is, as if 
a man should hale a boat against the stream; if 
ever he slacken his hand, the vessel falls back : and 
if ever we give way to our appetite in any of the 
forbidden instances, we descend naturally and easily. 
Some vices are proportionable to a man's temper, 
and there he falls pleasantly and with desire ; *H^v 
TO Kara ^vtriv, to Zt (iiaiov Xwrrfpoy, said Aristotle ; 
" That which is natural is sweet, but tiiat which is 
violent is troublesome:" to others he is indifierent, 
but to them he is turned by every bias. If a man 
be morose, he is apt to of^nd with sullenness and 
angry pretensions; but if he be compliant and 
gentle, he is easily coeened with fair entreaties. If 
he be alone, he is sad and fantastic, and ** woe to 
him that is alone ; " if he be in company, it will be 
very hard for him to go with them to the utmost 
limits of permission, and not to step beyond it. No 
man's leisure is great enough to attend the inquiry 
after all the actions and particulars, for which he is 
to be judged : and he does many things, which he 
considers not whether they be sins or no ; and when 
he does consider, he often judges wrong. For some 
things there are no certain measures ; and there are 
very many constituent or intervening things and 
circumstances of things, by which it is made impos- 
sible to give a certain judgment of the whole. 

« St Jerom. lib. 2. in Gal. c. 3. 
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Oftentimes a man is saiprised and cannot deliberate 
for want of time: sometimes he is amazed, and 
wants order and distinction to his thoughts, and 
cannot deliberate for want of powers. Sometimes 
the case is such, that if a man determines it against 
his temporal interest, he determines falsely, and yet 
he thinks he does it safest: and if he judges in 
compliance with his temporal regards, he cannot be 
confident but that he was moved, not by the prevail- 
ing reason, but by prevailing passion. If the dis- 
pute be concerning degrees, there is no certain 
measure to weigh them by: and yet sometimes a 
degree does diversify the kind, and virtue and vice 
are but differing degrees of the same instance : and 
the ways of sinning upon the stock of ignorance are 
as many as there are ignorances, and degrees, and 
parts, and vicious causes, and instances of it 

17. Concerning our infirmities, they are so many 
that we can no more account concerning the ways 
of error coming upon that stock, than it can be 
reckoned in how many places a lame man may 
stumble, that goes a long journey in difficult and 
uneven ways. We have beginning infant-strengths, 
"which are therefore imperfect because they can 
grow:" *'Crescere posse imperfectce rei signum 
est:"" and when they are most confirmed and full 
grown, they are imperfect still. When we can 
reckon all the things of chance, then we have 
summed up the dangers and aptnesses of man to sin 
upon that one principle ; but so as they can, they 
are summed up in the words of Epiphanius ; ^ Ovjc 
^yaipovfuv ri)v rov Oeov ijuXavOpwiriay, ii^&reg ro 
Kiipvyfia Ttfi: aXrfi^iaQ, jcai tov eXeov rov henrorov, 
Koi TO trvyyvuKTToy t^c ^htrtiiiQy ro thpivierrov rfjc 
^hocfitf TO aadevEQ rfjt aapKog, t6 woXv^Xvtrrov r^c 
rwK iroXX&y avOp^firtav aitrOriffeiaC' " The condition 
of our nature^ the inconstancy of our spirits, the 
infirmity of our flesh, the distraction of our senses, 
are an argument to make us with confidence expect 
pardon and mercy from the loving-kindness of the 
Lord, according to the preaching of truth, the gospel 
of Christ." 

18. But besides all this, the numbers of sin are 
oot easily to be told : the lines of account are various 
and changeable, our opinions uncertain, and we are 
afirighted from one into another, and all changes 
from sin are not into virtue, but more commonly 
into sio. *' Obsessa mens hominis et undique diaboli 
infestatione vallata vixoccurrit singulis, .vixresistit, * 
si avaritia prostrata est, exsurgit libido." " And if 
we do not commit things forbidden, yet the sins of 
omission are innumerable and undiscemible. Busi- 
nesses intervene, and visits are made, and civilities to 
be rendered, and friendly compliances to be enter- 
tained, and necessities to be served, and some things 
thought so which are not so, — and so the time goes 
away, and the duty is left undone; prayers are 
hindered, and prayers are omitted ; and concerning 
every part of time which was once in our power, no 
num hving can give a fair account. 

19. This moral demonstration of the impossi- 
bility of perfect and exact obedience and innocence, 
would grow too high, if I should tell how easily 

* Seneca, Ep. 67. > Haeres. 59. 



our duties are soured even when we think we walk 
wisely. Severity is quickly turned into ungentle- 
ness, love of children to indulgence, joy to gaiety, 
melancholy to peevishness, love pf our wives to 
fondness, liberties of marriage to licentiousness, de- 
votion to superstition, austerity to pride, feasting to 
intemperance, urbanity to foolish jesting, a free 
speech into impertinence and idle talking. 

20. There were no bottom of this consideration, 
if we consider how aU mankind sins with the tongue. 
" He that offends not in his tongue, he is a perfect 
man indeed :" but experience and the following con- 
siderations do manifest, that no man is so perfect. 
For, 

21. Every passion of the soul is a spring and a 
shower, a parent and a nurse, to sin. Our passions 
either mistake their objects, or grow intemperate ; 
either they put too much upon a trifie, or too little 
upon the biggest interest. They are material and 
sensual, best pleased and best acquainted with their 
own objects : and we are to do some things, which it 
is hard to be told how they can be in our own power. 
We are commanded to be angry, to love, to hope, 
to desire certain things towards which we cannot be 
so affected ever when we please. A man cannot 
love or hate upon the stock and interest of a com- 
mandment, and yet these are parts of our duty. To 
mourn and to be sorrowful are natural effects of 
their proper apprehensions, and therefore are not 
properly capable of a law. Though it be possible 
for a man who is of a sanguine complexion, in per- 
fect health and constitution, not to act his lust; yet 
it will be found next to impossible not to love it, not 
to desire it : and who wiU find it possible that every 
man, and in all cases of his temptation, should over- 
come his fear P But if this fear be instanced in a 
matter of religion, it wiU be apt to multiply eternal 
scruples ; and they are equivocal effects of a good 
meaning, but are proper and univocal enemies to 
piety and a wise religion. 

22. I need not take notice of the infinite 
variety of thoughts and sentences, that divide all 
mankind concerning their manner of pleasing and 
obeying God; and the appendant zeal by which 
they are furiously driven on to promote their errora 
or opinions, as they think, for God : and he that 
shall tell these men they do amiss, would be won- 
dered at ; for they think themselves secure of a good 
reward, even when they do horrible things. But 
the danger here is very great, when the instrument 
of serving God is nothing but opinion and passion 
abused by interest ; especially since this passion of 
itself is very much to be suspected; it being te- 
merity or rashness; (for some seal is no better;) 
and its very formality is inadvertency and incon- 
sideration. 

23. But the case is very often ao, that even the 
greatest consideration is apt to be mistaken : and 
how shall men be innocent, when besides the signal 
precepts of the gospel, there are propounded to us 
some general measures, and, as I may call them, 
" extraregular lines," by which our actions are to be 
directed ; such as are, the analogy of faith, fame, 
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reputation, public honesty, not giving offence, being 
exemplary ; all which, and divers others, being in- 
definite measures of good and evil, are pursued as 
men please, and as they will understand them. 
And because concerning these, God alone can judge 
righteously, he alone can tell when we have ob- 
served them : we cannot ; and therefore it is certain 
we very often do mistake. 

24. Hence it is that they who mean holiness and 
purity, are forced to make to themselves rules and 
measures by way of idea or instrument, endeavour- 
ing to choose that side which is the surest ; which 
indeed is but a guessing at the way we should walk 
in ; and yet by this way also, men do often run into 
a snare, and lay trouble and intricacy upon their 
consciences, unnecessary burdens which presently 
they grow weary of : and in striving to shake them 
off, they gall the neck, and introduce tediousness of 
spirit or despair. 

25. For we see when religion grows high, the 
dangers do increase, not only by the proper dangers 
of that state, and the more violent assaults made 
against saints than against meaner persons of no 
religious interest ; but because it will be impossible 
for any man to know certainly what Intention of 
spirit is the ** minimum religionis," the necessary 
condition, under, or less than, which God will not 
accept the action : and yet sometimes two duties 
justle one another, and while we are zealous in one, 
we less attend the other, and therefore cannot easi- 
ly be certain of our measures ; and because some- 
times two duties of a very different matter are to 
be reconciled and waited upon, who can tell what 
will be the event of it, — since man's nature is so 
limited and littie, that it cannot at once attend upon 
two objects ? 

26. Is it possible that a man should so attend 
his prayers, that his mind should be always present 
and never wander ? does not every man complain 
of this, and yet no man can help it ? And if of 
this alone we had cause to complain, yet even for 
this we were not innocent in others ; and " he that 
is an offender in one, is guilty of all ;'* and yet it 
is true that ** in many things we all offend." And 
all this is true when a man is well and when he is 
wise ; but he may be foolish and he will be sick ; 
and there is a new scene of dangers, new duties, 
and new infirmities, and new questions, and the old 
uncertainty of things, and the same certainty of doing 
our duty weakly, and imperfectiy, and pitiably. 

-Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te 



Conatus non pcsniteat votique peracti ? Juvkn. 

27. Since therefore every sin is forbidden, and 
yet it can enter from so many angles, I may con- 
clude in the words of Sedulius ;* ** Lex spiritualis 
est, quia spiritualia mandat, ardua prcecipit opera 
spiritus, prohibens peccata, et ide6 non potest im- 
pleri : " " God's law is spiritual, and we are carnal 
and disproportionate to it while we are in the state 
of conjunction, and therefore it cannot be kept** — 
"Deus jugum legis homini imponit, homo ferre 

> In cap. 7. Rom. r Garm. de ingntis, c. 9. 
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non valet," said the fathers of the synod of Frank- 
fort ; " God hath imposed a yoke, but man caimot 
bear it" For that I may sum up all, 

28. In affirmative precepts the measure is, — ^To 
love God with all our fiiculties and degrees. — In 
negative precepts the measure is, — Not to lust or 
desire. — Now if any man can say that he can so 
love God in the proper and full measures, as never 
to step aside towards the creatures with whom he 
daily converses, and is of the same kindred with 
them, and that he can so abstain from the creature, 
as never to covet what he is forbidden ; then indeed 
he justifies God in imposing a possible law, and 
condemns himself that he does not what he ought 
But in all he infers the absolute necessity of re- 
pentance. 

29. But because we are sure God is just and 
cannot be otherwise, all the doctors of the church 
have endeavoured to tie these things together, and 
reconcile our state of infirmity with the justification 
of God. Many lay the whole fault upon man, not 
on the impossible imposition. But that being the 
question, cannot be concluded on either hand with 
a bare affirmative or negative ; and besides it was 
condemned by the African councils to say, that a 
man might, if he pleased, live without sin. 

Posse hominem sine peccato decurrere vitam. 
Si yelit, ut potuit, nullo 4elinquere primus 
Libertate suft : nempe haec damaata fii^re 
Conciliis, mundique manu said Prosper.7 

For if it were only the fault of men, then a man 
might, if he pleased, keep the whole law, and then 
might be justified by the law, and should not need 
a Saviour. St Austin* indeed thought it no great 
error, and some African bishops did expressly aflinn, 
that some from their conversion did to the day of 
their death live without sin. This was worse than 
that of Pelagius, save only that these took in the 
grace of God, which (in that sense which the church 
teaches) the Pelagians did not But this also was 
afiSbrmed by St Austin:^ upon which account it 
must foUow that the commandments are therefore 
possible, because it is only our fault that they are 
not kept But how to reconcile this opinion 
and saying of St Austin and some other Africans, 
with the African councils, with St Jerome, Orosius, 
Lactantius, and with St Austin himself,^ and gene- 
raUy the whole ancient church against the Pelagians, 
I cannot understand : but it is sufficiently confuted 
by all the foregoing considerations. 

30. St Jerome says, that the observation of the 
commandments is possible to the whole church, but 
not to every single person : but then the difficulty 
remains. For the whole church, being a collection 
of single persons, is not the subject of a law. 
Nothing is universal but names and words ; a thing 
cannot be universal, it is a contradiction to say it 
is. To say the church can keep it, is to say that 
every man can keep it ; to say, that every man of 
the church cannot keep it, is to say, that the whole 
church cannot keep it; as he that says, maTtJeind 
is reasonable, says, that evertf man is ; but he that 

■ Lib. 2. de merit et remiss, c. 6. lib. de Spirit et Ut c. 1. 
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says, every man is not just, says, that all mankind 
is not just But if it contains in it another sense, it 
is a dangerous affirmative, which I shall represent 
in his own words : " Ita fit ut quod in alio aut 
primum aut totum est, in alio ex parte versetur, et 
tamen non sit in crimine qui non habet omnia, nee 
condemnetur ex eo quod non hal^t, sed justifi- 
cetur ex eo quod possidet"^ I will not be so 
severe as St. Austin, who in his nineteenth ser- 
mon "de tempore," calls it "blasphemy." It is 
indeed a hard saying, if he means that a man can 
be justified by some virtues, though he retains some 
vices : " for he that sins in one, is gmlty of alL" — 
But yet some persons shall be crowned, who never 
converted souls ; and some, that never redeemed 
captives ; and millions, that never sold all and gave 
to the poor ; and there are many graces, of which 
some tives have no opportunities. The state of 
marriage hath some graces proper to itself; and 
the calling of a merchant, and the office of a judge, 
and the employment of an advocate hath some thing6 
of virtue which others do not exercise, and they 
also have their proper graces : and in this sense it 
is true what St Jerome says, that he that hath not 
all, may be justified by what he hath, and not sen- 
tenced for what he hath not ; it not being imputed 
to him that he hath not that of which he hath no 
use. Now although this be true, yet it is not suffi- 
cient to explicate the question ; for the command- 
ments are not only impossible in this sense ; but 
even in that where the scene of his duty docs lie, 
and where his graces ought to have been exercised, 
every man is a sinner, every man hath failed in his 
proper duty and calling. So that now to say, the 
commandments are possible to the whole church, 
and not to every single person, is to divide the duty 
of a christian, and to give to every one a portion of 
duty, which must leave in every one a portion of 
impiety ; and to say that this is keeping the com- 
mandments, or a sufficient means of justification, is 
that which St Austin called blasphemy. 

31. But St Jerome hath another answer: ''Hoc 
et nos dicimus, posse hominem non peccare, si velit, 
pro tempore, pro loco, pro imbeciUitate corpored, 
quamdiu intentus est animus, quamdiu chorda nuUo 
vitio laxatur in cithard :" * " God hath not imposed 
an impossible law. For there is no commandment, 
but a man that considers, that endeavours, that un- 
derstands, that watches, that labours, may do in 
time and place ; and so long as he adverts, and is 
dispassionate, so long his instrument is in tune :" 
which answer is like that saying of the schools, 
that there is no difficulty in things, but every thing 
is easy to be understood ; but that we find difficulty, 
is because of the weakness of the understanding; 
that is, things are easy to be understood, if we were 
wise enough to understand them : but because our 
understanding is weak, therefore things are hard ; 
for to be intelligible, is a relative term ; and it is 
not sense to say, that a thing is in itself easy to be 
understood, but hard to the understanding ; for it is 
as if it were said, it is easy, but that it is hard ; 
and that is the thing, which, in this question, is 

«* Lib. 1. dial. ad?. Pelag. • Dial extr. adv. Pelag. 1. 3. 
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complained of on all hands. For an oak is easy to 
be pulled up by the roots, if a man had strength 
enough to do it ; but if this be imposed upon a weak 
man or a child, they have reason to complain : and 
a bushel or two of wheat is no great thing to carry, 
but it is too great for me, I cannot do it. So by 
this account of St Jerome, the commandments are 
not impossible, for there is not any one of them, but 
any man can do at some time, while he considers 
and is in perfect disposition. But then we are to 
remember, that the commandments are always im- 
posed, and we are not always in that condition of 
good things to be wise and watchful, weU disposed 
and well resolved, standing upon our guard, and 
doing what we can at other times ; and therefore it 
is that the commandments are impossible, So that 
still the difficulty remains, and the inquiry must go 
on, how we are to understand the Divine justice in 
exacting an impossible law ? or if he does not exact 
it, how we understand the way of the Divine wisdom 
in imposing that law, which he cannot justly exact? 

32. To the first I answer, that God doth not 
exact of us what is not possible to be done. The 
highest severity of the gospel is, "to love God 
with all our soul," that is, to love him as much as 
we can love him ; and that is certain we can do. 
Every man can do as much as he can, and God 
requires no more; and even those things wliich 
we can do, though he calls upon us to do the most, 
yet he punishes us not if we do it heartily and sin- 
cerely, though with less passion and exactness. 
Now as God's justice was secured in the imposition 
of the law of Moses, because whatever severity was 
held over them to restrain their loosenesses, yet 
God exacted it only by the measures of a man, and 
healed all their breaches by the medicine of repent- 
ance ; so now, in the gospel, he hath done it much 
more yvfiv^ rn Ke<^aXg, God hath taken the veil off, 
and professed it openly, he hath included this 
mercy in the very constitution of the covenant 
For the gospel is the covenant of repentance : we 
shall not have leave to sin, but we shall have leave 
to repent, if we have sinned : so that God hath im- 
posed a law of perfection, but he exacts it accord- 
ing to the possibilities of imperfect persons : " Om- 
nia mandata Dei facta deputantur, quando quicquid 
non fit, ignoscitur ;" " And then we have kept the 
commandments, when we have received our pardon 
for what we have not kept" ' 

33. II. As the law of Moses was not of itself 
impossible absolutely and naturally; so neither are 
the commandments of the, gospel. For if we con- 
sider the particulars of Moses's law, they were such 
a burden which the Jews themselves were loth to 
part withal ; because it was, in the moral part of it, 
but a law of abstinence from evil ; to which fear 
and temporal promises were, as they understood it, 
a sufficient endearment: but that burden, which 
neither " they nor their fathers were able to bear," 
was the sting of the law, that it allowed no repent- 
ance for great crimes, but the transgressor should 
die " without mercy under two or three witnesses." c 
Now, then, since in the gospel there is no such 

f St. August lib. 1. Retract c. 19. k Heb. x. 2a 
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thing, but there is an allowance of repentance, — 
this must needs be an easy yoke. This only is to 
be added, that the righteousness of the law was in 
abstinence from evil ; the righteousncRs of the gos- 
pel is in that, and in the doing all the affirmative 
commandments of Christ. Now this, being a new 
obligation, brought also with it new abilities, I mean 
the glorious promises of the gospel, which whoso- 
ever believes heartily, will find himself able to do 
or suffer any thing for the enjoying of them ; and 
this is that which is taught us by St Paul : ^ •* For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son," made 
it possible by the Spirit of grace, and by our spiritual 
conversation. 

34. III. There is a natural possibility* and a 
moral : there are abilities in every man to do any 
thing that is there commanded, and he that can do 
well to-day, may do so to-morrow ; in the nature of 
things this is true : and since every sin is a breach of 
a law, which a man might and ought to have kept, 
it is naturally certain, that whenever any man did 
break the commandment, he might have done other- 
wise. In man therefore, speaking naturally and of 
the physical possibilities of things, there is, by those 
assistances which are given in the gospel, ability to 
keep the commandments evangelical. But in the 
moral sense, that is, when we consider what man 
is, and what are his strengths, and how many his 
enemies, and how soon he falls, and that he forgets 
when he should remember, and his faculties are 
asleep when they should be awake, and he is hin- 
dered by intervening accidents, and weakened and 
determined by superinduced qualities, habits, and 
necessities, — the keeping of the commandments is 
morally impossible. Now that this may also be 
taken off, there is an abatement and an allowance 
made for this also. Our infirmities are pitied, our 
ignorances excused, our imavoidable errors not im- 
puted. These in , the law were imputable, and it 
was lawful for the avenger of blood to kill a man- 
slayer who sinned against his will, if he could over- 
take him before he got to sanctuary. These, I say, 
in the law were imputable, but they were not im- 
puted : God's mercy took them off privately upon 
the accounts of his mercy and a general repent- 
ance : but in the gospel, they are neither imputed, 
nor imputable : they were paid beforehand, and put 
upon the accounts of the cross : "God winked at the 
times of your ignorance ; " and, " The Lord had 
pity on me, because I did it in ignorance," said St 
Paul ; and so Christ prayed ; « Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." — " But ye did it 
ignorantly, as did also your nilers ; " so St Peter, 
and upon that account he called them to accept of 
mercy. And it is certain in reason, that if God 
forgives those sins of malice of which we repent, 
infinitely rather will he not impute what we cannot 
probably or possibly avoid. For to do otherwise, 
were rrjs dvOpunrlyrjc icoi KOii'ijc atrdeytia^ tiriKay- 
OayttrSat' ? wc &y tiq ay afioprfiTOvg KoXairit to fisrpoy 
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virep€aly€i r^c Kara ^v9tv kitavopSwfrtWQ'^ it is a 
severity above the measures of human sufferance 
and capacity, to be punished for infirmities when 
they do not sin wilfully ; and therefore God, who 
remembers and pities our infirmities, will never put 
these into his account, especially the holy Jesus 
having already paid our symbol. Upon the account 
of these particulars it is certain, God does not exact 
of us an impossible commandment; that is, not in 
the impossible measure ; for that Is the meaning of 
those words of St Basil, uo-cCcc yap \iytiy khvyara 
eiyat to. rov wyevfiaroi irapayyiXfjuiTa'^ — " It is im- 
pious to say, the commandments of the Spirit," i. e. 
of the gospel, " are impossible," viz. in that sense 
in which they are exacted. 

But now to the second inquiry : Since in justice 
God exacts not an impossible law, how does it con- 
sist with his wisdom to impose what, in justice, he 
does not exact ? I answer, 1. That it "was necessary 
the law, in its latitude and natural extension, should 
be given ; for if, in the sanction, any limits and 
lessenings had been described, it had been a per- 
mission given to us to despise him in a certain de- 
gree, and could, in no sense, have been proportion- 
able to his infinity. God commands us to " love 
him with all our hearts and all our strengths ;" 
that is, always and with all that we can : if less 
than this had been imposed, and we commanded to 
love God but to a less, and a certain proportion, be^ 
sides that it would not have been possible for us to 
understand when we did what was commanded, — it 
would have been either a direct lessening our opinion 
of God, by tempting us to suppose no more love 
was due to him than such a limited measure ; or 
else a teaching us not to give him what was his 
due ; either of which must necessarily tend to God's 
dishonour. 

36. II. The commanding us to do all that we 
can, and that always, though less be exacted, does 
invite our greatest endeavours ; it entertains the 
faculties and labours of the best, and yet despises 
not the meanest ; for they can endeavour too, and 
they can do their best : and it serves the end of 
many graces besides, and the honour of some of the 
Divine attributes. 

37. III. By this means still we are contending 
and pressing forward ; and no man can say, he does 
now comprehend, or that his work is done, till he 
die ; and therefore for ever he must grow in grace, 
which could not be without the proposing of a com- 
mandment, the performance of which would for ever 
sufficiently employ him : for by this means the 
commandments do every day grow more possible 
than at first A lustful person thinks it impossible 
to mortify his lust: but when he hath long con- 
fended and got the mastery, it grows easy, and at 
last, in the progressions of a long piety, sin is more 
impossible^ than duty is. "He that is bom of 
God, sinneth not, neither indeed can he ;" so St. 
John ; — and, " through Christ, that strengthens me, 
I can do all things," saith St Paul. It is long before 

1 In cpistol& ad Innocentium dictam est, multos catholicos 
viros dixisse posse homiDem esse sine peccato per gratiam 
Dei, non k nativitate sed a conversione. 
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a man comes to it, but the impossibility by degrees 
turns into a possibility, and that into an easiness, 
and at last into a necessity. It is a trouble for 
some to commit a sin. By this also we exercise a 
holy fear, and work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. It enlarges our care, and endears our 
watchfulness and caution. It cures or prevents our 
pride and bold challenges of God for rewards, which 
we never can deserve. It convinces us of the ne- 
cessity of the Divine aid, and makes us to rely upon 
God's goodness in helping us, and his mercy in par- 
doning us ; and truly, without this we could neither 
be so sensible of our infirmities, nor of the excellent 
gifts and mercies of God : for although God does 
not make necessities on purpose that he may serve 
them, or introduce sin that he might pardon it, — 
7^t he loves we should depend upon him : and by 
these rare arts of the Divine economy makes us to 
strive to be like him, and in the midst orour finite 
abilities, have infinite desires, that even so we may 
be disposed towards the holiness and glories of 
eternity. 

38. IV. Although God exacts not an impossible 
law under eternal and insufi*erable pains, yet he 
imposes great holiness in unlimited and indefinite 
measures, with a design to give excellent propor- 
tions of reward answerable to the greatness of our 
endeavour. Hell is not the end of them, that fail 
in the greatest measures of perfection ; but great 
degrees of heaven shall be their portion, who do all 
that they can always, and offend in the fewest 
instances. For as our duty is not limited, so neither 
are ^the degrees of glory : and if there were not 
this latitude of duty, neither could there be any 
difference in glory ; neither could it be possible for 
all men to hope for heaven, but now all may : the 
meanest of God's servants shall go thither; and yet 
there are greater measures for the best and most 
excellent services. 

39. Thus we may understand, fhat the imposing 
of the Divine laws, in all the periods of the world, 
was highly consistent with the Divine justice, and an 
excellent, infinite wisdom, and yet in the exacting 
them, mercy prevailed ; — because the covenant of 
works or of exact obedience was never the rule of 
life and death, since the Saviour of the world was 
promised, that is, since the fall of Adam, but all 
mankind was admitted to repentance, and washed 
clean in the blood of the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world, and was skin from the 
beginning of it Repentance was the measure of 
our duty, and the remedy for our evils ; and the com- 
mandments were not impossible to him, that might 
amend what was done amiss. 



SECTION III. 

Hew Repentance^ and the Precept of Perfection 
evangelical^ can stand together. 

40. That the gospel is a covenant of repentance, 
is evident in the whole design and nature of the 

« Matt V. 4a 
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thing, in the preparatory sermons made by the Bap- 
tist, by the apostles of our Lord, by the seventy-two 
disciples, and the exhortations made by St. Peter at 
the first opening the commission, and the secret of 
the religion. Which doctrine of repentance, lest it 
should be thought to be a permission to sin, a leave 
to need the remedy, is charged with an addition of a 
strict and severe holiness, the precept of perfection. 
It therefore must be such a repentance as includes 
in it perfection, and yet the perfection is such as 
needs repentance. How these two are to stand to- 
gether, is the subject of the present inquiry. '' Be 
ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect ; " ^ that is the charge. To be perfect as God, 
and yet to repent as a man, seem contrary to each 
other. They seem so only. For, 

41. I. It does not signify perfection of degrees 
in the natural sense of the word. For as PhUo 
said well, 'A^ev^oic a^ rtkilorrfTiQ kcu iucfkortfrec cvoc 
iim fwrovt " Perfections and the heights of excel- 
lences are only proper to one :" — ^So^oc o fiSvo^ 
Geoc ical reXftoc fiovo^t said Clemens of Alexandria; 
" God /done is wise, he alone is perfect" — ^All that 
we do is but little ; and that little is imperfect, and 
that imperfection is such as could be condemned, 
if God did not use gentleness and mercy towards 
us. But, 

42. II. Although perfection of degrees cannot be 
understood to be our duty in the periods and spaces of 
this life, because we are here in the state of labour 
and contention, of pilgrimage and progression, yet 
even in this life we are to labour towards it : and, 
"Be ye perfect," viz. with the highest degrees of 
holiness, is to be understood in a current and 
transient sense. For this precept, thus understood, 
hath its obligation upon our endeavour only, and 
not upon the event When a general commands his 
army to destroy the enemy, he binds them only to a 
prudent a possible, and vigorous endeavour to do it, 
and cannot intend the effect, but by several parts 
answerable to the steps of the progression. So is 
that in the Psalms ; " Be learned, ye that are 
princes^ of the world ;"° that is. Learn, and so by 
industry and attention arrive at knowledge. For 
although every man be a sinner, yet he that does 
not endeavour to avoid all sin, is not only guilty of 
the sin he commits, — but the negligence also, which 
is the parent of the sin, is another sin, and directly 
criminal. So it is in the degrees of perfection; 
what we cannot attain to, we must at least desire. 
In this world, we cannot arrive thither ; but in this 
life, we must always be going thither. It is " status 
vise ;" grace is the way to glory. And as he, that 
conmiands us to enter into a city from which we are 
hugely distant, means we should pass through all 
the ways that lead thither, so it is here. The 
precept must be given here, and begun, and set 
forward ; and it will be finished hereafter. But as 
a n^an may be an adulterer, or a thief, with his heart 
and his eye, as well as with his hand; so it is also in 
good things: a man's heart and dye may be in heaven, 
that is, in the state of perfection, long before he sets 
his feet upon the golden threshold. His desires 
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are first crowned and sainted, and then the work 
shall be made perfect. 

43. III. There is another sort of perfection, 
which may not be improperly meant in this charge 
of duty, and that is, a perfection of state. " Be ye 
perfect," that is, be ye holy ; for TtXerivw is " sane 
tifico j" and rtXeril is " festum," or " a holy day," a 
day that hath the perfection added to it of which a 
day is capable, a day sanctified to the Lord. For 
reXtiovv is the same with dyta^etv, to " sanctify " 
is to " make perfect." " Nihil enim sanctificavit 
lex," so the Latin reads the words of St. Paul ; ® but 
in the Greek it is heXelwtrev, " The law made that 
perfect which it did sanctify." So that, " Be ye 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect," is, 
Be ye holy like him, or in imitation of him. And 
thus the word is expounded in Plato: TcXoc rwv 
6.yadioy to ofWiutBrivai t^ 0e^ Kara to ^vvutSv' ofwl- 
httriy he hUcuov Koi oaiov fUTo. ^pov^o'ciifc ytviir^at. 
" That is the perfection of good, to be like God; 
but to be like him is to be just, and holy, and 
prudent." — ^That is Kara to Suvarov, " as much as 
we can;" that is, with a hearty, righteous, sincere 
endeavour : for so SmoQ or " holy " is used. It 
signifies sincere, true, without error. Oi^ Strtoy 
lorn TO. fuyoKa (ro<l>6y yevioBai Toy to. fxiKpa firi 
Ivyafuyoy, So Damascius in Suidas : " It is not 
likely or true, that he that is not wise in little things, 
should be wise in great things." But to live holily 
in the christian sense, is to live in faith and good 
works ; that is christian perfection. 'O r^ 8c^ lia 
Trltrrtiog koI &ya6ocpytac oiKeiiadelQ otnog rdi Mnatog 
oyofiaZeTai ilx^Ttac. " He is good and holy, who, 
by fiuth and good works, is like unto God." For 
this perfection or otn^rtfe " holiness," is nothing 
else but a pursuance of that which is just and good ; 
for so said Moses concerning the man that forsook 
God, and denied that he had made a covenant with 
him ; " Do not say in thine heart, "Oaia jjlov yivoiro 
iy Tf avoffTfjyat &iro tov Kvpiov, [* Let it be lawful 
or holy, or permitted tome to depart from the Lord.' " 
To this sense was that of Justin Martyr, who ex- 
])ound8 this phrase of " Be ye perfect " by " Chris- 
tianum fieri ;" " Be perfect," that is, " Be chris- 
tians," be Christ's disciples; for he who" came 
ayawXripCJffai Toy v6p.ov " to fulfil," to consummate 
obedience, to perfect " the law," — to obey him, and 
be disciples of his institution, is our perfection and 
consummation. 

44. IV. This perfection of state, although it does 
not suppose a perfection of degrees, yet it can be no 
less than, 1. a perfection of parts. It must be a 
religion that is not mingled with interest, piety to 
God that is not spoiled with cruelty to our neigh- 
bours, a zeal that hath in it no uncharitableness or 
spite ; that is, our religion must be entire, and not 
defective in any constituent part So St James uses 
the word TikEtoi for 6X($jcX?7poi, " perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing." p 2. To which add this also, 
that to this perfection of state, perseverance is of 
necessity to be added. For so we are taught by the 
same apostle ; " Let patience have her perfect 
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work ;" that is, let it bear you through all your 
trials, lasting till all your sufierings are over ; for he 
that endures to the end, shall be crowned, because 
he only is perfect Our holiness mast persevere to 
the end. But, 3. it must also be growing all the 
way. For this word '' perfect" is sometimes in 
Scripture used for degrees, and as a distinction be- 
tween christians in the measures of duty. St Paul 
uses it to signify *' well grown christians," or men 
in Christianity, ^^nfrf, Ttkeuji xal wtTrXifpiafiiyoi iy 
wayTl ^eXiifiari tov Oeov ; " stand perfectly and full," 
or " confidently fulfilling all the will of God :"«i for 
therefore " we preach Christ, and exhort every man, 
and teach every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man" riXiiov iy Xpt^rf ^liftrov " per- 
fect in Christ Jesus ;" ' that is, that they should not 
always be as babes, for whom milk and weak nutri- 
ment are to be provided ; nor like those silly women, 
always learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth ;" but it is commanded us to 
be wise and perfect, *' to be men in Christ ;" so St 
Paul makes the antithesis ; " Be ye babes in malice, 
but in your minds tIXeioi ylyetr^e, be perfect," ■ that 
is. Be men, wise, and confident, and strong, and well 
grown. " Perfectly instructed ;" that is, " readily 
prepared to every good work ;" not always employed 
in the elements and infant-propositions and practices 
of religion, but doing noble actions, well skilled in 
the deepest mysteries of faith and holiness. This 
is agreeable to that expression of St Paul, who 
having laid the foundation of Christianity by describ- 
ing the fundamentals, intending to speak of the 
more mysterious points of the religion, calls it " a 
going on to perfection :" * so that by this precept of 
perfection it is intended we should do more than 
the lowest measure of our duties, and there is no 
limit, but even the utmost of our power ; all that we 
can, is the measure of our duty : I do not say, all 
that we can naturally or possibly ; but all that we 
can morally and probably, according to the measures 
of a man, and the rate of our hinderances and infir- 
mities. 

45. V. But the last sort and sense of perfection, 
is that which our blessed Saviour intended particu- 
larly in the instance and subject-matter of this pre- 
cept, and that is, a perfection in the kind of action, 
that is, a choice and prosecution of the most noble 
and excellent things in the whole religion. Three 
are especially instanced in the holy gospel. 

1 . The first is, — a being ready, or a making our- 
selves ready to suffer persecution, — ^prescribed by 
our blessed Saviour to the rich young man : "If 
thou wilt be perfect, sell all and give to the poor ; " 
that is. If thou wilt be my disciple, make thyself 
ready, " and come and foUow me."?* For it was at 
that time necessary to all that would follow Christ's 
person and fortune, to quit all they had above their 
needd. For they that followed him) were sure of a 
cross ; and therefore to invite them to be disciples, 
was to engage them to the suffering persecution; 
and this was that which our blessed Saviour calls 
perfection. 
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It is an easy thing to follow God in festivals and 
days of eucharist; but to serve him in hard battles, 
to die for him, is the perfection of love, of faith, and 
obedience. "Obedient unto death," was the cha- 
racter of his own perfection ; for " greater love than 
this hath no man, than to lay down his life." — 
" Scis quern dicam bonum, perfectum, absolutum ? 
Quern malum facere nulla vis, nulla necessitas po- 
test:" "He is good, absolute, and perfect, whom 
no force, no necessity, can make eviL" y 

II. The second instance is, — ^being merciful; — 
for SL Luke recording this precept expounds it by 
iXf^/iovec, " Be ye perfect," * that is, " Be ye merci- 
ful, as your heavenly Father is merciful;" for by 
mercy only we can be like him. "Otrrig rov TrXfiviov 
ava^cxcrai fiapog, oq iv ^ Kpel<T<rwy iariy erepoy rov 
f\aTTOVfjL€vov ehtpyETely iSiXEit S<ra wapa rov Qeov 
\a€aty exei, ravra roiq imdeofiiyoig xopriytavt Geoc 
y/vcrac rwv Xa/i€avovrwv olrroq fiifitirilc rov Qeov. 
" He that bears his neighbours' burden, and is will- 
ing to do benefit to his inferiors, and to minister to 
the needy of the good things which God hath given 
him, — he is as God to them that receive, he is an 
imitator of God himself." * — And Justin Martyr, re- 
citing this precept of our blessed Saviour, instead of 
TiXeioi uses the word xpiyorol ical oiKripiiovtQ, " Be 
ye good and bountiful, as your heavenly Father is." 
— And to this purpose the story of Jesus and the 
young man before mentioned, is interpolated in the 
gospel according to the Hebrews or the Nazarenes, 
*^ The Lord said unto him. How sayest thou, I have 
kept the law and the prophets, when it is written in 
the law. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself? 
and behold, many of thy brethren the sons of Abra- 
ham are covered in filth, and die with hunger, and 
thy house is fiill of good things, and nothing goes 
forth to them from thence. If therefore thou wilt 
be perfect, sell all and give to the poor." — Charity, 
which is the fulfilling the commandment, is also the 
perfection of a christian : and that a giving of alms 
should be " perfection," is not disagreeing with the 
design of the word itself; rcXciv yap Zairayq.v^ say 
the grammarians ; it signifies " to spend ; " and tro- 
Xvr£Xr)c is a "great spender" or a bountiful person. 

III. The third is the very particular to which our 
blessed Master did especially relate in the words of 
the sanction or institution : and we are taught it by 
the particle olv or " therefore." For when the holy 
Jesus had described that glory of Christianity, that — 
" we should love our enemies, bless them that curse 
us, do good to them that hate us, and pray for them 
which despitefully use us and persecute us ; " — he 
propounds the example of our " heavenly Father ; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good." But the publicans love their friends, and 
salute their brethren: but more is expected of us: 
" Be ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect ;" that is, do more than the publicans, do 
as your Father does, be perfect as he is, that is, — 
" love your enemies." 

y Seneca. « Luke vi. 36. 



46. VI. Now concerning this sense of the pre- 
cept of perfection, which is the choice and pur- 
suance of the noblest actions of religion, we must 
observe that they are therefore " perfection," be- 
cause they suppose a man to have passed through 
the first and beginning graces, to have arrived at 
these excellences of piety and duty. For as no 
man can, on a sudden, become the worst man in the 
world, his soul must by degrees be unstripped of 
holiness, and then of modesty, and then of all care 
of reputation, and then of disuse; and by these 
measures he will proceed to the consummation of 
the method of hell and darkness : so can no man on 
a sudden come to the right use of these graces. 
Not every man that dies in a good cause, shall have 
the reward of martyrdom ; but he that, having lived 
well, seals that doctrine with dying, which before 
he adorned with living. And therefore it does 
infinitely concern all them that suffer in a good 
cause, to take care that they be not prodigal of 
their sufiferings, and throw them away upon vice. 
Peevishness or pride, lust or intemperance, can 
never be consecrated by dying or by alms. But he ' 
that after a "patient continuance in well-doing," 
adds charity or martyrdom to the collective body of 
his other graces, he hath made them "perfect" 
with this kind of "perfection." Martyrdom can 
supply the place of actual baptisms, but not of re- 
pentance : because without our fault it may so hap- 
pen, that the first cannot be had ; but, without our 
fault, the second is never left undone. 

47. Thus perfection and repentance may stand 
together. Perfection does not suppose the highest 
intention of degrees in every one, but in all accord- 
ing to their measures of grace and time. Evan- 
gelical perfection is such as supposes a beginning, 
an infant-grace, progression and variety, watchful* 
ness and fear, trembling fear. And there are many 
graces required of us, whose material and formal 
part is repentance: such as are mortification, — 
penitential sorrow, — spiritual mourning, — patience, 
— some parts of humility, — all the parts and actions 
of humiliation ; — and since in these also, "perfec- 
tion" is as great a duty as in any thing else, it is 
certain that the perfection of a christian is not the 
supreme degree of action or intention. 

48. But yet perfection cannot be less than an 
entire piety,, a holiness perfect in its parts, wanting 
nothing material, allowing no vicious habit, per- 
mitting no vile action, but contending towards the 
greatest excellency, a charitable heart, a ready hand, 
a confident religion, willing to die when we are 
called to die, patient, constant, and persevering, en- 
deavouring Kara to Ivvarov " according to the mea- 
sures" of a man, to be pure and pleasing to God in 
Jesus Christ This is the sum of all those several 
senses of perfection, which are prescribed in the 
several uses of the word in Holy Scripture. For 
though God through Jesus Christ is pleased to 
abate for our imavoidable infirmities, that is, for 
our nature, — ^yet he will not abate or give allow- 
ance to our superinduced evil customs ; and the 
reason is plain for both ; because the one can be 
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helped, and the other cannot ; and therefore as to 
allow that is to he a patron of impiety, so not to 
aUow for this, is to demand what cannot he done : 
that is against the holiness, this against the good- 
ness of God. 

49. " There is not a man upon earth that sinneth 
not," said Solomon ; ^ and, " the righteous shall he 
punished," said David ;^ and he found it so hj a 
sad experience : for he, though affirmed to he 
** blameless, sare in the matter of Uriah," and *' a 
man after God's own heart," yet complains, '< that 
his sins are innumerable, more than the hairs upon 
his head." But though no man can live without 
error or mistake, the effects of weakness and igno- 
rance, inadvertency and surprise, yet being helped 
by God's grace, we can and must hve without great 
sins, such which no man admits but with deli- 
beration. 

50. For it is one thing to keep the command- 
ments in a sense of favour and equity, and another 
thing to be without sin. To keep the command- 
ments Kar iiKpl^uav or ^* exactly," is to be without 
sin ; because the commandment forbids every sin, 
and sin is a transgression of the commandment : 
but as in this sense no man can keep the command- 
ments ; so in no sense can he say, that he hath not 
sinned. But we can, by the help of God's grace, 
keep the comman^ents " acceptably through Je- 
sus Christ," but we cannot keep them so as to be 
without sin. Which St. Gregory thus expresses : 
" Multi sine crimine, nullus ver6 esse sine peccatis 
valet : " " Many live without crimes, none without 
oflfence." And it is now as it was under the law ; 
many were then righteous and blameless ; David, 
Josiah, Joshua, Caleb, Zachary, and Elizabeth, 
Saul, before his conversion, according to the accounts 
of the law ; and so are many now, according to the 
holy and merciful measures of the gospel ; not by 
the force of nature, but by the helps of grace ; not 
always, but at some time ; not absolutely, but in 
a hmited measure ; that is, not innocent, but peni- 
tent) not perfect absolutely, but excellently con- 
tending, and perfect in their desires ; not at their 
journey's end, but pn their way thither ; free from 
great sins, but speckled with lesser spots ; ever 
striving against sin, though sometimes failing. 
This is the precept of perfection, as it can consist 
with the measures and infirmities of a man. 

51. We must turn from all our evil ways, leav- 
ing no sin unmortified, that is one measure of per- 
fection ; it is a " perfect conversion." We must 
have charity ; that is another perfection ; it is a 
" perfect grace." We must be ready to part with 
all for a good conscience, and to die for Christ ; 
that is " perfect obedience," and the most ** perfect 
love." We must conform to the Divine will in 
doing and suffering ; that is " perfect patience : " 
we must *' live in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness ;" that is a " perfect state." We must ever be 
going forward and growing in godliness, that so we 
may be " perfect men in Christ" And we must 
persevere unto the end ; that is '' perfection," and 
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the crown of all the rest If any thing less than 
this were intended, it cannot be told how the gospel 
should be a holy institution, or that God should re- 
quire of us to live a holy life ; but if any thing 
more than this were intended, it is impossible but 
all mankind should perish. 

52. To the same sense are we to understand 
those other severe precepts of Scripture, of " being 
pure, unblamable, without spot or wrinkle, without 
fault," that is, that we be honest and sincere, free 
from hypocrisy, jtkst in our purposes and actions, 
without partiality and unhandsome mixtures. St 
Paul^ makes them to expound each other, dirf>oir- 
Kowoi and e{Xurpcmc» " sincere," that is, without 
fault, pure and clear in conscience. 

53. Like to this is that of '' toto corde," loving 
and serving God ** with all our heart" and with all 
our strength. That this is possible, is folly to deny. 
For he that saith, he cannot do a thing with all his 
strength, that is, that he cannot do what he can do, 
knows not what he says : and yet to do this, is the 
highest measure and sublimity of christian perfec- 
tion, and of keeping the commandments. But it 
signifies two things : 1. iLywoKpirwit ** without hy- 
pocrisy," sincerely and heartQy, opposite to that of 
** corde et corde" in the Psalmist ** Corde et 
corde loquuti sunt;" ** they spake with a double 
heart :" but " the men of Zebulun went out to battle 
* absque corde et corde/ " they " were not of a 
double heart," • so St Jerome renders it; but, 
heartily, or with a whole heart, they did their busi- 
ness. 2. It signifies diligence and labour, earnest- 
ness and caution : ** totus in hoc sum :" so the Latins 
use to speak ; '' I am earnest and hearty in this 
affair;" I am wholly taken up with it 

54. Thus is the tirhole design of the gospel rare- 
ly abbreviated in these two words of perfection and 
repentance. ** God hath sent Jesus to bless yon," 
iy Tf iLvoffTpii^tiv ticaoTovt " whilst," or, " so that, 
every one of you turn from your iniquities." ' He 
blesses us, and we must do our duty ; he pardons us, 
and we obey him ; " He turns us, and we are turn- 
ed." And when St Peter had represented the 
terrors of the day of judgment, he infers, " What 
manner of persons ought we to be," iv rate ^yimc 
AyaaTpoifKuc koX eiftre^daic, ** in holy living and 
holy worshippings?" 8 This he calls "a giving dili- 
gence to be foimd," atnriKoi ical iifiitfiiiToi, ** without 
spot and unblamable ;" ^ that is christian perfection : 
and yet this very thing is no other than what he 
calls a little before etc furayotav x^P^^^^» " ^ com- 
ing to repentance." Living in " holy conversation 
and piety," in the faith of Christ, is the extent and 
burden of repentance, and it is the limit and decla- 
ration of the " spotless and unblamable." This is 
no more, and that is no less. 

55. Upon this account the commandments are 
not only possible but easy, necessary to be observed, 
and will be exacted at our hands as they are im- 
posed. That is, 1. That we abstain from zdl delibe- 
rate acts of sin. 2. That we never contract any 
vicious habit 3. That if we have, we quite rescind 
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and cut them off, and make amends for what is past. 
4. That our love to God be entire, hearty, obedient, 
and undivided. 5. That we do our best to under- 
stand God's will and obey it, allowing to ourselves 
deliberately or by observation not the smallest action 
that we believe to be a sin. Now, that God re- 
quires no more, and that we can do thus much, and 
that good men from their conversion do thus much 
though in differing degrees, is evident upon plain 
experience and the foregoing considerations. I 
• conclude with the words of the Arausican council : 
" Omnes baptizati, Christo auxiliante et cooperante, 
possunt et debent qu«e ad salutem pertinent, si 
fidelit^r laborare voluerint, adimplere :" " All bap- 
tized christians may, by the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, if they will faithfully labour, perform and 
fulfil sdl things that belong to their saJvation." 

56. The sum of all is this : The state of regene- 
ration is perfection all the way, even when it is 
imperfect in its degrees. The whole state of a 
christian's life is a state of perfection. Sincerity is 
the formality or the soul of it : a hearty constant 
endeavour is the body or material part of it : and 
the mercies of God accepting it in Christ, and assist- 
ing and promoting it by his Spirit of grace, is the 
third part of its constitution, it is the Spirit This 
perfection is the perfection of men, not of angels ; 
and it is as in the perfection of glory, where all are 
perfect, yet all are not equal. Every regenerate 
man hath that perfection, without which he cannot 
be accepted, but some have this perfection more, 
some less. It is the perfection of state, but the 
perfection of degrees is not yet Here men are 5ia 
Tov varpucoy vovv TeXiiovfxevot, " made perfect ac- 
cording to the measure of their fathers," as Porphyry 
expressed it ; that is, by the measures of mortality, 
or as it pleases God to enable and accept them. 



SECTION IV. 
The former Doctrine reduced to Practice. 

1. The law is either taken for " the law of 
Moses," or " the law of works : " the law of works 
is that empire and dominion which God exercised 
over man, using his utmost right, and obliging man 
to the rigorous observation of all that law he should 
impose upon him. And in this sense, it was a law 
of death, not of life ; for no man could keep it ; 
and they that did not, might not live. This was 
imposed on Adam only. 

2. But when God brought Israel out of Egypt, 
he began to make a covenant with them, with some 
compliance to their infirmities: for because little 
things could not be avoided, sacrifices were ap- 
pointed for their expiation ; which was a mercy as 
the other was a misery, a repentance as the sin : 
but for great sins there was no sacrifice appointed, 
no repentance ministered. And therefore still we 
^ere in the ministration of death : for this mercy 
was not sufficient ; as yet it was not possible for a 
man to be justified by the law. It threatened sinners 
with death, it inflicted death, it did not promise 



eternal life, it ministered no grace, but fear and 
temporal hope : it was written in tables of stone, 
not in their hearts ; that is, the material parts of 
the law of Moses were not consonant to natural and 
essential reason, but arbitrary impositions ; they 
were not perfective of a man, but very often destruc- 
tive. This was a little alteration or ease of the 
covenant of works, but not enough. 

3. From this state of evil things we were freed by 
Christ : the law was called " the letter," " the 
ministration of death," '' the ministration of condem- 
nation," *' the old testament :" apt to amaze and 
confound a sinner, but did not give him any hopes 
of remission, no glimpse of heaven, no ministry of 
pardon : but the gospel is called " the Spirit," or 
"the ministration of the Spirit," "the law of faith," 
" the law of liberty ; " it ministers repentance, it 
enjoins holiness, it gives life, and we all have hopes 
of being saved. 

4. This, which is the state of things in which 
the whole world is represented in their several pe- 
riods, is by some made to be the state of every re- 
turning sinner ; and men are taught that they roust 
pass through the terrors of the law, before they 
can receive the mercies of the gospel. The law 
was a schoolmaster to bring the synagogue to Christ; 
it was so to them who were under the law, but it 
cannot be so to us, " who are not under the law, 
but under grace." For if they mean " the law of 
works," or that interposition which was the first 
intercourse with man, they lose their title to the 
mercies of the gospel ; if they mean " the law of 
Moses, " then they do not " stand fast in the liberty, 
by which Christ hath made them free." But what- 
soever the meaning be, neither of them can concern 
christians. For God hath sent his Son to establish 
a better covenant in his blood, to preach repentance, 
to offer pardon, to condemn sin in the flesh, to pub- 
lish the righteousness of God, to convince the world 
of sin by his Holy Spirit, to threaten damnation, 
not to sinners absolutely, but absolutely to the im- 
penitent, and to promise and give salvation to his 
sons and servants. 

5. I. The use that we christians are to make of 
the law, is only to magnify the mercies of God in 
Jesus Christ, who hath freed us from so severe a 
covenant, who does not judge us by the measures of 
an angel, but by the span of a man's hand. But 
we are not to subject ourselves, so much as by fiction 
of law or fancy, to the curse and threatenings of 
the covenant of works, or of Moses's law, though it 
was of more instances and less severity, by reason 
of the allowance of sacrifices for expiation. 

6. II. Every christian man sinning, is to consider 
the horrible threatenings of the gospel, the severe 
intermination of eternal pains, the goodness of God 
leading to repentance, the severity of his justice in 
exacting great punishments of criminals, the reason- 
ableness of this justice punishing such persons in- 
tolerably, who would not use so great a grace in so 
pleasing a service, for the purchase of so glorious a 
reward. The terrors of the law did end in temporal 
death, they could affright no further ; but in the 
gospel, heaven and hell were opened, and laid be* 
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fore all mankind: and therefore, by these mea- 
sures, a sinner is to enter into the sorrows of con- 
trition and the care of his amendment. And it is 
so vain a thing to think every sinner must, in his 
repentance, pass under the terrors of the law, that 
this is a very destruction of that reason, for which 
they are fallen upon the opinion. The law is not 
enough to affright sinners ; and the terrors of the 
gospel are far more to persevering and impenitent 
sinners, than the terrors of the law were to the 
breakers of it. The cause of the mistake is this: 
the law was more terrible than the gospel is, be- 
cause it allowed no mercy to the sinner in great 
instances : but the gospel does. But then if we 
compare the state of those men who fell under the 
evils of the law, with these who fall under the evils 
threatened in the gospel, we shall find these to be 
in a worse condition than those by far, as much as 
hell is worse than being stoned to death, or thrust 
through with a sword. This we are taught by that 
excellent author of the divine epistle to the He- 
brews ;* " He that despised Moses's law, died with- 
out mercy under two or three witnessies : of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under-foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an imholy 
thing, and hath done despite to the Spirit of grace P" 
So that, under the gospel, he that sins and repents, 
is in a far better condition, than he that sinned under 
the law and repented. For repentance was not 
then allowed of; the man was to die without mercy. 
But he that sins and repents not, is, under the gos- 
pel, in a far worse condition than under the law ; 
for mider the gospel, he shall have a far sorer 
punishment, than under the law was threatened. 
Therefore, let no man mistake the mercies of the 
new covenant, or turn the grace of God into wan- 
tonness. The mercies of the gospel neither allow 
us to sin, nor inflict an easier punishment; but theyj 
oblige us to more holiness, under a greater penalty. 
In pursuance of which I add, 

7. III. The covenant by which mankind must 
now be judged, is a covenant of more mercy, but 
also of more holiness : and therefore let no man 
think that now he is disobliged from doing good 
works, by being admitted to the covenant of faith : 
for though the covenants are opposed, as old and 
new, as a worse and a better, yet faith and works are 
not opposed. We are, in the gospel, tied to more, 
and to more excellent works, than ever the subjects 
of any law were ; but if, after a hearty endeavour, 
we fall into infirmity, and still strive against it, we 
are pitied here, but there we were not Under the 
first covenant, the covenant of works, no endeavour 
was sufiicient, because there was no allowance made 
for infirmities, no abatements for ignorance, no de- 
ductions of exact measures, no consideration of 
surprises, passions, folly, and inadvertency; but 
under the new covenant, our hearty endeavour is 
accepted; but we are tied to endeavour higher 
and more excellent things than they. But he 
that thinks this mercy gives him liberty .to do 
» Heb.x. 28,29. 



what he pleases, loses the mercy, and mistakes the 
whole design and economy of God's loving-kindness. 

8. IV. To every christiairit is enjoined, that they 
be perfect ; that is, according to the measure of 
every one : which perfection consists in doing our 
endeavour. He that does not do that, must never 
hope to be accepted, because he refuses to serve 
God by something that is in his power. But he 
that does that, is sure that God will not refuse it ; 
because we cannot be dealt withal upon any dther 
account, but by the measures of what is in our 
power ; and for what is not we cannot take care. 

9. Y. To do our endeavour or our best, is not to 
be understood equally in all the periods of our life, 
according to the work or effect itself, nor according 
to our natural powers, but it is accounted for by the 
general measures and great periods of our life. A 
man cannot pray always with equal intention, nor 
give the same alms, nor equally mourn with sharp- 
ness for his sins. But God having appointed for 
every duty proper seasons and solemnities, hath 
declared, that he does his best, who heartily en- 
deavours to do the duty in its proper season : but 
it were well we would remember, that he that did a 
good act to-day, can do the same to-morrow in the 
same circumstances ; and he that yesterday fought a 
noble battle and resisted valiantly, can, upon the 
same terms, contend as manfully every day, if he 
will consider and watch. And though it will never 
be, that men will always do as well as at some times^ 
yet when at any time they commit a sin, it is not 
because they could not, but because they would not, 
help it. 

10. VI. He that would be approved in doing his 
best, must omit no opportunity of doing a good 
action ; because, when it is placed in its proper 
circumstances, God lays his hand upon it, and calls 
to have it done, and there can be no excuse for the 
omission. He does not do his best, that does not do 
that, because such a person does voluntarily omit 
the doing of a good, without just cause ; and that 
cannot proceed from an innocent principle. 

11. VII. He that leaves any thing undone which 
he is commanded to do, or does what he is com- 
manded to forbear, and considers or chooses so to 
do, — does not do his best, cannot plead his privilege 
in the gospel ; but is fallen under the portion of 
sinners; and will die, if he does not repent and 
make it up some way or other, by sorrow, and a 
future diligence. 

12. VIII. To sin against our conscience, can, at 
no hand, consist with the duty of christian perfec- 
tion ; because he loves not God with all his heart, 
nor serves him with all his strength, who gives some 
of his strength, and some of his affection, to that 
which God forbids. 

13. IX. No man must account that he does his 
duty, that is, his best, or according to the perfection 
required of christians ; but he that does better and 
better, and grows towards the measures of the 
fulness of Christ For "perfection" is an infinite 
word ; and it could not be communicated to several 
persons of different capacities and degrees, but that 
there is something common to them all, which hath 
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analogy and equivalent proportions. Now nothing 
can be "perfect," but that to which nothing is 
wanting ; and therefore a man is not any way per- 
fect but by doing all, all that he can ; for then 
nothing is wanting to him, when he hath put forth 
all his strength. For perfection is not to be ac- 
counted by comparing the subjects which are per- 
fect ; for in that sense nothing is perfect but God ; 
but perfection is to be reckoned by every man's 
« own proportions ; for a body may be a perfect body, 
though it have not the perfection of a soul ; and a 
man is perfect when he is heartily and entirely 
God's servant, though he have not the perfection of 
St Paul ; as a man is a meek man, though he be 
not so meek as Moses or Christ But he is not 
meek, if he keeps any fierceness or violence within. 
But then because to be more perfect is incident with 
human nature, he that does not endeavour to get as 
much as he can, and more than he hath, he hath 
not the perfection of holy desires. Therefore, 

14. X. Every person that is in the state of grace, 
and designs to do his duty, must think of what is 
before him, not what is past ; of the stages that are 
not yet rtm, not of those littie portions of his course 
he hath already finished. 

Ut cum carceribas miBsos rapit ungnla curras, 
Instat equis auriga suos vincentibus, ilium 
Pneteritum temnens extremes inter euntem. ^ 

For so did the contenders in the Oljrmpic races, 
never look behind but contend forwards : and from 
hence St Paul ^ gives the rule I have now described. 
" Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended ; 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high caUing. Let therefore as 
many as be perfect be thus minded." That is, no 
man can do the duty of a christian, no man can in 
any sense be perfect, but he that adds virtue to virtue, 
and one degree of grace unto another. 

Nilqne putaoB actum, dum quid superesset agendum. 

LUCAN. 

'' Nothing is finished, as long as any thing is un- 
done." For our perfection is always growing ; it 
stands not, till it arrive at the rtXc/wertc a^X^rov, 
the crowning of him that runs. For the enforcing 
of which the more, I only use St. Chrysostom's ar- 
gument ; ^ ^e 6 TOffavra 9ra6ci»v, ei 5c 6 ^iwKOftevoQ, 
«i Sc 6 rijy viKpwtriv €x**'*'» otnria kBa^pti ircpi TrJQ 
ayaxncLfrewc iKEivrf^f ri av eiTrtafjiEy iifieic : If St. 
Paul, who had done so much, and suffered so much, 
was not very confident, but that if he did look back 
he might also fall back ; what shall we say, whose 
perfection is so littie, so infant and imperfect, that 
we are come forwards but a littie, and have great 
spaces still to measure ? 

15. XI. Let every man that is, or desires to be, 
perfect, endeavour to make up the imperfection or 
meanness of his services, by a great, a prompt, an 
obedient, a loving, and a friendly mind. For in the 
parable our blessed Lord hath taught us, that the 

" Horat Serm. 1. 1. Satyr. » Phil. iii. 13, 14. 



servant who was bidden to plough the field, or feed 
the cattie, is still called an unprofitable servant,"* 
because he hath done only what was commanded 
him ; that is, they had done the work, *' utcunque," 
" some way or other ;" the thing was finished, 
though with a servile spirit; for vouiv properly 
signifies *' to do the outward work ;" and the works 
of the law are those which consisted in outward 
obedience, and by which a man could not be justi- 
fied. But our blessed Saviour, teaching us the right- 
eousness of the kingdom, hath also brought the 
word vouly to signify the internal also ; a mixture 
of faith and operation. For to the Jews inquiring, 
*' What shall we do to work the works of God ?" 
Jesus answers," Tovt6 i<rrt to tpyoy tov Qeovt 7ya 
tritrrevtrriTEj &c. " This is the work of God, that ye 
believe in him whom he hath sent:" and since 
this, — "to do," in the christian sense, is to do 
"bona ben^," "good works with a good mind." 
For since the works are not only in themselves in- 
considerable, but we also do them most imperfectly 
and with often failings, — a good mind, and the 
spirit of a friend or a son, will not only heighten 
the excellency of the work, but make amends for the 
defect too. "The doing" what we are commanded, 
that is, in the usual sense of " doing," still leaves 
us " unprofitable ;" for we are servants of God, he 
hath a perfect and supreme right over us, and when 
this is done, stiU can demand more ; when we have 
" ploughed," he will call upon us " to wait at sup- 
per ;" and for all this, we are to expect only im- 
punity and our daily provisions. And upon this 
account, if we should have performed the covenant 
of works, we could not have been justified. But 
then, there is a sort of working, and there are some 
such servants which our Lord uses, "magis ex 
aequo et bono, qu^m ex imperio ;" with the usages 
of sons, not of slaves or servants. " He will gird 
himself, and serve them,<^ — he will call them friends, 
and not servants ;" these are such as serve " animo 
liberali," such which Seneca calls " humiles ami- 
cos," "humble friends," serving as St Paul ex- 
presses it, £y &v\&rrjTi KaphiaQ, " in the simplicity 
of their heart;" not iy 6<^6a\fw^ov\£laiQy "with 
eye-service ;" but honestiy, heartily, zealously, and 
affectionately, kKovtriwCt vpoBvfiuQ, ovk dyayKaarrwQ : 
so St Peter, " freely, readily, not grudgingly, or of 
necessity." 

16. XII. The proper eflfect of this is, that all 
the perfect do their services so, that their work 
should fail rather than their minds, that they do 
more than is commanded. "Exiguum est ad, le- 
gem bonum esse;" To be good according to the 
rigour of the law, to do what we are forced to, to 
do all that is lawful to do, and to go towards evil or 
danger as far as we can, these are no good signs of 
a filial spirit, this is not christian perfection ; to 
fiiy ioTiy iirlTayfiaj that slaves consider ; this 
is commanded and must be done under horrible 
pains : and such are the negatiye precepts of the 
law, and the proper duties of every man's calling. 
To de r^c frpoaipiffEUfc KaTopdtafia, This is an act of 
piety of mine own choosing, a righteousness that I 

«n Luke xrii. 7. " John vi. 28, 29. <> Luke xii. 37. 
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delight in ; that is the voice of sons and good ser- 
vants, and that is rewardable with a mighty grace. 
And of this nature are the affirmative precepts of 
the gospel, which being propounded in general 
terms, and with indefinite proportions, for the mea- 
sures are left under our liberty and choice, to signify 
our great love to God. *A fiey yap vvip Trjy eyroK^v 
yiVcrai, iroXvv c^^i tov fucdov Kara tovto, said St 
Chrysostom; ''Whatsoever is over and above the 
commandments, that shall have a great reward.'^ 
God forbids unmercifulness ; he that is not unmerci- 
ful keeps the commandment; but he that, besides 
his abstinence from unmercifulness according to the 
commandment, shall open his hand and his heart, 
and give plentifully to the poor, this man shall have 
a reward ; he is amongst those servants whom his 
" Lord will make to sit down, and himself will serve 
him.'' When God in the commandment forbids 
uncleanness and fornication; he that is not unchaste, 
and does not pollute himself, keeps the command- 
ment. But if to preserve his chastity he uses fast- 
ing and prayer, if he mortifies his body, if he denies 
himself the pleasures of the world, if he uses the 
easiest, or the harder remedies, according to the 
proportion of his love and industry, especially if it 
be prudent, — so shall his greater reward be. If a 
man, out of fear of falling into uncleanness, shall 
use austerities, and find that they will not secure 
him, and therefore, to ascertain his duty the rather, 
shall enter into a state of marriage, according as the 
prudence and the passion of his desires were for God 
and for purity ; — so also shall his reward be. To 
follow Christ is all our duty ; but if, that we may 
follow Christ with greater advantages, we quit all 
the possessions of the world, this is more acceptable ; 
because it is a doing the commandment with greater 
love. We must so order things that the command- 
ment be not broken ; but the difference is in Ending 
out the better ways, and doing the duty with the 
more affections. 

17. Now in this case they are highly mistaken 
that think any thing of this nature is a work of 
supererogation : for all this is nothing but a pur- 
suance of the commandment. For iyroKil, or '* com- 
mandment," is taken in a general sense, for the 
prescription of whatsoever is pleasing and accept- 
able to God, whatsoever he will reward with mighty 
glories. So " loving God with all our heart, with 
all our soul, and all our mind, and all our strength," 
is called Trputrri xai fuyaXri iyroXij, " the first and 
the great commandment ;"<i that is, nothing is more 
pleasing, nothing more acceptable to God, because 
it proceeds out of an excellent love. But some 
commandments are propounded as to friends, some 
as to servants ; some under the threatening of 
horrible pains, others not so, but with the proposi- 
tion and under the invitation of glorious rewards. 
It was commanded according to St. Paul to preach 
the gospel : if he had not obeyed, he should have 
perished : " Woe is me," saith he, " if I preach not 
the gospel : " he was bound to do it. But he had 
another commandment also, to love God as much as 
was possible, and to love his neighbour : which 
1 Matt xxii. 37. 



precepts were infinite, and^of an unlimited signifi- 
cation, and therefore were left to every servant's 
choice to do them with his sevei:al measures of af- 
fection and zeaL He that did most, did the com- 
mandment best ; and therefore cannot be said to 
do more than was commanded ; but he that does 
less, if he preaches the gospel, though with a less 
diligence, and fewer advantages, he obeys the com- 
mandment, but not so nobly as the other. For ex- 
ample : God conmiands us to pray. He obeys this, 
that constantly and devoutly keeps his morning and 
evening sacrifice, offering devoutly twice a day. 
He that prays thrice a day, does better ; and he 
that prays seven times a day, hath done no work of 
supererogation, but does what he ddes in pursuance 
of the commandment All the difference is, in the 
manner of doing what is commanded ; for no man 
can do more than he is commanded. But some do 
it better, some less perfectly ; but all is compre- 
hended under this commandment, of loving God 
with all our hearts. When a father commands his 
children to come to him, he that comes slowly, 
obeys the commandment, but he that runs does obey 
more willingly and readily : now though to come 
running was left to the choice of the child's affec- 
tion, yet it was but a brisk pursuance of the com- 
mandment Thus when he that is bound to pay 
tithes, gives the best portion, or does it cheerfully, 
without contention, in all questions taking the 
worse of the thing, and the better of the duty, does 
what he is commanded, and he does it witii the af- 
fection of a son and of a friend, he loves his duty. 
" Be angry, but sin not:" so it is in the command- 
ment ; but he that, to avoid the sin, will endeavour 
not to be angry at all, is the greater friend of God, 
by how much the farther he stands off from sin. 
Thus in all doubts to take the surest side, to deter- 
mine always for religion, when without sin we 
might have determined for interest ; to deny our- 
selves in lawful things, to do all our duty by the 
measures of love and of the Spirit, are instances of 
this filial obedience, and are rewarded by a trevoi- 
^ffiQ Kui irafififjfflaf ** a persuasion and confidence" 
of God's love to us, enabling us to call him Father, 
afi well as Lord. Thus this parable, or one like it, 
is told in the book of Hennas. " The Lord com- 
manded ^is servant to put pales about his vineyard : 
he did so, and digged a ditch besides, and rooted 
out all the weeds ; which when his lord observed, 
he made him coheir with his son." When St Paul 
exhorted the Corinthians to give a free contribution 
to the poor saints at Jerusalem, he invites to do it 
nobly and cheerfully, not as of constraint ; for God's 
commandment named not the sum, neither can the 
degree of affection be named ; but yet God demands 
all our affection. Now in all the affirmative pre- 
cepts, the duty in the lowest degree is, that which 
is now made necessary under the loss of all our 
hopes of eternity ; but all the further degrees of the 
same duty are imposed upon the condition of 
greater rewards, and other collateral advantages 
of duty. 

When Hystaspes asked Cyrus the Persian why 
he preferred Chrysantas before him, since he did 
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obey all his commands: the prince ahswered/ 
Xpvtravrag ovtovI TrpHrrov ftev oh rX^criv kvifuvtv, 
dXXa irplv icaX£7<r6ai irap^v twv ^furipwv Iveica* cirei- 
ra ^c oif TO K£\ev6fi£yoy fidvov, &XXa kcu 6, ri ahroc 
yv6iri Afxeivoy cli'ai vewpayfilvov ijfiivt rovro cirpor- 
T£y. '' Chiysantas does not stay till he is called ; and 
he does not only what is commanded, but what is 
best, what he knows is most pleasing to me." So does 
every perfect man, according to the degrees of his 
love and his perfection ; T^ reXei^ovK iy avfi^oXcUoic 
^oXitucoJq oif^ iy iiirayop€v<ni yofiov, &XX' i^ iBioirpa- 
ylaQ Kol TTJ^ irpoi Beoy Ayam;c 4 Sirauxrvviy. ■ 
** The righteousness of a perfect man consists not in 
legal innocence, but in love and voluntary obedi- 
ence." This is that charity which is the glory of 
Christianity, the crown of all other graces, that 
which makes all the external works of obedience to 
be acceptable, and every act of the most excellent 
piety and devotion is a particular of that grace ; and 
therefore, though it is highly acceptable, yet it is 
also commanded in the general, and in the sense 
before explicated ; and he that does no more than 
he is particularly commanded, obeys God, as a Hon 
obeys his keeper; meat and stripes are all the 
endearments of his peace and services. 

Qui manet, ut moneator semper, servos homo, officium suum, 
Mec Yoluntate id focere memmit, servos is habitu haud probus 
est Plautus Sticho. 

" The servant that must be called upon at every 
step, is but an unprofitable and unworthy person :" 
to do only what we are commanded, will never bring 
us to the portion and inheritance of sons. We must 
do this cheerfuUy, and we must do more ; even 
contend to please God with doing that which is the 
righteousness of God, striving for perfection, till per- 
fection itself becomes perfect; still obeying that 
law of sons, '' Love the Lord with all thy heart," 
till our charity itself is crowned. Therefore, 

19. XIII. Let no man propound to himself a 
limit of duty, saying, he will go so far, and go no 
farther. For the commandment is infinite, and 
though every good man obeys it all the way of his 
holy conversation, yet it shall not be finished till his 
life is done. But he that stints himself to a certain 
measure of love, hath no love at all ; for this grace 
grows for ever : and when the object is infinite, true 
love is not at rest till it hath possessed what is infi- 
nite ; and therefore towards that there must be an 
infinite progression, never stopped, never ceasing, 
tiU we can work no more. 

20. XIV. Let every man be humbled in the sense 
of his failings and infirmities. *' Multum in h&c 
vitA iUe profecit, qui qud.m long^ sit ^ perfectione 
justitiffi proficiendo .cognovit," said St Austin :* " It 
is a good degree of perfection to have proceeded so 
far, as well to know and observe our own imperfec- 
tions." The Scripture concludes all under sin ; not 
only because all have failed of the covenant of 
works, of the exactness of obedience, but by reason 
of their prevarication of that law which they can 
obey. And indeed no man could be a sinner, but 



' Xen. Cyrop. 

* De Spir. et Lit. c. 36. 
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he that breaks that law which he could have kept 
We were all sinners by the covenant of works, but 
that was in those instances where it might have 
been otherwise. For the covenant of works was not 
impossible, because it consisted of impossible com- 
mandments; for every commandment was kept by 
some or other, and all at some times : but therefore 
it was impossible to be kept, because at some time 
or other, men would be impotent, or ignorant, or 
surprised, and for this no abatement was made in 
that covenant. But then since in what every man 
could help he is found to be a sinner, he ought to 
account it a mighty grace that his other services are 
accepted. In pursuance of this, 

21. XY. Let no man boast himself in the most 
glorious services and performances of religion. 
" Qui in ecclesid semper glorios^ et granditer operati 
sunt, et opus suum Domino nunquam imputaverunt," 
as St Cyprian's expression is ; " " They who have 
greatly served God in the church, and have not been 
forward to exact and challenge their reward of 
God," they are such whom God will most certainly 
reward. For " humility without other external 
works is more pleasing to God, than pride though 
standing upon heaps of excellent actions." It is the 
saying of St Chrysostom. For if it be as natural 
to us to live according to the measures of reason, as 
for beasts to live by their nature and' instinct, what 
thanks are due to us for that, more than to them 
for this ? And therefore one said well, " Ne te jactes 
si ben^ servisti : obsequitur sol, obtemperat luna :" 
" Boast not if thou hast well obeyed : the sun and 
the moon do so," and shall never be rewarded. 
But when ourselves and all our faculties are from 
God, he hath power to demand all our services with- 
out reward ; and therefore if he will reward us, it 
must wholly be a gift to us that he wiU so crown 
our services. But he does not only give us all 
our being and all our fiiculties, but makes them also 
irriguous with the dew of his divine grace ; sending 
his holy Son to call us to repentance, and to die to 
obtain for us pardon, and resurrection, and eternal 
life ; sending his Holy Spirit by rare arguments, 
and aids external and internal, to help us in our 
spiritual contentions and difiiculties.^ So that we 
have nothing of our own, and therefore can chal- 
lenge nothing to ourselves. But besides these con- 
siderations, many sins are forgiven to us, and the 
service of a whole life cannot make recompence for 
the intimate favour of receiving pardon : especially 
since, after our amendment and repentance, there are 
remaining such weaknesses and footsteps of our old 
impieties, that we who have daily need of the Divine 
mercy and pity, cannot challenge a reward' for that 
which in many degrees needs a pardon ; for if every 
act we do should not need some degrees of pardon, 
yet our persons do in the periods of our imperfect 
workings. But after all this, all that we can do is 
no advantage to God ; y he is not profited or obliged 
by our services, no moments do thence accrue to his 
felicities ; and to challenge a reward of God, or to 

' Consil. Arausic. 2. c. 18. Debetur merres bonis open 
bus : sed gratia qua non debetur, prascedit ut fiant 
y Job XXXV. 7. . 
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think our 4>e8t services can merit heaven, is as if 
Galileo when he had foand out a star which he had 
never ohserved before, and pleased himself in his 
own fancy, should demand of the grand signior to 
make him king of Tunis : for what is he the better, 
that the studious man hath pleased himself in his 
own heart, and the Turkish empire gets no advan- 
tages by his new argument ? And this is so much 
the more material, if we consider that the littleness 
of our services (if other things were away) could not 
countervail the least moment of eternity : ^ and the 
poor countryman might as well have demanded of 
Cyrus to give him a province for his handful of 
river-water, as we can expect of God to give us 
heaven as a reward of our good works. 

22. XVI. But although this rule, relying upon 
such great and convincing grounds, can abolish all 
proud expectations of reward from God as a debtor 
for our good works, yet they ought not to destroy 
cur modest confidence and our rejoicings in God, 
who by his gracious promises hath not only obliged 
himself to help us if we pray to him, but to reward 
us if we work. For " our God is merciful, he re- 
wardeth every man according to his work :" so said 
David ; ^ according to the nature and graciousness 
of the work,<^ not according to their value and proper 
worthiness; not that they deserve it, but because 
God for the communication of his goodness was 
pleased to promise it "Promissum quidem ex 
misericordi& sed ex justiti^ persolvendum," said St 
Bernard : " Mercy first made the promise, but justice 
pays the debt" Which words were true, if we did 
exactly do all that duty to which the reward was so 
graciously promised; but where much is to be abated 
even of that little which was bound upon us by so 
glorious promises of reward, there we can in no 
sense challenge God's justice, but so as it signifies 
equity, and is mingled with the mercies of the 
chancery. " Gratis promissit, gratis reddit" So 
Ferus. " God promised freely, and pays freely." ** — 
" If therefore thou wilt obtain grace and favour, 
make no mention of thy deservings. And yet let 
not this slacken thy work, but reinforce it, and en- 
large thy industry, since thou hast so gracious a 
Lord:" who of his own mere goodness will so 
plentifully reward it 

23. XVII. If we fail in the outward work, let it 
be so ordered, that it be as little imputable to us as 
we can ; that is, let our default not be at- all volun- 
tary, but wholly upon the accounts of a pitiable in- 
firmity : for the law was a covenant of works, such 
as they were ; but the mind could not make amends 
within for the defect without But in the gospel it 
is otherwise : for here the will is accepted for the 
fact, in all things where the fact is not in our power. 
But where it is, there to pretend a will, is hypocrisy. 
"Nequam illud verbum est, *ben^ vult,' nisi qui 
bene facit," said the comedian. This rule is our 
measure in the great lines of duty, in all negative 
precepts, and in the periods of the law of Christ, 
which cannot pass by us without being observed. 

» Rom. viii. 18. ^ Psal. bcii. 12. 

«: Matt. V. 12. ICor. iii. 8. Matt xvi. 27. 2 Cor. iv. 17, 
2 Thess. i. 5. Apoc. iii. 4. and xvi. 6. Rom. viii. 18. 



But in the material and external instances of duty, 
we may without our fault be disabled, and therefore 
can only be supplied with our endeavours and de- 
sires. But that is our advantage : we thus can per- 
form all God's will acceptably. For if we endeavour 
all that we can, and desire more, and pursue more, 
it is accepted as if we had done all : for we are ac- 
cepted " according to what a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to what he hath not"® Unless we can 
neither endeavour, nor desire, we ought not to com- 
plain of the burden of the Divine commandments. 
For to endeavour truly, and passionately to desire 
and contend for more, is obedience and charity, and 
that is the fulfilling of the commandments. 

MATTER FOR MEDITATION OUT OF SCRIPTURE, AC- 
CORDING TO THE FORMER DOCTRINE. 

The old Covefiantf or the Covenant of Works, 

In that day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die. — Gen. ii. 17. 

Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the law, to do them. — 
Gal. iii. 10. Deut xxvii. 26. 

And thou shalt write upon stones all the words 
of this law very plainly. — Deut xxvii. 8. 

Thou shalt not go aside from any of the words 
which I command thee this day, to the right hand 
or to the left 

But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do 
all his commandments and his statutes, then shall 
all these curses come upon thee, and overtake thee. 
— ^Deut xxviii. 

And if you will not be reformed by these things, 
but will walk contrary unto me, then will I also 
walk contrary unto you, and wiU punish you yet 
seven times for your sins. — Lev. xxvi. 23, 24, &c. 

He that despised Moses's law, died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses. — Heb. x. 28. 

The new Covenant , or the Covenant of Grace. 

We are justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Jesus Christ : whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance of 
God. To declare, I say, at this time his righteous- 
ness, that he might be just, and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus. Where is boasting then ? 
It is excluded : by what law ? Of works ? Nay, 
but by the law of faith. Therefore we conclude, that 
a man is justified by faitl\; without the deeds of the 
law. — Rom. iii. 24 — ^28. 

There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit For as many as are led 
by the Spirit, they are the sops of God. Like- 
wise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; because 

In Matt lib. 3. cap. 20. v. 8. 
« 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
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he maketh intercession for the saints according to 
the will of God. And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God. — Rom. viii. 
1, 14, 26—28. 

He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall not he with him also 
freelj give us all things ? Who shall lay any thing 
to the charge of God's elect P It is God that justi- 
fieth.— Ver. 33, &c 

This is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord : I 
will put my laws in their mind, and write them in 
their hearts : and I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people — all shall know me from 
the least to the greatest For I will be merciful 
to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their 
iniquities will I remember no more. — Heb. viii. 
10—12. 

If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature : 
old things are passed away, aU things are become 
new. And all things are of God, who hath recon- 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation. Now then we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did be- 
seech you by us, we pray you in Christ's stead be 
ye reconciled to God. For he hath made him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.— 2 Cor. v. 17 — ^21. 

Repent and be baptized every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost : for the 
promise is unto you and to your children, and to all 
that are afar ofl^ and to as many as the Lord our 
God shall call. — ^Acts ii. 37, 38. 

And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved. — Rom. 
X. 13. 

Moses describeth the righteousness which is of 
the law, that the man which doth those things, 
shaU live by them. But the righteousness which is 
of faith, speaketh on this wise ; — ^The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart, that is, 
the word of faith which we preach, that if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. — ^Acts ii. 21. Rom. x. 
5, 6, 8, 9. 

Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strengtii of sin is 
the law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ — 1 Cor. xv. 
55, 56. 

My yoke is easy, and my burden is light — Rom. 
viii. 3, 4. 

For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, hath for sin condemned 
sin in the flesh ; that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit — Rom. viii. 3, 4. 

His commandments are not grievous. — I John 
V. 3. 

If while we were enemies we were reconciled to 



God by the death of his Son, much more being 
reconciled we shall be saved by his life. And not 
only so, but we also joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the 
atonement — Rom. v. 10. 

I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me. — ^PhiL iv. 13. 

My grace is sufficient for thee : for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness. — 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

Ask and ye shall have, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you. — Matt. vii. 7. 

To him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundantly. — 2 Cor. vii. 1. Vide etiam 
Isa. xlix. 6. and liii. 12. 

Having therefore these promises, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.— Psal. 
xxii. 22—28. Jer. xxxii. 34. 

The Prayer. 
I. 

eternal God, Lord of heaven and earth, Fathor 
of men and angels, we do adore thy infinite good- 
ness, we revere thy justice, and delight in thy mer- 
cies, by which thou hast dealt with us, not with the 
utmost right and dominion of a lord, but with the 
gentleness of a father ; treating us like friends, who 
were indeed thy enemies. Thou, God, didst see 
our follies, and observe our weaknesses; thou knowest 
the averseness of our nature to good, and our prone- 
ness to commit vanity ; and because our imperfect 
obedience could not bring us to perfect felicity, 
whither thou didst design us, the great God of all 
the world was pleased to make a new covenant with 
man, and to become a debtor to his servants. Bless- 
ed be God, and blessed be that mercy which hath 
done so great things for us. O be pleased to work 
that in us which thou expectest from us. Let us 
not lose our title in the covenant of faith and repent- 
ance, by deferring the one, or dishonouring the 
other ; but let us walk worthy of our vocation, ac- 
cording to the law of faith, and the mercies of God, 
and the covenant of our Lord Jesus. 

n. 

blessed Jesus, never sufi*er us to abuse thy 
mercies, or to turn thy grace into wantonness. Let 
the remembrance and sense of thy glorious favours 
endear our services, and let thy goodness lead us to 
repentance, and our repentance bring forth the fruits 
of godliness in our whole life. Imprint deeply 
upon our hearts the fear and terror of thy majesty, 
and perpetually entertain our spirits with highest 
apprehensions of thy loving-kindness, that we may 
fear more, and love more, every day more and more; 
hating sin, crucifying all its affections and desires, 
passionately loving holy things, zealously following 
after them, prudently conducting them, and inde- 
fatigably persevering in them to the end of our lives. 

III. 

O blessed and eternal God, with thy Spirit en- 
lighten our imderstandings in the rare mysterious 
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secrets of thy law. Make me to understand all the 
most advantageons ways of duty, and kindle a flame 
in my soul, that no difficulty or contradiction, no 
temptation within or persecution without, may ever 
extinguish. Give me a mighty grace, that I may 
design to please thee with my hest and all my ser- 
vices, to follow the best examples, to do the noblest 
charities, to pursue all perfection, ever pressing 
forward to the mark of the high calling in Christ 
Jesus. Let us rather choose to die, than to sin 



against our consciences. Let us also watch, that 
we may omit nothing of our duty, nor pretermit any 
opportunity by which thou canst be glorified, or any 
christian instructed, comforted, or assisted, not rest- 
ing in the strictest measures of command, but pass- 
ing forward to great and prudent significations of 
love, doing heroic actions ; some things by which 
thou mayest be greatly pleased, that thOu mayest 
take delight to pardon, to sanctify, and to preserve 
thy servants for ever. Amen. 



CHAPTER IL 

OF THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF REPENTANCE; AND WHAT PARTS OF DUTY ARE 

SIGNIFIED BY IT. IN HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



SECTION I. 

The Greeks use two words to express this duty, 
furafiiXeia and fjLeravoicu MerafiiKEia is from /icra- 
fuktiff^ai ** post factum angi et cruciari,'* to be 
afflicted in mind, to be troubled for our former folly ; 
it is BvanpiarriffiQ iiri vtirpaynivoiQ, saith Phavori- 
nus ; " a being displeased for what we have done :" 
and it is generally used for all sorts of repentance, but 
more properly to signify either the beginnings of a 
good, or the whole state of an effective repentance. 
In the first sense we find it in St Matthew,' vniiq Zt 
llovTEQ oh ft£Tafi€\ri^TiT£ voTefWv, rov iriarevtrai ahrft 
and " ye seeing, did not repent that ye might be- 
lieve him." Of the second sense we have example 
in Judas,s fierafteXri^etQ h.iri€fTpt'^ty he repented too, 
but the end of it was, he died with anguish and 
despair ; and of Esau it is said, /leravocac totkov o^x 
fvpt, "he found no place for" an effective " repent- 
ance," but yet he repented too, for he was /icrcircira 
'ScXbiv, and fitra haKpviav iKi^rjTiitraif he fain would 
have had it otherwise, and he " sought it with 
tears ;"^ which two do fully express all the meaning 
of this fierafxikeiaj when it is distinguished from the 
better and effective repentance. There is in this re- 
pentance a sorrow for what is done, a disliking of 
the thing with its consequents and effect: and so far 
also it is a change of mind. But it goes no farther 
than so far to change the mind, that it brings trouble 
and sorrow, and such things which are the natural 
events of it Mera/zcXcia trdSoc &v^puvAvoy, saith 
Snidas. It is " an affection incident to man," not 
to God, who cannot repent: where although by 
ira^oc he means ** an accident or property " of man, 
that is, a quality in the general sense ; yet that it is 
properly a passion in the special sense, was the 
sense of all men, as Tertullian^ observes; saying, 
that the heathens know repentance to be "passionem 
animi quandam," (the same with vaSog avdpkyfrivoy 
in Suidas,) " a passion," " quse veniat de offensA 
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sententieB prioris," "coming from our being offends 
ed, or troubled at our former course." — ^But Tertul- 
ban uses the Latin word, of which I shall give ac- 
count in the following periods. 

2. But when there was a difiTerence made, fura- 
voia was the better word : which does not properly 
signify the sorrow for having done amiss, but some- 
thing that is nobler than it, but brought in at the 
gate of sorrow. For ^ Kara ^cov Xwij, " a godly 
sorrow," that is /xera/iiX£ia, or the first beginning of 
repentance, furavoiay icarepya^crai, " worketh" 
this better repentance, fitravoiaw dfUTafiekr/Toy, and 
etc (TtitTTiplay, " a repentance not to be repented of^" 
not to be sorrowed for, a repentance that is " unto 
salvation."*^ Sorrow may go before this, but dwella 
not with it, according to that of St Chrysostom ; 
" Medicines hie locus, non judicii ; non poenas sed 
peccatorum remissionem pcsnitentia tribuit." ^ Mc- 
rayoia is the word. " Repentance brings not 
pains, but pardon with it; for this is the place of 
medicine and remedy, not of judgment or condem- 
nation:" meaning, that this repentance is wholly 
salutary, as tending to reformation and amendment. 
But Tertullian" made the observation more express: 
" In Greeco sono, poenitentis nomen non ex delicti 
confessione, se^ ex animi demutatione compositum 
est ;" " To repent, among the Greeks, signifies, not 
a confession of our fault, but the change of mind." 
He speaks of the grammatical sense of the word ; 
for in the whole use of it it is otherwise. 

3. For however the grammarians may distinguish 
them, yet the words are used promiscuously ; for 
fjttrayoKi is sometimes used in the bad sense, and 
fitrafuXeia signifies the better repentance ; not often, 
but sometimes it does.- The son*^ that told his 
father, he would not work in his vineyard, afterwards 
was sorry for refusing, and he went to work, /iCT-o- 
fuXfi^eiQ Air^X^£ ; and in the same chapter, v^c^Ic 
lUyreQ ov /xcra^cXc^iyrc ; " ye seeing were not 
troubled, and sorrowful, that ye might believe, that 
is, amend your fault." Mera/icXeifrdoc is in both 
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places used for *' a salutary repentance." And on 
the other side, fieravoia is used to signify, in the 
evil sense, •* a state of misery, without remedy." 
Tlavovpyoc tp\£Tai elc furavoiav, so the Septuagint 
read that of Solomon ;^ " The wicked man cometh 
to repentance," that is, to misery and sorrow. So 
that there is nothing of usefulness which can he 
drawn from the grammatical sense of these words ; 
they hoth signify a change of mind, and they hoth 
signify a sorrow ; and they both are used for the 
same thing : and indeed that will be the best use of 
them : no man can be truly said to repent, but he 
who, being sorrowful for doing evil, betakes himself 
to wiser courses. So Phavorinus : Meravoid core 
trvvaio'^fnt yjnfxfic kif olc tvpa^ey Ar<5irwc* " Re- 
pentance is a sense and compunction of the soul for 
those things which were done foolishly." 

Sum Dea, qua iacti, non factique exigo poenas, 
Nempe ut pceniteat; sic Metancsa vocor. p 

Repentance does exact punishment for evils done, 
and good undone : but besides this, it is ij irpoc 
Kpilaoov kinoTpo^iii " a conversion to that which 
is better." — So Aretas defines it: Meravoid kari 
fieradetni ^ffo xeipovwv, Koi fura^Xij ivl fiiXrioVf 
the same with the former ; " an eschewing evil, 
and doing good." 

4. And thus the Holy Scripture^ understand this 
word and this duty. It is a whole change of state 
and life ; &irooTpo^^ ano t&v hfiapriSfV, aTdirratnc 
dir dBuciac, " a turning from sin;"<i and it is em- 
phatically called by the apostle furayoia dvo yexpiiv 
tpytavf ** a repentance from dead works," that is, a 
forsaking them with sorrow that ever we committed 
them : and it is also cirt^rpo^i) xpoc Gcoy, " a con- 
version to God ;"' from darkness to light, from the 
Ijower of Satan unto God : dvav^^ciy, " a returning 
to sobriety," the same with ficrataXktiy, fxeraditrOai, 
fitrayivkKriceiy, in Justin Martyr, all signifying a 
departing from our follies, and ,a changing to a 
better life. And though sometimes " to repent," is 
in Scripture taken for sorrow only, or a being 
troubled that the fact is done j yet it is called re- 
pentance, no otherwise than as alms is called 
charity ; that is, it is an effect of it, a part, or action, 
or adjunct, of the duty and state of repentance : 
which ought to be observed, lest (as it is too com- 
monly) one act be mistaken for the whole state, and 
we account ourselves perfect penitents if we have 
only wept a penitential shower ; whicl> is also to 
be observed in the definitions which the doctors 
give of it. 

5. TertuUian* calls it " a passion of the mind, 
or grief for the offence of our former acts:" St. 
Austin calls it,* " a revenge always punishing in 
itself that which it grieves to have committed." 
These do only describe that part of repentance 
which is sometimes signified by /lera/iiXeta, and is 

° Prov. xiv. 

p Auaon. Epigr. Maid Metancea usus est: verbum purum 
Grsecum est, nee tamen co sensu et definitione & Gnecis usur- 
patum. Rectd igitur et fieu^etd fassus est idem Ausonius in 
epigrammaie de abusu hi^us verbi param Latini, 

Sum Dea, cui nomen nee Cicero ipse dedit. 



nothing else but a godly sorrow, the porch, or begin- 
nings of repentance. On the other side Lactantius™ 
describing repentance, gives only the grammatical 
sense of fitrayoia, *' Agere autem poenitentiam 
nihil aliud est qu&m profited et affirmare se ulteriiis 
non peccaturum :" " To repent is nothing else but 
a profession and afi&rmation, that he will sin no 
more ;" which descriptions of repentance are just as 
if we should say, — ^A man is a creature that speaks, 
or laughs, or diat can learn to read. — These are 
effects of his nature, but not tiie ingredients of a 
proper definition. Sorrow, and revenge, and holy 
purposes and protestations, are but single acts of a 
returning and penitent man : whereas repentance is 
a whole state of a new life, an entire change of 
the sinner, with all its appendages and instruments 
of ministry. 

6. As the Greeks have, so have the Latins also, 
two words to signify this duty, *< poenitentia" and 
" resipiscentia," and these have almost the same 
fate and the same usages with the other. '' Poeni- 
tentia" is used by the old Latin translation ; and is 
most tenaciously retained by all them, who make 
the very life of repentance to run into corporal 
austerities, (like the juice of luxuriant trees into 
irregular suckers and excrescences,) which there- 
fore, by way of eminency, they call " penances ; " 
ibr they suppose the word, in its very nature and 
institution, to signify something that is punitive 
and afflictive. So Hugo : '* PcBnitentia quasi puni- 
entia, qudd per earn homo in se puniat, qu6d mal^ 
admisit" ' Much like that of Scotus : " Poenitentia 
quasi poenee tenentia;" which they both learned 
from St Austin ; y " Pcenitere est idem quod rei 
commissee aliquem pudere ac pigere, ita ut pcetiitet 
sit idem quod pcma tenet" This sense of the 
word prevailed long, and therefore some that would 
speak exactly, observing that the.duty of repentance 
did principally consist in the amendment of our lives, 
were forced to use the word " resipiscentia," » which 
better renders the Greek ftsrayoia. So Lactantius 
expressly : < Grceci meliiis et significantiiis fiera- 
yoiay dicunt : quam Latini possumus ** resipiscen- 
tiam' dicere. Resipiscit enim, ac mentem suam 
quasi ab insanid recipit, quem errare piget, casti- 
gatque seipsum dementiae, et confirmat animum suum 
ad rectiiis vivendiun:" " He truly repents who 
recovers his mind from folly, and chastising his 
error, and grieving for his madness, strengthens his 
purposes to better living." 

7. Either of the words will serve the turn. 
" Poenitentia," or " penance," is the old Latin word; 
" resipiscentia " is the new one, but very expressive 
and significant : and it is indifferent which be used, 
if men had not a design upon one, which cannot 
prudently be effected by it But such is the force of 
words, especially when men choose and affect one 
particularly, and studiously reject another, which is 

4 Heb. vi. 1. 1 Kings viii. 35. Isa. lix. 20. 2 Chron. Tii. 14. 
Jer. xviii. 7—9. and xxxi. 19. 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

r 2 Sam. xii. 5, 13. Dent xxx. 2. Jer. iii. 7. Acts xxvi. 18. 
Eph. V. 14. Ezek. xxxiii. 12. Luke xix. 8—10. 
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apt to signify the same thing, — that, in the Greek 
church, hecause their words for " repentance " did 
imply only or principally "a change of life,'* they usu 
ally describe " repentance " in that formality ; but 
the later Latins practise and discourse to other pur- 
poses ; and the college of Rheims render /leravoecrc, 
word for word after their vulgar Latin ; " agite pee- 
nitentiam," '' do penance ;" which is so absurd a 
reddition, that their interest and design are more 
apparent than their skill in grammar, or their in- 
genuity. It is much, very much better, which we 
learn from a wise heathen, who gives such an ac- 
count both of the words and thing, as might not mis- 
become the best instructed christian, so far as con- 
cerns the nature and morality of the duty: his 
words are excellent words, and therefore I shall 
transcribe them. Aid wEipatT^ai ^el ftaXitrra fiey 
fjiif hftapravetV hfiaprdyrac he tnrevhiv, lic iirl 
laTpiKijy ri/c frovriplag tt^v Scfctjv, tvavop^ovfUvovQ 
tt)v d€ov\lav r^ Kpilrrovi (ionBtiiy kvti yap rov 
tlvai dyaOol iKfrtirrwKaiJiev, rov ylveaSai yovv Avri- 
Xafitaydfuda fxerafieXdg. ehyvwfxoyi, r^r ^elay 
ifraydpSwffiy tlrrhexifuyoi. *H ^c fierdyota avrri 
ifuXotTo^lac ^PX^ ycVcrac, kal r&y dyoririoy epywy rt 
KoX X6yti»y fjtvyili koI rfjc iL^afUXfjTOv l^wfic i irpwriy 
TrapafTKevTi^ " We ought principally to take care 
that we do not sin; but if we be overtaken, then to 
make diligent haste to return to justice 'or righte- 
ousness as the cure of our wickedness; that we may 
amend our evil counsels or wills, by the help of a 
better. For when we are fallen from goodness, we 
receive or recover it again /icra/uXc/^ £vyvw|zoyt, by 
a wise or well-principled penitential sorrow, admit- 
ting a divine correction. 'H le fierdyoia avrri, but 
repentance itself is the beginning of wisdom, a flying 
from foolish words and deeds, and the first institution 
of a life not to be repented of." Where, besides the 
definition of repentance, and a most perfect descrip- 
tion of its nature and intention, he with some curi- 
osity diflferences the two Greek words; making 
fiera^uXeia to be but the beginning of fieTayoia: 
"sorrow" the beginning 'of "repentance;" and 
both together the reformation of the old, and the 
institution of a new life. 

8. But to quit the words from being the subject 
matter of a quarrel, it is observable that the Latin 
word " poenitentia," does really signify (by use I 
mean and custom) as much as the Greek fxerdvoia, 
and is expressive of the whole duty of repentance ; 
and although it implies that sorrow and grief, 
which are the natiural inlet of reformation of our 
lives, and the consequent of our shame and sin, yet 
it also does signify correction and amendment, 
which are the formality and essence of repentance ; 
and therefore Erasmus more warily, and in imitation 
of the old Latins, says, that " poenitere" is from 
" pone tenere," " quod est posterius consilium ca- 
pere;" to be wiser the next time; to choose again, 
and choose better; and so A. GeUius^ defines it: 
" Poenitere, tum dicere solemus, cum qua ipsi feci- 
mus, aut quie de nostrd voluntate nostroque consilio 
facta sunt, ea nobis p6st incipiunt displicere, sen- 

* Hiepocl. in Pythae. in vers. 29. p. 166. edit. Lond. 1654. 
6 Noct. Att. lib. if. c. 1. 



tentiamque in iis nostram demutamus :" " To re- 
pent is, when those things which we have done, 
displease us, and we change our minds." — So that 
here is both a "displeasure" and a "change;" a 
displeasure and sorrow for the evil, and a change 
to better. And there ought to be no scruple in 
this ; for by the first sorrow of a penitent man, is 
meant nothing else but the first act of eschewing 
evil : which whether it be by grief alone, or by fear, 
or by hope, or by all these, it is not without some 
trouble of mind, and displeasure; for if it were still 
in all senses a pleasure to go on, they would never 
return back. And therefore to suppose repentance 
without displeasure, is to suppose a change of mind 
without alteration, or a taking a new course without 
disliking the old. But then to suppose any other 
sorrow naturally necessary, than this which naturally 
is included in the change, is to affirm that to be 
true which experience tells us is not true : and it is 
to place self-affliction and punition at the bead, 
which is to be looked for in the retinue of repent- 
ance ; to make the daughter to be before the mother, 
and the fruit to be kept in the root, not to grow 
upon the branches. But the Latin words can no 
way determine any thing of question in this article ; 
and the Greek words are used promiscuously ; and 
when they are distinguished, they differ but as the 
more and less perfect, as the beginning of repent- 
ance and the progress of perfection ; according to 
that saying; " Poenitentia erroris magnus gradus est 
ad resipiscentiam," " To acknowledge and be sorry 
for our sin, is a great step to repentance ; — and both 
together signify all that piety, that change, and 
holiness, which are the duty of the new man, of the 
returning sinner : and we can best learn it by the 
words of him that revealed and gave this grace to 
all his servants : even of the Holy Jesus speaking 
to St Paul at his conversion f from whose blessed 
words, together with those of St Paul in his narra- 
tive of that story, we may draw this more perfect 
description. To repent is to " tum from darkness 
to light, from the power of Satan unto God, doing 
works worthy of amendment of life, for the forgive- 
ness of sins, that we may receive inheritance among 
them that are sanctified by faith in Christ Jesus." 

9. Upon this account, the parts of repentance are 
two ; 1. " Leaving our sins :" which is properly re- 
pentance from dead works. And, 2. " Doing holy 
actions " in the remaining portion of our days : 
" actions meet for repentance ;" so the Baptist 
called them. This is in Scripture, by way of pro- 
priety, called repentance ; fxerdyoia, so the Baptist ^ 
used it ; distinguishing repentance from its fruits : 
that is, from such significations, exercises, and prose- 
cutions of this change, as are apt to represent, and 
to effect it more and more ; such as are confession, 
weeping, self-afllictions, alms, and the like. So St 
Paul, using the same words before King Agrippa.* 
But by way of synecdoche, not only the fruits and 
consequent expressions, but the beginning-sorrow 
also is signified by the same word: and all are 
under the same commandment, though with different 

c Acte xxvi. 18, 20. •* Matt ui. 8. 
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degrees of necessity and expression ; of which I 
shaU afterwards give account Here I only account 
concerning the essential and constituent parts and 
definition of repentance. 

10. All the whole duty of repentance, and every 
of its parts, is sometimes called conversion. Thus 
godly sorrow is a conversion or change : and upon 
that account St. James' calls upon sinners; "Be 
afflicted, and mourn, and weep, let your laughter he 
turned into mourning, and your joy into weeping." 
This is the first change of our affections, which is 
attended with a change of our judgment : when we 
do no longer admire the false beauties of sin ; but 
judge righteously concerning it. And of this the 
prophet Jeremy 8 gives testimony ; " Surely, after 
that I was turned, I repented." And by this word 
on; the Hebrews express the duty; which the 
LXX indifferently render by fjeravoia and fitra' 
/leXeca, and is best rendered ''conversion." And 
then follows the conversion of the whole man, body 
and soul, mind and spirit; all are set in opposition 
against sin, and apply themselves to the service of 
God, and conformity to Jesus. 

SECTION II. 

0/ Repentance in general : or Conversion. 

1. "Repentance" and "faith" in Scriptures 
signify sometimes more generally; and, in the 
federal sense, are used for all that state of grace and 
fiivour, which the holy Jesus revealed, and brought 
into the world. They both signify the gospel : for 
the whole gospel is nothing else but that glad 
tidings which Christ brought to all mankind, that 
the covenant of works, or exact measures, should 
not now be exacted, but men should be saved by 
second thoughts, that is, by repentance and amend- 
ment of life, through faith in the Lord Jesus. That 
is, if we become his disciples, (for that is the con- 
dition of the covenant,) we shall find mercy, our 
sins shall be blotted out, and we shall be saved if 
we obey heartily and diligently, though not exactly. 
This becoming his disciples, is called " faith ;" that 
is, coming to him, believing him, hoping in him, 
obeying him ; and consequent to this is, that we are 
admitted to repentance, that is, to the pardon of our 
sins. " For him hath God exalted on his right 
hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour hovvai fieravoiav 
Koi &i^tnv hfiapnQvt to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sins." ^ This is the sum total of the gospel. 
That we have leave to repent, supposes that God 
will pardon what is past But then that we have 
leave to repent, supposes us also highly bound to it 
It is in mere pity to our infirmities, our needs, and 
our miseries, that we have leave to do it : and this is 
given to mankind by faith in Jesus Christ, that is, 
by becoming his disciples ; for he hath power to 
pardon sins, and to " take them away, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness," viz. which we have 
committed. That is that which aU the world did 
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need, and longed for ; it was the Kpwrdy dvo r&v 
aliivfavt " the hidden mystery from all ages, but re- 
vealed in Christ;" whose blood (as St Clement 
expresses it) iravrl Tf Koofia fieravolac X°P**' ^iri;- 
veyiccv, " brought to all the world the grace of* re- 
pentance." 

2. This is the gospel. — For the gospel is nothing 
else but faith and repentance. The gospel is called 
"faith" by St Paul, trpb rov eXdeiv rify wioriy, 
" before that faith came, we were under the law, 
shut up unto the faith which should afterward be 
revealed ; " ^ that is, to the gospel, or the glad tidings 
of repentance ; which is called aKofj witrretai, " the 
hearing of faith." ^ For " faith " being here opposed 
to " the law," that is, the covenant of mercy to the 
covenant of works, must mean, " the covenant of re- 
pentance." And therefore, although, if we consider 
them as proper and particular graces and habits, 
they have differing natures and definitions ; yet in 
the general and federal sense of which I now speak, 
faith and repentance are only distinguished by rela- 
tions and respects, not by substance and reality. 
" Repentance towards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ;"' that is, repentance for having 
sinned against God; a repentance, I say, through 
faith in Jesus Christ; that is, a repentance procured, 
and preached, and enjoined, by Christ, being the 
sum of his discipline. And that it may appear 
faith and repentance to be the same thing, and dif- 
fering only in name and manner of expression, St 
Paul confounds the distinction which he formerly 
made ; and that which he called " repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus," in his ser- 
mons in Asia, in his epistle to the Hebrews he 
calls, " repentance from dead works and faith in 
God." And the words are used for each other pro- 
miscuously in St Luke; for that which the rich 
man in heU called ^rayofioovoiv Abraham called 
veuT^ooyrai. " If one comes from the dead they 
will repent : " no, said Abraham, " if they will not 
hear Moses and the prophets, then if one come from 
the dead, they will not believe, or be persuaded." 
And St Peter," giving an account of the delaying 
of the coming of the Lord for the punishment of the 
obdurate Jews and enemies of Christ, says, it is be- 
cause God of his infinite goodness expects even 
them also to be converted to the faith, or becoming 
christians, as the whole design of the place infers ; 
and this he calls eic furavoiay ^wpfloaij " a coming 
to repentance," that is, to the faith of Christ. And 
therefore the gospel is nothing else but a universal 
publication of repentance and pardon of sins in the 
name of Christ, that is procured for all them who 
are his disciples : and to this we are baptized, that 
is, adopted into the religion, into that discipleship 
under which God requires holiness, but not perfect 
measures ; sincerity without hypocrisy, but not im- 
peccability or perfect innocence. 

3. And as the gospel is called fiuth, and faith is 
repentance, that is, it is the same covenant of grace 
and mercy, with this only difference, that it is called 
faith, as it relates to Christ who procured this 
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mercy for us, repentance, as it signifies the mercy 
itself so procured: so baptism, by the same analogy, 
is called " the baptism unto repentance," fiaTrrifffia 
TtiQ fitrayoiag, " the baptism of repentance j" so it 
is called in the Jerusalem creed ; that is, the ad- 
mission to the grace of the gospel : which the fathers 
of Constantinople, in their appendage to the Nicene 
creed thus express: '* I believe one baptism for the 
remission of sins ; " that is, to remission of sins we 
are admitted by baptism alone ; no other way shall 
we have this grace, this title, but by being once 
initiated into the gospel to be disciples of Jesus. 
Not that it is to be supposed, that our sins are only 
pardoned when we are baptized ; but that by baptism 
we are admitted to the state and grace of repentance 
and pardon of sins. And this is demonstratively 
certain, not only upon those many instances of bap- 
tized penitents admitted to pardon, and baptized 
criminals called upon in Scripture to repent, — ^but 
upon the very nature of the evangelical covenant, 
and the whole design of Christ's coming. For if 
we were not admitted to repentance after baptism, 
then, we were still to be judged by the covenant of 
works, not by the covenant of faith ; and we should 
inherit by the law, or not at all, and not be " heirs 
according to promise ;" and then *' Christ were 
dead in vain, we are yet in our sins ; " and all the 
world must perish, because all men have sinned, 
and so none should go to heaven but newly-baptized 
infants, or newly-baptized catechumens : and how 
then could the gospel be a new covenant, it being 
exactly the same with the law ; for so it must be, 
if it promise no mercy or repentance to them that 
sin after our admittance to it But baptism is a 
new birth, and by it we are dyaKaiyi!^6fi£V0L els 
fieravoiay, "renewed unto repentance," unto that 
state of life which supposes holiness and imperfec- 
tion, and consequently needs mercy all the way : 
according to that saying, " Justus ex fide vivet," 
" The just shall live by faith ;" that is, all our right- 
eousness, all our hopes, all our spiritual life, is con- 
served by, and is relying upon, this covenant of 
mercy, the covenant of faith, or repentance : all his 
life-time the just shall stiU need pardon, and find it, 
if he perseveres in it, — ^that is, endeavours to obey 
according to the righteousness of faith, that is, sin- 
cerely, diligehtly, and by the measures of a man. 
Of this, we shall, in the sequel, make use. 

4. For the present I consider, that repentance or 
conversion admits of degrees according to the neces- 
sides of men. For that repentance which Christ 
and his apostles preached at the opening of the 
kingdom, was a universal change of life, which 
men did lead in the darkness of heathen ignorance 
and idolatrous impieties among the gentiles, and 
the more than heathen crimes among the Jews ; 
the whole nation being generally false, superstitious, 
bloody, persecutors, proud, rebellious, and at last 
rejecters and crucifiers of their Messias, whom they 
had longed for ever since they were a people : but 
in the persuasion and effecting of this repentance, 
there was some difference of dispensation and 
ministry. 

5. John the Baptist began, and he preached re- 



pentance to the Jews that ** they might believe la 
the Messias, and so fiee from the wrath to come,'' 
that is, from the destruction of their nation, which 
he prophetically foretol^ should come to pass, for 
their rejecting him whom the Baptist did foresignify. 
Christ and his apostles pursued the same doctrine, 
still thrusting forward the design, that is, preaching- 
such a repentance as was proportionable to his 
purpose, that is, obedience to the gospel, the admis- 
sion of such doctrines which did destroy the gaieties 
and cursed usages of the world. So that the re- 
pentance which was first preached, was in order to 
faith : that is, the Baptist, and Christ, and Christ's 
apostles, preaching repentance, did mean such a 
conversion or change as would take them off from 
thosa crimes which so prepossessed their hearts, 
that by them they were indisposed to receive Christ's 
person and doctrine, both which were so contrary 
to their prejudices of pride knd covetousness, malice 
and ambition. 

6. And therefore among the Jews, repentance 
was to go before faith : for they were already suf- 
ficiently disposed to believe the revelations of God, 
they had been used to prophets, and expected the 
Messias, and prayed for his day, and longed pas- 
sionately for it ; so that they were by nothing hin- 
dered in their faith, but by their lusts and secular 
thoughts ; and the way to make them believe, was 
to cure their pride. " How can ye believe, who 
receive honour one of another ? " " Their hunting 
after praise among the people, did indispose them 
to the believing and receiving Christ's person and 
doctrine. Therefore until they did repent of that, 
they could not believe ; and accordingly oar blessed 
Saviour complained, that when they saw the light 
which shined in the ministry of John the Baptist, 
" yet they would not repent, that they might believe." 
But afterwards the Jews, when they were invited to 
the religion, that is, to believe' in Jesus, were first 
to be called to repentance, because they had crucified 
the Lord of life : and if they should not repent for 
crucifying an innocent person, they would be infinitely 
far from believing him to be the Lord of life, and 
their long-desired Messias. 

7. But the repentance that was preached to the 
gentiles, though it had the same design, as to the 
event of things, yet it went in another method. 
Their religion taught them impiety, lust and folly 
were placed upon their altars, and their gods bore 
in their hands smoking firebrands kindled with the 
coals of Sodom : they had false confidences, and evil 
examples, and foolish' principles; they had evil 
laws, and an abominable priesthood ; and their de- 
mons, whom they called gods, would be worshipped 
with lusts and pruelty, with drunkenness and revel- 
lings; so that their false belief and evil religion 
betrayed them to evil lives, therefore they were to 
be recovered by being taught a better belief and a 
more holy religion, therefore in these, faith was to 
go before repentance. ** Foenitentise stimulus ex 
fide acciderat," as TertuUian's expression is ; ** Faith 
was the motive of their repentance." " — Uiffreiac if 
fierdyota KaTdpOwfia. So St. Clemens Alexandrinus : <* 
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*Eav yap fiif trmreturri iLfiaprrifta ilvai ^ trpoKaTtlxt- 
TO, ovM fieraSiiireTai' k^v /i^ Trcorcvtrj; K6\aciv /lev 
C7ri7p7-^ff6at r« TXiy/i/icXoi/vrt, trttmfplav ie rf Kara 
rac evroXac ptovvri, oh^ ovroc furafiaXurai' ijhff de 
Kot if ikwic U ir/oTc«c wviimnKty' " Repentance is 
'the perfection and consummation of faith. For 
unless the sinner believes his action to be a sin, and 
that evil is his portion if he sins, and that he shall 
be happy if he lives by the rule of the command- 
ments, he can never be converted." — ^Therefore, in 
the conversion of the gentiles, faith was to be ordi- 
narily the first 

8. In proportion to these several methods, the 
doctrine or state of Christianity was sometimes 
called " faith," P sometimes " repentance :" ^ he 
that believed Jesus Christ, would repent of his sins ; 
and he that did repent, would believe. But some- 
times infidelity stood at the gate, and sometimes 
malice and vile afiections. That which stood next, 
was first to be removed. 

9. Now the access of both these to Christ is in 
Scripture called " conversion," or repentance. Where 
faith only was wanting, and the man was of Moses 
and a good man, the becoming a christian was a 
TikEtbttriQ, " a perfection," or " consummation," — " a 
progression" rather than "a returning," xpoiroin), 
not dvatrrpo^ii. But when Christ had been preached, 
all the obfirmation. and obstinacy of mind by which 
they shut their eyes against that light, all tiiat was 
choice, and interest, or passion, and was to be 
rescinded by repentance. But "conversion" was 
the word indifferently used concerning the change 
both of Jews and gentiles, because they both 
abounded in iniquity, and did need this change, 
called by St Paul dirdkvrpwcric Airo ira<nyc dvofUai, 
" a redemption from all iniquity ;" by St Peter, 
ditoarpoi^il diro vovripiwv, " a conversion from wick- 
edness." ' 

10. In analogy and proportion to these repent- 
ances and conversions of Jews and gentiles, the re- 
pentances of christians may be called *' conver- 
sion."* We have an instance of the word so used 
in the case of St Peter; "When thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren;" that is. When 
thou art returned from thy folly and sin of denying 
the Lord, do thou confirm thy brethren, that they 
may not fall as thou hast done. This is uvaarpo^rl 
drro fAaraitav, and drr* dhdac, " a conversion from 
vanity, and impiety, or injustice ; " when a person 
of any evil life returns to his duty, and his under- 
taking in baptism, from the unregenerate to the 
regenerate estate, that is, from habitual sin to 
habitual grace. But the repentances of good men 
for their sins of infirmity, or the seldom interrup- 
tions of a good life by single falls, is not properly 
"conversion." But as the distance from God is, 
from whence we are to retire, so is the degree of 
our conversion. The term from whence, is various ; 
but the term tohither we go, is the same. All must 
come to God through Jesus Christ in the measures 
and strictness of the evangelical holiness ; which is 

P Mark i. 15. q Acts xxvi. 20. ii. 38. iii. 19. 

' AcU xiv. 15. and xxvi. 18. 2 Cor. iii. 16. Rom. xiii. 12, 
13. Eph. V. a Tit ii. 14. Acta iii. 26. 
2 g2 



that state of repentance I have been now describing, 
which is, — a perfect abrenunciation of all iniquity, 
and a sincere obedience in the faith of Jesus Christ : 
— which is the result of all the foregoing consider- 
ations and usages of words; and is farther mani- 
fested in the following appellatives and descriptions, 
by which repentance is signified and recommended 
to us in Scripture. 

11. I. It is called "reconciliation," raraXXay^. 
" We pray you in Christ's stead to be reconciled to 
God ; " that is, to be friends with him, no longer to 
stand in terms of distance ; for every habitual sin- 
ner, every one that provokes him to anger by his 
iniquity, is his enemy : not that every sinner hates 
God by a direct hate ; but as obedience is love, so 
disobedience is enmity or hatred by interpretation, 
kx^poi rjf havolq. tv toIq •tcovf^polQ, " enemies 
in their mind by wicked works." ^ So St Paul 
expresses it : and therefore the reconciling of these, 
is to represent them "holy and unblamable, and 
unreprovable in his sight" — ^Pardon of sins is 
the least part of this reconciliation; our sins and 
our sinfulness too must be taken away : that is, our 
old guilt and the remanent affections must be taken 
ofiT, before wcf are friends of God. And therefore 
we find this reconciliation pressed on our parts; 
" we are reconciled to God," not " God to us." For 
although the term be relative, and so signifies both 
parts; as conjunction, and friendship, and society, 
and union do : yet it pleased the Spirit of God by 
this expression to signify our duty expressly, and to 
leave the other to be supposed ; because if our parts 
be done, whatsoever is on God's part can never fail. 
And, 2. Although this reconciliation begins on 
God's part, and he first invites us to peace, and 
gave his Son a sacrifice ; yet God's love is very re- 
vocable till we are reconciled by obedience and con- 
formity. 

12. II. It is called "renewing," and that either 
with the connotation of the subject renewed, or the 
cause renewing. " The renewing of the Holy 
Ghost," and " the renewing of the mind," or " the 
spirit of the mind."° The word is exactly the same 
with fieravota, which is a change of mind from 
worse to better, as it is distinguished from the fruits 
and effects of it So, " be renewed in your mind ; " 
— that is, throw away all your foolish principles, 
and nonsense-propositions, by which you use to be 
tempted and persuaded to sin, and inform your mind 
with wise notices and sentences of God : " That ye 
put ofiT concerning the old conversation the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; 
and that ye put on the new man, which after God 
is created in righteousness and true holiness :" 
ijhich is an excellent description of repentance : in 
which it is observable, that St Paul uses two words 
more to express the greatness and nature of this 
change and conversion. It is, 

13. III. "A new creature; — the new man; — 
created in righteousness :" for the state of repent- 
ance is so great an alteration, that in some sense 

■ Luke xxii. 32. James iii. 20. Matt xiii. 15. John xii. 40. 
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it is greater than the creation ; ' because the things 
created had in them no opposition to the power of 
God, but a pure capacity obediential : y but a sinner 
hath dispositions opposite to the Spirit of grace, 
and he must unlearn much, before he can learn any 
thing ; he must die before he can be bom. 

Nam qaodcanque suis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continue hoc mors est illius, quod fiiit ante.— Lucrbt. 

Our sins, the body of sin, the spirit of uncleanness, 
*'the old man, must be abolished, mortified, cruci- 
fied, buried," our sins "must be laid away," we 
must '' hate the garments spotted with the flesh," 
and our ** garments must be whitened in the blood 
of the Lamb ;" our '' hearts must be purged from 
an evil conscience, purified .as God is pure," that is, 
as St Paul expresses it, " from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, denying (or renouncing) all ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts." * 

14. And then as the antithesis or consequent of 
this is, when we have laid away our sin, and re- 
nounced ungodliness ; " we must live godly, righte- 
ously, and soberly, in this present world;"* we 
must not live either to the world, or to ourselves, 
but to Christ : " Hie dies aliam yitam adfert, alios 
mores postulat;" our manner of life must be 
wholly differing from our former vanities, so that 
the life which we now live in the flesh, we must 
live by the faith of the Son of God, that is, accord- 
ing to his laws and most holy discipline. 

15. This is pressed earnestly upon us by those 
many precepts of " obedience to God, to Christ, to 
the holy gospel, to the truth, to the doctrine of 
faith ; of doing good, doing righteousness, doing the 
truth ; serving in the newness of the spirit ; giving 
our members up as servants of righteousness unto 
holiness ; being holy in all conversation ; following 
after peace with all men, and holiness ; being fol- 
lowers of good works ; providing things honest in 
the sight of God and men; abhorring evil, and 
cleaving to that which is good ; perfecting holiness 
in the fear of God : to be perfect in every good 
work, being filled with the fruits of righteousness ; 
walking worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing : 
being fruitful in every good work, and increasdng 
in the knowledge of God ; abounding in the work 
of the Lord."^ Tikeioi and vtwXiipwfjiivoi are the 
words often used, " filled full, and perfect." 

1 6. To the same pui'pose is it, that we are com- 
manded to " live in Christ, and unto God;"* that 
is, to live according to their will, and by their rule, 
and to their glory, and in their fear and love : call- 
ed by St. Paul, " to live in the faith of the Son of 
God : to be followers of Christ, and of God ; to dwell 
in Christ, and to abide in him ; to walk according 
to the commandments of God, in good works, in 
truth, according to the Spirit ; to walk in light, to 
walk with Godj"« which was said of Enoch: of 

> Eph. ii. 10. }ii. 9. John iii. 6. r Jam. i. 18. 

» Jude. Rev. vii. 14. Heb. x. 22, 23. PsaL L 9. 2 Cor. 
vii 1. 1 John iii. 3. 

• Gal. ii. 20. 

c Rom. vi. 17. Acts vi. 7. 1 Pet. iv. 3. vEph. ii. 3. Jam. 
i. 22, 23. 1 John iii. 22. John iii. 4. 1 John i. 6. 2 Cor. viii. 
21. Col. i. 10. 1 Cor. XV. 5a 



whom the Greek LXX read linipitmjat rf 8e^, 
" he pleased God." — There are very many more to 
the same purpose. For with great caution and 
earnestness the Holy Scriptures placed the duties of 
mankind in practice and holiness of living, and re- 
moves it far from a confidence of notion and specu- 
lation. " Qui fecerit, et docuerit," " He that doth 
them, and teaches them, shall be great in the king- 
dom;"' and " Why do you call me * Lord, Lord,' 
and do not the things I say to you ?" s and, ** Ye are 
my friends, if ye do what I command you." ^ Upi- 
leov olv fiil fiovov xaXuff^ai 'xpttmarovg, aXXa jcac 
elvai' av yap to Xiyetr^aif 6Xka to clvat fiaKoptov 
fcouU " We must not only be called christians, but 
be so ; for not to be called, but to be so, brings us 
to felicity ;" ^ that is, since the life of a christian is 
the life of repentance, whose work it is for ever to 
contend against sin, for ever to strive to please God, 
a dying to sin, a living to Christ, — ^he that thinks 
his repentance can have another definition, or is 
completed in any other, or in fewer parts, must be 
of another religion that is taught by Christ and his 
holy apostles. This is the faith of the Son of God, 
this is that state of excellent things which he pur- 
chased with his blood: and as " there is no other 
name under heaven," so there is no other faith, no 
other repentance, " whereby we can be saved." 

Upon this article it is usual to discourse of sorrow 
and contrition, of confession of sins, of making 
amends, of self>affliction, and some other particulars: 
but because they are not parts, but actions, fruits, 
and significations, of repentance, I have reserved 
them for their proper place. Now I am to apply 
this general doctrine to particular states of sin and 
sinners, in the following chapters. 



SECTION in. 

Deterxptions of Repentance taken from the Holy 
Scriptures. 

When heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, 
because they have sinned against thee : if they pray 
towards this place, and confess thy name, and turn 
from their sin when thou afflictest them : then hear 
thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy servants, 
and of thy people Israel, that thou teach them the 
good way wherein they should walk, and give rain 
upon thy land, which thou hast given to thy people 
for an inheritance.'^ 

And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith 
the Lord. As for me, this is my covenant with them, 
saith the Lord ; My Spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed's 

* 2 Tim. iii. 12. 
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seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and for 
ever.™ 

Again, when I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt 
surely die ; and if he turn from his sin, and do that 
which is lawful and right : if the wicked restore 
the pledge, give again that he had robhed, walk in 
the statutes of life without committing iniquity ; he 
shall eyen live, he shall not die. None of his sins 
that he hath committed shall be mentioned unto 
him ; he hath done that which is lawful and right ; 
he shall surely live." 

Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin. Likewise 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. 
Neither yield ye your members as instruments of 
nnrighteousness unto sin ; but yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God. 
Being then made free from sin, ye became the ser- 
vants of righteousness. I speak after the manner 
of men, because of the infirmity of your flesh : for 
as ye have yielded your members servants to unclean- 
ness, and to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield 
your members servants to righteousness untoholiness.^ 

Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become 
dead to the law by the body of Christ, that ye 
should be married to another, even to him who is 
raised from the dead, that we should bring forth 
fruit unto God. For when we were in the flesh the 
motions of sins, which were by the law, did work 
in our members to bring forth fruit unto death. 
But now we are delivered from the law, that being 
dead wherein we were held, that we should serve 
in the newness of the spirit, and not in the oldness 
of the letter.P 

And that, knowing the time, that now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep : for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour 
of light Let us walk honestly as in the day, not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.<i 

Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, 
let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God. For godly sorrow worketh repentance to sal- 
vation not to be repented of: but the sorrow of the 
world worketh death. For behold, this selfsame 
thing that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what care- 
fulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what 
revenge ! In all things ye have approved yourselves 
to be clear in this matter.' 

"» Isa. lix. 20, 21. •» Ezek. xxxiii. 14—16. 
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For the love of Christ constraineth us, because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead. Therefore if any man be • in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away; behold, 
all things are become new." 

That ye put>off, concerning the former conversa- 
tion, the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts ; and be renewed in the spirit of your 
jnind. And that ye put on that new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.^ 

Let no man deceive you with vain words : for be- 
cause of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience. Be not ye there- 
fore partakers with them. For ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord, walk 
as children of light. For the fruit of the Spirit is in 
all goodness, and righteousness, and truth. Proving 
what is acceptable unto the Lord : and have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but 
rather reprove them. See then that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly, not as fools, but as wise: redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil. Wherefore 
be ye not unwise, but understanding what the wiU 
of the Lord is.™ 

If ye then be sisen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God. Set your affection on things above, 
not on things on the earth. For ye are dead, and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God. Mortify 
therefore your members which are upon the earth; 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil 
concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry. 
But now, ye also put off all these, anger, wrath, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of 
your mouth. Lie not one to another, seeing that 
ye have put off the old man with his deeds ; and 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him.^ 
. For the grace of God that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world : look- 
ing for that blessed hope, and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.^ 

Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us : looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God. Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shaU see the Lord : looking 
diligently lest any man fail of the grace of God, lest 
any root of bitterness, springing up, trouble you, and 
thereby many be defiled.* 
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Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of his 
creatures. Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness, and receiye with meek- 
ness the ingrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls. But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves.* 

Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises, that by these you might be par- 
takers of the Divine nature, having escaped the cor- 
ruption that is in the world through lust And be- 
sides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, 
virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, 
temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to 
patience, godliness ; apd to godliness, brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity : for if 
these things be in you and abound, they make you 
that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that 
lacketh these things, is blind, and cannot see for 
off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from his 
old sins.^ 

Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be so- 
ber, and hope to the end, for the grace that is to be 
brought to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ 
As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves ac- 
cording to the former Insts in your ignorance. But 
as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy 
in all manner of conversation ; because it is written. 
Be ye holy, for I am holy.° 

Who his ownself bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we being dead to sins should live unto 
righteousness ; by whose stripes ye were healed.^^ 

The indispensable Neeessiiy of a good Life, repre- 
sented in the following Scriptures, 

Whosoever breaketh one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven : but who- 
soever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven.* 

And why call ye me. Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say P ' 

Ye are my Mends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.8 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service. And be not conformed to this world : but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of yonr mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, that accept- 
able and perfect will of God.^ 

Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds : to them who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality, 
eternal life. But unto them that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness ; indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew 
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first, and also of the gentile ; ' but glory, honour, and 
peace, to every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
first, and also to the gentile. 

Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord.^ 

For in Christ Jesns, neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.™ 

For in Jesns Christ, neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love." 

For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before or- 
dained, that we should walk in them.<^ 

And this I pray, that your love may abound yet 
more and more in knowledge and in all judgment : 
that ye may approve things that are excellent, that 
ye may be sincere, and without offence till the day 
of Christ : being filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which are by Jesus Christ unto the glory and 
praise of God.P 

Furthermore then we beseech you, brethren, and 
exhort you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye have re- 
ceived of us how ye ought to walk, and to please 
God, so ye would abound more and more. For ye 
know what commandments we gave by the Lord Jesua. 
For this is the will of God, even your sanctification.<i 

As you know how we exhorted, and comforted, 
and charged every one of you (as a father doth his 
children) ; that ye should walk worthy of God, who 
hath called you unto his kingdom and glory. For 
this cause also thank we God without ceasing, 
because when ye received the word of God, which 
ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, 
but (as it is in truth) the word of God, which 
effectually worketh also in you that believe.' 

How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God,pnrge your conscience from dead works, 
to serve the living GodP* 

And having a High Priest over the house of God, 
let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water : 
let us hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering (for he is faithful that promised). And 
let us consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and to good works. Not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is ; but 
exhorting one another, and so much the more as ye 
see the day approaching. For if we sin wilfully, 
after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins ; 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour the adver- 
saries. He that despised Moses's law, died without 
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mercy under two or three witnesses : of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose je, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under-foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace ? * 

For the time is come, that judgment mast begin 
at the house of God : and if it first begin at us, 
what shall the end be of them that obey not the gos- 
pel of God?« 

And every man that hath this hope in him, puri- 
fieth himself, even as he is pure. And whatsoever we 
ask, we receive of him, because we keep his com- 
mandments, and do those things which are pleasing 
in his sight.^ 

And he that overcometh, and keepeth my works 
unto the end, to him will I give power over the 
nations.^ 

A penitential Psalm, collected out of the Psalms 
and Prophets* 

Have mercy upon me, God, according to thy 
loving-kindness : according to the multitude of thy 
tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 

For our transgressions are multiplied before thee, 
and our sins testify against us: our transgressions 
are with us, and as for our iniquities, we know them ; 

In transgressing and Ijdng against the Lord, and 
departing away from our God, speaking oppression 
and revolt, conceiving and uttering from the heart 
words of falsehood. 

Our feet have run to evil, our thoughts are 
thoughts of iniquity. The way of peace we have 
not known : we have made us crooked paths ; who- 
soever goeth therein shall not know peace. 

Therefore do we wait for light, but behold ob- 
scurity : for brightness, but we walk in darkness. 

Look down from heaven, and behold from the 
habitation of thy holiness and of thy glory : where 
is thy Eeal and thy strength, the sounding of thy 
bowels, and of thy mercies towards me P are they 
restrained? 

We are indeed as an unclean thing, and all our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags : and we all do 
fade as a leaf, and our iniquities, like the wind, 
have taken us away. 

But now, Lord, thou art our Father : we are 
the clay, and thou our potter, and we all are the 
work of thy hand. Be not wroth very sore, O 
Lord ; neither remember iniquity for ever : behold, 
see, we beseech thee, we are thy people. Thou, 
Lord, art our Redeemer : thy name is from ever- 
lasting. 

O Lord, Father and Governor of my whole life, 
leave me not to the sinful counsels of my own heart, 
and let me not any more fall by them. Set scourges 
over my thoughts, and the discipline of wisdom 
over my heart, lest my ignorances increase, and my 
sins abound to my destruction. 

O Lord, Father and God of my life, give me not a 
proud look, but turn away from thy servant always 
a haughty mind. 

* Heb. X. 21—29. " 1 Pet iv, 17. 



Turn away from me vain hopes and concupis- 
cence, and thou shalt hold him up that is always 
desirous to serve thee. 

Let not the greediness of the belly, nor the lust 
of the flesh, take hold of me : and give not thy ser- 
vant over to an impudent mind. 

There is a word that is clothed about with death : 
God grant it be not found ip the portion of thy 
servant. For all such things shall be far from the 
godly, and they shall not wallow in their sins. 

Though my sins be as scarlet, yet make them 
white as snow : though they be red like crimson, 
let them be as wool. 

For I am ashamed of the sins I have desired, and 
am confounded for the pleasures that I have chosen. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the mea- 
sure of my days, what it is ; that I may know how 
frail I am, and that I may apiply my heart unto 
wisdom. 

Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, 
Lord : let thy loving-kindness and thy truth con- 
tinually preserve me. 

For innumerable evils have compassed me about, 
mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I 
am not able to look up : for they are more than the 
hairs of my head, therefore my heart faileth me. 

But thou, Lord, though mine iniquities testify 
against me, save me for thy name's sake : for our 
backslidings are many, we have sinned grievously 
against thee. 

But the Lord God will help me, therefore shall I 
not be confounded : therefore have 1 set my face like 
a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed. 

He is near that justifieth me, who will contend 
with me ? The Lord God will help me, who is he 
that shall condemn me ? I will trust in the Lord, 
and stay upon my God. 

let me have this of thine hand, that I may not 
lie down in sorrow. 

St. PauPs Prayer for a holy Life, 
I. 

1 bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named, that he would grant unto me 
according to the riches of his glory, to be strength- 
ened with might by his Spirit in the inner man : that 
Christ may dwell in my heart by faith ; that being 
rooted and grounded in love, I may be able to com- 
prehend with all saints, what is the breadth and 
length, and depth and height, and to know the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge : and may be 
filled with all the fulness of God, through the same 
our most blessed Saviour Jesus. Amen.' 

The Doxdogy, 

Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us : unto him be glory 
in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen. 

« 1 John iii. 3, 22. y Apoc. ii. 26. » Eph. iii. M, &c. 
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Crap. II. 



II. 

most gracious God, grant to thy servant to be 
filled with the knowledge of thy will in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding; to walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, to be fruitful in every good 
work, increasing in the knowledge of God. Strength- 
en me, God, with all might, according to thy 
glorious power, unto all patience, and long-suffering, 
and joyfulness: so shall I give thanks unto the 
Father, who hath made me meet to be partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.* Amen. 

in. 

Now God himself and our Father, and oiu: Lord 
Jesus Christ, perfect what is lacking in my faith, 
direct my way unto him, make me to increase and 
abound in love towards all men, and establish my 
heart unblamable in holiness before God, even our 
Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his saints.^ 

IV. 

The God of peace, that brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant, make me perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in me what is well-pleasing in his 
sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Araen.^ 

A Penitential Prayer, 
I. 

O eternal God, most merciful Father, who hast 
revealed thyself to mankind in Christ Jesus, full of 
pity and compassion, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin ; be pleased to effect these 
thy admirable mercies upon thy servant, whom thou 
hast made to put his trust in thee. I know, O God, 
that I am vile and polluted in thy sight ; but I must 
come into thy presence or I die. Thou canst not be- 
hold any unclean thing, and yet, unless thou lookest 
upon me, who am nothing but uncleanness, I shall 
perish miserably and eternally. look upon me 
with a gracious eye ; cleanse my soul with the 
blood of the holy Lamb ; that being purified in that 
holy stream, my sins may lose their own foulness, and 
become white as snow : then shall the leprous man 
be admitted to thy sanctuary, and stand before the 
throne of grace, humble, and full of sorrow for my 
fault, and full of hope of thy mercy and pardon, 
through Jesus Christ 



• CoL i. 9, &c. 



b 1 These, iii. 11, 12. 



II. 

my God, thou wert reconciled to mankind by 
thy own graciousness and glorious goodness, even 
when thou didst find out so mysterious ways of re- 
demption for us by sending Jesus Christ ; then thou 
didst love us, and that holy Lamb did from the be- 
ginning of the world lie before thee as sacrificed 
and bleeding ; and in the fulness of time he came 
to actuate and exhibit what thy goodness had de- 
signed and wrought in the counsels of eternity. 
But now, O gracious Father, let me also be recon- 
ciled to thee; for we continued enemies to thee, 
though thou lovedst us ; let me no longer stand at 
distance from thee, but run unto thee, bowing my 
will, and submitting my understanding, and mortify- 
ing my affections, and, resigning all my powers and 
faculties to thy holy laws, that thou mayest take de- 
light to pardon and to sanctify, to assist thy servant 
with thy grace, till by so excellent conduct, and so 
unspeakable mercy, I shall arrive to the state of 
glory. 

IlL 

blessed Saviour Jesus, thou hast made thyself 
a blessed peace-offering for sins, thou hast procured 
and revealed to us this covenant of repentance and 
remission of sins : and by the infinite mercies of 
the Father, and the death and intercession of the 
Son, we stand fair and hopeful in the eye of the 
Divine compassion, and we have hopes of being 
saved. be pleased to work thy own work in us. 
The grace and admission to repentance is thy own 
glorious production, thou hast obtained it for us 
with a mighty purchase : but then be pleased also 
to take me in, to partake actually of this glorious 
mercy. Give to thy servant a perfect hatred of sin, 
a great displeasure at my own foUy for ever having 
provoked thee to anger ; a perpetual watchfulness 
against it, an effective resolution against all its 
tempting instances, a prevailing strife, and a glorious 
victory ; that the body of sin being destroyed, I 
may never any more serve any of its baser interests : 
but that by a diligent labour, and a constant care, I 
may approve myself to thee my God, mindful of thy 
covenant, a servant of thy will, a lover of thy glory ; 
that being thy minister in a holy service, I may be 
thy son by adoption and participation of the glories 
of the Lord Jesus. let me never lie down in sin, 
nor rise in shame; but be partaker both of the 
death and the resurrection of our Lord; that my 
imperfect and unworthy services may, by passing 
into the holiness of thy kingdom, be such as thy 
servant desires they should, and fit to be presented 
unto thee in the perfect holiness of eternity, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
c Heb.xiii.20,21. 
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